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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


AFFAIRS ABOUT WASHINGTON, AUGUST-—OOTOBER, 1861. 


GeneraL McCietian, immediately 
after the battle of Bull Run, hastened 
from the scene of his victories in West- 
ern Virginia, at the call of the Govern- 
ment, to take command of the army be- 
fore Washington. By an order of the 
War Department, dated July 23, 1861, 
he was placed at the head of a special 
geographical division, composed of the 
Department of Washington, including the 
Maryland counties of Prince George, 
Montgomery, and Frederick, and the de- 
partment of North-eastern Virginia. He 
arrived the same day in Washington, by 
the way of Philadelphia, and at once en- 
tered on the duties of his command. One 
of his first employments was to restore 
to the camps the authority which had 
been always more or less relaxed, and 
free the capitol from the disgraceful 
spectacle of the throng of officers absent 
from their posts, lounging at the hotels, 
and an unruly crowd of soldiers which 
had beset the peaceful inhabitants since 
the disastrous retreat from Bull Run. 
An order dated July 30th, remains an 
historical record of the confusion which 
then existed in the city. ‘‘ The General 
commanding the Division,” was its lan- 
guage, ‘‘ has with much regret observed 
that large numbers of officers and men, 
stationed in the vicinity of Washington, 
are in the habit of frequenting the streets 
and hotels of the city. This practice is 

is” 





eminently prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline, and must at once be 
discontinued. The time and services of 
all persons connected with this division 
should be devoted to their appropriate 
duties with their respective commands. 
It is therefore directed that hereafter no 
officer or soldier be allowed to absent 
himself from his camp and visit Wash- 
ington except for the performance of 
some public duty, or the transaction of 
important private business, for which 
purposes written permits will be given 
by the commanders of brigades.” To 
enforce these regulations, Colonel An- 
drew Porter of the 16th United States 
Infantry, was detailed for temporary 
duty as Provost Marshal. This able and 
energetic officer entered upon his duty 
with such vigor that, in a day or two, 
the city was freed from the disorder and 
disgrace of the vagrant soldiery. The 
officers ceased to throng the bar-rooms, 
and the men to annoy the shop-keepers 
and citizens. By an order of the Pro- 
vost Marshal all soldiers found in the 
streets, hotels, or other places in the 
city after 9 o’clock in the evening were 
to be arrested, taken to the central 
cuard-house, and detained for trial and 
punishment. A military board was or- 
vanized by the War Department, with 
the concurrence of the General-in-Chief, 
General Scott, for the examination of all 
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officers of volunteer regiments as to their 
fitness for the positions assigned them. 
Officers found to be incompetent were to 
be rejected, and the vacancies thus occa- 
sioned were to be filled by the appoint- 
ment of such persons as had passed the 
examination before the Board.* On the 
19th of August, a month after the battle 
of Bull Run, a list was published of two 
hundred and twenty-five company offi- 
cers whose resignations had been ac- 
cepted. 

Congress had at once, losing no time 
in vain regrets, met the disaster at Bull 
Run by authorizing the President to call 
a force of volunteers to the number of 
500,000 into the field. 
activity prevailed in the War Depart- 
ment to assemble and equip a portion of 
this army. The Governors of the loyal 
States again, as after the attack upon 
Sumter, gave every assistance to the ap- 
plication. The call was instant, and it 
was immediately responded to. Gover- 
nor Curtin of Pennsylvania, ready at all 
times to aid the Government, within 
four days after the disaster at Manassas, 
forwarded, for the defence of the capital, 
ten full regiments of infantry who had 
been for some time collected in camps of 
instruction. On the 25th of July, Gov- 
ernor Morgan of New York called for 
25,000 volunteers from the State. The 
following month he further seconded the 
demands of the administration and the 
patriotic action of Congress by a special 
appeal to the people of the State. ‘A 
conspiracy,’ was the language of his 
Proclamation of August 22, ‘“‘not the 
work of a day, but the result of years of 
false, wicked, and traitorous machina- 
tions, has for several months disturbed 
the peace of the State of New York and 


* Order of the War Department, July 25, 1861. 
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of the Federal Union. Its movements 
have been marked by violence and fraud. 
Wherever it has manifested itself, it has 
disregarded the rights of citizens, coerced 
them into the ranks of its armies, and 
exercises an absolute control over person 
and property, in utter defiance of the 
Constitution and laws of the land. Am- 
bitious and designing men, disappointed 
in their personal aims, have been ena- 
bled, chiefly by misrepresenting the 
feelings of one portion of the country to- 
ward the other, to usurp and exercise a 
power which has become not only tyran- 
nical and oppressive in several States 
whose constitutional governments it has 
temporarily suspended, but dangerous to 
the entire Union; the pretences origin- 


vally held forth as a justification for acts 


of lawlessness and treason have been 
laid aside ; the intention of the leaders 
of this wicked rebellion to destroy the 
Union, cemented by the blood of our 
forefathers, is now fully manifest ; and, 


| elated by an accidental success, they au- 


daciously threaten the national capital. 
As chief magistrate of the State, it is my 
solemn duty to warn all good and loyal 
men of the dangers to which our institu- 
tions are exposed, and to urge upon 
them the necessity of an earnest and 
zealous codperation with the authorities 
of the State and General Governments ; 
of a cheerful contribution of their means 
to support the public credit, and of ac- 
tive enrollment in the forces now being 
organized for the defence of the Union ; 
convinced that the tranquility of the 
country, so wantonly disturbed, can only 
be restored by the prompt and vigorous 
suppression of rebellion and treason, 
wherever they may appear. The repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United 
States, lately convened in Congress at 
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the call of a constitutionally-elected Pres- 
ident, in view of the perils which sur- 
round the Union, have, by legislative 
enactments, provided for liberal supplies 
of men and means for the enforcement 
of the laws, and have thus invited a 
hearty and zealous response on the part 
of several States. New York has never 
wavered in her devotion to the Union. 
She prizes it on account of the many 
blessings which all parts of the country 
alike have received from it ; on account 
of the memory of her patriot sons, by 
whose blood it was purchased ; and for 
the inestimable benefits it confers upon 
_the present, and secures to future gener- 
ations. Her noble response to the call 
of the President, in April last, was such 
as to preserve to her the proud title she 
has long borne in the family of States. 
Another stage in the great rebellion has 
been reached, and the Government, ap- 
preciating the dangers now menacing it, 
appeals for aid. The whole country, 
the civilized world, now looks to the 
State of New York. Let the response 
be worthy of her history. Let her an- 
swer go back in full ranks of earnest 
men, who, justly valuing the magnitude 
of the interests involved, temporarily 
relinquish their pursuits, and prepare to 
meet the crisis.” 

Governor Dennison of Ohio, in a Pro- 
clamation dated August 28th, reminds 
the people of the State that, without a 
regiment of troops at the opening of hos- 
tilities, they had already sent more than 
30.000 men into the field armed and 
equipped. ‘ The Federal Government,” 
said he, ‘‘again calls upon you for sol- 
diers. 
serious as it was in many respects to the 
rebels, has added to their audacity and 
insolence. Encouraged by apparent suc- 
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cess, they have augmented their forces, 
and enhanced the necessity for vigilance 
and power in Washington, in Western 
Virginia, and at Missouri. Twenty-nine 
regiments of infantry, together with a 
proportionate force of artillery and cav- 
alry, are now being organized in your 
State. As the Executive of the State, it 
becomes my duty to appeal to you to 
perfect those organizations as rapidly as 
possible.” In allusion, doubtless, to the 
suggestions of the ‘‘ peace” advocates, the 
“rump” of the old Democratic party as 
they were termed, he added: “I invoke 
you to give no ear to any counselsunfriend- 
ly to the prompt and effective consolida- 
tion of the military force which the General 
Government requires to repel the threat- 
ened assaults of the enemy and crush the 
rebellion. It must be suppressed or the 
Government is subverted. Its suppres- 
sion can only be effected by vigorous 
measures on the part of that Govern- 
ment, promptly sustained by the people, 
animated by a positive and comprehen- 
sive policy. I conjure you to give no 
heed to any proposition, under whatever 
sanction it may come, for negotiation or 
compromise with armed rebellion. The 
only condition upon which negotiation 
can be tolerated is the complete surren- 
der of the rebels to the national Gov- 
ernment, and an unqualified return of 
their allegiance to its supreme authority. 
Without that, there should be no adjust- 
ment, without it there can be no peace.” 
Indiana, with her Crittenden, Dumont, 
Milroy, and other noble spirits of the 
war at the head of her regiments, exhib- 
ited equal alacrity in recruiting and send- 
ing her forces into the field. Early in Au- 
gust the State had thirty-six regiments 
rapidly equipping, besides several bat- 
teries of artillery and cavalry regiments. 
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Governor Buckingham of Connecticut, 
in his Proclamation of August 31st, par- 
ticularly denounced various acts inter- 
fering with the support of the Govern- 
ment in its conduct of the war. After a 
brief allusion to the course of the seced- 
ing States combining their energies to 
rob us of the blessings of a free Govern- 
ment as the greatest crime recorded in 
history, he added: ‘At this critical 
juncture our liberties are still further 
imperiled by the utterance of seditious 
language ; by a traitorous press, which 
excuses or justifies the rebellion; by 
several organizations, which propose to 
resist the execution of the laws of this 
State by force ; by the public exhibition 
of ‘ peace flags,’ falsely so called ; and by 
an effort to redress grievances regardless 
of the forms and officers of the law.” 

One of these peace flags alluded to 
had been hoisted a few days before at 
Stepney, ten miles north of Bridgeport, 
on occasion of a meeting of persons sup- 
posed to be unfriendly to the war. As 
the assembly was about opening, ‘‘a pro- 
cession of carriages appeared containing 
one hundred of the first citizens of Bridge- 
port and twenty-five of the returned vol- 
unteers. In less than forty seconds the 
secession flag was trailing in the dust, 
and in twenty seconds more it was torn 
in five hundred pieces. Several pistols 
and one gun were taken from the seces- 
sionists, who drew, but dared not fire 
them. A Union meeting was then or- 
ganized, of which Elias Howe, Jr., was 
appointed President, and P. T. Barnum 
Secretary. Some glorious Union resolu- 
tions denouncing peace secession meet- 
ings were passed.”* At another meeting 
at New Fairfield the same day an at- 





* Special Despatch of P. T. Barnum to N. Y. Zribune, 
August 24, 1861. 











tempt to pull down the peace flag which 
had been raised, was resisted, and a 
serious fight ensued, in which two “ peace 
men” were severely handled. 

A general order having been issued 
from the War Department in July pro- 
hibiting the mustering into the service of 
volunteers who do not speak the English 
language, and giving rise to much appre- 
hension as to the employment of foreign- 
ers in the War, it was explained by a 
subsequent order as not applying to re- 
giments or companies of foreign national- 
ity in which men and officers speak the 
same tongue, but to prevent the enlist- 
ment, into regiments or companies whose . 
officers speak the English language only, 
of men not understanding it, and to in- 
duce such persons to enlist under officers 
whose language they do understand.* A 
communication on this subject was ad- 
dressed by Mr. Alberger, the Mayor of 
Buffalo, to the Secretary of State, who 
replied that the misconceived order had 
been ‘entirely rescinded and vacated,” 
and that there was no obstacle whatever 
to the acceptance of the services of vol- 
unteers on the ground of their nationality 
or language. ‘‘The contest for the 
Union,” he added, with a just feeling of 
the occasion, its opportunities and neces- 
sities, ‘‘is regarded, as it ought to be, 
a battle of the freemen of the world for 
the institutions of self-government.” 

An address, delivered at a mass meet- 
ing of the people of Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the 16th of August, by the 
Hon. Caleb B. Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior, may be taken as an exhibition 
of the policy of the Government, as the 
speaker asserted the conservative princi- 
ples of the administration, reviewed its 
course, and justified its measures as dic- 





* General Order War Department, Aug. 3, 1861. 
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tated by the necessities of the times. 
Touching upon a topic ever uppermost 
in the minds of a New England audience, 
he said: ‘‘I do not invoke you to engage 
in this war as a war against slavery. We 
are warring for a different principle. 
But there is an old adage brought down 
to us from the ancients, that ‘whom the 
gods would destroy they first madden.’ 
They are afflicted by that madness which, 
for their wickedness, God’s providence 
has brought upon them; and that will 
do more to crush out the institution of 
slavery than would have been done by 
the peaceful administration of the Gov- 
ernment in ten centuries. If that should 
be the consequence, I have no tears to 
shed. To the future and to Providence 
I leave the issues of this great question. 
It is not the province of the Government 
of the United States to enter into a cru- 
sade against the institution of slavery.” 

At a Union meeting at Bangor, Maine, 
in this month (September) Vice-Presi- 
dent Hamlin spoke. ‘‘ There has been a 
great deal,” he remarked, ‘said about 
peace. Iam a peace man, and for peace, 
and am willing to fight for it; and I am 
here flanked on either side with two ma- 
jestic peace-makers—the very best in- 
struments known to men to make a peace 
in times like the present. I am for a 
peace ; and I want it founded upon that 
basis that shall not entail upon my chil- 
dren the necessity of again passing 
through this ordeal. I am for peace ; 
but I want that peace that shall elevate 
us in the eyes of all the world, and which 
shall demonstrate that there is integrity 
and capacity enough in men for self-gov- 
ernment ; and I want a peace, too, that 
shall give security to the gallant men in 
the rebel States who have come forward 
and sacrificed their fortunes and almost 
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their lives at the altar of patriotism. I 
want to make peace with your Johnsons 
and your Holts, and men of that class— 
with men who are loyal to the country, 
and not with rebels who have muskets in 
their hands.” 

The Hon. Joseph Holt of Kentucky, 
at a meeting in New York on the 3d of 
September, at the invitation of the 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered one of 
those kindling addresses with which he, 
perhaps, more than any other, nerved 
the minds of his countrymen to the strug- 
ele upon which they had entered. Speak- 
ing of his State of Kentucky, he said: 
‘Tn spite of all the efforts to rend them 
asunder, New York and Kentucky this 
night stand before the world as sisters. 
Kentucky has not now, she never has 
had, and she never can have sympathy 
with either the spirit or the purpose of 
those conspirators who, at the head of 
armies and in the mad pursuit of power, 
are now reddening their hands in a na- 
tion’s blood. She abhorred them as 
Rome abhorred Cataline, as the Ameri- 
can people abhorred Benedict Arnold, as 
Christians abhor the memory of Judas 
Iscariot. That abhorrence was fully ex- 
pressed in her recent election, and yet in 
the very presence of that overwhelming 
popular demonstration, and in defiance 
and contempt of it, the public papers 
now assure us that the secessionists are 
preparing to precipitate that State into 
the horrors of civil war, simply and 
solely because she has refused to follow 
the example of Faust and sell herself to 
the devil. If, like the political bandits 
of South America, they atrociously per+ 
sist in appealing from the popular vote 
to the sword, then I venture to predict 
that it will be found that the Union men 
of Kentucky, with all their sincere love 
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of peace, still carry bullets as well as 
ballots in their pockets.” Of the senti- 
ment of the North he said, speaking from 
his observations in a recent tour through 
the region, he had ‘nowhere found any 
feeling of exasperation against the people 
of the South—no bluster, no threatening ; 
but at every point a solemn determina- 
tion to uphold the Government, connect- 
ed, at the same time, with a sadness and 
with a depth of tenderness I would in 
vain endeavor to describe. Strong and 
brave men, when speaking to me of the 
unhappy distractions which rend our 
country, have wept in my presence, and 
I have honored these men for this un- 
wonted exhibition of deep feeling, for if 
a brave man cannot weep over the 
threatened ruin of such a country and 
such a Government as this, where is 
there a catastrophe or a sorrow that can 
touch his heart? Everywhere, and in all 
places, the people seem now to realize 
the fact that this is not a war upon the 
people of the South, but a war undertak- 
en for their defence and for their deliv- 
erance.” In accordance with this earnest- 
ness and sympathy was the speaker’s 
appeal to the sense of duty of the North 
to play their part manfully in the conflict 
for the preservation of the Government 
of their fathers—while foreign nations 
were looking to its destruction. ‘‘ How 
gladly,” he exclaimed, ‘ would the ene- 
mies of freedom behold a monument of us 
in the skies, could they see inscribed 
upon it these words: ‘In memory of the 
great Republic of the United States, 
founded by Washington and destroyed 
by Toombs, Twiggs and Floyd!’” With 
equal scorn he denounced disloyal men 
at the North who would, by sowing dis- 
sension, weaken the force of the Govern- 
ment. which stood pledged to the sup- 








pression of the rebellion. ‘“‘ Fellow citi- 
zens,” said he in conclusion, ‘amid all 
the discouragements which surround us, 
I have still an unfaltering faith in human 
progress and in the capacity of man for 
self-government. I believe that the blood 
which the true lovers of our race have 
shed on more than a thousand battle- 
fields has borne fruit, and that that fruit 
is the Republic of the United States. It 
came forth on the world like the morning 
sun from his chamber. Its pathway has 
been a pathway of light and glory. It 
has brought blessings upon its people in 
the brimming fullness with which the 
rivers pour their waters into the sea. I 
cannot admit into my bosom the crushing 
thought that, in the full light of the 
Christian civilization of the nineteenth 
century, such a government is fated to 
perish beneath the swords of the guilty 
men who are now banded together for its 
overthrow. I cannot, I will not believe 
that twenty millions of people, cultivated, 
loyal, courageous, will ignominiously suf- 
fer their institutions to be overturned by 
ten millions, nearly half of whom are 
helpless slaves with fetters on their 
hands. Let us, then, rouse ourselves 
fully to this great work of duty. If it is 
to be done well, it should be done quick- 
ly. If we would economise both blood 
and treasure, we should move promptly, 
we should move mightily. At this very 
moment, were it possible to precipitate 
the whole physical force of the loyal 
States on the fields of the South, it would 
be a measure not only of wisdom, but of 
economy and humanity also.” 

On the 20th of August General Me- 
Clellan formally entered upon command 
of the army of the Potomac, which, as 
at that time constituted, comprised the 
troops serving in the former departments 
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GENERAL McCLELLAN’S SABBATH ORDER. T 


of Washington and North-eastern Vir- 


ginia, in the valley of the Shenandoah, 
and in the States of Maryland and Dela- 
ware. The following officers were at- 
tached to his staff: Major S. Williams, 
Assistant Adjutant - General ; Captain 
Alexander V. Colburn, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General ; Colonel R. B. Marcy, In- 
spector-General; Colonel T. M. Key, 
Aide-de-Camp ; Captain N. B. Swetser, 
[st Cavalry, Aide-de-Camp; Captain 
Edward McK. Hudson, 14th Infantry, 
Aide-de-Camp ; Captain L. A. Williams, 
10th Infantry, Aide-de Camp ; Major A. 
J. Myers, Signal Officer ; Major Stewart 
Van Vliet, Chief Quartermaster ; Cap- 
tain H. F. Clarke, Chief Commissary ; 
Surgeon ©. 8. Tripler, Medical Director ; 
Major J. G. Barnard, Chief Engineer ; 
Major J. M. Macomb, Chief Topographi- 
cal Engineer ; Captain Charles P. Kings- 
bury, Chief of Ordnance ; Brigadier- 
General George Stoneham, Volunteer 
Service, Chief of Cavalry; Brigadier 
General W. S. Barry, Volunteer Ser- 
vice, Chief of Artillery.” 

As a further and most important 
means of raising the morale, and adding 
to the efficiency of the army, General 
McClellan, on the 6th of September, 
issued the following order, enjoining the 
special observance of the Sabbath in the 
camp: ‘‘ The Major-General Command- 
ing desires and requests that in future 
there may be a more perfect respect for 
the Sabbath on the part of his command. 
We are fighting in a holy cause, and 
should endeavor to deserve the benign 
favor of the Creator. Unless in the case 
of an attack by the enemy, or some 
other extreme military necessity, it is 
commended to commanding officers, that 
all work shall be suspended on the Sab- 
bath ; that no unnecessary movements 














shall be made on that day; that the 
men shall, as far as possible, be per- 
mitted. to rest from their labors; that 
they shall attend Divine service after 
the customary Sunday morning inspec- 
tion, and that officers and men shall 
alike use their influence to insure the ut- 
most decorum and quiet on that day. 
The General Commanding regards this 
as no idle form. One day’s rest in 
seven is necessary to men and animals. 
More than this, the observance of the 
Holy Day of the God of mercy and of 
battles is our sacred duty.” 

Among other camp incidents which oc- 
curred while the army on the Potomac 
was in formation, was a visit on the 10th 
of September of President Lincoln, ac- 
companied by Secretary Cameron, Gov- 
ernor Curtin, and others to the Pennsyl- 
vania regiments. After the ceremony 
of presentation by Governor Curtin of 
a set of flags, provided by the Cincinnati 
Society of Philadelphia, to the brigade 
under command of General McCall, the 
distinguished party crossed the river by 
the Chain Bridge, where a scene oc- 
curred at one of the new forts which is 
remembered by the few words, often re- 
cited afterwards, addressed by General 


/McClellan to the troops: ‘‘Soldiers,” 


said he, ‘‘we have had our last retreat. 
We have seen our last defeat. You 
stand by me and I will stand by you, and 
henceforth victory will crown our efforts.” 

Words like these, incidentally spoken, 
were eagerly caught up by the public 
and treasured as sure promises of the 
success of the young General, upon whom 
the expectation of the war was now 
placed. At this early period of the contest 
there was certainly no ground of com- 
plaint of the want of confidence in those 
entrusted with its conduct, on the part 
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of the people. They yielded all frankly 
and freely to those in authority, and so 
far from withholding credit where it was 
due, were rather disposed, so sure were 
they of results, of paying the tribute of 
fame and admiration in advance. Gen- 
eral McClellan, in particular, was ac- 
cepted as the hero of the future; the 
newspapers eulogized him; the print 
shops were filled with his portraits : 
everything was hoped from his conduct 
of the war. So strong was this impres- 
sion that the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, Mr. Russell, whose letters 
were reprinted everywhere, presented 
his portrait at full length to the world, 
with a minuteness of description and 
personal detail applied usually only to 
long-established and well-tried celebri- 
ties. ‘When I had the pleasure,” he 
wrote, in an ingenious parallel between 
the two most talked-of men in the North- 
ern and Southern armies, ‘‘ of conversing 
with General McClellan for the first time 
he asked me several questions, with evi- 
dent interest and friendly curiosity—not 
unusual on the part of Generals in refer- 
ence to their antagonists — respecting 
General Beauregard. In his case there 
was all the more reason for such in- 
quiries, in the fact that they were old 
fellow-students and class-mates. To my 
mind there is something of resemblance 
between the men. Both are below the 
middle height. They are both squarely 
built, and famed. for muscular power 
since their college days. Beauregard, 
indeed, is lean and thin-ribbed ; McClel- 
lan is full and round, with a Napoleonic 
tendency to embonpoint, subdued by in- 
cessant exercise. Beauregard sleeps lit- 
tle ; McClellan’s temperament requires a 
full share of rest; both are spare and 
Spartan in diet, studious, quiet. Beau- 





regard is rather saturnine, and, if not 
melancholic, is of a grim gayety ; Mc- 
Clellan is genial even in his reserve. 
The density of the hair, the squareness 
of the jaw, the firmness and regularity 
of the teeth, and the outlines of the fea- 
tures, are points of similarity in both, 
which would be more striking if Beaure- 
gard were not of the true Louisianian 
Creole tint, while McClellan is fair-com- 
plexioned. Beauregard has a dark, dull, 
student’s eye, the dullness of which 
arises, however, from its formation, for 
it is full of fire, and its glances are quick 
and searching. McClellan has a deep, 
clear eye, into which you can look far 
and deep, while you feel it searches far 
and deep into you. Beauregard has 
something of pretension in his manner— 
not hauteur, but a folding-armed, medi- 
tative sort of air, which seems to say, 
‘Don’t disturb me ; [’m thinking of mili- 
tary movements.’ McClellan seems to 
be always at leisure; but you feel at the 
same time that you ought not to intrude 
too much upon him, even when you seek 
in vain for the grounds of that impres- 
sion in anything that he is doing or say- 
ing. Beauregard is more subtle, crafty 
and astute ; McClellan is more compre- 
hensive, more learned, more impression- 
able. Beauregard is a thorough soldier ; 
McClellan may prove he is a great gen- 
eral. The former only looks to military 
consequences, and disregards popular 
manifestations ; the latter respects the 
opinions of the outer world, and sees 
political as well as military results in 
what he orders. They are both the 
creatures of accident, so far as their pre- 
sent positions are concerned. It remains 
to be seen if either can control the cur- 
rent of events, and if in either the artil- 
leryman or the cavalry officer of the old 
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United States’ army there is the stuff 
around which history is moulded, such 
as that of which the artilleryman of Bri- 
enne or the leader of the Ironsides were 
made.” 

“General McClellan’s headquarters 
are in a pleasant house at the corner of 
a square—not unlike that of Gordon or 
Euston. By day, the door and windows 
are open; a sentry in blue tunic, blue 
cap, blue trowsers, all without which are 
called facings, brass buttons, with a dis- 
tracted eagle thereupon, and a waistbelt 
with a brass buckle inscribed ‘U.S.,’ 
walks up and down, generally with a 
pipe or cigar in his mouth, and his fire- 
lock carried horizontally over his should- 
er, so as to bring the bayonet on a level 
with any eye of which the unwary owner 
may be coming round the corner. Sev- 
eral dragoon horses are hitched up by 
the rail and the trees along the pave- 
ment, standing patiently and good-na- 
turedly, as American horses are wont to 
do, or, at most, stamping and flicking off 
the flies which in the United States try 
patience and temper so very hardly. 
At the door are ready orderlies, two 
quick, intelligent young men, who are 
civil without being servile, and who, in 
being so, afford some contrast to the va- 
rious very independent soldiers lounging 
or sitting on the steps reading news- 
papers, and waiting for answers to their 
messages. There is a sort of ‘Open 
Sesame’ air about the place which does 
not prevent the secrets inside being well 
kept. In the parlors are seated officers 
and visitors smoking or talking. The 
tables are covered with a litter of 
papers and journals and torn envelopes, 
and the clacking tongue of the telegraph 
instrument resounds through the build- 
ing. The General is generally upstairs, 
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and sundry gentle Cerberi bar the en- 
trance to his presence, nor is he des- 
titute of the art of making himself in- 
visible when he pleases. His staff are 
excellent men, I am told, and most 
courteous and gentlemanly I know, so 
far as my personal experience goes, nor 
could any commander be served more 
efficiently than the General is by such 
men, as Brigadier-General Vanvliet, or 
Colonel Hudson, notwithstanding the 
absence of a good deal of the stiffness 
which marks the approaches to some 
headquarters, as General McClellan found 
when he and his brother Commissioners 
sought in vain to obtain access to Mar- 
shal Pelissier in the Crimea. The Gen- 
eral, a short time ago an employeé on the 
Central Illinois Railway, but still with 
so much of the old spirit in him that he 
studied closely all the movements of that 
short Italian campaign of which he is not 
doomed to give a counterpart in this part 
of the world, is a nocturne, and at the 
close of long, laborious days, works hard 
and fast late into the night till sleep pur- 
sues and overtakes him, when he surren- 
ders readily, for he has one of those na- 
tures which need a fair share of rest, ca- 
pable though they be of great exertion 
without it on occasion. He works hard, 
too, in the saddle, and, when the business 
of the morning has been dispatched, off 
he goes, attended by a few officers and a 
small escort of orderlies and _ troops, 
across the Potomac, visiting the camps, 
examining positions, eating where for- 
tune spreads the board, and returning, 
eenerally after nightfall, to look over the 
reports, to issue orders, to baffle little 
politicians, and to stand on the defensive 
agvainst those of larger dimensions. Here 
he is natural, but vigilant—candid, but 
prudent, tobacco ruminant or fumant, full 
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of life, and yet contemplative—of a tem- 
per, indeed, which seems to take some 
of its color from that of the accidents of 
its surroundings in time and place.” * 
On the 11th September a reconnois- 
sance was made to Lewinsville, four or 
five miles from Camp Advance at the 
Chain Bridge, by General William F. 
Smith, commanding the brigade at that 
post. He had with him the 79th High- 
landers, New York State Militia, battal- 
ions of Vermont and Indiana volunteers, 
and of the 1st United States Chasseurs, 
a cavalry company, and Griffin’s West 
Point battery—in all about 2,000 men. 
A topographical survey was accomplish- 
ed, and the party was about returning in 
the afternoon, when they were attacked 
by a body of the enemy—the 13th Vir- 
ginia Volunteers, 305 men ; a section of 
Rosser’s battery, Washington Artillery ; 
and a detachment of the lst Cavalry ; 
the whole under command of Colonel J. 
E. B. Stuart. The dispositions of the 
enemy, who were favored by the ground, 
were skillfully made, their battery being 
placed so as to command the road over 
which the Union troops were returning. 
‘My intention,” says Colonel Stuart in 
his report of the affair, ‘‘ was to sur- 
prise them, and I succeeded entirely, 
approaching Lewinsville by the enemy’s 
left and rear, taking care to keep my 
small forces an entire secret from their 
observation. I at the same time care- 
fully provided against the disaster to 
myself which I was striving to inflict 
upon the enemy, and felt sure that, if ne- 
cessary, I could fall back successfully 
before any force the enemy might have ; 
for the country was favorable to retreat 
and ambuscade. At a point nicely 





* Correspondence of the London Times, Washington, 
October 7-20, 1861. 





screened by the woods from Lewinsville, 
and a few hundred yards from the place, 
I sent forward, under Major Terrill, a 
portion of his command, stealthily to 
reach the wood at a turn in the road, and 
reconnoitre beyond. This was admira- 
bly done, and the Major soon reported to 
me that the enemy had a piece of artil- 
lery in position in the road just at Lew- 
insville, commanding our road. I direct- 
ed him immediately to post his riflemen 
so as to render it impossible for the can- 
noneers to serve the piece, and, if possi- 
ble, to capture it. During subsequent 
operations the cannoneers tried ineffect- 
ually to serve the piece; and finally, 
after one was shot through the head, the 
piece was taken off. While this was go- 
ing on, a few shots from Rosser’s section, 
at a cluster of the enemy a quarter of a 
mile off, put the entire force of the enemy 
in full retreat, exposing their entire col- 
umn to flank fire from our pieces. Some 
wagons and a large body of cavalry first 
passed in hasty flight, the rifle piece and 
howitzer firing as they passed; then 
came a flying battery, eight pieces of ar- 
tillery (Griffin’s), which soon took posi- 
tion about six hundred yards to our 
front and right, and rained shot and 
shell upon us during the entire engage- 
ment, but with harmless effect, although 
striking very near. Then passed three 
regiments of infantry at double-quick, 
receiving in succession, as they passed, 
Rosser’s unerring salutation, his shells 
bursting directly over their heads, and 
creating the greatest havoc and confusion 
in their ranks. The last infantry regi- 
ment was followed by a column of caval- 
ry, which at one time rode over the rear 
of the infantry in great confusion. The 
field, general, and staff officers were seen 
exerting every effort to restore order in 
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their broken ranks, and my cavalry vi- 
dets, observing their flight, reported that 
they finally rallied a mile and a half be- 
low, and took position up the road, 
where they supposed our columns would 
be pursuing them. Captain Rosser, 
having no enemy left to contend with, at 
his own request was permitted to review 
the ground of the enemy’s flight, and 
found the road ploughed up by his solid 
shot and strewn with fragments of shells ; 
two men left dead on the road, one mor- 
tally wounded, and one not hurt taken 
prisoner. The prisoner said the havoc 
in their ranks was fearful, justifying what 
I saw myself of the confusion. Major 
Terrill’s sharpshooters were by no means 
idle, firing wherever a straggling Yankee 
showed his head, and capturing a lieuten- 
ant, (captured by Major Terrill himself,) 
one sergeant and one private, all belong- 
ing to the 19th Indiana (Colonel Mere- 
dith’s). . . . Our loss was not a scratch 
to man or horse. We have no means of 
knowing the enemy’s, except that it 
must have been heavy, from the effect of 
the shots. We found in all four dead 
and mortally wounded, and captured 
four. Of course they carried off all they 
could.” 

On the other hand, General McClel- 
lan reported to the Secretary of War 
that Griffin’s battery silenced the enemy’s 
battery, while Adjutant Ireland of the 
79th regiment, reported the retreat of 
the enemy under a well directed fire 
from the left wing, while the right cap- 
tured a Major of Colonel Stuart’s cavalry 
regiment. The lowest estimate of the 
enemy’s loss, he added, was four killed, 
two wounded, and one prisoner. ‘‘ Our 


men,” said General McClellan in his des- 
patch, ‘‘ behaved most admirably under 
fire.” 











The summer and autumn saw the ar- 
rival of several distinguished persons 
from the old world. In July, Prince 
Jerome Napoleon visited New York in 
his steam yacht, accompanied by his 
wife, the Princess Clotilde. He avoided 
ceremony on his travels, and interested 
himself, as a cultivated student in many 
lands, in the inspection of what the coun- 
try had fo show at this time best worthy 
of observation. Immediately presenting 
himself at Washington, he was entertain- 
ed by the President, visited the houses 
of Congress, inspected the camps, and 
passed beyond the lines to the encamp- 
ment of the enemy. He was accompa- 
nied by General McDowell, with an 
escort of cavalry, beyond Alexandria to 
the Confederate pickets before Fairfax 
Court-House, where he was received by 
Colonel Stuart, and conducted thence by 
way of Centreville to Manassas. There 
he was entertained by Generals Beaure- 
gard and Jolmston, and after a day 
spent in the camps and reviewing the 
troops, returned to Washington without 
extending his journey further in the reb- 
el States. He then rejoined the Princess 
at New York, visited the western prai- 
ries, Niagara and Canada, and about the 
middle of September left New York in 
his yacht for Boston and Halifax on his 
return to Europe. His journey was 
thought to have some political signifi- 
cance from his relationship to the Km- 
peror Louis Napoleon, though it was 
probably only of importance in this way 
in the information of the country which 
an intelligent observer carried to a Kuro- 
pean court, where it was thought his in- 
fluence was not unfriendly to the North. 
The correspondence of a member of the 








party with the Opinion Nationale of 
Paris, was noticeable for its candid criti- 
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cism of public events during the Prince’s 
visit to the United States. 

A few days before the departure from 
New York of Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
several other visitors, also distinguished 
by relations to the French throne, arriv- 
ed at the city. The new party included 
the Prince de Joinville, son of Louis 
Philippe, who came to place his son, the 
Duke de Penthievre, a youth of sixteen, 
in the United States naval school at 
Newport. He also brought with him his 
two nephews, sons of the late Duke of 
Orleans—the Count de Paris and the 
Duke de Chartres. Presently proceed- 
ing to Washington, the two young Princes 
tendered their military services to the 
Government, were accepted, and duly 
commissioned with the rank of Captain, 
were assigned to the staff of General 
McClellan. It was expressly stipulated 
by them that they would receive no pay 
for their services. Their motive in at- 
taching themselves to the army was 
undoubtedly to secure the military ex- 
perience which the organization of the 
large force before Washington was so 
well calculated to yield, and to gain for 
themselves, by actual service, that pres- 
tige of reputation in war which no nation 
values more highly than the French. It 
was a valued tribute also to the national 
cause, that the representatives of so dis- 
tinguished a house, with a possible future 
in the politics of Europe, should, in so 
marked a manner, identify themselves 
with its interests. The Princes remained 
in the service, faithfully fulfilling the ob- 
ligations they had assumed, and were 
with the army through the winter, in 
the forward movement in the spring, 
and in the battles before Richmond, in 
which they were honorably distinguish- 


| - ed, to the close of the campaign. 











As the Union army gained strength, 
and symptoms of an approaching move- 
ment in the ranks began to be evident, 
the enemy, apparently well advised of 
the condition of affairs in the camps, re- 
called their advanced pickets and reced- 
ed from some of their posts of observa- 
tion in the immediate neighborhood of 
Washington. Munson’s Hill, in the vi- 
cinity of Alexandria, their occupation of 
which had been something of a scandal to 
the army in its front, was thus evacuated 
by them on the morning of the 28th of Sep- 
tember, when the position was formally 
taken possession of by the Union troops. 
On their arrival they were surprised at 
the slight construction of works which 
had been represented to the public as of 
a really formidable character. A cor- 
respondent who visited the spot immedi- 
ately after its abandonment by the ene- 
my, thus describes the scene on the sum- 
mit of the hill. ‘Everybody, was 
laughing. The utter absurdity of the 
works as means of defence, their small- 
ness, meanness, insignificance, touched 
everybody’s sense of the ludicrous. The 
enclosure comprises about four acres, 
around which earth is roughly thrown to 
a height of perhaps four feet. Of course 
there is no ditch, no glacis—nothing, in 
fact, to give it the character of a fortifi- 
cation of any kind. It is not even regu- 
lar in form, but coils loosely and waver- 
ingly about the ground, as a huge snake 
might enfold it. In every respect it 
looks a squirmy piece of work. There 
are no embrasures for guns, but upon 
two of its projections are mounted— 
what! guns? No, indeed, but old logs, 
with a black circle painted in the middle 
of the sawed part to represent a formid- 
able armament. At such a distance as 
that of Bailey’s Roads, the deception 
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might very easily have remained unde- 
tected. In the middle of this wretched 
‘fort,’ the remains of a hastily-constructed 
hut still stood ; but, with the exception 
of a few trees, it contained nothing else. 
Behind it, on the slope of the hill, were a 
group of irregular shanties, thrown to- 
gether for the protection of troops. Their 
number was sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of about one regiment, certainly not 
more. <A considerable quantity of straw 
and a few forgotten rations lay about. 
The usual offensive odors of a rebel Vir- 
ginia camp were heightened in this case 
by the stench from a dead and decaying 
horse, which the rebels apparently had 
not energy enough to remove, but left to 
rot among them.” 

An enumeration of the military works 
in the vicinity of Washington, in the 
General Orders issued by General Mc- 
Clellan on the 30th of September, will 
afford some idea of the organized labor 
performed by officers and men of the 
army in the brief period of two months— 
during which, it should be remembered, 
the hastily collected levies were being 
received, armed, equipped, and instruct- 
ed in the elements of military service. 
The toil thrown upon the engineering 
department was immense in this work of 
encircling the capital, on both sides of 
the Potomac, with a chain of mutually 
supporting fortified posts and intrench- 
ments. The following names were given 
to these works in the ‘‘ order” alluded to. 
The work south of Hunting Creek, ‘‘ Fort 
Lyon ;” that on Shuter’s Hill, ‘‘ Fort 
Ellsworth ;” that on the left of the Semi- 
nary, ‘ Fort Worth ;” that in front of 
Blenker’s brigade, ‘‘ Fort Blenker ;” that 
in front of Lee’s House, ‘‘ Fort Bard ;” 
that near the mouth of Four Mile Creek, 


“Fort Scott -” that on Richardson’s Hill, 
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‘Fort Richardson ;” that known as Fort 
Albany, ‘‘ Fort Albany ;” that near the 
end of Long Bridge, ‘‘ Fort Runyon ;” 
the work next on the right of Fort Alba- 
ny, ‘‘ Fort Craig ;” the work next on the 
right of Fort Craig, ‘“ Fort Tillinghast ;” 
the work next on the right of Fort Til- 
linghast, ‘‘ Fort Ramsay ;” the work next 
on the right of Fort Ramsay, ‘“ Fort 
Woodbury :” that next on the right of 
Fort Woodbury, ‘‘ Fort De Kalb ;” the 
work in rear of Fort Corcoran and near 
the canal, ‘‘ Fort Haggerty ;” that known 
as Fort Corcoran, ‘Fort Corcoran ;” 
that to the north of Fort Corcoran, 
“Fort Bennett ;’ that south of Chain 
Bridge on the height, ‘Fort Ethan 
Allen ;” that near the Chain Bridge on 
the Leesburg road, ‘‘ Fort Marcy ;” that 
on the cliff north of the Chain Bridge, 
‘Battery Martin Scott ;’ that on the 
height near the Reservoir, ‘ Battery 
Vermont ;” that near Georgetown, ‘‘ Bat- 
tery Cameron ;” that on the left of Ten- 
nallytown, ‘‘ Fort Gaines ;” that at Ten- 
nallytown, ‘Fort Pennsylvania ;” that 
at Emory’s Chapel, ‘ Fort Massachu- 
setts ;’ that near the camp of the 2d 
Rhode Island regiment, ‘‘ Fort Slocum ;” 
that on Prospect Hill, near Bladens- 
burg, ‘‘ Fort Lincoln ;” that next on the 
left of Fort Lincoln, “ Fort Saratoga ;’ 
that next on the left of Fort Saratoga, 
‘Fort Bunker Hill ;” that on the right 
of General Sickles’ camp, ‘‘ Fort Stan- 
ton ;” that on the right of Fort Stanton, 
‘Fort Carroll ;’ that on the left towards 
Bladensburg, ‘‘ Fort Greble.” 

A grand review of artillery and caval- 
ry, on the 8th of October, described in 
the reports of the day as the grandest 
spectacle of the kind ever witnessed on 
this continent, was accepted by the pub- 
lic as an indication of the strength and 
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spirit of the national army on the Potom- 
ac, and its rapidly advancing efficiency 
for the early resumption of hostilities. 
Six thousand cavalry and one hundred 
and twelve guns, with an artillery force 
of fifteen hundred men, appeared in this 
spectacle, at which President Lincoln, 
the Secretary of State, the Prince de 
Joinville, and other celebrities were 
present. General McClellan was on the 
field with his staff. General Stoneman 
conducted the review, the artillery being 
commanded by General Barry, and the 
cavalry by General Palmer. The area 
for the movements embraced about two 
hundred acres. . 

In accordance with the resolution of 
the recent Congress, President Lincoln, 
on the 12th of August, had issued the 
following Proclamation for a National 
Fast-Day : ‘‘ Whereas, a Joint Commit- 
tee of both Houses of Congress has 
waited on the President of the United 
States, and requested him to recommend 
a day of Public Humiliation, Prayer, and 
Fasting, to be observed by the people of 
the United States with religious solemni- 
ties, and the offering of fervent supplica- 
tions to Almighty God for the safety 
and welfare of these States, His blessings 
on their arms, and a speedy restoration 
of peace ; And whereas, It is fit and be- 
coming in all people at all times to ac- 
knowledge and revere the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of God, to bow in humble sub- 
mission to His chastisements, to confess 
and deplore their sins and transgres- 
sions in the full conviction that the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
and to pray with all fervency and con- 
trition for the pardon of their past 
offences, and for a blessing upon their 
present and prospective action; And 
whereas, When our beloved country, 








once, by the blessing of God, united, 
prosperous, and happy, is now afflicted 
with faction and civil war, it is peculiar- 
ly fit for us to recognize the hand of 
God in this visitation, and in sorrowful 
remembrance of our own faults and 
crimes as a nation and as individuals, to 
humble ourselves before Him, and to 
pray for His merecy—to pray that we 
may be spared further punishment, 
though justly deserved ; that our arms 
may be blessed and made effectual for 
the reéstablishment of law, order, and 
peace throughout our country, and that 
the inestimable boon of civil and religious 


liberty, earned, under His guidance and ~ 


blessing, by the labors and sufferings of 
our fathers, may be restored in all its 
original excellence ; Therefore, I, ABRA- 
HAM LincoLn, President of the United 
States, do appoint the last Thursday in 
September next as a day of Humiliation, 
Prayer, and Fasting for all the people of 
the Nation, and I do earnestly recom- 
mend to all the people, and especially to 
all Ministers and Teachers of religion of 
all denominations, and to all heads of 
families—to observe and keep that day 
according to their several creeds and 
modes of worship, in all humility, and 
with all religious solemnity, to the end 
that the united prayer of the Nation may 
ascend to the Throne of Grace, and 
bring down plentiful blessings upon our 
own country.” . 

As the appointed day approached, the 
recommendation was seconded by various 
Proclamations of Governors of States, 
Mayors of cities, and Pastoral Letters 
and forms of prayer issued by the clergy. 
All breathed a serious, reverent spirit, 
and were calculated to impress upon the 
heart of individuals a sense of the calam- 
ity which had befallen the land, and at 
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the same time nerve them for further 
efforts in support of the Government. 
‘‘In this momentous hour,” was the lan- 
guage of the Proclamation of Governor 
Morgan of the State of New York, 
‘‘when rebellious hands have kindled the 
flames of civil war in our land, avowedly 
for the purpose of overthrowing a Gov- 
ernment peculiarly blessed of God, it is 
most fitting that we should publicly re- 
cognize our dependence upon the favor of 
Him whose authority is supreme, and 
whose jurisdiction is universal; who 
raiseth up and casteth down nations, but 
who maketh not inquisition for blood of 
them that put their trust in Him ; that 
we supplicate Him not: to remember 
against us our former iniquities, which 
have justly provoked Him to inflict these 
heavy judgments.” The fast thus pro- 
claimed was generally observed through- 
out the Northern States with unusual so- 
briety. There was comparatively little 
in the sermons delivered to agitate or in- 
flame the public mind. The political ne- 
cessity of the struggle had been too fully 
discussed to furnish much new material for 
-the pulpit. The war was an admitted fact, 
undertaken and accepted as a matter of 
duty, and with prayer and penitence the 
religious public sadly bowed to the dis- 
pensation, -supplicating deliverance for 
the nation. 

On the 16th of August President Lin- 
coln issued a Proclamation marking an 
important stage in the progress of the 
war. It was another application of the 
blockade, with stringent provisions for 
non-intercourse, with penalties of confis- 
cation for its infringement. It ran thus: 
‘“ Whereas, On the 15th day of April, 
the President of the United States, in 
view of an insurrection against the laws, 
Constitution, and the Government of the 








United States, which had broken out 
within the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas, and in pursuance 
of the provisions of the act entitled ‘ An 
act to provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections, and repel invasions, 
and to repeal the act now in force for 
that purpose,’ approved February 28, 
1795, did call forth the militia to sup- 
press said insurrection, and cause the 
laws of the Union to be duly executed, 
and the insurgents have failed to dis- 
perse by the time directed by the Presi- 
dent ; and whereas, such insurrection has 
since broken out and yet exists within 
the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas ; and whereas, 
the insurgents in all the said States claim 
to act under authority thereof, and such 
claim is not disclaimed or repudiated by 
the person exercising the functions of 
government in each State or States, or in 
the part or parts thereof in which combi- 
nations exist, nor has such insurrection 
been suppressed by said States ; now, 
therefore, I, Apranam Lancoun, Presi- 
dent of the United States, in pursuance 
of an act of Congress, July 13, 1861, do 
hereby declare that the inhabitants of 
the said States of Georgia, South Caroli- 
na, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Florida (except the in- 
habitants of that part of the State of 
Virginia lying west of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and of such other parts of 
that State, and the other States herein- 
before named, as may maintain a loyal 
adhesion to the Union and the Constitu- 
tion, or may be from time to time occu- 
pied and controlled by the forces engaged 
in the dispersion of said insurgents), are 
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in a state of insurrection against the 
United States, and that all commercial 
intercourse between the same and the in- 
habitants thereof, with the exceptions 
aforesaid, and the citizens of other States 
and other parts of the United States, is 
unlawful, and will remain unlawful until 
such insurrection shall cease or has been 
suppressed ; that all goods and chattels, 
wares and merchandise, coming from any 
of said States, with the exceptions afore- 
said, into other parts of the United States, 
without the special license and permis- 
sion of the President, through the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or proceeding to 
any of said States, with the exceptions 
aforesaid, by land or water, together 
with the vessel or vehicle conveying the 
same, or conveying persons to or from 
said States with said exceptions, will be 
forfeited to the United States, and that 
from and after fifteen days from the issu- 
ing of this proclamation, all ships and 
vessels belonging in whole or in part to 
any citizen or inhabitant of any of said 
States with said exceptions, found at sea 
or in any port of the United States, will 
be forfeited to the United States, and I 
hereby enjoin upon all District-Attor- 
neys, Marshals, and officers of the Reve- 
nue and of the Military and Naval forces 
of the United States, to be vigilant in the 
execution of said act, and in the enforce- 
ment of the penalties and forfeitures im- 
posed or declared by it, leaving any 
party who may think himself aggrieved 
thereby to his application to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the remission of 
any penalty or forfeiture, which the said 
Secretary is authorized by law to grant, 
if, in his judgment, the special cireum- 
stances of any case shall require such 
remission.” At the expiration of the 
fifteen days, various important seizures 
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of rebel property were made in accord- 
ance with this Proclamation. At New 
York twenty-five vessels, belonging in 
whole or in part to Southern owners, 
were summarily seized by the Surveyor 
of the port. 

The beginning of September brought a 
rumor to the camp of the death of Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis, which was partly 
credited through the Northern States, 
and afforded to the newspapers an op- 
portunity to discuss the characters of the 
leaders in the rebellion, with reference to 
the supposed choice of a successor. The 
report apparently had its origin in noth- 
ing more authentic than a rebel flag 
having been seen at half-mast over an 
encampment of the enemy; though it 
was somewhat encouraged by the well- 
known ill-health of the Confederate Pres- 
ident. Among other articles of the kind 
an editorial in a New York journal was de- 
voted to a species of obituary, the writer 
considering that if not actually dead, his 
subject’s official career was closed, the 
feeble state of his physical powers hardly 
justifying his reélection as the head of 
the Confederacy. It is curious to read 
in this article, which by no means under- 
valued certain personal qualities of the 
President, his irreproachable private 
character, and gentlemanly bearing in 
debate, while it denounced his ambition 
at the expense of his country, that “ Mr. 
Davis’s death or retirement can hardly 
be regarded as more than an incident of 
our great struggle—not an event.” * 

There were numerous disorderly acts 
during the month of August in the sup- 
pression, by mob violence, of newspapers 
charged with promulgating secessionist 
doctrines, aiding and abetting, by their 
articles, the cause of the South. The 





* New York Tribune, September 4, 1861. 
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Democratic Standard, at Concord, N.H., 
the Democrat, published at Bangor, 
Maine; the Hast. Pa. Sentinel; the 
Jeffersonian, published at Westchester, 
Pa.; the Stark County Democrat, at 
Canton, Ohio; the Christian Observer, 
Philadelphia, and several other religious 
newspapers at St. Louis and Louisville, 
were among the obnoxious sheets. The 
offices were usually mobbed, with more 
or less violence, and the type thrown 
into the street. In other cases, the 
suppression was made, as at St. Louis, 
of the War Bulletin and Missourian, by 
military authority, or by United States’ 
officers. At Concord shots were fired 
from the office of the Standard, and two 
soldiers in the mob were wounded when 
the property of the paper was destroyed. 
The journal, it seems, had given offence 
by its reflections on a militia regiment 
which had returned from the war. In 
one instance the editor in person was 
made the sufferer. At Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, on the evening of the 19th 
August, Ambrose L. Kimball, the editor 
of an obnoxious “‘secessionist journal,” 
the Hssex County Democrat, was vio- 
lently removed from his residence by a 
crowd of town’s people, who formed a 
circle round him in the street, and re- 
quested him to express regret for what 
he had published. Making no reply to 


this, he was compelled to lay aside every | 


article of his clothing but his drawers, 
and still refusing to apologise, ‘he was 
completely covered with a coat of tar 
and feathers, after which, being mounted 
ona rail or pole, was conveyed to Mer- 
rimack Street, in front of the office 
of The Democrat, and directly under 
the American flag, behind which, as 
with a ‘masked battery,’ he had bom- 
barded the Government of his country, 





in the publication of the speeches of Val- 
landigham and Breckinridge ; while in 
editorials of much violence, he had ad- 
vocated and defended the cause of the 
rebels.” He was then required to cheer 
the flag, and afterwards taken, still riding 
on the rail, to the residence of one of his 
friends at Bradford, after which he was 
brought back to town, and placed in front 
of the Eagle House, where he was com- 
pelled to kneel down and repeat in sub- 
stance this confession and affirmation : 
‘Tam sorry that I have published what 
I have, and I promise that I will never 
again write or publish articles against 
the North, and in favor of secession, so 
help me God.” After this he was con- 
ducted to his home.* 

On the 16th of August the Grand Jury 
of the United States Circuit Court, sitting 


‘at New York, presented several newspa- 
pers, the Journal of Commerce, the 


News, Day Book, and Freemans Jour- 
nal of New York, and the Brooklyn 
Eagle, as ‘disloyal presses, in the fre- 
quent practice of encouraging the rebels 
now in arms against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by expressing sympathy and 
agreement with them, the duty of ac- 
ceding to their demands, and dissatisfac- 
tion with the employment of force to 
overcome them.” The Journal of Com- 
merce was denounced “for having pub- 
lished a list of newspapers in the Free 
States opposed to what it calls ‘the pre- 
sent unholy war.’ The Grand Jury are 
aware (continued this presentation) ‘ that 
free governments allow liberty of speech 
and of the press to their utmost limit, 
but there is, nevertheless, a limit. If a 
person in a fortress, or an army, were to 
preach to the soldiers submission to the 





* Correspondence of the Boston Traveller, Haverhill, 
August 20, 1861. ¢ 
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enemy, he would be treated as an 
offender. Would he be more culpable 
than the citizen, who, in the midst of the 
most formidable conspiracy, and rebel- 
lion, tells the conspirators and rebels 
that they are right, encourages them to 
persevere in resistance, and condemns 
the efforts of loyal citizens to overcome 
and punish them as an ‘unholy war?” 
A few days after, on the 22d, an order 
from Washington to the New York Post- 
master forbade the forwarding through 
the mails of any of the newspapers ‘ pre- 
sented by the Grand Jury as danger- 
ous.” The same day large parcels of the 
Daily News for the South and West 
were seized on their way at the express 
offices at Philadelphia. The result of 
these obstacles was that the papers were 
discontinued, or some change of editor- 
ship or policy was brought about, which 
placed them more in accordance with 
popular opinion, or at least quieted their 
open hostility to the cause undertaken 
by the Government. Generally the ne- 
cessities of the times, or the interpreta- 
tion of that necessity by the authorities, 
allowed little free public discussion of 
the policy of the war. It was accepted 
as a fact from which there was no es- 
cape, and with comparatively slight 
exceptions, unlimited confidence was 
placed, spite of repeated disappoint- 
ments in the duration of the war, in the 
ability and judgment of the Administra- 
tion. The newspapers which fell under 
the discipline of the people, were few in 
number, and in most cases of compara- 
tively little influence in the formation of 
public opinion. 

In connexion with this subject we may 
introduce the reply of Mr. Seward to the 
remonstrance of certain thin-skinned cit- 
izens, who had complained of the liber- 








ties taken by the correspondent of the 
London Zimes—a reply, as was ob- 
served at the time, which might have 
been extended to the denouncers of those 
home journals which were so unceremo- 
niously treated by a portion of the pub- 
lic and the Government. The sharp, 
and by no means friendly comments of 
Mr. Russell, in his letters to The Zimes, 
upon what he proclaimed the disorgan- 
ized condition of the army after the bat- 
tle of Bull Run, had, it seems, the effect 
of irritating ‘‘many patriotic and intel- 
ligent citizens,” who applied by memorial 
to the Secretary of State, asking the at- 
tention of the Government particularly 
to what they considered treasonable mat- 
ter in a certain letter of the correspond- 
ent of the 10th of August, in which he 
had commented freely on the proposed 
system of taxation, the desertion of the 
troops, and an alleged ‘‘ schism” between 
the regulars and volunteers. These state- 
ments were pronounced by the memo- 
rialists untrue, and a design attributed 
to the writer of bringing the credit and 
fame of the Government into disrepute 
in foreign countries. To this Mr. Seward 
replied in a public letter or circular 
printed in the newspapers. ‘It has 
been the habit,” said he, ‘‘of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to take no 
notice of representations, however ob- 
noxious, made by the press of foreign 
nations, or even injurious utterance made 
by Ministers or other agents for foreign 
powers in the ordinary transaction of 
their own affairs. The Government, on 
the contrary, has hitherto recognized, as 
worthy of its observation, only the lan- 
guage and action of the Executive organs 
of foreign States. For myself, I confess 
I have not read the publication com- 


| plained of, and I am quite sure that it 
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has not arrested the attention of any 
other member of the Administration, en- 
grossed, as we all necessarily are, with 
urgent public duties and cares. How- 
ever erroneous the facts or the inferences 
of the writer may be, they nevertheless 
stand on his own individual authority, 
while the whole patriotic press of our 
own country is free, and is interested to 
refute them. The Government of the 
United States: depends not upon the 
favor or good will of foreign nations, but 
upon the just support of the American 
people. Its credit and its fame seem to 
me now, more than ever heretofore, safe 
in their keeping. If it be assumed that 
the obnoxious paper may do harm here, 
is it not a sufficient reply that probably 
not fifty copies of the London Zimes ever 
find their way to our shores? If it be 
said again, that the obnoxious communi- 
cation has been widely published in the 
United States, it seems to me a sufficient 
rejoinder that the censure of a magnani- 
mous Government in that case ought to 
fall on those of its own citizens who re- 
produce the libel, rather than on the 
foreigner who writes it exclusively for 
remote publication. Finally, interference 
with the press, even in the case of an ex- 
isting insurrection, can be justified only 
on the ground of public danger. Ido 
not see any such danger in the present 
case, even if one foreigner does pervert 
our hospitality to shelter himself in 
writing injurious publications against us 
for a foreign press. A hundred other 
foreigners as intelligent, as virtuous, and 
as respectable as he is, are daily en- 
rolling themselves in the army of the 
United States, to defend and maintain 
the Union as the chief hope of humanity 
in all countries, and for all ages. 
there be a better illustration of that 
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great fundamental truth of our system 
than that error of opinion may safely be 
tolerated when reason is left free to 
combat it.” 

There were, during the summer of 
1861, also numerous arrests of individ- 
uals, sometimes of persons of influence, 
who were supposed to be rendering 
treasonable service to the rebellion by 
correspondence with the Confederate 
Government, or exciting hostility to the 
war ; of others acting as agents or bank- 
ers ; emissaries on their way to Europe, 
down to a humbler class of adventurers, 
who crept stealthily through the North 
on some trading scheme to supply the 
necessities of the South. Suspected per- 
sons were watched by the police in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the cir- 
cumstances reported to Washington. 
When the case was thought of sufficient 
consequence, an order was forwarded 
from the Department of State to lodge 
the accused in Fort Lafayette in New 
York harbor, the general receptacle or 
place of confinement for political offend- 
ers. As the grounds of these arrests 
were seldom made public, while the 
suspension of the privilege of the writ 
of habeas corpus precluded any exami- 
nation of the cases before judicial tri- 
bunals, and no official or other report 
has been, up to the time at which we 
write, made of the cases, it is of course 
impossible to pronouace any judgment 
on the necessity or wisdom of these 
measures. One hundred and seventy- 
five prisoners of State were committed 
to Fort Lafayette in three months, from 
July to October. Among them were 
not a few persons of political and social 
eminence, including Charles J. Faulkner, 
late Minister of the United States at 
Paris, James W. Wall of Burlington, 
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N. J., James G. Berrett, Mayor of 
Washington, D.C., Pierce Butler of 
Philadelphia, ex-Governor Charles F. 
Morehead of Kentucky, George P. Kane 
of Baltimore. 

Some of the more influential and ar- 
dent of the ladies at Washington, who 
turned their position to account in favor 
of the Southern cause, were also placed 
under arrest and kept within the limits 
of their own houses. ‘‘ Several interest- 
ing arrests have been made,” says a spe- 
cial Washington despatch to the New 
York Zridune, under date of August 
25th, ‘“‘among them that of Mrs. Green- 
how, widow of the former librarian and 
translator at the State Department, who 
died in California some years since ; also 
Mrs. Philipps, wife of a former member 
of Congress from Alabama. Both are 
fashionable women, of a bold type of 
character, with rebel affinities, and are 
accused of carrying on treasonable cor- 
respondence, telling the enemy about our 
forces, fortifications, showing our weak 
points, and exaggerating everything in 
their favor, and enjoying intimate per- 
sonal and epistolary relations with them. 
One of these women, who are under 
guard at their houses, with the family 
who refuse to leave them, boasts of her 
imprisonment, and calls from windows to 
passers-by, that theirs ‘is a free coun- 
try.’ ? 

The general principles on which these 
arrests and other unusual proceedings 
were justified were, that the country was 
in a state of war, when the laws made 
for a state of peace were, from the neces- 
sity of the case, properly suspended, and 
that the President, who assumed and 
| took upon his shoulders the responsibility 
of these extraordinary acts, was, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, exercising a war power 








justified by his authority. The proceed- 
ing was defended by Mr. Edward Ever- 
ett, who instanced a memorable prece- 
dent for his argument. ‘‘ The governor 
of Malta,” said he, ‘‘ was once censured 
in Parliament for some alleged severity 
toward the editor of a journal in that 
island, and the liberty of the press was 
declared to be in danger. The Duke of 
Wellington said he was as friendly as 
anybody to the liberty of the press in 
London, but a free press in the island of 
Malta was as much out of place as it 
would be on the quarter-deck of a man- 
of-war. We suppose the most enthusi- 
astic champion of the liberty of the press 
would hardly think it right to publish a 
journal within the walls of Fort McHen- 
ry, in which the officers of that garrison 
should be daily advised to desert, and 
the men be constantly exhorted to muti- 
ny, and whose columns should be filled 
with persistent abuse of the Government 
and all engaged in its defence. Why 
should journals of that description be al- 
lowed to diffuse their poison within its 
walls amidst the excitable population of 
a large city?” This, of course, did not 
pledge Mr. Everett to approval of every 
exercise of an authority so delicate in its 
nature, and liable, in the hurry of events, 
to injudicious employment. 
doubtedly, the force of his argument can- 
not be denied, yet no lover of liberty 
will dispute the risk of establishing pre- 


‘cedents in a time of war which may be 


used to the disadvantage of the people 
by misguided or despotic rulers in peri- 
ods of less real danger. It is impossible, 
with the evidence at present before us, 
to estimate the propriety of all the ar- 
rests, seizures, and other extraordinary 
interruptions by the Government, during 
this rebellion, of the rights of citizens as 
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enjoyed in times of peace. They will be 
sifted hereafter by the diligent historian 
when the turmoil of conflict has passed 
away, and rightly, not so much for the 
censure of individuals, whose errors of 
judgment may be pardoned under such 
extraordinary circumstances, but for a 
warning of the dangers and calamities of 
war—one of the greatest evils of which 
is the opportunity which it presents for 
inflicting serious injuries upon the cause 
of civil liberty. It is the parent of innu- 
merable woes in the myriads which it 
sends to horrid slaughter, and the count- 
less agonies with which it burdens a 
whole generation ; but its most deadly 
wounds are those which survive the 
memory of the battle-field, and are per- 
petuated in altered conditions of society, 
and new and less happy forms of govern- 
ment. 

Another novelty to the American peo- 
ple at this time was the introduction of 
the passport system. It was adopted at 
a moment when great activity had been 
shown throughout the country by the en- 
emy after their success at Bull Run ; 
when the navigation of the Potomac was 
interrupted by their batteries; when 
they were reported to be approaching 
Maryland with designs upon the capital, 
which was supposed to be in danger ; 
when the defeated army of General 
Lyon was in retreat from Springfield, and 
Fremont was calling lustily for troops ; 
when agents of the Confederate States 
were busy in the North, and making 
their way to its ports to procure the ma- 
terials of war, confer with their ambassa- 
dors abroad, and stimulate the friendly 
European opinion already enlisted on 
their side. On the 18th of August, a 
notice was issued from the State Depart- 
ment forbidding any person to enter or 
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leave the country without a passport. 
The order thus read: ‘‘ Zo all whom it 
may Concern: Until further notice, no 
person will be allowed to go abroad from 
a port of the United States without a 
passport either from this Department or 
countersigned by the Secretary of State. 
Nor will any person be allowed to land 
in the United States without a passport 
from a Minister or Consul of the United 
States, or, if a foreigner, from his gov- 
ernment, countersigned by such Minister 
or Consul.” The regulation was not to 
take effect in regard to persons: coming 
from abroad until a reasonable time shall 
have elapsed for it to become known in 
the country from which they may pro- 
ceed. A subsequent explanatory notice 
stated that the regulation was principally 
intended to check the communication 
of disloyal persons with Europe, and 
that, consequently, ordinary travellers on 
the lines of the railroads entering the 
British possessions would not be inter- 
fered with unless in any special case the 
agent of the Government on the border 
should object to their transit. Under 
this regulation, the starting of trans- 
Atlantic passengers sailing from the 
Northern ports was for a time quite ac- 
tive, and the free communication of rebel 
agents with their friends abroad became 
a matter of increased difficulty. Facili- 
ties were supplied in the chief cities for 
procuring passports. The regulation con- 
tinued in force for a month or two, and 
was then dropped, to be revived again 
under peculiar cirumstances—to check 
the escape of persons from the country 
subject to military duty at the call of 
the Government. The very day the 
passport order reached New York, a call 
appeared in the journals from Mr. Cam- 
eron, Secretary of War, addressed to 
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each Governor of the Northern States, 


requesting them immediately to forward 
to Washington ‘all volunteer regiments 
or parts of regiments, armed, equipped, 
or uniformed or not.”* The activity 
which prevailed in supplying volunteers 
for the war may be judged from the fact 
that fifty-one recruiting stations, nearly 
all for supplying new regiments, were at 
this time open in the city of New York. 
There were thirty-one skeleton regi- 
ments formed at the same time at Phila- 
delphia. . Everywhere throughout the 
North, East, and West, a similar alacrity 
prevailed. : 

An opportunity presently occurred for 
the Secretary of State to put before the 
public the ground taken by the Govern- 
ment in justification of the arrests and 
the attendant suspension of the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus. Two 
British subjects named Patrick and Rah- 
ming, having been arrested and sent to 
Fort Lafayette, her Majesty’s minister at 
Washington, Lord Lyons, was induced 
to make the proceeding the subject of re- 
monstrance, in the following letter to 
Mr, Seward, the Secretary of State. 
“ Washington, Oct. 10,1861. Sir: Her 
Majesty’s Government were much con- 
cerned to find that two British subjects, 
Messrs. Patrick and Rahming, had been 
subjected to arbitrary arrest, and al- 
though they had learnt from a telegraph- 
ic dispatch from me that Mr. Patrick had 
been released, they could not but regard 
the matter as one requiring their very 
serious consideration. Her Majesty’s 
Government perceive that when British 
subjects, as well as American citizens, 
are arrested, they are immediately 
transferred to a military prison, and 





* Order of the War Department to the Governors of the 
Loyal States, August 19, 1861. 





that the military authorities refuse to 
pay obedience to a writ of habeas corpus. 
Her Majesty’s Government conceive that 
this practice is directly opposed to the 
maxims of the Constitution of the United 
States ‘ that no person shall be deprived 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.’ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are willing, however, to make every 
allowance for the hard necessities of a 
time of internal trouble ; and they would 
not have been surprised if the ordinary 
securities of personal liberty had been 
temporarily suspended, nor would they 
have complained if British subjects, fall- 
ing under suspicion, had suffered from 
the consequences of that suspension. 
But it does not appear that Congress has 
sanctioned in this respect any departure 
from the due course of law ; and it is in 
these circumstances that the law officers 
of the Crown have advised Her Majesty’s 
Government that the arbitrary arrests 
of British subjects are illegal. So far as 
appears to Her Majesty’s Government, 
the Secretary of State of the United 
States exercises, upon the reports of 
spies and informers, the power of de- 
priving British subjects of their liberty, 
of retaining them in prison, or liberating 
them, on his own will and pleasure. 
Her Majesty’s Government cannot but 
regard this despotic and arbitrary power 
as inconsistent with the Constitution of 
the’ United States, as at variance with 
the treaties of amity subsisting between 
the two nations, and as tending to pre- 
vent the resort of British subjects to the 
United States for the purposes of trade 
and industry. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have therefore felt bound to in- 
struct me to remonstrate against such 
irregular proceedings, and to say that, 
in their opinion, the authority of Con- 
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gress is necessary in order to justify the 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment of 
British subjects.” 

To this Mr. Seward replied the same 
day. He began by stating the circum- 
stances under which the arrests were 
made. In the case of Mr. Patrick, it 
seems that a treasonable correspondence 
of disloyal persons in Alabama was dis- 
covered to be carried on with Kurope by 
means of the house at New York in 
which he was a partner. Mr. Patrick 
was consequently committed to military 
custody at Fort Lafayette by the Secre- 
tary at War. When it was ascertained 
that he was personally loyal to the 
United States Government, and ignorant 
of the nature of the correspondence, he 
was promptly released. Mr. Rahming 
was arrested at New York on his ar- 
rival from Nassau, where he had at- 
tempted to induce the owner of the 
schooner Arctic to take cannon to Wil- 
mington, N.C., for the use of the rebels. 
On these facts he was likewise sent to 
Fort Lafayette, by the Secretary of State, 
but was in a short time released on 
executing a bond that he would bear 
true allegiance to the country. The 
particular cases being thus disposed of, 
the Secretary took occasion to instruct 
the foreign Minister on the principles 
by which the Government had been 
guided in instituting proceedings which 
seemed so utterly unwarrantable to that 
gentleman, that he thought it necessary 
to inform the Administration of their 
grievous departure from the laws which 
the national officers of all men were 





bound to understand and respect, ‘I 
have to regret,” said Mr. Seward, ‘that 
after he had suspended the great writ of 


after so long an official intercourse be- 
tween the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, it should be 
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necessary now to inform Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that all executive proceedings, 
whether of the Secretary of War or of 
the Secretary of State, are, unless dis- 
avowed or revoked by the President, 
proceedings of the President of the 
United States. Certainly it is not ne- 
cessary to announce to the British Gov- 
ernment now, that an insurrection, at- 
tended by civil war and even social war, 
was existing in the United States when 
the proceedings which I have thus re- 
lated took place. But it does seem 
necessary to state, for the information of 
that Government, that Congress is by 
the Constitution invested with no execu- 
tive power or responsibility whatever, 
and, on the contrary, that the President 
of the United States is, by the Constitu- 
tion and laws, invested with the whole 
executive power of the Government, 
and charged with the supreme direction 
of all municipal or ministerial civil 
agents, as well as of the whole land and 
naval forces of the Union, and that, in- 
vested with those ample powers, he is 
charged by the Constitution and laws 
with the absolute duty of suppressing 
insurrection as well as of preventing and 
repelling invasion; and that for these 
purposes he constitutionally exercises the 
right of suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus, whenever and wheresoever and 
in whatsoever extent the public safety, 
endangered by treason or invasion in 
arms, in his judgment requires. The 
proceedings of which the British Gov- 
ernment complain were taken on in- 


‘formation conveyed to the President by 


the legal police authorities of the coun- 
try, and they were not instituted until 


freedom, in just the extent that, in view 
of the perils of the State, he deemed 
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necessary. For the exercise of that dis- 
cretion he, as well as his chief advisers, 
among whom are the Secretary of War 
and Secretary of State, is responsible by 
law before the highest judicial tribunal 
of the Republic, and amenable also to 
the judgment of his countrymen and the 
enlightened opinion of the civilized world. 
A candid admission contained in your 
letter relieves me of any necessity for 
showing that the two persons named 
therein were neither known nor sup- 
posed to be British subjects when the 
proceedings occurred, and that in every 
case subjects of her Majesty residing in 
the United States, and under their pro- 
tection, are treated during the present 
troubles in the same manner, and with 
no greater or less rigor, than American 
citizens. The military prison which was 
used for the temporary detention of the 
suspected parties is a fort constructed 
and garrisoned for the public defence. 
The military officer charged with their 
custody has declined to pay obedience 
to the writ of habeas corpus, but the re- 
fusal was made in obedience to an ex- 
press direction of the President, in the 
exercise of his functions as Command- 
er-in-Chief of all the land and naval 
forces of the United States. Although 
it is not very important, it certainly is 
not entirely irrelevant to add, that so 
far as 1am informed, no writ of habeas 
corpus was attempted to be served, or 
was even sued out or applied for in 
behalf of either of the persons named ; 
although in a case not dissimilar. the 
writ of habeas corpus was issued out in 
favor of another British subject, and was 
disobeyed by direction of the President. 

“The British Government have can- 
didly conceded, in the remonstrances be- 
fore me, that even in this country, so re- 











markable for so long an enjoyment by its 
people of the highest immunities of per- 
sonal freedom, war, and especially civil 
war, cannot be conducted exclusively in 
the forms and with the dilatory remedies 
provided by municipal laws, which are 
adequate to the preservation of public 
order in time of peace. ‘Treason always 
operates, if possible, by surprise, and 
prudence and humanity therefore equally 
require that violence concocted in secret 
shall be prevented, if practicable, by un- 
usual and vigorous precaution. I am 
fully aware of the inconveniences which 
result from the practice of such precau- 
tion, embarrassing communities in social 
life, and affecting, perhaps, trade and in- 
tercourse with foreign nations. But the 
American people, after having tried in 
every way to avert civil war, have ac- 
cepted it at last as a stern necessity. 
The chief interests, while it lasts, are not 
the enjoyments of society, or the profits 
of trade, but the saving of the national 
life. That life saved, all the other bless- 
ings which attend it will speedily return, 
with greater assurance of continuance 
than ever before. The safety of the 
whole people has become, in the present 
emergency, the supreme law; and so 
long as the danger shall exist, all classes 
of society equally, the denizen and the 
citizen, cheerfully acquiesce in the meas- 
ures which that law .prescribes. The 
Government does not question the learn- 
ing of the legal advisers of the British 
Crown, or the justice of the deference 
which her Majesty pays to them. Never- 
theless, the British Government will 
hardly expect that the President will 
accept their explanations of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, especially 
when the Constitution, thus expounded, 
would leave upon him the sole executive 
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responsibility of suppressing the existing 
insurrection, while it would transfer to 
Congress the most material and indis- 
pensable power to be employed for that 
purpose. - Moreover, these explanations 
find no real support in the letter, and 
much less in the spirit of the Constitution 
itself. He must be allowed, therefore, 
to prefer to be governed by the view of 
our organic national law which, while it 
will enable him to execute his great 
trust with complete success, receives the 
sanction of the highest authorities of our 
own country, and is sustained by the 
general consent of the people for whom 
alone that Constitution was established.” 

In this correspondence it was gener- 
ally conceded that Mr. Seward gained 
an easy diplomatic triumph. His letter 
was also valuable at home for its clear 
exhibition of the position of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of arrests. Simul- 
taneously with this correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Seward and Lord Lyons, a 
circular, issued on the 14th of October, 
directed to the Governors of the North- 
ern States on the seaboard and lakes, 
was thought to exhibit some uneasiness 
on the part of the Government as to the 
possible military interference of foreign 
powers, especially of England; though 
it was probably intended only to call the 
attention of the people to the serious res- 
ponsibilities of the struggle in which they 
were engaged, and to show foreign pow- 
ers that the nation was fully resolved to 
maintain its independent action. The 
circular invited attention to the improve- 
ment of the defences of the loyal States, 
and suggested an immediate expenditure 
for the purpose. The motives for. this 
request were thus presented: ‘ The 
present insurrection had not even re- 
vealed itself in arms when disloyal citi- 
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zens hastened to foreign countries to 
awake their intervention for the over- 
throw of the Government and the des- 
truction of the Federal Union. These 
agents are known to have made their 
appeals to some of the more important 
States without success. It is not likely, 
however, that they will remain content 
with such refusals. Indeed, it is under- 
stood that they are industriously en- 
deavouring to accomplish their disloyal 
purposes by degrees and by indirection. 
Taking advantage of the embarrassments 
of agriculture and manufacture and com- 
merce in foreign countries, resulting from 
the insurrection they have inaugurated 
at home, they seek to involve our com- 
mon country in controversies with States 
with which every public interest, and 
every interest of mankind, require that 
it shall remain in relations of peace, 
amity and friendship. I am able to 
state, for your satisfaction, that the pros- 
pect of any such disturbance is now less 
serious than it has been at any previous 
period during the course of the insur- 
rection. It is, nevertheless, necessary 
now, as it has hitherto been, to take 
every precaution that is possible to avoid 
the evils of foreign war, to be superin- 
duced upon those of civil commotion, 
which we are endeavoring to cure. One 
of the most obvious of such precautions 
is that our ports and harbors on the seas 
and lakes should be put in a condition 
of complete defence for any nation that 
may be said to voluntarily incur danger 
in tempestuous seasons when it fails to 
show that it has sheltered itself on every 
side from which the storm might possibly 
come.” 

A correspondence of this period be- 
tween two eminent bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America, the Right 
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Rey. P. N. Lynch, Bishop of Charleston, 
S. C., and Archbishop Hughes of New 
York, brings. before us with some dis- 
tinctness the relative condition, hopes 
and prospects of the two portions of the 
country. The letter of Bishop Lynch 
was dated Charleston, August 4, 1861, 
and in some roundabout way passed the 
blockade in season to elicit a reply from 
the Archbishop, dated the 23d of the 
month, which, in the absence of post- 
office communication, was printed in the 
Catholic newspaper, the Metropolitan 
record. Ag both letters were doubtless 
written with an eye to the public, the 
end was thus directly gained in spite of 
the regulations restricting all intercourse 
between the North and the South. 
Passing over the oft-repeated discussion 
of the origin of the war, already va- 
riously presented in these pages, we find 
the following passages of an_ historical 
interest bearing directly upon the pre- 
sent state of the struggle, more than six 
months after the first decided steps 
taken in the secession movement at 
Charleston: ‘‘ What a change,” writes 
Bishop Lynch to his friend, ‘‘ has come 
over these States since I wrote to you 
a long letter last November, and even 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you 
last March. All that I anticipated in 
that letter has come to pass, and more 
than I looked for. All the hopes cherish- 
ed last spring, of a peaceable solution, 
have vanished before the dread realities 
of war. What is still before us? Mis- 
souri, Maryland and Kentucky are 
nearer secession now than Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee were 
four months ago. Missouri is a battle- 
field. 1 think that President Davis, 
after the victory at Stonebridge, will 
probably, as: his next move, throw a 








column into Maryland. Kentucky will, 
ere long, be drawn into the struggle, 
and the United States will, in less than 
ten months, be divided into two not 
unequal parts, marshaling hundreds of 
thousands of men against each other.” 
Missouri, Maryland and Kentucky were 
indeed to be the scene of the rivalry of 
the contending parties during the period 
indicated, but with a result more favor- 
able to the Union cause than the writer 
probably expected. 

The following speculations on the con- 
duct and duration of the war which Sum- 
ter had inaugurated, and for which the 
recent contest at Bull Run had opened 
an indefinite future, are of interest, ex- 
pressing as they do the opinions of this 
period of an intelligent and well informed 
observer, in a position of such high in- 
fluence and authority at the South. “The 
war,” writes Bishop Lynch, “was un- 
necessary in the beginning. It brings 
ruin to thousands in its prosecution. It 
will be fruitless of any good. At its 
conclusion the parties will stand apart 
exhausted and embittered by it; for 
every battle, however won or lost, will 
have served but to widen the chasm 
between the North and South, and to 
render more difficult, if not impossible, 
any future reconstruction. Will it be a 
long war, or a short and mighty one? 
The Cabinet and the Northern press has 
pronounced for the last. Yet this igs 
little more than an idle dream. What 
could 400,000 men do? I do not think 
there is a general on either side able to 
fight 50,000 men. And the North would 
need eight or ten such generals. Cer- 
tainly the 40,000 under McDowell, after 
five hour’s fighting, fought on mechanic- 
ally without any generalship. The higher 
officers had completely lost the guiding 
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reins. On our side the Southern troops 
ought to have been in Washington with- 
in forty-eight hours. But the 40,000 
on the Confederate side were, I appre- 
hend, too unwieldy a body for our gen- 
erals. Did not Bonaparte say, that ‘ not 
one of his marshals could general 50,000 
men in battle? Soult could bring them 
to the field, and place them properly, 
but could go no further.’ But without 
generals, what could 400,000 men do 
against the South? By force of num- 
bers, and at great loss, they might take 
city after city. But unless they left 
large permanent garrisons, their author- 
ity would die out with the sound of their 
drums. Such an army marching through 
a country covered with forests and thick- 
ets, and occupied by a population hostile 
to a man, and where even school-boys 
ean ‘ bark a squirrel,’ would be decimated 
every hundred miles of its progress by a 
cuerrilla warfare, against which it could 
find no protection. This mode of attack- 
ing the South can affect nothing beyond 
the loss of life it will entail, and the tem- 
porary devastation that will mark the 
track of the armies. ..... One other 
warlike course remains—to capture and 
hold all the Southern ports, and thus 
seek to control commerce independent 
of secession, leaving the interior of the 
South to fret and fume as it pleases. 
This is the problem of belling the cat. 
The Northern forces would have to cap- 
ture Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Wil- 
mington, N.C., Pensacola, Mobile, New 
Orleans and Galveston, besides some 
fifteen other similar points. At each of 
them they would find a stone bridge ; 
and even if they should succeed, they 
could only hold military possession, and 





be ever in arms against the attacks of 
the State authorities. Peace could never | 


be established by any such course. It 
would not be successful, and even if 
successful—it would never subjugate it.” 

Thus much for the active prosecution 
of the war. Looking at it on the other 
hand as a controversy to be finally de- 
termined in the slow exhaustion of the 
resources of the combatants, he found the 
North and the South thus relatively sit- 
uated, ‘That portion of the former 
United States will suffer most in such a 
contest, and must finally succumb, which 
is least able to dispense with the support 
it received from the other two sections. 
How the North can do without our 
Southern trade I presume it can judge 
after three or four months’ trial. But it 
would seem that the failure to sell to the 
South one hundred and twenty millions 
of their manufactures each year,’ the 
stoppage of so much of their shipping 
interest as was engaged in the two hun- 
dred and twenty millions of our foreign 
exports, and the return importations, 
and in our internal coasting trade, to- 
gether with the loss of the profits and 
commissions on so vast a business, must 
have a very serious effect, one that I see 
no way of escaping. Truly, the North 
has to pay dearly for its whistle of 
Black Republicanism. The North-west 
depended partially on the South for a 
market for its productions, and so far 
will suffer from the loss of it. It must 
also be incidentally affected by com- 
mercial embarrassments at the North. 
They will assuredly have enough to eat 
and to wear, but the ‘fancy’ prices of 
real estate and stocks, by which they 
computed their rapidly increasing wealth, 
must fall in a way to astonish Wall 
Street. Should their own crops fail, as 
they sometimes do, or should the Euro- 
pean crops be abundant, their commerce 
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must fall. Yet, as the mass of the poor 
will have all that they ever get any- 
where—food and raiment, and that with- 
out stint—the North-west will suffer 
comparatively little. How will it fare 
with the South should the war be long 
and so powerfully waged as to require 
the Southern Confederation to keep say 
100,000 men in arms, and if her ports 
are strictly blockaded? This is an im- 
portant question, and one that can be 
answered only from a practical know- 
ledge of the habits, resources, and dis- 
positions of the Southern people. Our 
needs will be provisions, clothing, money 
for the governmental and war expenses, 
and for the purchase from abroad of 
what we absolutely require, and are not 
already supplied with. As for pro- 
visions, I am satisfied that this season we 
are gathering enough for two years’ 
abundant supply. Every one is raising 
corn, wheat and stock. On this point 
the South need not envy the North-west. 
Again, manufactures of every kind are 
springing up on all sides. In this State 
we are providing for our wants—from 


lucifer matches and steam engines to | 


powder and rifled cannon. Clothing, 
too, though of a ruder. texture, and 
sometimes inferior quality, is abundantly 
made, and easily procured. The sup- 
ply of tea and coffee will, I presume, in 
time run out. This will put us to some 
trouble, but otherwise, neither for pro- 
visions nor for clothes, will the South be 
seriously inconvenienced. 
(by-the-by, more quiet and orderly now, 
if possible, than before), will remain de- 
voted to agriculture, while the rapidly 
increasing demand for home productions 
of every kind gives ready employment 
to the poorer clssses of the whites. 
What amount of gold and silver there 
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is within the Confederate States I can 
only guess at—I suppose about 25,- 
000,000. But as the greater part of 
our expenses is at home, any currency 
we are satisfied to use will do—whether 
bank bills, Confederate bonds, or trea- 


sury notes. When we go abroad it 
must be with gold or with cotton. This 
last is the spinal column of our financial 
system. The following is the proposed 
mode of operating with it: two millions, 
or two-and-a-half, of bales will be con- 
veyed to the Confederate government, to 
be paid for in bonds or treasury notes. 


This cotton will be worth, at ordinary 
prices, $100,000,000. 


If it can be ex- 
ported at once, it is so much gold. If 
it is retained, it will form the security 
for any loan that may be required 
abroad. The other third of the cotton 
will be sold by the planters as best they 
can on their own account. The chief 
difficulty is the blockade, which may 
prevent the export and sale abroad of 
the cotton. A loan on it as security, 
while it is still unshipped, and scattered 
in the interior in numberless small ware- 
houses, could not easily be effected. 

‘Up to the present time, and for six 
months more, the blockade, so far from 
doing any serious injury, has, on the 
contrary, benefited, and will continue 
to benefit, the South, forcing us to be 
active, and to do for ourselves much that 
we preferred formerly to pay others to 
do forus. I presume that next January, 
with a crop of 3,500,000 or 4,000,000 
bales in hand, the South would become 
very restive under a strict blockade. 
Should it continue twelve months longer, 
property at the South would go down, 
as they say it has in New York. But 
before that time comes, another very 
serious complication arises —how Eng- 
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land and France will stand the cutting 
off of the supply of an article on which 
depend two-thirds of the manufacturing 
interests of the one, and one-third of 
those of the other? They cannot, try 
they never so much, supply the de- 
ficiency. As far as the feelings of Eng- 
land are concerned, and I presume, those 
of France, too, both nations are decided- 
ly and bitterly anti-slavery ; but neither 
will be guilty of the mistake of the 
North, and utterly sacrifice vast in- 
terests for the sake of a speculative 
idea. If they find they cannot do with- 
out Southern cotton, they will interfere, 
first probably to make peace, and if that 
effort fails, then in such other manner as 
will secure for them what will be a 
necessity. Mr. Seward’s letter to Day- 
ton, and its reception in Europe, the 
transportation of troops to Canada, and 
Admiral Milne’s declaration as to the 
inefficiency of the blockade, are straws 
already showing the probable course of 
future events. Is the Federal Govern- 
ment strong enough for a war with Eng- 
land and France, in addition to that with 
the South ?” 

Archbishop Hughes, in his reply, de- 
fended with spirit the attitude of the 
North, treating the war as a sad neces- 
sity for the preservation of the Govern- 
ment and the State, and the avoidance 
of the intolerable evils of anarchy and 
perpetual hostilities. Some points in his 
remarks are worth noting. Of the ob- 
ject of the war, he said, “There ap- 
pears to be an idea in the South that the 
Federal Government and the people of 
the North are determined to conquer 
and subjugate them. This, I think, is a 
great mistake. First, in the stern sense 
of the word ‘conquer,’ it seems to be 
utterly impossible ; and, if possible, I 
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think it would be undesirable and in- 
jurious both to the North and to the 
South. Unless I have been deceived by 
statements considered reliable, I would 
say that the mind of the North looks 
only to the purpose of bringing back the 
seceded States to their organic condition 
ante bellum.” 

As Christian Bishops, the thoughts of 
these writers were turned to the pros- 
pects of peace, which both desired ; but 
which neither had, for some time to 
come, much ground to hope for. The 
remarks of Archbishop Hughes on this 
subject, proposing a possible plan of ad- 
justment, sufficiently demonstrate the 
perplexities of the question. “That 
word ‘peace,’” said he, ‘is becoming 
more or less familiar here in the North. 
In a crisis like this it is not, in my 
opinion, expressive of a sound principle 
or a safe policy. Its meaning changes 
the basis and the issue of this melan- 
choly war. If changed, it will be a war, 
not between the South and the North, 
geographically considered, but a war 
between the two great political parties 
that divide the country. Instead of this 
partisan hostility, wise patriots should 
rival each other in restoring or pre- 
serving the Union as one nation, its 
prosperity, and the protection of hap- 
piness of its entire people, in all their 
legitimate rights. But all this is to be 
judged of by others, and the opinion of 
any individual is of the smallest account. 
If a word of mine could have the slight- 
est influence, I would suggest that even 
while the war is going on, there might 
be a convention of the seceded States 
held within their own borders. It might 
be one representative appointed from 
each of those States, by the governor, to 
meet and examine the whole case as it 
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now stands — arrange and draw up a 
report of their grievances, or what they 
consider such—and report to their res- 
pective Governors the result of their de- 
liberations, and the conclusions at which 
they have arrived. The same process 
might be adopted in the States that have 
not seceded, and similar reports made 
to their respective Governors. This 
would be only a preparatory measure for 
something more important. If a better 
feeling or understanding could be even 
partially arrived at, a future convention 
of all the States, by their representatives, 
would have something to act upon. The 
difficulties might be investigated and pro- 
vided for ; the Constitution might be re- 
vised by general consent, and if the plat- 
form — sufficiently ample for 3,000,000 
at the period when the Constitution was 
formed—is found to be neither of breadth 
nor strength to support a population of 





33,000,000, wise and patriotic men 
might suggest, according to the rules 
prescribed in the original document, the 
improvements which the actual condition 
of the country would seem to require. 
The Constitution itself, in its letter and 
spirit, is no doubt the same as it was 
when first framed ; but everything around 
us has been undergoing a change for 
the last eighty years. For a peace of 
that kind I would be a very sincere, if 
not an influential advocate. But to ex- 
pect that a peace will spring up by the 
advocacy of individuals in the midst of 
the din and clash of arms, amid the mu- 
tually alienated feelings of the people, 
and the widening of the breach which 
has now separated them, would be, in 
my opinion, hoping against hope. Still 
we must trust that the Almighty will 
overrule and direct the final issues of 
this lamentable contest.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE CRUISE OF 


THE privateer, or ship of war, as she 
claimed herself to be, of the greatest re- 
pute in the service of the Confederates 
at this period, was undoubtedly the 
Sumter, sailing under the command of 
Captain Raphael Semmes. This officer 
had been of some note in the United 
States Navy. A native of the State of 
Maryland, he had entered the service in 
1826, and since that time had been em- 
ployed in eleven years of active service 
at sea, and about ten years’ duty on 
shore. He had borne a part of consid- 
erable distinction in the naval operations 
on the coast of Mexico in the war with 
that nation in 1846-7, as Flag-Lieuten- 
ant of the squadron, and Lieutenant- 
Commanding the ill-fated United States 
brig Somers. He succeeded Commander 
Ingraham in charge of this vessel at the 


THE SUMTER. 


end of October, 1846, and was actively 
engaged in an efficient prosecution of the 
blockade till the sudden destruction of 
his vessel on the 8th of the ensuing De- 
cember. While in pursuit of a vessel 
apparently endeavoring to run the block- 
ade, the Somers was struck by a heavy 
norther, and being lightly ballasted, was 
thrown on her beam-ends, and in ten 
minutes sunk in the waves. In this brief 
interval Lieutenant Semmes acted with 
praiseworthy seamanship and heroism. 
After doing all that could be done to save 
the vessel, he gave orders to preserve as 
many of the crew as possible, launching 
a boat with success, and placing on board 
of her several officers and seventeen men, 
who were unable to swim, with directions 
to make for the neighboring Verde Is- 
land and return for others. He himself 
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remained in the fast-sinking ship to share 
the fortunes of his comrades in a plunge 
into the deep. Being a good swimmer 
he reached a floating portion of the 
wreck, and was presently rescued in the 
midst of the tempest by his ship’s boat 
returning from the shore. Of seventy- 
six persons composing the crew of the 
Somers, thirty-nine were lost in this dis- 
aster. The entire conduct of Lieutenant 
Semmes in this emergency appears to 
have been marked by exemplary pre- 
sence of mind.* 

Lieutenant Semmes was then reattached 
to the Flag-ship, and continued in ser- 
vice in the squadron till the following 
April, when he was employed on a mis- 
sion into the interior to the Mexican 
Government, to secure. the safety of 
Midshipman R. C. Rogers, who, while 
attached to the Somers, had been cap- 
tured on the shore in an attempt at 
night to gain information of the topo- 
graphy of the country, with a view to the 
destruction of a powder magazine of the 
enemy. ‘The Mexicans, it was stated, 
threatened to try him as a spy, and 
Lieutenant Semmes was charged by Com- 
modore Perry with a mission to the 
proper Minister in Mexico, to demand 
his release. At Jalapa he had some cor- 
respondence with General Scott on the 
object of his journey, that officer think- 
ing that the matter, with other arrange- 
ments for the exchange of prisoners, 
should be left in his hands. The affair 
ended in sending forward Captain Kear- 
ney from Puebla with a flag of truce 
to negotiate an exchange. Lieutenant 
Semmes accompanied theflag, and some in- 
effectual negotiations were had at the out- 
posts of the army, when the object of the 
expedition, so far as Lieutenant Semmes 
was specially concerned, was brought to 
an end by the appearance of Midship- 
man Rogers himself in Puebla, after an 
adventurous escape from the City of 
Mexico. Lieutenant Semmes then find- 





* Lieutenant Semmes to Commodore Perry, U. §S. 
frigate Raritan, December 10, 1846. 





|ing himself in the midst of the operations 


for the reduction of the capital, became 
attached as aid-de-camp to General 
Worth, and bore his part in the battles 
in the valley of Mexico—of all which, 
with the entry into the city, and his pre- 
vious naval service on the coast, he 
afterwards published an interesting ac- 
count, in a well-written volume, entitled 
“Service Afloat and Ashore during the 


| Mexican War.” 


A passage from that work, in the con- 
cluding portion, where the author esti- 


‘mates “the great advantages which are 


to accrue both to Mexico and ourselves” 
from the war with that country, curious- 
ly exhibits the sentiments of the author 
in 1851, when his book was published, 
in reference to some of the political ques- 
tions directly involved in the great Re- 
bellion in which Lieutenant Semmes 
became so active a participant. ‘In 
my opinion,” says he, “ the salvation of 
our institutions depends, in a great de- 
gree upon a reasonable extension of our 
limits. This is the only thing which 
will rob faction of its bitterness, if it 
does not entirely destroy it. Fanaticism, 
whether religious, political or social, is 
always local; it never spreads unless 
indeed it be spread as the great Arabian 
enthusiast spread his faith by the sword. 
And the reason why it does not spread 
is, that it is error ; and error, although it 
may be contagious in small districts, like 
the plague, can never inundate a vast 
country. Of what comparative import- 
ance is it at the present day, when our 
immense territory extends from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific oceans ; that a meet- 
ing to denounce a law of the Union, or 
for any other disloyal and treasonable 
purpose, is held in Faneuil Hall, in the 
good city of Boston? ‘The little actors 
on this little stage may make themselves 
as ridiculous as they please, but the 
President of this great Republic will 
quietly point them to the map, to remind 
them that the Massachusetts of the old 
thirteen is not the Massachusetts of the 
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thirty—forty—fifty—a hundred States ! 
And that she is as powerless now for 
evil as she was formerly powerful for 
good. The Federal officers, armed with 
a posse comitatus, if need be, from the 
Pacific, will disperse her mobs, however 
composed, and execute the process which 
represents the majesty of twenty—thirty 
—forty — fifty millions of people. As 
our territorial limits increase, the indi- 
vidual States will become less and less 
important, and local jealousies and heart- 
burnings will scarcely produce more ef- 
fect upon the nation at large than does 
the gossiping of a remote village upon a 
metropolitan city. Shay’s Rebellion in 
Massachusetts, and the Whisky Rebellion 
in Pennsylvania threw the whole country 
into commotion, and caused the Execu- 
tive much anxiety and a good deal of 
trouble before they could be quelled. 
We should regard these things at the 
present day as mere ‘tempests in a tea- 
pot.’ And where is the solution for this? 
In the fact that then St. Mary’s in Geor- 
gia was our southern boundary, whereas 
now our flag floats proudly on the shores 
of the boundless Pacific! The diversity 
of climates, productions and pursuits, 
will be so many additional motives for 
adhesion, making us, comparatively more 
dependent upon each other, and binding 
us together in one great free-trades’ 
union. While these great ends are ac- 
complished, each State will be as inde- 
pendent in all local concerns as before, 
and except in a few prescribed particulars, 
will be, to all intents and purposes, sov- 
ereign. It is this particularity of our 
system which befits it for extension al- 
most ad infinitum, in contradistinction 
to central and consolidated governments. 
As for commerce, it is only necessary to 
remark, that our Pacific front opens to 
us, and will enable us to monopolize al- 
most all the commerce of the Hast In- 
dies, and of the west coast of America, 
north and south. This will make us the 
carriers and the factors of the world. 

Twenty years hence and it will be no 
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longer Britannia, but America, ‘rules 
the waves.’ But it would require a vol- 
ume to enumerate all the advantages 
which have accrued, and are yet to ac- 
crue to us, from the Mexican war.’”* 

It is to be regretted that Captain 
Semmes thought himself called upon to 
relinquish these encouraging prospects 
of a mighty empire for the revolutionary 
project of its destruction. When the 
Southern rebellion ripened to actual re- 
volt, he abandoned the service of the 
national Government, and, in command 
of the Sumter, became one of the most 
active agents of the Confederates. 

The first notice we have of this vessel 
in the rebel service is in the message of 
President Jefferson Davis, in April, 1861, 
to the Provisional Congress at Montgom- 
ery. He there speaks of her as one of 
two purchased vessels, which had been 
named the Sumter and Macree, and 
which were then being prepared for 
sea with all possible dispatch. The 
Sumter was formerly the Marquis de la 
Habana, a propeller steamer plying be- 
tween Havana and New Orleans as a 
packet, and always noted as an extraor- 
dinary fast sailor. After the purchase 
from the Spanish owners, she was en- 
tirely refitted for naval service; the 
upper works with the cabins were re- 
moved, to afford a clear deck, and new 
machinery was inserted, working below 
the water-line. Her armament consist- 
ed of four 32-pounder rifled guns, and 
one rifled 68 on a pivot, to which a 12- 
pounder field howitzer was added. Her 
chief officers, when she was placed in 
commission in the beginning of June, 
were Captain Semmes, Lieutenants John 
M. Kells, R. F. Chapman, W. E. Evans, 
and J. M. Stripling, with a complement 
of 114 men. She was shortly after 
brought down the river to the forts at 
the entrance, and the remainder of the 
month was passed in drill and prepara- 
tion for sea, awaiting an opportunity for 
running the blockade, which was main- 





* Service Afloat and Ashore, pp. 473-4, 
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tained at the mouth of the Mississippi by 
the United States steam sloops Brooklyn 
and Powhatan. At length, on the last 
day of June, it being ascertained that the 
blockading vessels were temporarily out 
of the way, the Sumter ran out to sea. 
She had scarcely, however, crossed the 
bar when the Brooklyn was perceived in 
chase of a sailing vessel, which was im- 
mediately given up for the pursuit of the 
Sumter. <A trial of speed now ensued 
between the two war steamers with every 
inch of canvas spread, which was con- 
tinned for several hours, when, by the 
extraordinary efforts of the Confederate 
vessel—her field howitzer being thrown 
overboard to lighten her—she gained on 
her competitor, and the Brooklyn re- 
turned to her station on the blockade. 
When he perceived that the pursuit 
was abandoned, Captain Semmes, re- 
joicing in the liberty of the seas, called 
all hands on deck, and gave three lusty 
cheers for the Southern Confederacy. 
The first trophy of his cruise was the 
capture, off the Isle of Pines, on the 3d 
of July, of the ship Golden Rocket, of 
Maine, of 600 tons, valued at $40,000. 
The officers and crew were taken off, and 
after being rifled of specie, provisions, 
extra sails, and whatever was available, 
the ship was burnt to the water’s edge. 
“The flames,” says an enthusiastic sail- 
or of the Sumter, in a letter intercepted 
by one of our cruizers in the Gulf, 
“leaped wild and high. First the fire 
ascended the mizzen-mast, and ran along 
the deck to the main, and then to the 
foremast. I have seen many beautiful 
sights, but this burning vessel was the 
most sublimely-grand sight my eyes ever 
witnessed.” The next day Captain 
Semmes celebrated the national anni- 
versary by the capture of the brigan- 
tines Ouba and Machias, laden with 
sugar, both of Maine. On the 5th 
and 6th five other Northern vessels, 
also laden with sugar, fell prizes to the 
Sumter. Seven of the captured vessels 
were carried in to Cienfuegos, where 








they were held for the benefit of the 
captors, under protection of the au- 
thorities till directions should be received 
as to their disposal from the home gov- 
ernment. The matter immediately be- 
came the subject of earnest remonstrance 
from Washington, as a violation of the 
Royal Proclamation, when the affair pre- 
sently ended in the release of the vessels 
to their rightful owners, an examination 
of the case, proving to the satisfaction 
of the Captain-General of the Island of 
Cuba that the captures had been made 
in waters within the jurisdiction of the 
island, and under unlawful circum- 
stances.* 

One of these early prizes of the Sum- 
ter, the brig Cuba, failed to reach the 
port of Cienfuegos, to which she had 
been ordered with the rest. On her 
capture a prize crew, consisting of a 
midshipman, two sailors, and two ma- 
rines, had been put on board of her, 
under whose threats she was navigated 
by her crew, till the 7th, when. Captain 
Stront, with his officers, secured the arms, 
put the captors in irons, and regained 
possession of the vessel. He presently 
sent the two sailors on to New York by 
a brig which he fell in with, and pur- 
sued his way to the same port with- 
out further adventure than a somewhat 
threatening scene with the rebel prize 
officer, Midshipman A. D. Hudgins, a 
Virginian, who had been educated at the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. This person succeeded in get- 
ting hold of a pistol, and mounted with 
it to the maintop, from which place he 
held a parley with the Captain on deck, 
threatening his life if he should go be- 
low for arms. Captain Stront, however, 
not intimidated, went into the cabin, pro- 
cured a revolver, and called upon the’ 
gentleman to descend. ‘To this at first 
he paid no attention, but when two shots 
were fired at him, one of which took effect 
in his shoulder, the order was obeyed. 





-* Mr, Tassara, Spanish Minister at Washington, to Mr, 
Seward, August 9, 1861. 
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Leaving Cienfuegos on the 7th of 
July, the Sumter continued her cruise 
among the West India Islands, ‘‘ without 
having fallen in with anything” for ten 
days, when she put in at St. Anne’s, 
Curacoa, where she remained for a week 
taking in large supplies of coals and pro- 
visions. Her officers and crew were 
meanwhile hospitably entertained by the 
inhabitants. ‘‘Our intercourse with the 
citizens of this place,” says the sailor in 
the intercepted letter just quoted, ‘‘ was 
very pleasant, and we left with regret.” 
The authorities of the port were even 
zealous in their devotion to the interests 
of the privateer. When one of her crew 
deserted they ordered his arrest, and 
not succeeding at once in finding him, 
they promised to continue the search 
and hold the runaway in custody, “ to 
be surrendered to the pirate captain on 
his return homeward to the Island.” * 
On the 25th, the second day out from 
the Dutch island, the Sumter captured 
off Laguayra, the schooner Abby Brad- 
ford of Boston, and carried her into 
Porto Cabello. The government of Vene- 
zuela, having resolved to prohibit the 
admission of all vessels bearing the Con- 
federate flag into its ports, except in 
cases of distress, the captured vessel 
was not received there, and was sent to 
New Orleans with a prize crew. She 
was recaptured on her route to Ber- 
wicks’ Bay, on the 13th of August, by 
the United States steamer Powhatan. 

The Sumter, unable to gain admission 
into the harbor at Porto Cabello, con- 
tinued her voyage on the Spanish main, 
and presently fell in with and captured 
the bark Joseph Maxwell of Philadelphia, 
laden with some 600 barrels of flour. 
She returned with this prize to Porto Ca- 
bello, but the authorities still refusing an 
entrance to either vessel, a portion of 
the crew of the Maxwell was landed, 
and the vessel sent to Cienfuegos, where 
she was handed over to the American 





* Mr. Seward to Mr, Pike, Minister at the Hague, Au- 
gust 15, 1861. 





Consul. The mate and crew were car- 
ried by the Sumter to Port of Spain, 
in the British Island of Trinidad. Pre- 
viously to setting them free at that port 
Captain Semmes called the mate to his 
room, and informed him that his object 
in bringing him and the crew to that 
place was to ascertain whether any pun- 
ishment had been inflicted on the crew 
of the Savannah, because if there had 
been he would have strung every man 
of them up to the yard-arm the moment 
he went outside of the Bocas, and that 
he would hang every captain and crew 
he took afterward. * 

The Sumter arrived at Trinidad on 
the 30th of July, landed her eight pris- 
oners in a destitute condition, and re- 
mained till the 5th of August taking in 
supplies of coal and other necessary 
outfits. The officers and crew were 
civilly received, as private gentlemen, 
by the authorities of the island and the 
officers of the British war vessel Cadmus, 
Captain Hillyar,—‘‘ the most friendly in- 
tercourse exists between the two com- 
manders and their officers,” says an 
officer of the Sumter, in his account of 
the cruise, ‘‘the English here treat us 
more like princes than plain Republican 
Americans” +—and it was further report- 
ed to the Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton, by Mr. Francis Bernard, a loyal 
American on the island, that the English 
flag had been hoisted on the Government 
flag-staff in honor of the arrival of the 
privateer. These circumstances were 
made a subject of remonstrance to the 
British Government, as a violation of 
the rights and dignities of the United 
States, when they were in part explain- 
ed, and in part justified, as within the 
rules of the Queen’s Proclamation. The 
hoisting of the flag was represented by 
Lord John Russell, in the absence of 
positive information on the subject, as 
probably intended ‘ to show the national 





* A mercantile letter from Port of Spain, August 1, 1861. 
New York Zribune, September 8, 1861. 
+ Cruise of the Sumter, from the private journal of one 


| of her officers. The Cornhill Magazine, August, 1862, 
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character of the island, and not in ac- 
knowledgment of the arrival of the Sum- 
ter.” The law officers of the Crown 
saw no illegality in the aid rendered to 
the vessel. Mr. Seward, in his review 
of the case, considered the explanations 
unsatisfactory, and protested against the 
conclusions of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as an encouragement to piracy, 
tending to the universal derangement of 
commerce, and opposed to the common 
interest of all civilized countries.” 
Leaving Trinidad, the Sumter, after 
some ten days’ voyaging, arrived off the 
harbor of the French port of Cayenne, 
when, being denied admission, she sail- 
ed to Paramaribo, in Dutch Guiana. 
There the hospitalities which had been 
extended to the privateering vessel at 
Curacoa, were abundantly renewed. 
These attentions were not long after 
brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands by Mr. Sew- 
ard, and the Minister at the Hague, Mr. 
Pike, who had _ been already engaged in 
a voluminous discussion with Baron Von 
Zuylen, the Dutch Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, on the questions growing out of 
the liberal reception of the Sumter at 
Curacoa, the Dutch Government hay- 
ing forbidden the use of its ports to pri- 
vateers of any flag. The Baron con- 
sidered the Sumter a ship of war, and 
holding the Confederate States as bel- 
ligerents, maintained the vessel was en- 
titled to the right of hospitality ; more- 
over, she appeared as a vessel in dis- 
tress. To these positions, especially, 
the former, Mr. Seward, lustily object- 
ed. ‘‘The United States,” he wrote, 
‘unreservedly claim to determine for 
themselves absolutely the character of 
the Sumter, she being a vessel fitted out, 
owned, armed, sailed and directed by 
American citizens, who owe allegiance 
to the United States, and who neither 
have nor can, in their piratical purposes 
and pursuits, have any political author- 


ity from any lawful source whatever. 
The United States regard the vessel as 
piratical, and the persons by whom she 
is manned and navigated as pirates.” * 
The matter was adjusted by fresh in- 
structions sent to the colonial authorities 
of the Netherlands in October, enjoining 
them not to admit, unless in case of 
shelter from stress, the vessels of war 
and privateers of the two belligerent 
parties, unless for twice twenty-four 
hours, and not to permit them when 
they are steamers, to provide themselves 
with a quantity of coal more than suf- 
ficient for a run of twenty-four hours. 
With this substantial abridgement of the 
rights of hospitality to the rebel vessels, 
so bountifully extended by the Dutch 
colonists, the Government at Washing- 
ton rested content. ‘‘ Felicitate the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands,” wrote Mr. 
Seward at the end of the discussion to 
the Minister at the Hague, ‘‘ as we felici- 
tate ourselves on the renewed auguries 
of good and cordial relations between 
friends too old to be alienated thought- 
lessly, or from mere impatience.” + 
Leaving Dutch Guiana on the 30th of 
August, the Sumter sailed along the 
coast of South America southwardly, 
and on the 5th of September took refuge 
for ten days in the port of San Juan de 
Maranham, in Brazil. The Confederate 
steamer, in her wanderings, seemed to 
have a predilection for visiting a variety 
of nations —a circumstance to be ac- 
counted for on the principle that a rogue 
is under the necessity of frequently 
changing his locality. The Gulf was 
now quite too well watched for her 
operations. Various ships of the United 
States navy—the Niagara, Key Stone 
State, Powhatan, [roquois—and others 
had been sent out on her track, but by 
want of concert and good management 
on their part, or by a special good luck 
of the craft of which they were in pur- 
suit, though always on the eve of being 








* Earl Russell to Mr. Adams, October 4, 1861. Mr, 


Seward to Mr. Adams, October 29, 1861. 


* Mr. Seward to Mr. Pike, October 17, 1861. 
+ Mr. Seward to Mr. Pike, November 23, 1861, 
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captured, much to the impatience of the 
shipping interest of the Atlantic States, 
and the chagrin of the Department, the 
latter was never caught. The steamer 
Powhatan had been in quest of her 
since the capture of the Abby Bradford, 
which put her in possession of papers 
affording indications of her movements. 
That United States ship had sought her 
on the coast of Cuba, at Curacoa, at Bar- 
badoes, and getting track of her at Suri- 
nam, eager for her prey, had pushed on 
to Maranham, to find that the fortunate 
Sumter had left the harbor but three 
days before. Owing to the necessity of 
coaling, a slow operation in this port, 
six days elapsed before the Powhatan 
could be ready to renew the chase. 

A letter writer on board this vessel 
gives an account of the state of affairs 
which he found existing at Maranham : 
‘The people,” says he, ‘from the Gov- 
ernor down are Swmter-mad, and politics 
run.as high as ever they did in the South 
—the Brazilians sympathizing almost to a 
man with the secessionists, under the im- 
pression that the South was fighting the 
battle of Brazil, fighting to protect their 
property in slaves. Addresses were 
made by Captain Semmes to the Gov- 
ernor and people of Maranham, in which 
he used the most specious arguments to 
prove that after the North had abolished 
slavery in the Southern States she would 
turn her attention to abolishing slavery 
in the Brazilian empire. Of course the 
arrival of the Powhatan was looked upon 
with distrust, and a reward of five hun- 
dred dollars (made by an American) to 
any one who would knock a hole in her 
bottom, so that she could not follow the 
Sumter, was received with great favor.” * 
The cordial reception given to this ma- 
rauding crew by the provincial or in- 
sular representatives of nations with 
which the United States were on the 
best of terms, exhibits a singular per- 
versity of sympathy, based generally on 





* The pursuit of the Sumter. Moore’s Rebellion Record, 
TIL, 262. 











the most unworthy considerations, with 
the Southern rebellion. 

Sailing from Maranham, the Sumter, 
on the 25th September, overtook and cap- 
tured the bark Joseph Park, Captain T. L. 
Briggs, from Pernambuco to Turk’s Island, 
and a day or two afterward, fearful of 
losing the company of his prize, Captain 
Semmes brought his vessel alongside, 
transferred the stores of the bark to his 
deck, and then having made a target of 
her for awhile, set her on fire. One 
hundred and sixty-five sovereigns, with 
which Captain Briggs was commissioned 
to buy salt fell into the hands of Captain 
Semmes. The captured crew appear to 
have been well treated, and three of 
them were won over to enlist and share 
the fortunes of the privateer. It was 
dull work now for the Sumter. ‘‘ Nearly 
one month,” writes, on the 22d October, 
the officer whose journal of her cruise we 
have already cited, ‘‘ has elapsed since 
the capture of the Joseph Park, and not 
a single sail has been seen during that 
time. We think of the Yankee’s boast, 
that their sails whiten the ocean!” It is 
amusing to see how coolly these scape- 
graces throw aside their nationality, and 
how thoughtlessly they transfer their share 
of the national boasting or honor, as it 
may be, to the Yankee portion of the 
race. This monotonous sailing. in those 
dull, equatorial regions to which the 
Sumter was now limited by the Northern 
gun-boats, and other craft in search of 
her, was however pleasantly relieved a 
day or two after by ‘a blessing from 
her guardian angel, in a pretty little 
schooner the Daniel Trowbridge, cram- 
med with everything in the eating line we 
could desire. Early this morning (con- 
tinues with unction the enthusiastic 
journalist of the eruise on the 29th of 
October), a boat was sent off to the prize 
for a supply of fresh provisions, and re- 
turned with sheep, pigs, potatoes and an 
abundant supply of fowl—luxuries we 
had not indulged in for a long time. 
During the excellent dinner we enjoyed 
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to-day, many thanks were expressed for 
the kindness of Uncle Abe in thus re- 
membering us in our hour of need—of 
fresh provisions.” 

During the following week the Sumter 
overhauled a number of vessels, but, 
greatly to the disappointment of her 
crew, they were all protected by the 
British flag. On the 9th of November 
she put in at the French harbor of Port 
Royal, in Martinique, and a few days 
after removed to the commercial town 
of St. Pierre, in the same island. It was 
here that she had the narrowest escape 
from capture of any recorded on her 


log. The United States steamer Iroquois, 


Commander James S. Palmer, was on 
the 12th of September coaling at the 
neighboring island of St. Thomas, when 
word was brought of the presence of the 
Sumter at Martinique. Hurrying off on 
the instant, in thirty-six hours Captain 
Palmer was at St. Pierre. ‘ On turn- 
ing into the harbor,” says he, in his dis- 
patch, ‘‘ I discovered a suspicious steam- 
er, which, as we approached proved to 
be the Sumter, flying the secession flag, 
moored to the wharf, in the midst of this 
populous town, quietly coaling. The 
town and shipping in the harbor were 
instantly all excitement. I could not 
attack her in this position for humanity’s 
sake, even were I disposed to be regard- 
less of the neutrality of the port. I did 
not anchor, but cruised around the har- 
bor within half gun-shot of her during 
the night.” 

These demonstrations caused some- 
thing of a fluttering on board the Sum- 
ter. The officer’s journal of her cruise 
describes the arrival and this proceed- 
ing of the United States vessel. ‘‘ Vo- 
vember 14. The Iroquois has arrived! 
When first opening the harbor she was 
disguised ; her yards were braced every 
way, the Danish flag flying at her peak. 
But this ruse did not deceive us, for 
many had seen her before. Having 
taken her position in front of the harbor 
she hoisted the Stars and Stripes, while 
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some of her crew set to work at some- 
thing on her forecastle—doubtless mount- 
ing the forward pivot gun, a 120-pound- 
er. The Iroquois is a magnificent looking 
craft, bark-rigged, carrying six heavy 
guns. As soon as she hoisted the United 
States flag crowds of people collected 
on the quays to get a good look at her, 
some of them even expecting that she 
would give us battle then and there. 
Preparations were immediately made for 
this event. Our ship was cleared for 
action. ‘The carpenter’s gang were set 
to work making shot-plugs. At twilight 
all hands were mustered on the quarter- 
deck, where small arms were served 
out; and look-outs were doubled fore 
and aft. November 15. Last night 
about 11 o’clock, the Iroquois was seen 
approaching the Sumter. Immediately 
all hands were called with as little noise 
as possible. No drum beat to quarters ; 
but ‘boys, rouse up, the Iroquois is 
alongside ready to grapple us!’ was suf- 
ficient to clear the gun-deck of hammocks 
in a remarkably short space of time. 
The gun-deck being already cleared for 
action, was properly lighted ; the guns 
were manned, the magazine was opened, 
and the surgeon and his assistant stood 
by. Our big pivot-gun bore directly on 
the Iroquois.” 

This, it was very evident, was not a 
condition of things to be tolerated long in 
a harbor of the French Empire. In the 
morning the national man-of-war Ach- 
eron arrived from Port Royal, and her 
Captain, by direction of the Governor, 
requested Captain Palmer ‘no longer to 
compromise the neutrality of the French 
waters by establishing a blockade within 
their jurisdiction, but to anchor, when 
every hospitality and facility would be 
afforded, or to take a position without 
the distance of a marine league from 
shore.” Captain Palmer accordingly de- 
cided upon anchoring, and had no soon- 
er done so, than he received a visit from 
the French commander, in the course of 
which he was reminded of a point of in- 
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ternational law in Wheaton, that one 
belligerent could not depart until twen- 
ty-four hours after the other. In conse- 
quence of this information, Captain Pal- 
mer fearing that the Sumter, having 
steam on, would gain this advantage, in- 
stantly pulled up his anchor, and got un- 
der weigh before the French captain left 
the ship. He then took his position at 
the mouth of the harbor, outside of the 
marine league, intently waiting for the 
departure of his expected prize. 

Tt was a difficult task which Captain 
Palmer now undertook. ‘‘ To blockade 
such a bay as this,” he wrote to Secre- 
tary Welles on the night of the 18th 
of November, ‘“ which is almost an open 
roadstead, fifteen miles in width, the 
surrounding land very high, and the 
water very bold, obliged as we are by 
the neutrality of the laws, to blockade at 
three miles distance, it would require at 
least two more fast steamers, and a ves- 
sel of war of any description in port, to 
notify us by signal of her departure, to 
give any reasonable hope of preventing 
her escape. Even now, moonlight though 
it be, she may yet creep out under 
shadow of the land, and no one be able 
to perceive her ; she being always able 
to observe my position, open to sea- 
wards. Though I have made arrange- 
ments to be informed by signal of her 
departure from shore, I fear I cannot 
depend upon the parties, so fearful are 
they of the authorities and of popular 
indignation. I have done all I can, and 
if she escapes me, we must submit to the 
distress and mortification. I wish the 
Sumter were anywhere else except in 
this port or under French protection. 
The authorities here, under plea of 
neutrality, are throwing every obstacle 
in my way, in the way of communicating 
with the shore. They are so full of 
punctilio, and withal so polished, that it 
is provoking to have anything to do 
with them.” 

Nothing could more fully reflect the 
lmpatience of a high-spirited command- 





er, eager for action, than this animated 


dispatch of Captain Palmer. On the 
23d he writes again: “It is now the 
ninth day that I have been blockading 
the Sumter. She lies still at the wharf, 
surrounded by more or less of a crowd 
day and night, all anxious for her escape, 
sympathizing with their fellow French- 
men of the State of Louisiana, to which 
State they believe the Sumter to belong. 
.... Thus far we have had the moon, 
but it is now waning fast, and, with the 
most intense watching and devotion, I 
fear I may yet have to report her escape. 
Would that there were another fast steam- 
er to watch the other point of the bay. 
I have some understanding with some 
loyal people on shore, to notify by signal 
of her departure. The French will 
doubtless think it a great outrage upon 
their neutrality, but they will have to 
pocket this, as I have been as forbearing 
as they can expect, and nothing but the 
feeling of the impolicy of bringing on 
hostilities between my country and 
France makes me submit with anything 
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like grace. 


That very night it turned out as Cap- 
tain Palmer had feared. The Sumter 
escaped his most vigilant efforts. At 
8 o’clock in the evening he was signalled 
from the shore that the privateer had 
shipped to the southward. ‘‘ Instantly,” 
continues Captain Palmer in his final 
dispatch, ‘‘ we were off in pursuit, soon 
at full speed, rushing down to the South- 
ern part of the bay, but nothing was 
visible on the dark background. A 
small steamer, apparently one plying 
between St. Pierre and Port Royal, was 
off the point making signals, doubtless 
for the benefit of the Sumter. But we 
could see nothing of her as we proceed- 
ed on, so dark was the shadow thrown 
by the high land. Still we went on, 
all searching the darkness in vain. So 
soon as I had opened Port Royal Point, 
and seen on the now open horizon, I 
concluded that we had passed her, or 
that she had doubled on’ us and gone to 
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THE SUMTER ESCAPES HER PURSUER. 


the northward. I then turned, keeping 
close to the shore, looking into her 
former anchorage, thinking she might 
possibly have returned. No sign of her 
there. We continued on to the north- 
ward, but when we opened the port 
nothing of her this way.” Thus baffled, 
despairing in which direction to turn, 
Captain Palmer turned back to complete 
his coaling at St. Thomas. 

It is interesting to compare with this 
vivid account of the pursuit the no less 
animating officer’s narrative of the es- 
cape. The Sumter, in the entry of the 
Diary, November 23, ‘is once more in 
blue water. Every preparation having 
been made, the ship being in good sail- 
ing trim, a portion of her stores placed 
on the spar-deck, to be hove overboard 
to lighten her in case it was necessary ; 
precisely as the eight o’clock gun was 
fired she slipped her anchor, and steam- 
ed slowly out to sea, keeping close under 
cover of the land. Scarcely had her pro- 
peller revolved a dozen times before a 
blue light appeared at the mast-head of 
the only Yankee ship in port. Thena 
second signal was displayed on shore, 
and then another. The engine was 
stopped. The Sumter was now abreast 
of the French war steamer, which was 
under the guns of the fort, but nothing 
could be seen of the Iroquois. The en- 
gine was again started ; our ship moving 
very slowly, and still closely hugging 
the land. When nearly opposite the 
southern point, the Sumter was seen 
bearing down on us; but as we were so 
completely under cover of the land, it 
was not likely that she saw us. The 
Sumter’s prow was turned in the direc- 
tion of the other, but afterward she ran 
closer into the harbor, all the time 
watching every movement of the Iro- 
quois. Seeing that she was still watch- 
ing the southern point, the Sumter shot 
across to the northern point at her ful- 
lest speed. Just before she reached the 
point, a vessel was seen a little a-head 
of her. The engine was again stopped 
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to determine the character of this craft. 
The darkness was so intense that it was 
impossible to make her out at first. A 
blundering quarter-master pronounced 
her to be an armed steamer; after a 
minute of anxious suspense, she was 
transformed into a sailing frigate, lying 
broadside on; and, finally, while we 
were in momentary expectation of an 
attack, she proved to be a harmless little 
fore-and-aft schooner. About a quarter 
of an hour was lost in making out this 
vessel. The engine was again set in 
motion, and in a few minutes the Sumter 
was rounding the point. After she pass- 
ed Diamond Rock she gave the land a 
wider heading for the open sea... .. . 
It should have been stated that a large 
and brilliant light, which was placed 
astern of the Sumter, in the window of a 
building near the cathedral, every night 
after the arrival of the Iroquois, was 
hauled down as soon as the former got 
under way. Four lights, seemingly on a 
flag-staff, were placed one above anoth- 
er, on a house-top, supposed to be that 
of the United States consul ; after being 
displayed about five minutes they were 
put out, one at a time. The vessel that 
raised a blue light to her mast-head was 
the same one that hauled down the Brit- 
ish flag which she had flown ever since 
the Sumter had been in port, and hoisted 
her proper colors, the Stars and Stripes, 
as soon as the Iroquois arrived.” 
Captain Palmer learned at St. Pierre 
that the Sumter had purchased sea-jack- 
ets for her crew, which led him to think 
she might intend a cruise in northern 
waters, though he hardly supposed that 
she would be adequate for winter ser- 
vice in that quarter. She had some- 
thing, however, no less hazardous in . 
prospect, namely, a winter passage across 
the Atlantic. Before undertaking this, 
however, she made prizes of several val- 
uable vessels in the western Atlantic. 
One of these, the Montmorenci, of Bath, 
with a cargo of 1,800 tons of coal, con- 
signed to British residents at St. Thomas, 
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in consideration of that friendly nation, 
Commander Semmes generously allowed 
to go on their way, politely taking a 
bond to the value of the ship, drawn in 
his favor by the captain. Another day 
he captured and burnt the schooner Ar- 
cade of Portland, Maine. On the 3d of 
December a large ship was overhauled, 
the Vigilant, bound to Sombrero Island 
for guano. Her crew, all blacks, says 
the Diary, ‘‘were terribly frightened on 
seeing the Sumter. When the prize- 
crew boarded her the negroes could 
hardly be prevented from jumping over- 
board, and when they came aboard the 
Sumter they acted as though their hour 
had come. Some of them verily believed 
that they would have to walk a plank. 
The Vigilant was stripped of everything 
we wanted and then fired. We took 
from her a nine-pounder rifled gun, 
which is mounted on the forecastle in 
place of the one hove overboard in run- 
ning the blockade of the Mississippi.” 
The last day of the year the Sumter 
counted up as her trophies, the running 
of two blockades, escape from a fleet of 
gun-boats, ransacking the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Caribbean sea, the capture 
of sixteen valuable prizes, visits to the 
ports of seven nationalities, and frail 
bark as she was admitted to be, the pas- 
sage of the Atlantic in mid-winter. 

- On the 4th of January, 1862, she ran 
into Cadiz, boldly challenging the hospi- 
talities of old Spain. But the Dons had 
made up their minds as to her character, 
and that of the pseudo government from 
which she professed to derive her com- 
mission, and had no civilities to expend 
upon her. Captain Semmes was imme- 
diately and peremptorily ordered to leave 
the port within twenty-four hours. He 
pleaded distress, and was allowed to re- 
main for repairs, and at the end of ten 
days left this punctilious people utterly 
dissatisfied, “‘ unable to obtain what was 
required—not a bucket of coal, the sale 
was forbidden,” and the loser by deser- 
tion of seven of her crew, induced to de- 
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part, it was thought on board the Sum- 
ter, by the exertions of the United 
States consul at the port. A day’s sail- 
ing brought the privateer, after ‘“over- 
hauling a couple of Yankees” by the 
way, ‘‘under the guns of Gibraltar the 
impregnable,” from which friendly shel- 
ter she appeared in no haste to depart. 
Nearly a month afterwards the Tuscarora, 
which had been for some time engaged in 
watching the Confederate steamer Nash- 
ville, came to Gibraltar to keep a look 
out on the Sumter. Then, toward the 
end of February, came the diversion of 
the seizure of the paymaster of the Sum- 
ter. He went over in a French steamer 
to Tangier, on the opposite shore, when 
he was taken possession of according to 
a privilege of the State of Morocco, by 
the United States Consul, who arrested 
him for piracy or treason, and sent him 
home to America a prisoner on board 
the national sloop-of-war Ino. These 


loyal policemen of the seas, in fact, began 


to be uncomfortably frequent about the 
resting place of the Sumter, which had 
also discovered that her boilers were 
worn out, quite unfit for sea; so one 
day, the 9th of April, the crew was paid 
off and discharged, and the valiant Sum- 
ter laid up “until after the expiration 
of the war.” 

As part of the public history of this 
redoubtable vessel we may cite the 
paragraph devoted to her depredations, 
and those of others, and the attempts 
made to capture her in the annual re- 
port of Secretary Welles of the Navy 
Department. ‘ It was natural,” said he, 
‘that apprehensions should prevail in 
regard to armed cruisers, commissioned 
expressly by the rebel leaders, to depre- 
date upon our commerce. This robbery 
of merchants and others engaged in 
peaceful and lawful pursuits, by piratical 
cruisers, is not inconsistent with the gen- 
eral conduct of those who have violated 
law and moral obligations to gratify in- 
ordinate ambition. Our extended com- 


'merce presented inducements for pirat- 
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ical warfare, yet but few of our misguided 
countrymen have prostituted themselves 
to the purposes of plunder, though there- 
to invited, and these few have been in 
constant flight to escape the avenging 
power of our vigilant naval forces. Such 
of these cruisers as eluded the blockade 
and capture were soon wrecked, beach- 
ed, or sunk, with the exception of one, 
the steamer Sumter, which, by some 
fatality, was permitted to pass the 
Brooklyn, then blockading one of the 
passes of the Mississippi, and, after a 
brief and feeble chase by the latter, was 
allowed to proceed on her piratical voy- 
age. An investigation of this whole oc- 
currence was ordered by the Depart- 
ment. Soon the Niagara and the Pow- 
hatan, from the Gulf squadron, followed 
in vigorous pursuit, the latter, though 
long in commission, and with defective 
boilers and machinery, under her ener- 
getic commander, tracking the piratical 
craft as far as Maranham. The Key- 
stone State, Richmond, Iroquois, and 
San Jacinto, were also in search of her 
at different points and periods. Although 
a piratical rover, without license from 
any recognized or acknowledged gov- 
ernment, and avowedly engaged in the 
robbery and plunder of our citizens, I 
regret to say this vessel has been re- 
ceived and her wants supplied, against 
the remonstrance of our Consuls, by 
public authorities in many foreign ports 
where her character was well known.” 
Captain Semmes who appears to have 
received this public document on his ar- 
rival at Cadiz, wrote from that place a 
trenchant and very peculiar letter to 
the London Times, which, as it throws 
considerable light upon the spirit or 
frame of mind in which its writer re- 
garded and conducted the extraordinary 
service in which he was engaged, we 
‘may here present to the reader. ‘‘ The 
closing paragraph,” says he, “of the 
above elegant extract from an American 
State paper,” alluding to the passage 
from Mr. Welles’ report which we have 








just given, ‘“‘ would seem to show that, 
although it was penned ostensibly against 
myself, it was, in fact, levelled at those 
Kuropean powers which had acknow- 
ledged the Confederate States to be a 
lawful belligerent in the war which had 
been forced upon them. On no other 
supposition could it charge me with ‘rob- 
bery’ on the high seas, and with being a 
‘piratical rover.’ <A pirate is hostis 
humam generis, and may be seized and 
summarily dealt with by any and all 
the nations of the earth ; but the fact is, 
these officers of the defunct Federal 
Union are so blinded by their venom 
against the South that they have no 
longer the power to distinguish between 
terms. Mr. Welles, also, in imitation of 
the dirty and mendacious Press of the 
Yankee States, calls me a privateer. He 
knows better than this. He knows that 
a privateer is a vessel that bears a letter 
of marque, and that I am cruising under 
no such letter. He knows that I have 
been regularly commissioned as a ship- 
of-war of the Confederate States. If 
he and his deluded associates insist 
upon calling the citizens of the Confed- 
erate States ‘rebels,’ under the idea that 
those States still form a part of the old 
Yankee concern, then he might charac- 
terize me as arebel man-of-war. But if 
I am this, so were all the ships of the 
American colonies commissioned by the 
Virginian George Washington. Mr. 
Welles tells the President and Congress, 
that by ‘some fatality,’ I ran the block- 
ade of New Orleans, and that he has or- 
dered the whole affair to be investigated. 
With the blind rage of a baffled mad- 
man, guem Deus vult perdere, etc., he 
will no doubt endeavor to crush the 
harmless and inoffensive commander of 
the Brooklyn, who, poor man, did his 
best. He says, also, that he has had six 
of his largest and fastest steamers in 
pursuit of me, and that the commander 
of one of them was so energetic as to 
perform the wonderful feat of tracking 
me as far as Maranham, in Brazil. This, 
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I suppose, is one of those daring acts— 
the officer being in command of a heavy 
frigate — which called forth the pane- 
gyric of the Yankee navy, which we find 
in a subsequent part of Mr. Welles’ re- 
port, for, after praising his clerks, this 
officer goes on to remark: ‘To the 
patriotic officers of the navy, and the 
brave men who, in various scenes of 
naval action, have served under them, 
the Department and the Government 
justly owe an acknowledgement even 
more earnest and emphatic,’ than that 
they owe to his clerks! Oh! for a 
James to pourtray these ‘scenes of naval 
action,’ confined to a predatory warfare 
on the Potomac river, directed chiefly 
against women and children ; to the cap- 
ture of a sandbag battery at Hatteras ; 
to the masterly movement of the great 
Dupont, the ‘ greatest naval commander 
of the age,’ in Yankee hyperbole, who 
not only knows how to use gunpowder, 
but, with Yankee thrift, to turn an honest 
penny by selling it to the Government ; 
and to the pursuit of the piratical Sum- 
ter, away ever so far, even to the shores 
of Brazil, by the gallant Porter, who 
probably for this fact—so little material 
has Mr. Welles for heroes—will be made 
a ‘flag officer.’ I feel honored to have 
been thus pursued by six frigates, and 
if one of them caught Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell, instead of catching me, why that 
is John Bull’s affair, and not mine. But 
I am fleeing from these ships, says Mr. 
Welles. Soft, Mr. Welles! He would 
have me fall into a Yankee trap he has 
set for me, and rush to the encounter of 
his six frigates, the least of which is 
twice my size, and of more than twice 
my weight of metal. He dares not send 
a ship of equal force to meet me, and if 
he did dare do so, being safely ensconced 
himself in his arm-chair, I venture to say 
that the officer would not dare to find 
me. But I have to inform Mr. Welles 
that by the ‘same fatality,’ I have run 
another blockade. I have lately steam- 
ed out of the port of St. Pierre, in the 








Island of Martinique, in the face of one 
of the fastest and finest of his Yankee 
ships, the Iroquois, and which is more 
than twice my force. Poor Captain Pal- 
mer, I fear that he, too, will be immo- 
lated on the altar of the ‘ Universal Yan- 
kee Nation,’ because he did not catch 
the Sumter, though, from all we can 
learn, he had fits on the occasion. This 
honorable captain is indeed a fit repre- 
sentative of the honor of Yankee Doodle- 
dom, for he violated the sovereignty of 
France, and his own solemn pledge at 
the same time, given to the commanding 
French naval officer present, by causing 
blue lights (brought all the way, no 
doubt, from New London, Conn.), to be 
burnt on board a Yankee schooner in 
the harbor, to signal to him my depar- 
ture. But I only allude to this en pas- 
sant, aS France is abundantly able to 
take care of her own honor,— 
“Tf the universal Yankee nation 
Can whip all creation!” 

When Mr. Welles learns, too, that on 
my way hither I burnt three more Yan- 
kee ships, and liberated a fourth, only 
because she had an English cargo on 
board, he will probably send six more 
of his doughty war-ships after me—that 
is to say, if he can spare them from 
burning corn-cribs and frightening wo- 
men and children along our Southern 
coast. He will take especial care, too, 
to put plenty of men and guns on board 
of them, for otherwise I might not be 
in ‘such constant flight to escape the 
avenging power of our vigilant naval 
forces.’ A word or two more and I 
have done. What can wise Mr. Welles 
mean when he objects to the ‘robbery 
of merchants and others engaged in 
peaceful commerce and lawful pursuits ?” 
Does he not know that all property, 
with rare exceptions, captured on the 
high seas, is property belonging to ‘mer- 
chants and others engaged in peaceful 
commerce and lawful pursuits?’ Why 
this senseless diatribe, then, about rob- 
bery and piracy, and private property 
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and peaceful commerce, and lawful pur- 
suits? If Mr. Welles would give me an 
opportunity of capturing some of his pub- 
lic property, I would be much obliged to 
him. But he takes very good care not 
to do this, by sending his heaviest ships 
after me; and have the Yankee naval 
officers in those ‘ scenes of naval action’ 
in which they have distinguished them- 
selves, refrained from the capture of pri- 
vate property ? I saw recently in a Yan- 
kee paper an account of a wood-sloop— 
that is, a sloop loaded with firewood— 
having been ‘most gallantly’ captured 
and burnt the other day on the Poto- 
mac, and a number of other small craft, 
belonging to the poor people along the 
coast, have been captured from time to 
time and sent to Yankeedom ‘for adjudi- 
cation. Even fishermen have been sub- 
jected to the same fate—a class exempt 
by all civilized nations. But I suppose 
it is only when the vessel is a fine one 
of 1,000 tons, belongs to a Yankee, and 
is captured by the Sumter, that the 
property becomes private—astute Mr. 





Welles! The fact is, that this Northern 
horde of the Alani, which is bearing 
down upon the sunny fields of the South, 
in imitation of their ancient prototypes, 
has (while Mr. Welles is singing this 
hypocritical song) set all the rules of 
civilized warfare at defiance, and cap- 
tured private property on the land as 
well as on the sea. The gallant Dupont 
laid his unscrupulous hands upon all the 
cotton he could find at Beaufort—a few 
bales only, as it happened—and, first 
and last, many brilliant achievements in 
the way of stealing negroes and robbing 
and burning private residences, have 
been accomplished by these Northmen 
amid the ‘various scenes of naval ac- 
tion,’ in which they have flourished. 
But I grow tired of the subject, and I 
fear I‘have already trespassed too much 
upon your space and patience. I am 
reminded, too, of the old adage, that 
‘he who meddles with pitch shall be de- 
filed,’ and so I will take leave of Mr. 
Gideon Welles and his scurrilous report. 
—R. SEMMEs.” 
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SHortiy after the battle of Bull Run, 
General Banks, the successor of Gen- 
eral Paterson, in the Department of 
the Shenandoah, withdrew the Union 
troops from Harper’s Ferry, by a ford 
above the burnt bridge, over the Poto- 
mac to the Maryland side of the river. 
This movement was made on Sunday, 
the 28th of July. The Union troops 
then in possession of the Maryland 
Heights, where the battery of Major 
Doubleday, of Fort Sumter memory, 
fully commanded the opposite town and 
its neighboring defences, were encamped 
along the river in the neighborhood at 
Sandy Hook, and other localities  suffi- 





ciently near to keep up a military super- 
vision of the enemy, should they attempt 
any hostile movements. The policy of 
evacuating Harper’s Ferry was obvious, 
in view of the outlying enemy in Vir- 
ginia, and the necessity of organizing the 
newly-arrived regiments of volunteers, 
who came to take the place of the now 
rapidly departing three months’ militia 
men. ‘The service on the river, indeed, 
was well calculated to afford the new 
troops a practical experience of the art 
of war, since their camps were constantly 
liable to attack, and there were frequent 
minor conflicts with the enemy, keeping 
the division always on the alert. Among 




























other skirmishes with the foe, there was 
a spirited attack by Captain Bush of 
Lockport, N. Y., at the head of a de- 
tachment of the New York 28th Volun- 
teers, mostly composed of firemen, on 
the 5th of August, upon a squad of rebel 
cavalry, on the Virginia side, opposite 
Point of Rocks, when five of the enemy 
were killed, three wounded, and nine 
taken prisoners, with the capture of 
twenty horses.* A week later a detach- 
ment of a hundred men of the New York 
19th Volunteers, under Captain Ken- 
nedy, left the camp at Sandy Hook to 
attack a body of rebel cavalry which 
had made their appearance at Loudon 
county. Captain Kennedy crossed the 
river shortly after midnight, and reached 














through a rocky pass, about daylight. 
Disappointed in finding the enemy at that 
place, they were returning, when word 
was brought to them that Stewart’s cav- 
alry had reoccupied the town. Upon 
hearing this, they turned back, charged 
upon the town, and drove the enemy 
before them. 

On the 15th of September there was 
an attack by about 450 of the enemy 
upon the right of the pickets of Colonel 
John W. Geary, about three miles above 
Darnestown, opposite Pritchard’s Mills. 
This officer, to whom the command of 
the troops, immediately opposite Har- 
per’s Ferry, was assigned, was an emi- 
nent citizen of Pennsylvania, whose mili- 
tary zeal had been displayed in the 
Mexican war, in command, on the field, 
of a regiment of volunteers from that 
State. He was wounded at Chapultepec, 
and distinguished himself in the attack 
upon the capital. On the conclusion of 
the war he became a resident of Califor- 
nia, and was elected the first mayor of 
San Francisco. His subsequent appoint- 
ment by President Buchanan as Goy- 
ernor of Kansas, will be remembered 
among the attempts to introduce order 
















* Berlin, Md., correspondence of the New York Tribune, 
August 9, 1861, 
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Lovettsville, some seven miles distant 





in that unsettled country. On the open- 
ing of the present war, Colonel Geary 
left his retirement in Pennsylvania to 
raise a regiment for the war. This he 
readily accomplished, and at the head 
of the 28th Regiment of State Volun- 
teers, his command speedily proved one 
of the most important acquisitions of the 


service. ‘The affair above Darneston,” 


says Colonel Geary, in his dispatch to 
General McClellan, ‘‘ was a spirited one, 
lasting about two hours. The enemy 
was driven from every house and breast- 
work which they occupied. Hight or ten 
of them are said to be killed, and a num- 
ber wounded. Our loss was one killed. 
Our victory was complete. The troops 
behaved admirably. Our cannon were 
indispensable, and rendered good service 
in this action.” P 

Karly in October there was something 
of greater importance in his command 
for Colonel Geary to communicate. On 
the 8th of the month Major J. P. Gould, 
of the 13th Massachusetts Volunteers, 
was sent across the river to seize a 
quantity of wheat held by the rebels at 
the mills, a few miles above Harper's 
Ferry. His arrival on the Virginia 
shore appears to have been the signal 
for the concentration of a body of the 
enemy in the neighborhood. Colonel 
Geary was called upon for reinforce- 
ments, which he promptly supplied, 
crossing himself on the 14th, aiding in 
the removal of the wheat, and holding 
the enemy in check. The troops un- 
der his command on the Virginia side, 
were four companies of his own 28th 
Pennsylvania regiment, three companies 
of the 13th Massachusetts, and three of 
the 8d Wisconsin, in all about 600 men. 
He had with him also two pieces of 
cannon under command of Captain Tomp- 
kins of the Rhode island battery, and 
two pieces of the 9th New York battery, 
under Lieutenant Martin. Major Gould 
was placed in command of the troops left 
on the Maryland side, 100 men of the 
Massachusetts regiment, and four pieces 
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of artillery on the heights, and com- 
manding the approaches from Harper’s 
Ferry. Having accomplished his ob- 
ject, in the capture of the flour, Colonel 
Geary was about to recross the river 
when, on the morning of the 16th, his 
pickets, stationed on the heights above 
Bolivar, extending from the Potomac to 
the Shenandoah river, about two and a 
half miles west of Harper’s Ferry, were 
driven into the town of Bolivar by the 
enemy, who approached from the west in 
three columns, consisting of infantry and 
cavalry, supported by artillery. “I 
was upon the ground,” continues Colonel 
Geary, in his report of the action which 
ensued, “and rallied my pickets upon 
the main body in Bolivar. 
time the action became general. The 
advanced guard of the rebels, consisting 
of several hundred cavalry, charged gal- 
lantly toward the upper part of the town, 
and their infantry and artillery soon 
took position upon the heights, from 
which my pickets had been driven. 
Their three pieces of artillery were sta- 
tioned on and near the Charlestown road, 
where it crosses Bolivar Heights. They 
had one thirty-two-pounder columbiad, 
one steel rifled thirteen pounder, and 
one brass six-pounder, all of which were 
served upon the troops of my command 
with great activity, the large gun throw- 
ing alternately solid shot, shell and 
grape, and the others principally fuse 
shell. While these demonstrations were 
being made in front, a large body of 
men made their appearance upon Lou- 
don Heights, with four pieces of cannon, 
stationed at the most eligible points of 
the mountain, to bombard our troops 
and prevent the use of the ferry on the 
Potomac. The commencement of the 
firing upon our front and left was al- 
most simultaneous. In order to pre- 
vent the enemy from crossing the Shen- 
andoah, I detached a company of the 
13th Massachusetts regiment, under com- 
mand of Captain Schriber, for the de- 
fence of the fords on the river. He 
84 





In a short | 


took position near the old rifle works, 
and during the action rendered good 
service there. There then remained un- 
der my immediate command about four 
hundred and fifty men. With these the 
fierce charge of the enemy’s cavalry was 
soon checked and turned back, only to 
be renewed with greater impetuosity, 
supported, in addition to the artillery, 
by the fire of long lines of infantry sta- 
tioned on Bolivar Heights ; but they were 
as soon repulsed. ‘Three charges were 
thus made by them in succession. Under 
this concentrated fire our troops held 
their position until eleven o’clock, when 
Lieutenant Martin, by my order, joined 
/me with one rifled cannon, which had 
been placed to cover the ferry, he hav- 
‘ing crossed the river with it under a 
galling fire of riflemen from Loudon 
Heights. I then pushed forward my 
right flank, consisting of two companies 
(A and G) of the 28th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. They succeeded in turning 
the enemy’s left near the Potomac, and 
' gained a portion of the heights. At the 
same time Lieutenant Martin opened a 
well-directed fire upon the enemy’s can- 
non in our front, and Captain Tompkins 
| succeeded in silencing some of the enemy’s 
|guns on Loudon Heights. The services, 
simultaneously rendered, were of great 
‘importance, and the turning of the 
-enemy’s flank being the key to the suc- 
cess of the action, I instantly ordered a 
general forward movement, which ter- 
minated in a charge, and we were soon 
in possession of the heights from river to 
river. There I halted the troops, and 
from that position they drove the fugi- 
tives, with a well-directed aim of cannon 
and small arms, across the valley in the 
direction of Hallstown. If any cavalry 
had been attached to my command the 
|enemy could have been cut to pieces, as 
they did not cease their flight until they 
reached Charlestown, a distance of six 
miles. Immediately after the capture 
of the Heights, Major Tyndale arrived 
with a reinforcement of five companies 
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of my regiment from Point of Rocks, 
two of which he ordered to report to 
Major Gould, at Sandy Hook, and soon 
joined me with the others on the field. The 
standard of the 28th regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers—the flag of the Union 
—was then unfurled on the soil of Vir- 
ginia, and planted on an eminénce of 
Bolivar Heights, and under its folds we 
directed the fire of our artillery against 
the batteries and forces on Loudon 
Heights, and soon succeeded in silencing 
every gun and driving away every rebel 
that could be seen. 

“The victory was complete. The loss 
of the enemy in killed and wounded is 
generally conceded to be about one hun- 
dred and fifty, which they carried back in 
wagons and on horses as rapidly as they 
fell. We took four prisoners, among 
whom is Rev. Nathaniel Green North, 
chaplain of Colonel Ashby’s command. 
He is said to have been present at every 
battle that has occurred in Virginia. 
The fine thirty-two-pounder columbiad, 
mounted on an old-fashioned gun-car- 
riage, was captured, together with a 
quantity of ammunition for it, consisting 
of ball, shell, and grapeshot, for the 
transportation of which a wagon was 
used as a caisson. ‘These were imme- 
diately transferred to the north side of 
the Potomac, and the gun is placed in 
position against its late proprietors. One 
of their small guns used at Bolivar 
Heights was disabled, having one of the 
wheels shot from the gun-carriage by a 
well-directed shot from Lieutenant Mar- 
tin. They succeeded in dragging it from 
the field.. Our loss is four killed, seven 
wounded, and two taken prisoners, a list 
of whom is hereto attached. The greater 
part of the loss occurred in the Wisconsin 
companies, who gallantly sustained the 
position of our left flank throughout the 
contest. One of the soldiers taken by 
the enemy was Corporal , od Wis- 
consin regiment, who was wounded in 
the action. The other Corporal, Benaiah 
Pratt, of Company A, 28th regiment 








Pennsylvania Volunteers, was accident- 
ally taken by a few of the enemy, whom 
he mistook for Massachusetts men, their 
uniforms corresponding in all respects, 
to that of the latter. The four men who 
were killed were afterward charged upon 
by the cavalry and stabbed through the 
body, stripped of all their clothing, not 
excepting shoes and stockings, and left 
in perfect nudity. One was laid out in 
the form of crucifixion, with his hands 
spread, and cut through the palms with 
a dull knife. This inhuman treatment 
incensed our troops exceedingly, and I 
fear its consequences may be shown in 
retaliating acts hereafter. I visited the 
iron foundry at Shenandoah city, and as- 
certained that it was used by the rebels 
for casting shot and shell of all kinds. I 
ordered it to be burned, which was done 
the same night. The acts of individual 
gallantry are so numerous in the whole 
command that it would be impossible to 
give to each an appropriate mention ; 
but I do not hesitate to say that every 
corps behaved with the coolness and 
courage of veteran troops. 

‘Tt affords me pleasure to mention that 
Hon. Daniel McCook (father of General 
McCook), as an amateur soldier, gun in 
hand, volunteered and rendered much 
service during the engagement. I also 
mention like services rendered by Ben- 
jamin G. Owen, Esq., of St. Louis. 
Both of these gentlemen were greatly 
exposed during the action. I am in- 
formed by authority deemed reliable, 
that the enemy’s forces consisted of the 
following troops, viz: the 13th and 19th 
Mississippi regiments, the 8th Virginia 
regiment of infantry, Colonel Ashby’s 
regiment of cavalry, and Roger’s Rich- 
mond battery of six pieces, and one 
thirty-two-pounder columbiad, command- 
ed by General Evans in person. Bolivar 
Heights was taken at half-past one P.M. 
I directed our troops to rest there until 
evening, when we fired a farewell shot 
into Hallstown, and as there was no, 
longer any necessity to remain on that 
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side of the Potomac, our errand having 
been crowned with the fullest success, I 
marched my command to the ferry, and 
in five hours it was safely landed in 
Maryland.” 

The enemy before Washington having 
fallen back from their positions immedi- 
ately in front of the formidable force col- 
lected within the Union lines, a recon- 
noissance was ordered by General Mc- 
Clellan to ascertain their strength on the 
right in the neighborhood of the Poto- 
mac. The region in Maryland opposite 
that part of Loudon county commanding 
the approaches to Leesburg, the capital 
of the county and the key to the upper 
interior communication with the valley 
of the Shenandoah, was held by the 
division of Brigadier-General Stone. 
His headquarters were at Poolesville, 
within easy striking distance of Conrad’s 
and Edwards’ Ferries, which, some four 
miles from one another, afforded the 
means of crossing the Potomac at this 
part of its course. Intermediate be- 
tween the two ferries was Harrison’s Is- 
land, about two hundred yards in width 
and three miles in length, unequally di- 
viding the stream between the two 
shores. On the Maryland side the dis- 
tance was about one hundred and fifty 
yards ; on the Virginia side, where the 
current was more rapid, about one hun- 
dred. Conrad’s Ferry was at the upper 
end of the Island. The river was much 
swollen by the autumnal rains. On the 
10th of October it was reported in the 
papers of the day that the Upper Poto- 
mac in a few days had risen fifteen feet 
above the fording point, and that the 
volume of water and the rapidity of the 
current rendered the use of pontoon 
bridges a matter of extreme difficulty. 

On the 19th of October General Mc- 
Call, who held the advance command in 
Virginia on the right of the Union line, 
in pursuance of instructions, moved for- 
ward and occupied Dranesville. As 
soon as this was accomplished General 
McClellan, on the 20th, sent word in a 





despatch to General Stone of the fact, 
informing him that General McCall would 
that day send out heavy reconnoissances 
in all directions, and adding : ‘‘ The Gen- 
eral desires that you keep a good look- 
out upon Leesburg to see if this move- 
ment has the effect to drive them away. 
Perhaps a slight demonstration on your 
part would have the effect to move 
them.”* Acting immediately upon this 
order or suggestion, General Stone set 
on foot a movement of his troops which 
led, the next day, to the fatal engage- 
ment at Ball’s Bluff. Early on the after- 
noon of the 20th he proceeded with Gen- 
eral Gorman’s brigade, 7th Michigan, two 
troops of the Van Alen cavalry and the 
Putnam rangers, to Edward’s Ferry, 
where a section of Bunting’s New York 
battery was already on duty. To Har- 
rison’s Island, where there was already 
a company of the 15th Massachusetts 
volunteers, he sent four additional com- 
panies of the same regiment under Col- 
onel Charles Devens ; while he ordered 
to Conrad’s Ferry, at that time defended 
by a section of Ricketts’ battery, Col- 
onel Lee with a battalion of his 20th 
Massachusetts regiment, a section of 
Vaughan’s Rhode Island battery and 
Colonel Coggswell’s New York Tam- 
many regiment. Several additional regi- 
ments, including Colonel Baker’s so 
called California regiment, numbering 
in all about 3,000 men, were left as a 
reserve in the rear. ‘‘ The movements 
of General McCall,” remarks General 
Stone in his report, “‘ had evidently at- 
tracted the attention of the enemy, a 
regiment of infantry having appeared 
from the direction of Leesburg and taken 
shelter behind a hill about a mile and a 
half from our position at Edwards’ Fer- 
ry.” To intimidate or disperse this 
party of the enemy, General Gorman 
was ordered to deploy his forces in their 
view ; three flat-boats were put in mo- 





* A.V. Colburn, Assistant Adjutant-General, by order 
of General McClellan, to Brigadier-General Stone, October 
20, 1861. 
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tion as if for crossing, and to confirm 
this impression, shell and shot were dis- 
charged from the battery into the place 
of the enemy’s concealment. This de- 
monstration caused the quick retirement 
of the enemy. . ‘‘In the course of this 
affair,’ General Stone tells us, ‘‘ three 
boat loads of. thirty-five men each from 
the Ist Minnesota crossed and recrossed 
the river, each trip occupying about six 
or seven minutes.” At dusk General 
Gorman’s brigade and the 7th Michigan 
returned tocamp. The troops stationed 
at Conrad’s Ferry meanwhile remained 
awaiting the return of the scouting party 
which had been sent, by order of Gen- 
eral Stone, from Harrison’s Island in the 
direction of Leesburg. In the afternoon 
General Stone sent a dispatch to Gen- 
eral McClellan communicating these inci- 
dents, and touching upon a point—the 
means of transportation at hand—which 
presently became of the utmost impor- 
tance in the conduct of the operations in 
progress. ‘‘I have means,” he wrote, 
‘of crossing one hundred and twenty- 
five men once in ten minutes at each of 
two points. River falling slowly.” 

At ten o’clock in the night word was 
brought to General Stone at Edwards’ 
Ferry that Captain Philbrick of the 15th 
Massachusetts, who conducted the recon- 
noitering party, had returned to the is- 
land, having been within a mile of Lees- 
burg and made the discovery in the edge 
of a wood of an encampment of thirty 
tents. There were no pickets out any 
distance and he had approached to with- 
in twenty-five rods without being even 
challenged. 

Upon receiving this intelligence, Gen- 
eral Stone instantly sent orders to Col- 
onel Devens on the island, ‘‘ to cross four 
companies to the Virginia shore and 
march silently under cover of the night 
to the position of the camp referred to, 
to attack and destroy it at day-break, 
pursue the enemy lodged there, as far as 
would be- prudent, and return immedi- 
ately to the island, his return to be 











covered by a company of the Massachu- 
setts 20th to be posted over the landing 
place.” Colonel Devens was ordered to 
make close observation of the position, 
strength, and movements of the enemy, 
and in the event of there being no enemy 
there visible, to hold on in a secure po- 
sition, until he could be strengthened 
sufficiently to make a valuable reconnois- 
sance. At this time orders were sent to 
Colonel Baker to send the Ist California 
regiment to Conrad’s Ferry, to arrive 
there at sunrise, and to have the remain- 
der of his brigade ready to move early. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wood, of the 15th 
Massachusetts, was also ordered to move 
with a battalion to the river bank op- 
posite Harrison’s Island by daybreak. 
Two mounted howitzers, in charge of 
Lieutenant French of Ricketts’ battery, 
were ordered to the tow-path of the 
canal opposite Harrison’s Island.” ‘To 
distract attention from Colonel Devens’ 
movements,” continues General Stone in 
his report, ‘‘and to make a reconnois- 
sance in the direction of Leesburg from 
Hdwards’ Ferry, I directed General Gor- 
man to throw across the river at that 
point two companies of the 1st Minne- 
sota under cover of a fire from Ricketts’ 
battery, and sent out a party of thirty- 
one Van Alen Cavalry under Major Mix, 
accompanied by Captain Charles Stew- 
art, Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain 
Murphy, and Lieutenants Pierce and 
Gouraud, with orders to advance along 
the Leesburg road until they should 
come to the vicinity of a battery which 
was known to be on that road, and then 
turn to the left and examine the heights 
between that and Goose Creek, and see 
if any of the enemy were posted in the 
vicinity, find out their numbers as nearly 
as possible, their disposition, examine the 
country with reference to the passage of 
troops to the Leesburg and Georgetown 
turnpike, and return rapidly to cover be- 
hind the skirmishers of the Minnesota 
Ist. This reconnoissance was most gal- 








































lantly conducted, and the party proceed- 
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ed along the Leesburg road nearly two 
miles from the ferry, and when near the 
position of the hidden battery came sud- 
denly upon a Mississippi regiment, about 
thirty-five yards distant, received its fire 
and returned it with their pistols. The 
fire of the enemy killed one horse, but 
Lieutenant Gouraud seized the dismount- 
ed man, and drawing him on his horse 
behind him, carried him unhurt from the 
field. One private of the 4th Virginia 
Cavalry was brought off by the party a 
prisoner, who, being well mounted and 
armed, his mount replaced the one lost 
by the fire of the enemy.” 

While this diversion of the enemy was 
going on at the left, Colonel Devens was 
executing the movement ordered by Gen- 
eral Stone on the right. He began the 
passage of the river from Harrison’s Is- 
land to the Virginia shore about mid- 
night ; but so inadequate was the trans- 
portation, having only three four-oared 
boats, together conveying only about 
thirty men, that it was nearly four 
o’clock on the morning of the 21st be- 
fore his small force of five companies, 
numbering about three hundred, were 
lodged on the opposite side. They passed 
down the river about sixty rods by a 
path discovered by the scouts and then 
ascended the bank known as Ball’s Bluff, 
where they found an open field sur- 
rounded by woods. Here they halted 
till daybreak, being joined by the com- 
pany, 100 men accompanied by Colonel 
Lee, of the Massachusetts 20th, ordered 
to protect their return. ‘‘ At daybreak,” 
continues Colonel Devens in his report, 
‘we pushed forward our reconnoissance 
toward Leesburg to the distance of about 
a mile from the river, to a spot supposed 
to be the site of the rebel encampment, 
but found, on passing through the woods, 
that the scouts had been deceived by a 
line of trees on the brow of the slope, 
the openings through which presented, 
in an uncertain light, somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a line of tents. Leaving the 
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detachment in the woods, I proceeded | 


with Captain Philbrick and two or three 
scouts across this slope and along the 
other line of it, observing Leesburg, 
which was in full view, and the country 
about it, as carefully as possible, and 
seeing but four tents of the enemy. My 
force being well concealed by the woods, 
and having no reason to believe my pre- 
sence was discovered, and no large num- 
ber of the enemy’s tents being in sight, I 
determined not to return at once, but to 
report to yourself, which I did by direct- 
ing Quartermaster Howe to repair at 
once to Edwards’ Ferry to state these 
facts, and to say, that in my opinion I 
could remain until I was_ reinforced. 
The means of transportation between 
the island and the Virginia shore had 
been strengthened, I knew, at daybreak, 
by a large boat which would convey 
sixty or seventy men at once, and as the 
boat could cross and recross every ten 
minutes, [ had no reason to suppose 
there would be any difficulty in sending 
over five hundred men an hour, as it 
was known there were two large boats 
between the island and the Maryland 
shore, which would convey to the island 
all the troops that could be conveyed 
from it to the Virginia shore.” 

On receiving the message brought by 
Lieutenant Howe, General Stone ordered 
a non-commissioned officer and ten cav- 
alry to join Colonel Devens for the pur- 
pose of scouring the country near him 
while engaged in the reconnoissance and 
to give due notice of the approach of 
any force. He also ordered Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ward to proceed with a battal- 
ion of the 15th Massachusetts to secure 
a crossing higher up and protect the 
flank of Colonel Devens in his return. 
‘For some reason,” adds Colonel Stone, 
‘never explained to me, neither of these 
orders was carried out. The cavalry 
who were accompanied by Captain Can- 
dy, Assistant Adjutant-General, and 
General Lander, were transferred to the 
Virginia shore, but were sent back with- 
out having left the shore to go inland, 
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and thus Colonel Devens was deprived 
of the means of obtaining warning of 
any approach of the enemy. The bat- 
talion under Colonel Ward was detained 
on the Bluff in the rear of Colonel Dev- 
ens instead of being directed to the 
right.” 

Colonel Baker meanwhile, whom we 
have seen ordered by General Stone to 
be at Conrad’s Ferry with his regiment 
at sunrise, had received the summons at 
two o’clock in the morning in his tent, 
and quickly rising from his couch roused 
his brigade for an immediate march. 
Sending forward a battalion of the Cali- 
fornians under Lieutenant-Colonel Wis- 
tar and urging on the remainder, he 
hastened at an early hour to the Ferry 
whence he proceeded for farther instruc- 
tions to General Stone at Edwards’ Fer- 
ry. ‘I directed him,” says General 
Stone in his report, ‘‘to Harrison’s Is- 
land to assume command, and in full con- 
versation explained to him the position 
as it then stood. I told him that Gen- 
eral McCall had advanced his troops to 
Dranesville, and that I was extremely 
desirous of ascertaining the exact posi- 
tion and force of the enemy in our front, 
and exploring as far as it was safe on the 
right, towards Leesburg, and on the left 
toward the Leesburg and Gum Spring 
road. I also informed Colonel Baker that 
General Gorman, opposite Edwards’ Fer- 
ry, should be reinforced, and that I would 
make every effort to push Gorman’s troops 
carefully forward to discover the best line 
from that ferry to the Leesburg and Gum 
Spring road, already mentioned ; and the 
position of the breastworks and hidden 
battery, which prevented the movement 
of troops directly from left to right, were 
also pointed out to him. The means of 
transportation across, of the sufficiency 
of which he (Baker) was to be judge, was 
detailed, and authority given him to make 
use of the guns of a section each of 
Vaughan’s and Bunting’s batteries, to- 
gether with French’s mountain howitzers, 
all the troops of his brigade and the 
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Tammany regiment, besides the 19th and 
part of the 20th regiments of Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, and I left it to his dis- 
cretion, after viewing the ground, to re- 
tire from the Virginia shore under the 
cover of his guns and the fire of the 
large infantry force, or to place our rein- 
forcements in case he found it practicable 
and the position on the other side favor- 
able. I stated that I wished no advance 
made unless the enemy were of inferior 
force, and under no circumstances to pass 
beyond Leesburg, or a strong position 
between it and Goose Creek, on the Gum 
Spring road, 2. ¢, the Manassas road. 
Colonel Baker was cautioned in refer- 
ence to passing artillery across the 
river ; and I begged if he did do so to 
see it well supported by good infantry. 
The General pointed out to him the posi- 
tion of some bluffs on this side of the 
river, from which artillery could act with 
effect on the other, and, leaving the mat- 
ter of crossing more troops or retiring 
what were already over to his discretion, 
gave him entire control of operations on 
the right. This gallant and energetic 
officer left me about nine a. m., or half- 
past nine, and galloped off quickly to his 





command.” 

The following written order, dated, 
Headquarters, Edwards’ Ferry, October 
21, addressed by General Stone to Col- 
onel Baker, it is stated, was found on the 
person of the latter after his death: ‘‘ In 
case of heavy firing in front of Harri- 
son’s Island, you will advance the Cali- 
fornia regiment of your brigade or retire 
the regiments under Colonels Lee and 
Devens, now on the Virginia side of the 
river, at your discretion—assuming com- 
mand on arrival.” 

While these preparations were being 
made for reinforcing Colonel Devens, that 
officer, in his forward movement, had dis- 
covered a company of riflemen on his 
right whom he attempted to cut off when 
a skirmish ensued, in which one of his 
men was killed and nine wounded. A 
body of the enemy’s cavalry then ap- 
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pearing on the left the pursuit on the 
right was checked. Colonel Devens then 
rejomed Colonel Lee on the Bluff, pre- 
sently returning to his advanced posi- 
tion. At about ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon Lieutenant Howe brought back 
word that Colonel Baker would shortly 
arrive and take command. The remain- 
der of Colonel Devens’ regiment brought 
over by Lieutenant-Colonel Ward gave 
him in all at this time a force of 625 
men. ‘At about 12 o’clock,” continues 
Colonel Devens, ‘it was reported to me 
a force was gathering on my left, and 
about half-past 12 o’clock a strong attack 
was made on my left by a body of in- 
fantry concealed in the woods, and upon 
the skirmishers in front by a body of 
cavalry. The fire of the enemy was 
resolutely returned by the regiment, 
which maintained its ground with entire 
determination. Reinforcements not yet 
having arrived, and the attempt of the 
enemy to outflank us being very vigor- 
ous, I directed the regiment to retire 
about sixty paces into an open space in 
the wood, and prepared to receive any 
attack that might be made, while I called 
in my skirmishers. When this was done 
I returned to the Bluff, where Colonel 
Baker had already arrived. This was 
at a quarter-past two P. M.” 

Having fully acquainted himself with 
the designs of General Stone, Colonel 
Baker had hastened to his regiment at 
Conrad’s Ferry and sending orders to 
expedite the remainder of his brigade, 
began the work of crossing the river 
with the troops at hand. Here was the 
fatal deficiency of the movement in the 
lack of means of transportation. To 
cross the river in face of the enemy 
there were two scows or flatboats run- 
ning between the Virginia shore and to 
Harrison’s Island, and on the other side 
but one. Owing to the current it was 
necessary first to haul the boats up on 
the Maryland shore and then descending 
with the stream strike the opposite land- 
ing. The island being thus gained, the 








same process had to be repeated to reach 
the Virginia side, the distance, indeed, 
being less, but the current more violent. 
Three-quarters of an hour were thus 


consumed in the trip to the island, a 


trial to the patience of a commander ea- 
ger for action, which Colonel Baker felt 
acutely. Discovering another scow in 
the canal a short distanee above, he 
ordered it to be brought down, and 
called for axes to construct a raft. The 
axes were not to be had. In fact the 
very slender provision made for passing 
the stream, showed that the military au- 
thorities up to this time could have en- 
tertained no idea of crossing the river in 
force. It was impossible that so careful 
a commander as General McClellan could 
have meditated such a project with such 
a force. In fact he appears to have had 
no such intentions. As he tells us in his 
report, ‘“‘My despatch,”—the one ad- 
dressed by his adjutant to General Stone 
already cited,—‘‘did not contemplate 
the making an attack upon the enemy 
or the crossing the river in force by any 
portion of General Stone’s command ; 
and not anticipating such movement, I 
had, upon the 20th, directed Major-Gen- 
eral McCall to return with his division 
on the forenoon of the 21st from Dranes- 
ville to the camp from which he had ad- 
vanced, provided the reconnoissance in- 
trusted to him should have been then 
completed.” A similar caution on the 
part of General Stone was still more de- 
sirable. Thus it happened that the pre- 
cipitation of one commander was ren- 
dered doubly hazardous by the prudence 
of another. At the very moment Col- 
onel Baker, under order of General 
Stone, was leading his troops into their 
perilous position, General McClellan 
was retiring from a forward movement 
which might, if it had been continued, 
have rescued the former from their 
perils. 

While Colonel Baker was engaged in 
his active efforts for crossing his troops, 
at about 11 o’clock, hearing the sound of 
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firing on the Virginia shore, he immedi- 
ately crossed in a small skiff to the is- 
land, leaving instructions to forward the 
artillery with all dispatch. From the 
island he hastened to the Virginia shore, 
where his California regiment, having 
crossed by the single scow, doing duty 
in this part of the river, had reinforced 
the Massachusetts troops of Lee and 
Dev@ns. Lieutenant Bramhall soon fol- 
lowed with a rifled 6-pounder of the 
Rhode Island battery which he had con- 
siderable difficulty in bringing up the 
bank. This, with two howitzers consti- 
tuted the artillery in the field. <A de- 
tachment of Colonel Coggswell’s Tammany 
regiment succeeded in crossing from the 
island and was joined to the reinforce- 
ments, making the number of troops on 
the Virginia shore in all less than eight- 
een hundred. 

On his arrival on what was now 
marked out as the field of battle, Col- 
onel Baker taking the command, ar- 
ranged the troops in position for the im- 
minent contest. The ground held by 
Colonel Lee, and to which Colonel Dev- 
ens had retreated, was an open field of 
about six acres in extent, extending from 
the bluff on the river bank and closely 
hemmed in on the front and on the sides 
by a dense forest. In this area the en- 
gagement was to be fought with an un- 
known enemy, thronging from the coun- 
try beyond without interruption to their 
communications and amply protected on 
the spot by the cover of the woods. A 
worse position for the Union troops could 
hardly have been contrived than the one 
thus occupied by them, on the summit 
of a bluff one hundred or more feet in 
height, with a precipitous path to a rapid 
river, on which the only means of. re- 
celving reinforcements or conducting a 
retreat was a single flat-boat capable of 
holding not more than sixty men. 

‘Between twelve and one P. m.,” to 
resume the narrative of General Stone, 
“the enemy appeared in force in front 
of Colonel Devens, and a. sharp skirmish 





ensued, and was maintained for some 
time by the 15th Massachusetts unsup- 
ported, and finding he would be out- 
flanked, Colonel Devens retired a short 
distance and took up a position near the 
wood, half a mile in front of Colonel Lee, 
where he remained until two o’clock, 
when he again fell back, with the ap- 
proval of Colonel Baker, and took his 
place with the portions of the 20th Mas- 
sachusetts and lst California which had 
arrived. Colonel Baker now formed his 
line, and waited the attack of the enemy, 
which came upon him with great vigor 
about three p. M., and was well met by 
our troops, who, though pitched against 
much superior numbers, three to one, 
maintained their ground under a most 
destructive fire of the enemy. Colonel 
Coggswell reached the field amid the 
heaviest fire, and came gallantly into ac- 
tion, with a yell which wavered the ene- 
my’s line. Lieutenant Bramhall, of Bunt- 
ings’s battery, had succeeded, after ex- 
traordinary exertions and labor, in bring- 
ing up a piece of the Rhode Island bat- 
tery, and Lieutenant French his two 
howitzers ; but both officers, after well- 
directed firing, were soon borne away 
wounded, and the pieces were hauled to 
the rear, so that they might not fall into 
the enemy’s hands. At four p. m. Col- 
onel Baker fell at the head of his col- 
umn, pierced by a number of bullets, 
while cheering his men, and by his own 
example sustaining the obstinate resist- 
ance they were making. The command 
then devolved upon Colonel Lee, who 
prepared to commence throwing out 
forces to the rear, but it was soon found 
that Colonel Coggswell was the senior in 
rank, and he, taking the command, or- 
dered preparation to be made for march- 
ing to the left, and cutting a way through 
to Edwards’ Ferry. But just as the first 
dispositions were being effected, a rebel 
officer rode rapidly in front and beckoned 
the Tammany regiment toward the ene- 
my. It is not clear whether or-not the 
Tammany men supposed this one of our 
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officers ; but they responded with a 
yell and charged forward, carrying with 
them in their advance the rest of the 
line, which soon received a destructive 
fire from the enemy at close distance. 
The men were quickly recalled, but their 
new position frustrated the movement 
designed, and Oolonel Cogeswell gave 
the necessary order to retire. The ene- 
my pursued to the edge of the bluff over 
the landing place, and poured in a heavy 
fire as our men were endeavoring to 
cross to the island. The retreat was 
rapid, but according to orders. The 
men formed near the river, maintaining 
for nearly half an hour the hopeless con- 
test rather than surrender. The smaller 
boats had disappeared, no one knew 
where. The largest boat, rapidly and 
too heavily loaded, swamped some fif- 
teen feet from the shore, and nothing 
was left to our soldiers but to swim, sur- 
render, or die. With a devotion worthy 
of the cause they were serving, officers 
and men, while quarter was being offered 
to such as would lay down their arms, 
stripped themselves of their swords and 
muskets, and hurled them out into the 
river to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the foe, and saved themselves 
as they could by swimming, floating on 
logs, and concealing themselves in the 
bushes of the forest, and to make their 
way up and down the river bank to the 
place of crossing. The instances of per- 
sonal gallantry of the highest order were 
so many that it would be unjust to detail 
particular cases. Officers displayed for 
their men, and men for their officers, 
that beautiful devotion which is only to 
be found among true soldiers. 

‘“While these scenes were being en- 
acted on the right, I was preparing on 
the left for a rapid push forward to the 
road by which the enemy would retreat 
if driven, and entirely unsuspicious of 
the perilous condition of our troops. 
The additional artillery had already 
been sent, and when the messenger, who 
did not leave the field until after three 
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o'clock, was questioned as to Colonel 
Baker’s position, he informed me that 
the Colonel, when he left, seemed to feel 
perfectly secure, and could doubtless 
hold his position in case he should not 
advance. The same statement was made 
by another messenger half an hour later, 
and I watched anxiously for a sign of 
advance on the right, in order to push 
forward General Gorman. It was, as 
had been explained to Colonel Baker, 
impracticable to throw General Gor- 
man’s brigade directly to the right, by 
reason of the battery in the woods, be- 
tween which we had never been able to 
reconnoitre. At four P. mM. or thereabouts, 
I telegraphed to General Banks for a 
brigade of his division, intending it to oc- 
cupy the ground on this side of the river 
near Harrison’s Island, which would be 
abandoned in case of a rapid advance, 
and shortly after, as the fire slackened, 
a messenger was waited for on whose 
tidings should be given orders either for 
the advance of General Gorman to cut 
off the retreat of the enemy, or for the 
disposition for the night in the position 
then held. At five p. m. Captain Candy 
arrived from the field and announced the 
melancholy tidings of Colonel Baker’s 
death, but with no intelligence of any 
further disaster. I immediately apprised 
General Banks of Colonel Baker’s death, 
and I rode quickly to the right to assume 
command. Before arriving opposite the 
island, men who had crossed the river 
plainly gave evidence of the disaster, 


‘and on reaching the same I was satisfied 


of it by the conduct of the men then 
landing in boats. 

‘The reports made to me were that 
the enemy’s force was ten thousand men. 
This I considered, as it proved to be, an 
exaggeration. Orders were then given 
to hold the island, and establish a patrol 
on the tow-path from opposite the island 
to the line of pickets near the Monocacy, 
and I returned to the left to secure the 
troops there from disaster, and make 
preparations for moving them as rapidly 
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as possible. Orders arrived from Gen- 
eral McClellan to hold the Island Vir- 
ginia shore at Edwards’ Ferry at all 
risks, indicating at the same time that 
reinforcements would be sent, and imme- 
diately additional means of intrenching 
were forwarded, and General Gorman 
was furnished with particular directions 
to hold out against any and every force 
of the enemy. 

‘During that time, General Hamilton 
with his brigade was on the march from 
Darnestown. Before I left to go to the 
right I issued orders to intercept him, 
and instructed him to repair to Conrad’s 
Ferry, where orders awaited him to so 
dispose of his force as to give protec- 
tion to Harrison’s Island and protect the 
line of the river. At three a. m. Major- 
General Banks arrived and took com- 
mand.” * 

While the battle was in progress the 
following order from General Stone dat- 
ed ten minutes before noon of that day, 
found, like the one already cited, on the 
person of Colonel Baker, was, it is stat- 
ed, delivered to him on the field by Col- 
onel Coggswell: ‘I am informed that 
the force of the enemy is about four 
thousand, all told. If you can push 
them, you may do so as far as to have a 
strong position near Leesburg, if you can 
keep them before you, avoiding their 
batteries. If they pass Leesburg and 
take the Gum Springs road, you will not 
follow far, but seize the first good posi- 
tion to cover that road. Their design is 
to draw us on, if they are obliged to re- 
treat, as far as Goose Creek, where they 
can be reinforced from Manassas, and 
have a strong position. Report fre- 
quently, so that when they are pushed, 
Gorman can come up on their flank.” 
Asking its purport and having been an- 
swered by Colonel Cogeswell, ‘ All right, 
go ahead,” Colonel Baker put the order 
in his hat without reading it. 

On the 22d, the day following the bat- 


* Report of General Stone to General McClellan, Octo- 
ber 28, 1861, 








tle, General McClellan arrived at the 
scene of operations, and after ascertain- 
ing that the enemy were strengthening 
themselves at Leesburg, and that our 
means of crossing and recrossing were 
very insufficient, withdrew his forces 
from the Virginia side.* 

The report of the Confederate Gen- 
eral N. G. Evans, commanding the 7th 
brigade, completes the story of this en- 
gagement. ‘On Saturday night, the 
19th of October,” he writes, ‘about seven 
o'clock p. m. the enemy commenced a 
heavy cannonading from three batter- 
ies, one playing on my intrenchment, 
(known as Fort Evans,) one on the Lees- 
burg turnpike, and one on Edwards’ Fer- 
ry. Heavy firing was also heard in the di- 
rection of Dranesville. At twelve o’clock 
at night I ordered my entire brigade to 
the burnt bridge on the turnpike. The 
enemy had been reported as approach- 
ing from Dranesville in large force. Tak- 
ing a strong position on the north side of 
Goose Creek, I awaited his approach. 
Reconnoitering the turnpike on Sunday 
morning, the courier of General McCall 
was captured, bearing dispatches to Gen- 
eral Meade, to examine the roads lead- 
ing to Leesburg. From this prisoner I 
learned the position of the enemy near 
Dranesville. During Sunday the enemy 
kept up a deliberate fire, without any 
effect. Early on Monday morning, the 
21st instant, I heard the firing of my 
pickets at Big Spring, who had discover- 
ed that, at an unguarded point, the ene- 
my had effected a crossing, in force of 
five companies, and was advancing on 
Leesburg. Captain Duff, of the 17th 
regiment, immediately attacked him, driv- 
ing him back, with several killed and 
wounded. On observing the movements 
of the enemy from Fort Evans, at six 
A.M., I found that he had effected a 
crossing both at Edwards’ Ferry and 
Ball’s Bluff, and I made preparations to 
meet him in both positions, and imme- 


* General McClellan to the Secretary of War, Novem- 
ber 1, 1861. 
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diately ordered four companies of in- 
fantry (two of the 18th, one of the 17th, 
and one of the 13th), and a cavalry force 
to relieve Captain Duff, the whole force 
under the immediate command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel W. H. Jenifer, who was 
directed to hold his position till the ene- 
my made further demonstration of his 
design of attack. This force soon became 
warmly engaged with the enemy, and 
drove him back for some distance in the 
woods. 

‘At about ten o’clock I became con- 
vinced that the main point of attack would 
be at Ball’s Bluff, and ordered Colonel Hun- 
ton, with his regiment—the 8th Virginia 
Volunteers — to repair immediately to 
the support of Colonel Jenifer. I direct- 
ed Colonel Hunton to form line of battle 
immediately in the rear of Colonel Jeni- 
fer’s command, and to drive the enemy 
to the river ; that I would support his 
right with artillery. About twenty min- 
utes past twelve o’clock m., Colonel 
Hunton united his command with that of 
Colonel Jenifer, and both commands soon 
became hotly engaged with the enemy 
in his strong position in the woods. 
Watching carefully the action, I saw the 
enemy was constantly being reinforced, 
and at half-past two o’clock Pp. M., or- 
dered Colonel Burt to march his: regi- 
ment—the 18th Mississippi—and attack 
the left flank of the enemy, while Col- 
onels Hunton and Jenifer attacked him 
in front. On arriving at his position, 
Colonel Burt was received with a tre- 
mendous fire from the enemy, concealed 
in a ravine, and was compelled to divide 
his regiment to stop the flank movement 
of the enemy. At this time—about three 
o’clock—finding the enemy was in large 
force, Lordered Colonel Featherston, with 
his regiment—the 17th Mississippi—to 
repair, at double quick, to the support of 
Colonel Burt, where he arrived in twen- 
ty minutes, and the action became gen- 
eral along my whole line, and was very 
hot and brisk for more than two hours, 
the enemy keeping up a constant fire 








with his batteries on both sides of the 
river. 

“At about six o’clock p. u., I saw that 
my command had driven the enemy. near 
the banks of the Potomac ; I ordered my 
entire force to charge and drive him into 
the river. The charge was immediately 
made by the whole command, and the 
forces of the enemy were completely 
routed, and cried out for quarter along 
his whole line. In this charge the enemy 
was driven back at the point of the bay- 
onet, and many killed by this formidable 
weapon. In the precipitate retreat of 
the enemy on the bluffs of the river, 
many of his troops rushed into the water 
and were drowned ; while many others, 
in overloading the boats, sunk them, and 
shared the same fate. The rout now— 
about seven o’clock—became complete, 
and the enemy commenced throwing his 
arms into the river. During this action, 
I held Colonel Wm. Barksdale, with nine 
companies of his regiment, the 13th Mis- 
sissippi, and six pieces of artillery as a 
reserve, as well as to keep up a-demon- 
stration against the force of the enemy at 
Edwards’ Ferry. At eight o’clock p.m., 
the enemy surrendered his forces at Ball’s 
Bluff, and the prisoners were marched to 
Leesburg. I then ordered my brigade 
(with the exception of the 13th regiment 
Mississippi, who remained in front of 
Hdwards’ Ferry) to retire to the town of 
Leesburg and rest for the night. On 
Tuesday morning I was informed by 
Colonel Barksdale that the enemy was 
still in considerable force at Edwards’ 
Ferry. I directed him to make a tho- 
rough reconnoissance of the position and 
strength of the enemy and attack him. 
At two o’clock p.m. he gallantly attacked 
a much superior force in their intrench- 
ments, driving them to the bank of the 
river, killing thirty or forty and wound- 
ing a considerable number. About sun- 
down, the enemy being strongly rein- 
forced, and stationed in rifle pits, Col- 
onel Barksdale wisely retired with his 
regiment to Fort vans, leaving a guard 
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of two companies to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy, who, evidently ex- 
pecting a renewed attack, retired during 
_ the night, and recrossed the river at Ed- 
wards’ Ferry. On Wednesday morning, 
finding my brigade very much exhausted, 
I left Colonel Barksdale with his regi- 
ment, with two pieces of artillery and a 
cavalry force, as a grand guard, and I 
ordered the other three regiments to fall 
back toward Carter’s Mill, to rest and be 
collected in order. Colonel Hunton, with 
his regiment and two pieces of artillery, 
was halted at a strong position on the 
south bank of the Sycolin, about three 
miles south of Leesburg. I would here 
state that, in an interview on Monday 
night with the commissioned officers of 
the Federal army taken prisoners, I am 
convinced that they expected to be re- 
captured, either during the night or the 
next day, and, as the captured officers 
refused their parole not to take up arms 
against the Southern Confederacy until 
duly exchanged, I ordered the whole 
number to be immediately marched to 
Manassas. ‘This parole was only offered 
to give them the liberty of the town, as I 
did not wish to confine them with the 
privates.” 

General Evans reported the total loss 
of the 8th Virginia and 13th, 17th and 
18th Mississippi volunteers engaged in 
the action at 153 killed and 2 taken 
prisoners. ‘' I am pained,” he says, ‘to 
report the fall of the gallant Colonel E. 
R. Burt, of the 18th regiment, Mississip- 
pi Volunteers. He was mortally wound- 
ed about four o’clock p. m, while gallantly 
leading his regiment under a tremendous 
fire. His loss is truly severe to his regi- 
ment and to our common cause. The 
battle,” he adds, ‘‘on our side was 
fought entirely with the musket; the 
artillery was in position to do effective 
service should the enemy have advanced 
from his cover.” The loss of the Union 
forces in this disastrous affair is stated 
in killed, wounded and missing, at 944, 
more than half the entire number who" 





crossed to the Virginia shore. Of these 
the Massachusetts 15th lost 322, includ- 
ing a Lieutenant-Colonel and fourteen 
out of twenty-eight line officers; the 
Massachusetts 20th lost 159 ; the Tam- 
many companies 163 ; the 1st California 
regiment 300.* 

To these general and military state- 
ments of the engagement we may add a 
portion of the interesting personal ac- 
count of the hattle drawn up, especially 
with reference to the part borne in it by 
Colonel Baker, by Mr. George Wilkes, 
from testimony collected immediately af- 
ter the event, from the survivors. We 
take up this animated narrative with the 
first dispositions made on the field by 
Colonel Baker. ‘‘ He formed his arriv- 
ing troops on a field about 200 yards in 
the rear where the Massachusetts men 
held their line of battle; but, when 
Wistar arrived, he led them forward, 
and made full dispositions for an extend- 
ed line of battle. To the Massachusetts 
men he gave the right; to Coggswell 
and the Tammany troops the centre, and 
to the Californians he awarded the bitter 
position of the left, from which the hea- 
viest fusilade continued to pour. Fora 
while the exchanges were made at a 
range of 200 and 300 yards, each party 
availing themselves of the cover of the 
woods, and the Californians, after firing, 
taking advantage of a small wave of 
carth, which gave them a partial shelter 
of some two or three feet. This, how- 
ever, was in great part neutralised by. 
the sharpshooters of the enemy, many 
of whom had climbed the trees, and were 
picking our men off at every point. 
Colonel Baker and Wistar stood boldly 
out in the hottest fire, and while discus- 
sing some change in the arrangement, a 
rifle ball came whizzing directly between 
them. ‘‘That’s pretty close, Wistar,” 
said Colonel Baker, and then resumed 
his conversation without further atten- 
tion to the incident. Presently, and 
after a sufficient pause for the marksman 


* Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1861, art. Ball’s Bluff 
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to reload, there came another whizzing 
visitor of the same sort, which this time 
split a twig which grew a few inches 
from their feet. ‘That fellow means 
us!” said Colonel Baker, looking up in 
the direction from which the shot had 
come, and then turning to Company G, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Boys, do you see that 
fellow up there? Now try if some of 
you can’t get him!” and he and Wistar 
coolly changed their ground. As the 
fire grew hotter, Colonel Baker, stand- 
ing before his men, kept cautioning them 
to “lie down,” and to ‘lie close,” after 
they had delivered their volleys, and 
while reloading. ‘‘ You don’t lie close, 
General,” said one of them, as he crouch- 
ed in obedience to the order. ‘‘ No, my 
son,” was the reply of the hero, as he 
stood with one hand calmly in his breast 
(his favorite position,) ‘‘and when you 
get to be a United States Senator you 
will not lie down either !” 

‘‘ About three o’clock the enemy, whose 
strongest fire was on our left, gathered 
himself for a dash, and a column of them 
came whooping from a cow-path, rushing 
with the most unearthly yells, in the 
hope to stampede our troops directly at 
the California line. Solid and steady 
our boys raised their weapons to receive 
them, but Wistar checked them with an 
order to hold on until they got well for- 
ward, and then giving the word fire, 
they fell in numbers, and those who did 
not strew the ground, precipitately took 
back in flight. ‘‘ Now, then, boys, let’s 
give ’em three cheers on that,” said Cap- 
tain Beirel, of the New York company, 
and three times three were given at 
once with the heartiest good-will, before 
they even stopped to load. This was the 
rebel tactics through the fight—shooting 
from cover, and occasional charges for- 
ward with terrific yells. Their object in 
this was to stampede our troops, but they 
failed to shake their resolution even once. 
Indeed, our men on each occasion fiercely 
pressed to meet them, and as they turned 
from our approach, our cheers, led off 





always by Beirel, hounded them to their 
jungles. By and by Lieutenant Bram- 
hall, of Vaughn’s battery, arrived upon 
the ground, with Colonel Coggswell of 
the Tammany regiment, bringing with 
them a Rhode Island piece. No sooner, 
however, was this piece brought into po- 
sition, than the enemy concentrated on it 
such a deadly fire that two of the can- 
noniers were instantly killed, and others 
being wounded, the whole were tempo- 
rarily driven off. Colonel Baker per- 
ceiving the disaster, rushed to the piece 
regardless of all danger to lend his aid in 
serving it. This example was instantly 
followed by Lieutenant-Colonel Wistar, 
Adjutant Harvey, Colonel Coggswell, 
Colonel Lee, and Lord Tempest Vane 
(Captain Stewart), and these six gallant 
men, with the help of Bramhall and 
Lieutenant French, both of whom had 
been wounded, loaded and fired the 
piece half a dozen times. Soon, how- 
ever, members from Company G, of the 
California regiment, and private Booth 
of Company L, bravely relieved these 
gentlemen, and they returned to their 
commands, Wistar reappearing in his 
place of duty wounded in the cheek. 
The cannon was then fired with great 
effect by Bramhall upon the rebels as 
they were making a new charge on the 
left, and the ground of their advance 
was literally strewed with slain. The 
fire of the Confederates was now hot 
from every portion of the line, and 
where Colonel Baker stood, in front, 
it seemed as if it would be as impossible 
for a man even to put his hand up with- 
out being struck by a bullet, as to spread 
it untouched in a shower of rain. So 
imminent was his peril, that Captain 
Beirel, whose men were then lying on 
the ground, could not refrain from sud- 
denly exclaiming, ‘‘ General, won’t you 
come out of the fire and stand behind 
my men?” ‘Captain Beirel,” was the 
stern but not unkind reply, ‘‘ do you at- 
tend to Company G. I will look out for 
myself |” 
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‘“ At this moment, and as the smoke 
raised from the discharge of the 12- 
pounder, a mounted officer, riding a fine 
bay charger, appeared on the right, and 
telling our men not to fire in that direc- 
tion, waved them to follow him, pointing 
for them at another portion of the woods. 
It was his object to trail them, so they 
could be struck m flank, but of a sudderr 
the Massachusetts men discovered the 
mistake, and General Baker noticing the 
movement at the same moment, ordered 
his men to fire, and horse and man rolled 
to the ground together. Turning on his 
heel, Baker observed Wistar by his side, 
with his sword in his left hand. Per- 
ceiving his right arm dangling helpless 
by his side, he exclaimed : ‘“‘ What, Wis- 
tar, hit again!” ‘ Yes, General,” an- 
swered the wounded officer, ‘‘and I wish 
you would put my sword in the scabbard 
for me, for I don’t want those hounds 
to get possession of it.” The General 
sheathed the weapon, and bidding Wis- 
tar retire to the rear and cross the river, 
resumed the conduct of the battle. 

* The whole field was now literally one 
hell of fire. The rebels, knowing them- 
selves to be in superior force, raved at 
the defeat of every attempt to drive our 
staunch soldiers from the ground ; while 
our men, desperate and enraged by the 
bloody cost which they had paid for be- 
ing short in numbers, and stimulated to 
the highest point by the sublime courage 
of their General, were rushing madly 
forward at every opportunity to engage 
the enemy hand to hand. That bloody 
circle, viewed from above, might have 
been taken for an infernal cauldron, 
where the mad passions of mankind, 
seething and crackling in the roar of 
hate, sent up dense clouds repulsive with 
the stench of murder, and spluttering 
with breaking bubbles of passing human 
life. On all sides, however, demons as 
they were, deeds of the most heroic 
bravery were performed, and, as the 
battle swayed, a series of small encoun- 
ters whirled in circles, isolated in the 
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smoke, where many a common man grew 


to the stature of a knight. They all felt 


they had a General, and in this and that 


the battle was different from Bull Run. 
In the midst of it all, General Baker 
moved up and down, encouraging the 
men, his grand appearance and his sil- 
very hair making him a signal mark, 
though the now pervading smoke was 
equalizing his chances somewhat with 
the rest. But he saw the day was des- 
perate ; nay, felt that it was lost, un- 
less one of those grand old shows of 
prowess, that disdains the weight of 
odds, could retrieve it by a final effort. 
The bayonet was his favorite weapon. 
He had drilled his regiment to that ex- 
ercise more than to any other, and had 
always declared that it was the true re- 
source of a commander when he felt that 
he had brave men. His proof of this 
was absolute in that dark hour, and get- 
ting his men in line, he determined to 
finish the day’s record for the country 
within those woods, should he fail to 
clear them out. Just at this moment, he 
caught sight of a white-haired officer, 
riding near the rebel front, and recog- 
nizing him as he thought, he called for a 
pistol, and at the same moment pointing 
the distinguished rider out, he exclaimed : 
“ There is General Johnston—fire boys, 
fire!” As he reached forward to re- 
ceive the weapon he had called for, a 
very tall red-haired man emerged sud- 
denly from the smoke, and, walking 
quickly up to within five feet of Colonel 
Baker, presented a self-cocking revolver, 
and, rapidly as he could crook his finger, 
delivered all the bullets it contained into 
his body. At the very same moment a 
musket-ball sped through and through 
his skull behind the ear, and a terrific 
Whirling slug from a Mississippi yager 
tore away one-half of the muscle of the 
right arm, and opened a hole into his 
side large enough to thrust in the handle 
of a sword. All the death-dealing shots 
seemed to strike at once, and the noble 
leader and orator, matchless of the earth, 
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fell mute, to speak no more. The trage- 
dy had paralyzed all beholders for the 
moment ; but Captain Beirel, recovering 
his self-possession first, rushed at the 
slayer as he bent to possess himself of 
the General’s sword, seized him by the 
throat, and, placing his pistol at his tem- 
ples, blew the ruffian’s brain in red fume 
over the murdered body. Beirel had 
been followed in his onslaught by sev- 
eral members of his company, and num- 
bers of the rebels on the other side had 
pressed forward to protect their red- 
haired comrade as they saw the avenger 
rush toward him, and a savage hand-to- 
hand fight ensued over the corse. Sword- 
thrust, pistol-shot, and bayonet-stab in- 
termingled quickly in that ferocious epi- 
sode, and the body of the dead leader, 
though trampled in the melée, lay smil- 
ing in its new-found quiet, as if approv- 
ing of the scene. 

‘The accession of the Confederates was, 
however, the greatest at this point, and 
the Californians swayed backward some 
few feet from the corse. The rebels, in 
turn, retired, and then a momentary 
pause ensued, during which tears might 
have been seen coursing themselves down 
many a smoke-smeared cheek, on our 
side, at the sight of their great loss. 
They did not in that moment, however, 
forget that he had enjoined many of them 
that if he fell in battle they were not to 
let traitors get possession of his body. 
Adjutant Harney was the first to remind 
them of this pledge, and, responding to 
the appeal, Beirel, who, all through, had 
been one of the main heroes of the fight, 
called to his men to follow him just as a 
large number of the rebels started from 
the opposite woods, evidently after the 
distinguished trophy. Before, however, 
the creatures could possess themselves of 
the noble spoil, Beirel and his men beat 
them back. The gallant fellow then raised 
the corpse of his commander in his arms, 
and, bearing it, amid a shower of bullets, 
within our lines, delivered it to Major 
Young, who at once conveyed it safely 





to the river. But this event, though it 
cast a resistless gloom over our men in 
all parts of the field, did not unnerve 
them, nor make them sick of battle. It 
inspired them with fresh rage—the Cali- 
fornian* battalion almost with frenzy. 
They rushed back, and with shrieks and 
cheers, and such oaths as maddened 
courage consecrates like prayers, they 
poured again into the thickest of the 
fight. Coggswell took command. Bram- 
hall, though wounded, was yet at his 
gun, aided still by Private Booth, and a 
Massachusetts color-bearer, with one leg 
shattered, stood resting himself bravely 
on the staff, while he undauntedly main- 
tained his position in the front of battle 
on the other. Here was a sight. The 
North, which this day had leaders who 
stood by them, was proving its strain, 
and notwithstanding the enemy’s excess 
of numbers, their killed and wounded at 
that time outnumbered ours two to one. 

‘But the battle could not last—could 
not be kept up under our disadvantages. 
No heroism could compensate for our in- 
feriority of force ; no generalship reme- 
dy our dangers of position. We were 
being pushed step by step toward the 
bank, and in default of transportation, 
there was no prospect but surrender, or 
a watery grave. Surrender, however, 
was not once thought of by a single man, 
and no one murmured at the fight. Col- 
onel Cogeswell, however, made an effort 
to retreat toward Edwards’ Ferry, in the 
hope that he might find the promised 
forces of Gorman’s brigade advancing by 
that route’; but the rebels swarmed too 
thickly on the left, and he was forced to 
retire backward upon the river. Foot 
by foot he and his heroes fought, the 
rebels equaling them now in despera- 
tion and driving the shattered remnants 
steadily back. Finally we were forced 
to the shore, the boat which had been 





* It is proper to say that the Californians, so called, 
were all Pennsylvanians, except Company G, which was 
from New York. This statement is due to Pennsylvania 
and New York, while they do honor to their Californian 


title. 
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bearing wounded all the afternoon was 
shoving off with a mangled, moaning 
load, and the rebels in full strength ap- 
peared on the bluff. Their unearthly 
yells then went up again, but our dis- 
heartened men were silent; yet they 
stragglingly returned the concentrated 
and decimating fire that was now poured 
upon them. Amid their volleys, they 
shouted to us to surrender ; but this was 
answered with rough expressions of dis- 
dain, and responses from our muskets. 
But hope had now quite abandoned our 
side. Bramhall’s gun, which had been 
brought from the field, but which he had 
failed to get to the river with the pur- 
pose of submerging it, had been tumbled 
down the cliff and spiked, and all pow- 
er for active retaliation was departed. 
Yielding to a stern necessity, therefore, 
Colonel Coggswell gave the order for the 
men to cast their arms into the stream 
and save themselves as best they could. 
The panic common to the climax of pro- 
tracted suffering then set in, and the 
scene became one of route, carnage, and 
dismay. Hundreds plunged into the riv- 
er, and a large number, regardless of the 
safety of the wounded, swam after the 
returning scow, and, swamping it with 
their weight, the wounded, quick and 
dead went down together. Many able 
swimmers were stifled in the fierce, un- 
friendly current, and those who, through 
lack of that accomplishment, or mistrust- 
ful of their strength, would not tempt 
the river, wandered wearily up and 
down the hostile shore, and were event- 
ually taken prisoners. Colonels Coggs- 
well and Lee were among the latter num- 
ber, in consequence of having yielded to 
the men the earliest opportunities of es- 
cape ; and Captain Beirel, who remained 
under the bank while his men tried their 
fortune with the stream, was among the 
last to stem the current. He took his 
sword with him, but when midway in the 
passage, was obliged to adopt the alter- 
native between the loss of it and life, and 
drop it on the way. Thus ended the 
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second meeting between the Confeder- 
ates and the army of the Potomac. Our 
troops were a second time outnumbered ; 
and the sad result was a loss on our side 
of 930 captured, killed, and wounded, 
contrasted with 300 killed and wounded 
of the rebels. Yes, there was one other 
leading feature of the climax—for, in 
contrast to the gloom and dejection of 
our camp, Leesburg was that night illu- 
minated |” * 

The loss of Colonel Baker was of course 
keenly felt by the country, which saw in 
the disaster a calamity similar to that 
which the nation was called to mourn in 
the death of General Lyon. Every hon- 
or was paid to his memory in a public 
funeral at Washington, and in civic hon- 
ors as his remains were carried to New 
York on their way to their passage by 
sea to a final resting place in his home 
at California. The news of his death 
reached San Francisco a few days only 
after the battle in which he fell. The 
intelligence was among the first messages 
sent to California by the newly completed 
telegraph line—this peaceful triumph of 
civilization and new bond of Union per- 
fected in the midst of devastating war 
aimed at the destruction of the nation. 
The line was opened on the 25th of Oc- 
tober, when a message was transmitted 
from Sacramento by Chief Justice Field 
of California, in the temporary absence 
of the Governor of the State, to Presi- 
dent Lincoln at Washington. At San 
Francisco, on the 26th, whilst the citi- 
zens were preparing to fire a salute and 
make other demonstrations in honor of 
the event, a dispatch from the East an- 
nounced the death of Colonel Baker. 
The rejoicings were suddenly changed 
to mourning, and the celebration de- 
ferred. 

The following general order, in honor 
of Colonel Baker, was issued by Gen- 
eral McClellan on the 22d October, the 
day preceding the funeral ceremoniés at 
Washington : ‘‘ The Major-General com- 


* New York Tribune, November 5, 1861, 
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manding, with sincere sorrow, announces 
to the Army of the Potomac the death 
of Colonel Edward D. Baker, who fell 
gloriously in battle on the evening of 
Monday, 21st of October, near Lees- 
burgh, Va. The gallant dead has many 
titles to honor. At the time of his death 
he was a member of the United States 
Senate for Oregon, and it is no injustice 
to say that one of the most eloquent 
speakers in that illustrious body has 
been silenced by his fall. A patriot, 
zealous for the honor and interests of his 
adopted country, he has been distinguish- 
ed in two wars, and has now sealed with 
his blood his devotion to the national 
flag. Cut off in the fullness of his pow- 
ers as a statesman, and in the course of 
a brilliant career as a soldier ; while the 
country mourns his loss, his brothers in 
arms will envy, while they lament. his 
fate. He died as a soldier would wish 
to die—amid the thick of battle, his 
voice and example animating his men to 
brave deeds.” 

At the next meeting of the National 
Congress, a day, the 11th of Decem- 
ber, was given in the Senate to the 
memory of its late member, General 
Baker. The unusual presence of the 
President of the United States on the 
occasion, gave additional significance to 
the proceedings. Mr. Lincoln came asa 
mourner, to listen to the eulogies, some 
to be pronounced in no unstinted mea- 
sure, of his fallen friend. Addresses 
were delivered by Nesmith of Oregon, 
McDougall and Latham of California, 
Browning of Illinois, Cowan of Penn- 
sylvania, Dixon of Connecticut, and Sum- 
ner of Massachusetts. All seemed to 
have caught something of the fervor of 
the eloquent hero whom they lamented, 
to whom reason presented itself in the 
language of passion and imagination ; 
the heroism and devotion of whose death 
were the poetry of his life in action. 
Lilies and purple flowers were heaped 
with full hand upon his grave, as his old 
companions brought that homage to his 


memory, which they felt he would so 
freely have rendered to kindred excel- 
lence. McDougal, celebrated his ‘‘ God- 
given gifts—sensations, memory, thought 
and action, going hand in hand together,” 
his love of music—‘“‘ not only music as it 
gives present pleasure to the ear, but 
music in the sense in which it was under- 
stood by the old seekers after wisdom, 
who held that in harmonious sounds 
rested some of the great secrets of the 
infinite’ —and recalling his love of 
poetry, told how once, many years be- 
fore, on the wild plains of the West, in 
the middle of a star-lit night, as they 
were journeying together, he had first 
heard from him the chaunt of that noble 
song, ‘The Battle of Ivry,” in antici- 
_pation, as it were, of his own gallant 
conduct in the field— 





“The King has come to marshal us, in all his armour 
drest ; 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his 
gallant crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his 


eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was 
stern and high ; 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as ran from wing 
to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafening shout, ‘God save our 
Lord the King !’ 

And if my standard-bearer fall, and fall full well he 
may, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye see my white plume shines, amid the 
ranks of war ; 

And be your oriflamme to-day, the helmet of Na- 
varre.” 


Mr. Browning spoke of the devotion 
to political principles which had taken 
his friend from the Senate to the battle 
field. ‘‘ He was a true, immovable, in- 
corruptible, and unshrinking patriot. 
He was the fast, firm friend of civil and 
religious liberty, and believed that they 
should be the common heritage and bless- 
ing of all mankind ; and that they could 
be secured and enjoyed only through 
the instrumentality of organized consti- 
tutional government, and submission to, 
and obedience of, its laws ; and the con- 
viction upon his mind was deep and 
profound that if the wicked rebellion 



































which had been inaugurated, went unre- 
buked, and treason triumphed over law, 
constitutional government in North Amer- 
ica would be utterly annihilated, to be 
followed by the confusion of anarchy, 
and the confusion of anarchy to be suc- 
ceeded by the oppressions and atrocities 
of despotism. He believed that what- 
ever the horrors, and plagues, and deso- 
lations of civil war might be, they would 
still be far less in magnitude and dura- 
tion than the plagues and calamities 
which would inevitably follow upon sub- 
mission and separation. ‘The contest in 
which we are engaged had been, without 
cause, or pretext of cause, forced upon 
us. We had to accept the strife, or so 
submit to an arrogant assumption of 
superiority of right, as to show ourselves 
unworthy of the liberties and blessings 
which the blood and treasure, and wis- 
dom and virtue of illustrious sires had 
achieved for us; and he believed that 
the issue of the contest was powerfully 
and vitally to affect the welfare and hap- 
piness of the American people, if not, in- 
deed, of all other nations, for centuries 
yet to be. With these views, both just 
and patriotic, he recognized it as his 
duty to give his services to his country 
whenever and in whatever capacity they 
could be of most value and importance ; 
and with as much of self-abnegation as 
the frailties of humanity would allow, he 
took his place in the serried ranks of 
war; and in the strict and discreet dis- 
charge of his duty as a soldier, fighting 
for his country in a holy cause, he fell.” 

With classic taste and eloquence, Mr. 
Sumner dwelt upon the qualities of the 
man, and of those exigencies of the 
times which had brought him to a prem- 
ature grave. “The Senator,” said he, 
“to whom we to-day say farewell, was 
generous in funeral homage to others. 
More than once he held great companies 
in rapt attention while he did honor to 
the dead. Over the coffin of Broderick 
he proclaimed the dying utterance of 





this early victim, and gave it to the flery 
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wings of his own eloquence: ‘They 
have killed me, because I was opposed 
to the extension of slavery and a corrupt 
administration ;’ and as the impassioned 
orator repeated these words, his own 
soul was knit in sympathy with the dead ; 
and thus at once did he endear himself 
to the friends of freedom, even at a 
distance, 

‘Who would not sing for Lycidas?, He knew 

Himself to sing and build the lofty rhyme.’ 

‘There are two forms of eminent talent 
which are kindred in their effects—each 
producing an instant present impression, 
each holding crowds in suspense, and 
each kindling enthusiastic admiration. I 
mean the talent of the orator and the 
talent of the soldier. Each of. these, 
when successful, wins immediate honor, 
and reads his praise in a nation’s eyes. 
Baker was orator and soldier. To him 
belongs the rare renown of this double 
character. Perhaps he carried into war 
something of the confidence inspired by 
the conscious sway of great multitudes, 
as he surely brought into speech some- 
thing of the ardor of war. Call him, if 
you will, the Prince Rupert of battle ; 
he was also the Prince Rupert of debate. 
Not content with the brilliant 
opportunities of this Chamber, he ac- 
cepted a commission in the army, and 
vaulted from the Senate to the saddle, as 
he had already vaulted from Illinois to 
California. With a zeal that never tired, 
after recruiting men, drawn by the at- 
traction of his name, in New York and 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere, he held his 
brigade in camp near the Capitol, so that 
he passed easily from one to the other, 
and thus alternated between the duties 
of a senator and a general. His latter 
career was short, though shining. Ata 
disastrous encounter near Ball’s Bluff he 
fell, pierced by nine balls. That brain 
which had been the seat and organ of 
such subtle power, swaying assemblies, 
and giving to this child of obscurity 
place and command among his fellow- 
men, was now rudely shattered ; and that 
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bosom which had throbbed so bravely 
was rent by numerous wounds. He 
died with his face to the foe; and he 
died so instantly, that he passed without 
pain from the service of his country to 
the service of his God—while with him 
passed more than one gallant youth, the 
hope of family and friends, sent forth by 
my own honored commonwealth. It is 
sweet and becoming to die for one’s 
country. Such a death — sudden, but 
not unprepared for—is the crown of the 
patriot soldier’s life.” 

When the Senate resolutions of respect 
to the memory of Colonel Baker were 
communicated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, like proceedings were held, 
and enthusiastic speeches delivered by 
Sheil of Oregon, Phelps and Sargent of 
California, Colfax of Indiana, Kelly of 
Pennsylvania, and other members. 

Among the victims of this lamentable 
disaster at Ball’s Bluff, there was an in- 
genuous youth, standing on the entrance 
to manhood, with every advantage before 
him which cultivated taste and scholar- 
ship, high principles and distinguished 
social standing could possess in the ca- 
reer of life. This was William Low- 
ell Putnam of Boston, 2d Lieutenant 
of the 20th Massachusetts Volunteers. 
He was carried forth from the field 
wounded, and died in the hospital at 
Poolesville the following day. His death 
was sincerely mourned at Boston, not 
only in consideration of himself and his 
family, but in the wide-spread fellowship 
of sorrow which the losses of the Massa- 
chusetts’ regiments created in so many 
respected homes of the city. At the fu- 
neral services at the WestChurch, Boston, 
a commemorative address was delivered 
by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
from which we take the following bio- 
graphical passages. They afford a strik- 
ing indication of the zeal and sense 
of duty and honor with which the war 
was in many instances entered upon at 
the North—not without counting the cost, 
and fearlessly braving the sacrifices. 








“The boy-soldier,” said the speaker, 
‘“ whose remains are before us, came, by 
both parents, from the best New England ° 
races. His father is descended from the 
ancestor of old General Putnam, and his 
family on this side contains such states- 
men and scholars as Timothy and John 
Pickering. His mother’s family has given 
to us statesmen, sages, patriots, poets, 
scholars, orators, economists, philanthro- 
pists, and now gives us also a hero and 
martyr. His great-grandfather, Judge 
Lowell, inserted in the Bill of Rights, 
prefixed to the Constitution of this State, 
the clause declaring that ‘all men are 
born free and equal,’ for the purpose, as 
he avowed at the time, of abolishing 
slavery in Massachusetts ; and he was 
appointed by Washington federal judge 
of this district. His grandfather was 
minister of this church, honored and 
loved, as few men have been, for more 
than half a century. Born in Boston in 
1840, he was educated in Europe, where 
he went when eleven years old—and 
where, in France, Germany and Italy, 
he showed that he possessed the ances- 
tral faculty of mastering easily all lan- 
guages, and where he faithfully studied 
classic and Christian antiquity and art. 
Under the best and most loving guid- 
ance, he read with joy the vivid descrip- 
tions of Virgil, while looking down from 
the hill of Posillipo, on the headland of 
Misenum, and the ruins of Cume. He 
studied with diligence the remains of 
Ktruscan art, of which perhaps no Amer- 
ican scholar, though he was so young, 
knew more. Thus accomplished he re- 
turned to his native land, but modest 
and earnest, he made no display of his 
acquisitions, and very few knew that he 
had acquired anything. When the war 
broke out his conscience and heart urged 
him to go to the service of his country. 
His strong sense of duty overcame the 
reluctance of his parents, and they con- 
sented. A presentiment that he should 
not return alive was very strongly in his 
mind and theirs. But he gave himself 
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cheerfully, and said, in entire strength 
of his purpose, ‘that to die would be 
easy in such a cause ;’ and in the full 
conviction of immortality, he added, 
‘What is death, mother? it is nothing 
but a step in our life.’ His fidelity to 
every duty gained him the respect of his 
superior officers, and his generous, con- 
stant interest in his companions and sol- 
diers, brought to him an unexampled 
affection. He realized fully that this war 
- must enlarge the area of freedom, if it 
was to attain its true end—and in one of 
his last letters, he expressed the earnest 
prayer that it might not cease till it 
opened the way for universal liberty. 
These earnest opinions were connected 
with a feeling of the wrong done to the 
African race, and an interest in its im- 
provement. He took with him to the 
war, as a body servant, a colored lad 
named George Brown, who repaid the 
kindness of Lieutenant Putnam by grati- 
tude and faithful service. George Brown 
followed his master across the Potomac 
into the battle, nursed him in his tent, 
and attended his remains back to Boston. 
Nor let the devoted courage of Lieuten- 
ant Henry Sturgis be forgotten, who 
lifted his wounded friend and comrade 
from the ground, and carried him on his 
back a long distance to the boat, and re- 
turned again into the fight. In the fatal 
battle a week ago Lowell fell, as is re- 
ported, while endeavoring to save a 
wounded companion,—fell, soiled with 
no ignoble dust, non indecoro pulvere 
sordidum. Brought to the hospital tent, 
he said to the surgeon who came to dress 
his wound, ‘go to some one else, to whom 
you can do more good ; you cannot save 
me,’ like Philip Sydney giving the water 
to the soldiers who needed it more than 
hitgseli\s steht Farewell dear child, 
brave heart, soul of sweetness and fire. 
We shall see no more that fair, candid 
brow, with its sunny hair, those sincere 
eyes, that cheek flushed with the com- 
mingling roses of modesty and courage, 
Go and join the noble group of devoted 
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souls, our heroes and saints; go with 
Ellsworth, protomartyr of this great cause 
of Freedom ; go with Winthrop, poet and 
soldier, our Korner, with sword and lyre ; 
go with the chivalric Lyon, bravest of 
the brave, leader of men ; go with Baker, 
to whose utterance the united murmurs 
of Atlantic and Pacific oceans gave elo- 
quent rhythm, and whose words flow- 
ered so early into heroic action. Go 
with our noble Massachusetts boys, in 
whose veins runs the best blood of the 
age.” j 

Colonel William Raymond Lee, who 
was taken a prisoner by the enemy, and 
long held as a hostage at Richmond, was 
born in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1807, 
descendant both on the father and moth- 
er’s side, of revolutionary ancestors. He 
entered West Point at sixteen, and com- 
pleted his course without pursuing the 
military profession. Choosing the occu- 
pation of a civil engineer, he was em- 
ployed by a Boston company in the 
survey of lands, which they claimed in 
Texas, and while engaged in this busi- 
ness, was taken prisoner by the Mexi- 
cans, and held for several months in 
captivity. He resumed his profession 
of engineering on his return, and found 
various employment in the superintend- 
ance of the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road, and other engagements connected 
with railways. On the breaking out of 
the Rebellion, he offered his services to 
the Government, which were accepted. 
He set about the formation of a regiment, 
the 25th Massachusetts Volunteers, with 
which he proceeded to Washington in 
September. He was at once sent to the 
advance post on the Upper Potomac, 
where we have found him ready for duty 
at the first intimation of a movement 
against the enemy. 

So unhappy an afiair as that at Ball’s 
Bluff could not be allowed to pass by 
without bitter comments on the misman- 
agement which led to the melancholy dis- 
aster. The folly of committing men in 


‘small detachments, to so untenable a 
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position, with such paltry means of com- 
munication as the three flat boats at 
Harrison’s Island, need no military crit- 
icism or judgments to insure its condem- 
nation. It was a blunder for which the 
public demanded an account. Why, it 
was asked, were not means of communi- 
cation provided, if the movement was 
a necessary one, and why was it not ad- 
equately supported by the large force 
below, on the Virginia side? Imme- 
diately on the meeting of Congress a re- 
solution was passed by the House of 
Representatives, ‘‘ That the Secretary of 
War be requested, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to report to this 
House whether any, and if any, what 
measures have been taken to ascertain 
who is responsible for the disastrous 
movement of our troops at Ball’s Bluff?” 
To this an answer was received on the 
16th of December, communicating a letter 
from Adjutant-General Thomas, “ that 
the General-in-Chief of the Army is of 
opinion an inquiry on the subject of the 
resolution, would, at this time, be in- 
jurious to the public service.” A dis- 
cussion was held in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the subject of this resolu- 
tion on the 6th of January, 1862, when 
an animated speech was delivered by Mr. 
Roscoe Conkling, a representative from 
New York, in which he vividly present- 
ed the circumstances attending the battle 
field at Ball’s Bluff. ‘‘'The chief mourn- 
ers for that battle,” said he, ‘‘ those who 
suffered most severely in it—-are the 
States of New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. To those States it was 
the battle of Cannee, for the very pride and 
flower of their young men were among 
its victims. No wonder that the army 
and the country burn with indignation at 


‘The deep damnation of their taking off” 


No wonder that twenty millions of people 
and their presses are yet discussing 
whether the battle was fought on orders 
issued by General Stone, or on forged 
orders, or on no orders at all.” ‘These 





remarks afford an idea of the impressions 
this event, seemingly so difficult of com- 
prehension, created on the public mind. 
A month after this debate General Stone, 
having been continued in his command 
on the Potomac, was arrested by an 
order from the War Department, on 
charges, it was said, among other mat- 
ters, involving his conduct at the Bat- 
tle of Ball’s Bluff. Of that, however, no 
authoritative information was given to 
the public. The fact only was certainly 
known that he was carried to Fort 
Lafayette, and was there detained a 
prisoner of State till the following Aug- 
ust, when he was released without trial 
or any other public proceedings. 

In the month of July the Battle of 
Ball’s Bluff was again brought before the 
attention of Congress in the speech on 
the conduct of the war already cited by 
Senator Chandler of Michigan. The bat- 
tle of Ball’s Bluff was reviewed on this 
occasion, chiefly in reference to the 
neglect of General McClellan and of 
General Stone to codperate with Col- 
onel Baker by a flanking movement. 
The course of Colonel Baker was de- 
fended on the ground that he had every 
reason to trust to reinforcements being 
sent, in the confidence that forty thou- 
sand effective men, in the divisions of 
McCall, Smith and Stone, were within 
twelve miles of him ; being ignorant that 
the commands of the two former had ac- 
tually been withdrawn; while he was 
exonerated from the charge of rashness 
by his prudent dispositions in the field, 
and the necessity he was under, as a man 
of courage and gallantry, of proceeding 
to the relief of the small body of troops 
which had preceded him, and which were 
beset by the enemy when he crossed. 
“Why,” asked the Senator, fortified by 
the evidence taken before the War Com- 
mittee, of which he was a member, “ was 
this little band permitted to be destroy- 
ed by a force little more than double its 
numbers in the presence of forty thou- 
sand splendid troops? Why were Mc- 
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Call and Smith ordered back at the very 
moment when Baker was ordered to 
cross? If we wanted Leesburg, McCall 
could have taken it without the loss of a 


man, as his movement in mass had al- | 


ready caused its evacuation, and the 
enemy did not return in force until after 
McCall had retreated. If we did not 
wish to capture Leesburg, why did we 
come at all? Of what use is a ‘slight 
demonstration’ even, without results ? 
These are questions which the people 
will ask, and no man can satisfactorily 
answer. Why were not reinforcements 
sent from Hdwards’ Ferry to Colonel 
Baker? The distance was only three 
and a half miles. We had fifteen hun- 
dred men across at two o’clock on Mon- 
day, and the universal concurrent testi- 
timony of officers and men is, that a re- 
inforcement of even one thousand men— 
some say five hundred, and one gallant 
captain swears that with one hundred 
men he could have struck them upon the 
flank, and changed the result of the day. 
Why were not reinforcements sent ? 
Stone swears that there were batteries 





between Edwards’ Ferry and Ball’s Bluff, 


which would have utterly destroyed any 
force he could have sent to Baker’s re- 
lief, and that Baker knew it. But Stone 
was not sustained by a single witness ; 
on the contrary, all swear that there were 
not, to their knowledge, and that they 
did not believe there were any; and a 
civilian living on the spot, and in the 
habit of passing over the ground fre- 
quently, swears there were none; and 
again, Stone, when questioned as to the 
erection of forts under his range of guns, 
upon his second examination, swears 
positively that there is not a.gun now 
between Edwards’ Ferry and Ball’s Bluff, 
and never has been. Why, then, were 
not reinforcements sent from Edwards’ 
Ferry? Let the men who executed and 
planned this horrible slaughter answer to 
God and an outraged country.” 

Such was the criticism freely expend- 
ed upon this unhappy movement to Ball’s 
Bluff. Like many other acts of the war, 
it awaits the judgment of a fuller inves- 
tigation, on ampler testimony, than has 
yet been made public. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF GENERAL SCOTT, NOVEMBER 1, 1861. 


Tue exhausting labors of the summer 
of 1861, with the numerous anxieties at- 
tending upon the public service, had 
their effect upon the constitution of the 
veteran General Scott, who up to this 
time had borne at Washington, in his 
capacity of Lieutenant-General, the bur- 
den of responsibility in the direction and 
superintendence of the national forces. 
As the war increased in magnitude, it 
was evident that this vast and engross- 
ing work~ must be transferred to other 
hands. Rumors, accordingly, of the ap- 
proaching retirement of General Scott 
from his high rank and duties at the 





capitol, began to be spread abroad in the 
autumn. Indeed, provision for such an 
incident had been made in the extra 
session of Congress, in a section of the 
Act for the organization of the military 
establishment, which secured to the bre- 
vet Lieutenant-General, in case of his re- 
tirement, his full current pay and sub- 
sistence, or allowances. On the Ist of 
November the expected event took place. 
A special meeting was held on the morn- 
ing of that day by the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington, when the following letter by Gen- 
eral Scott’ was presented : ‘‘ Headquar- 
ters of the Army, Washington, October 31, 









1861. The Hon. 8. Cameron, Seeretary 
of War. Sir: For more than three years 
{ have been unable, from a hurt, to mount 
a horse, or to walk more than a few 
paces at a time, and that with much pain. 
Other and new infirmities, dropsy and 
vertigo, admonish me that repose of 
mind and body, with the appliances of 
surgery and medicine, are necessary to 
‘add a little more to a life already pro- 
tracted much beyond the usual span of 
man. It is under such circumstances, 
made doubly painful by the unnatural 
and unjust rebellion now raging in the 
Southern States of our so lately prosper- 
ous and happy Union, that I am com- 
pelled to request that my name shall be 
placed on the list of army officers retired 
from active service. As this request is 
founded on an absolute right, granted by 
a recent act of Congress, I am entirely at 
liberty to say it is with deep regret that 
I withdraw myself in these momentous 
times from the orders of a President who 
has treated me with much distinguish- 
ed kindness and courtesy ; whom I know, 
upon much personal intercourse, to be 
patriotic without sectional partialities or 
prejudices ; to be highly conscientious in 
the performance of every duty, and of 
unrivaled activity and perseverance ; 
and to you, Mr. Secretary, whom I now 
officially address for the last time, I beg 
to acknowledge ny many obligations for 
the uniform high consideration I have 
received at your hands, and have the 
honor to remain, Sir, with high respect, 
your obedient servant, WINFIELD Scorv.” 
Action was immediately taken upon the 
letter by the Cabinet. It was decided 
that, under the circumstances of General 
Scott’s advanced age and infirmities, the 
resignation be accepted, and at the same 
meeting it was resolved that the com- 
mand of the army be assigned to Gen- 
eral McClellan. 

On the afternoon of the same day the 
Cabinet again waited upon the President, 
and attended him to the residence of 
(seneral Scott. Being seated, the Pres- 
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ident read to the General the following 
order: “On the Ist day of November, 
A.D. 1861, upon his own application to 
the President of the United States, Bre- 
vet Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott is 
ordered to be placed, and hereby is 
placed, upon the list of retired officers of 
the army of the United States, without 
reduction in his current pay, subsistenee, 
or allowances. The American people 
will hear with sadness and deep emotion 
that General Scott has withdrawn from 
the active control of the army, while the 
President and unanimous Cabinet ex- 
press their own and the nation’s sympa- 
thy in his personal affliction, and their 
profound sense of the important public 
services rendered by him to his country 
during his long and_ brilliant career, 
among which will ever be gratefully dis- 
tinguished his faithful devotion to the 
Constitution, the Union, and the flag, 
when assailed by parricidal rebellion.— 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

General Scott thereupon rose and ad- 
dressed the President and Cabinet, who 
had also risen, as follows: ‘ President, 
this hour overwhelms me. It overpays 
all services I have attempted to render 
to my country. If I had any claims be- 
fore, they are all obliterated by this ex- 
pression of approval by the President, 
with the remaining support of his Cab- 
inet. I know the President and _ this 
Cabinet well. I know that the country 
has placed its interests in this trying 
crisis in safe keeping. Their counsels 
are wise ; their labors are as untiring as 
they are loyal, and their course is the 
right one. President, you must excuse 
me. Iam unable to stand longer to give 
utterance to the feelings of gratitude 
which oppress me. In my retirement I 
shall offer up my prayers to God for this 
Administration and for my country. I 
shall pray for it with confidence in its 
success over all enemies, and that speed- 
ily.” The President then took leave of 
General Scott, giving him his hand, and 
saying he hoped soon to write him a 
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private letter expressive of his gratitude 
and affection, The President added : 
‘“General: You will naturally feel so- 
licitude about the gentlemen of your 
staff, who have rendered you and their 
country such faithful service. I have 
taken that subject into consideration. 
I understand that they go with you to 
New York. I shall desire them, at their 
earliest convenience, after their return, 
to make their wishes known to me. I 
desire you now, however, to be satisfied 
that, except the unavoidable privation 
of your counsel and society, which they 
have so long enjoyed, the provision 
which will be made for them will be such 
as to render their situation hereafter as 
agreeable as it has been heretofore.” 
Each member of the Administration. then 
gave his hand to the veteran, and re- 
tired in profound silence. 

The following letter was also address- 
ed, the same day, to General Scott by 
the Secretary of War: ‘General: It 
was my duty to lay before the President 
your letter of yesterday, asking to be re- 
lieved, under the recent act of Congress. 
In separating from you I cannot refrain 
from expressing my deep regret’ that 
your health, shattered by long service 
and repeated wounds received in your 
country’s defense, should render it neces- 
sary for you to retire from your high 
position at this momentous period of our 
history. Although you are not to re- 
main in active service, I yet hope that 
while I continue in charge of the De- 
partment, over which [ now preside, I 
shall at times be permitted to avail my- 


self of the benefits of your wise counsels | 
It has been my | 


and sage experience. 
good fortune to enjoy a personal ac- 
quaintance with you for over thirty 
years, and the pleasant relations of that 
long time have been greatly strengthen- 
ed by your cordial and entire eodpera- 
tion in all the great questions which have 
occupied the Department, and convulsed 
the country for the last six months. 
parting from you, I can only express the 





In) 


-of truth and honor. 


hope that a merciful Providence, that 
has protected you amid so many trials, 
will improve your health, and continue 
your life long after the people of the 
country shall have been restored to their 
former happiness and prosperity.” 

A .general order from General Me- 
Clellan completed the official bulletin of 
the day, occupied with this important 
transaction. ‘‘ Headquarters of the Army, 
Washington, November 1,1861. In ac- 
cordance with General Order, No. 94, 
from the War Department, I hereby as- 
sume command of the armies of the 
United States. In the midst of the 
difficulties which encompass and divide 
the nation, hesitation and _ self-distrust 
may well accompany the assumption of 
so vast a responsibility, but confiding as 


I do, in the loyalty, discipline, and cour- 


age of our troops, and believing as I do, 
that Providence will favor ours as the 
just cause, | cannot doubt that success 
will crown’ our efforts and_ sacrifices. 
The army will unite with me in the feel- 
ing of regret that the weight of many 
years, and the effect of increasing in- 
firmities, contracted and intensified in 
his country’s service, should just now re- 
move from our head the great soldier of 
our nation, the hero, who in his youth 
raised high the reputation of his country 
in the fields of Canada, which he sancti- 
fied with his blood, who in more mature 
years proved to the world that American 
skill and valor could repeat, if not eclipse, 
the exploits of Cortez in the land of the 
Montezumas, whose whole life has been 
devoted to the service of his country, 
whose whole efforts had been directed to 
uphold our honor at the smallest sacrifice 


of life, a warrior who scorned the selfish 


glories of the battle-field, when his great 
qualities as a statesman could be em- 
ployed more profitably for his country, 
a citizen who, in his declining years has 
given to the world the most shining in- 
stance of loyalty in disregarding all ties 
of birth, and clinging still to the cause 
Such has been the 
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career and character of Winfield Scott, 
whom it has long been the delight of the 
nation to honor, both as a man and as a 
soldier. While we regret his loss, there 
is one thing we cannot regret—the bright 
example he has Jeft for our emulation. 
Let us all hope and pray that his de- 
. clining years may be passed in peace 
and happiness, and that they may be 
cheered by the success of the country 
and the cause he has fought for and 
loved so well. Beyond all that, let 
us do nothing that can cause him to 
blush for us; let no defeat of the army 
he has so long commanded, embitter his 
last years, but let our victories illumi- 
nate the close of a life so grand. — 
Grorce B. McCieiuan, Major-General 
Commanding U. 8. A.” 

The presentation of a sword to Gen- 
~ eral McClellan, one of the first incidents 
of his new command, by a committee of 
the Common Council of Philadelphia, on 
the 3d of November, called from him a 
characteristic reply. ‘‘ We honor you,” 
said the chairman in his address, ‘‘as a 
representative man, as representing loyal 
Pennsylvania, whose every family sends 
to this contest a father or a son, as op- 
posed to a rebellion against her part and 
lot in the inheritance from our sires, and 
in accordance with a sentiment unalter- 
ably declared, that she will permit no 
armed dictation at home or abroad, which 
has for its object the diminution of a sin- 
gle bond of the Union or the least fibre 
of its strength. General, an active mind 
led you to leave during peace the art you 
learned so thoroughly. War has restored 
you to it with high responsibilities. You 
have been favored largely with a success 
which has sealed the good opinion of 
your earlier promise. From the peace- 
ful arts has risen with you a mighty 
army, which, it is to be hoped, but not 
before a decisive blow has been struck, 
will soon retire again to the same peace- 
ful pursuits.” To this and other remarks 
of a like tenor, General McClellan re- 
sponded. ‘I ask you, sir, to give my 





warmest and deepest thanks to the hon- 
orable body you represent, for this en- 
tirely unmerited compliment. I could 
thank you better if I thought that I de- 
served it; but I do not feel that I do. 
Nothing that I have yet accomplished 
would warrant this high compliment. It 
is for the future to decide whether I shall 
realize the expectations and hopes that 
have been centred in me. I trust and 
feel that the day is not far distant when 
I shall return to the place dearest of all 
others to me, there to spend the balance 
of my days among the people from whom 
I have received this beautiful gift. The 
war cannot be long ; it may be desper- 
ate. I ask in the future forbearance, 
patience and confidence. With these 
we can accomplish all, and while I know 
that in the great drama which may have 
our hearts blood, that Pennsylvania will 
not play the least, I trust that, on the 
other hand, she will play the highest and 
noblest part. I again thank you, and 
ask you to convey to the Council my 
most sincere thanks for the sword. Say 
to them that it will be my ambition to 
deserve it hereafter. I know I do not 
now.” 

A day or two after the good opinion 
expressed of the young General by his 
brother Pennsylvanians was reiterated 
by the Secretary of War Cameron on a 
visit to New York, where he was called 
upon to address a political gathering of 
the Union Club, from the portico of the 
Astor House. After alluding to the de- 
votion of the North to the cause of the 
war, he briefly noticed some of the cir- 
cumstances of the struggle. ‘ We cer- 
tainly,” said he, “had some reverses in 
the commencement, and there were some 
excuses to be made for them. ‘The peo- 
ple of the North are a working people, 
engaged for the last fifty years in the 
peaceful pursuits of civil industry. For 
more than fifty years the South had 
been meditating this foul rebellion, and 
were preparing for war, while the North 
was consolidating peace and harmony. 
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They were not content with their own 
resources, but they began by stealing 
that which belonged to us. The honest 
man who was in the War Department 
not long ago stole all our munitions of 
war and sent them South, and when the 
rebels were ripe for revolt, they stole 
everything that they found ready to 
their hands... .... There have been 
reverses in every war, and we have had 
ours. But I believe we have passed our 
day of reverses. When the war com- 
menced we were without money, with- 
out men, without arms. All our money 
and arms had been stolen by those who 
had meditated rebellion. But now the 
case is very different. We have plen- 
ty of money, plenty of arms, and an 
abundance of men. And more, we have 
the brave and gallant young General at 
the head of our army. That young sol- 
dier is the idol of his troops, because of 
his solicitude and care for them. In 
every contest, so far as his career has 
gone, he has been victorious. Since he 
has assumed the command of our armies 
his constant care has been to have his 
men disciplined and instructed in the art 
of war, so as to ensure a victory when 
he shall be prepared to move with the 
immense host at whose head he now 
stands.” 

General Scott, the morning after the 
proceedings attending his resignation, 
left Washington for New York on a 
special train, accompanied by his staff, 
the Secretaries of War and the Treasury, 
and a number of other distinguished 
persons, including Governor Sprague of 
Rhode Island, and General B. F. Butler 
of Massachusetts. General McClellan 
took leave of him at the depot in an 
affecting farewell. A couch was fitted 
up for the invalid General in the single 
passenger car of the train. The route 
taken was by Baltimore, through Harris- 
burg to Jersey City, and though the day 
was stormy, the inhabitants everywhere 
turned out in numbers to greet the ar- 
rival of the toil-worn General, who had 








so often in a long career earned the 
gratitude of his countrymen. 

A few days after his arrival at New 
York General Scott was waited upon at 
his lodgings in the Brevoort House, by a 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Union Defence Committee of the 
City, when resolutions were presented . 
and addresses made appropriate to the 
occasion. To the address of Mr. Perit, 
in behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, 
General Scott replied: “The language 
of praise is sweet when it comes from 
high sources of intelligence and moral 
worth ; and sweet also is the conscious- 
ness of having labored hard through a 
long life to merit it. His measure was 
full and overflowing. The great calamity 
which had befallen the country—the re- 
bellion found him far advanced in life ; 
and the labors, responsibilities, and 
anxieties which it had thrown upon him, 
had: broken him down. He was now but 
a wreck. If the calamity had occurred 
three or four years before it would have 
found him vigorous, and in a condition 
to do some service in meeting it ; and he 
would have met it, he flattered himself 
successfully. Although he was hors du 
combat, yet he was happy to say—and 
his opinion on this subject might be of 
some value—that he had left on the field 
a large and patriotic army, in which 
were many of the best citizens of the 
country, the best of officers and men, 
commanded by Generals of great merit ; 
Generals capable of achieving victory. 
On the field were young and vigorous 
men, competent to perform all the duties 
which the country requires of them. Ma- 
jor-General McClellan, a man of scien- 
tific attainments and genius, and of 
respectable experience ; Major-General 
Halleck, another officer of genius, science 
and discretion, who would meet all the 
expectations of his Government and 
country, and many brigadiers and Col- 
onels of great-worth. 

“He (General Scott) did not, there- 
fore, despair of the Union ; he was even 
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confident of the success of our cause, 
within a limited time, and hoped that 
the coming Spring would find the rebel- 
lion suppressed. In a short time he 
hoped that another union of fraternity 
would be reéstablished so firmly as to 
endure for ever. The Union had com- 
manded all his affections. The Union 
was his country, and he knew no 
other.” 

In another reply to the address of the 
Union Defence Committee, he compli- 
mented that body on its timely labors 
for the preservation of the Government 
at the outbreak of the rebellion, and 
added to his praises of Generals Me- 
Clellan and Halleck, a warm tribute to 
the virtues of President Lincoln. ‘I 
have considerable confidence,” said he, 
‘in the Administration of the country. 
I do not speak of party confidence, for I 
have long ceased to be a party man. I 
have great confidence in the President. He 

is a man of genius untiring zeal, and con- 





scientiousness. It is due from me to say 
that he is not a President of my making. 
I had no part nor lot in his election. I 
confess that he has agreeably disappoint- 
ed me. He is a man of great ability, 
fidelity and patriotism.” 

In this interview General Scott an- 
nounced his intention of immediately 
visiting Europe for his health, in the 
hope of relief from the vertigo with which 
he was affected. When he had accom- 
plished this he would return to the city, 
which had been more or less his home 
for forty years. The next day, Novem- 
ber 9th, accompanied by a few friends, 
he privately took his departure from the 
hotel and embarked on the steamship 
Arago for Havre, cheered on the way 
by the first reports, then reaching the 
North, through rebel sources, of the suc- 
cess of the naval expedition in the cap- 
ture of Beaufort, an important event 
which will form the subject of atiother 
chapter 
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THE CAMP AT CAIRO AND BATTLE OF BELMONT, NOVEMBER 7, 1861. 


Tue soldiers of Illinois, who were to 
bear so conspicuous a part in the coming 
war, were early in the field. The State, 
both by its geographical and_ political 
position, was likely to exercise a most 
important influence on the war. Bound- 
ed on the west and south by the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers, it was in its power 
to control the vast supplies furnished to 
the South by those mighty channels of 
trade. Cairo, at the junction of these 
two streams, was the key to the North- 
west. A military force stationed there 
might arrest the entire water communi- 
cation of New Orleans and the interme- 
diate cities with St. Louis, on the one 
side, and Cincinnati on the other, and 
the regions beyond, of which these com- 


mercial cities are the depots. Which- 
ever of the two parties in the national 
conflict should first get possession of 
Cairo would hold an inestimable advan- 
tage in carrying on the war. Nor was 
the command of the State less important 
in its moral influences. The sympathies 
of its Southern portion might naturally 
be, as it was frequently stated they 
were, with its neighbors in Kentucky 
and Missouri. Next to the border slave 
States, its voice on the principles and 
conduct of the war was of the utmost 
significance. Had Ilinois wavered, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee would have been 
doubly resolute, and Missouri doubly 
hesitating. Happily, she had in the 
executive chair a man who saw clearly 
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the nature of the issue, and had the will 
and spirit to lead the undoubted incli- 
nation and determination of her loyal 
population. No one stood forward, as 
the crisis approached, more firmly to 
arrest the downward course of rebellion 
than her Governor, Richard Yates. By 
his energetic patriotism, both the mili- 
tary and political power and authority 
of the State were promptly secured to 
the Government. In advance of the 
now imminent struggle, when there was 
but a spec of war in the horizon, he had, 
in his Inaugural in January, consider- 
ately and firmly declared his conviction 
of the duty of the people of Illinois to 
the Union. Of the vexed question of 
slavery, it was an institution, he de- 
clared, which could not exist for ever. 
“ Die it must,” was his language,” sooner 
or later; die, that the philosophy of 
history may be demonstrated ; die, that 
man’s most cherished hopes may not 
wither ; die, that God’s eternal justice 
may be vindicated.” But, he said at the 
same time, while the “ outside territories 
of the Union were not to be surrender- 
ed to a policy that would retard their 
settlement,” there was no reason why 
this inevitable work of emancipation 
should not be left to the discretion or 
necessities of the slave-holding States. 
He demanded only obedience to the 
Constitution and the laws, and less than 
this fidelity to the Union he would not 
accept. He could recognise but one 
theory of political action, that of “the 
perpetuity of the Constitution and the 
Government organized under it.” 

With these principles his course was 
thenceforward simple and direct. The 
call to arms found him ready and re- 
solved. He promptly called the Legis- 
lature together in special session, and 
clearly set before its members the de- 
mands of the occasion. ‘‘ Secession,” said 
he, ‘‘has brought about its inevitable 
results, and we must crush it and trea- 
son wherever they raise their unsightly 
heads, or perish ourselves.” He asked 
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to be allowed to accept the services of 
ten regiments in addition to the quota 
called for by the General Government, 
This was the beginning of the army of 
Illinois. Previous to the war the entire 
uniformed militia of the State did not 
muster eight hundred men; before the 
close of the year more than seventy 
thousand of its citizens were in the army. 
Illinois, in her population of about a 
million seven hundred thousand, had 
four hundred thousand capable of bear- 
ing arms, and more than double that 
number of children in her free schools.* 
Simultaneously with the meeting of 
the Illinois Legislature, at the end of 
April, Governor Yates, in obedience to 
an order of the War Department, sta- 
tioned a portion of the Volunteer forces 
which had been hastily mustered, as a 
garrison at Cairo. An important seizure 
of a cargo of seven hundred kegs of pow- 
der and other war materials, on a boat 
descending the Mississippi, was one of 
the first fruits of the occupation. As 
troops were organized, the command was 
reinforced, and the natural defences of 
the place strengthened by military art. 
The embankment of the levees afforded 
an advantageous position for heavy guns ; 
and before the rebels were prepared for 
its assault, Cairo was beyond the reach 
of capture. At the end of May Brigadier- 
General Prentiss had under his com- 
mand, at Camp Defiance, some five 
thousand State volunteers, with a re- 
spectable force of artillery. An entrench- 
ed camp on the opposite station in Mis- 
souri, at Bird’s Point, was occupied by 
Colonel Schuttner’s regiment of St. Louis 
Volunteers, composed of Germans, Poles, 
and Hungarians, rendering the control 
of the Mississippi at this point complete. 
We have an interesting account of a 
visit to Cairo the foilowing month, in a 
letter of the London Zimes’ correspond- 
ent, Mr. Russell. Just arrived from an 
examination of General Pillow’s rival 





* Inaugural Address of Governor Yates, Jan. 14, 1861. 
Allen ©. Fuller’s, Adjutant-General, Report, Dec. 12, 1861. 























THE CAMP 


works at Memphis, and its vicinity, he 
sees the military value of the position, 
and bears witness to the general excel- 


lence of the defences. His sketch of the 
departure of an expedition on a guerrilla 
enterprise against a party of rebels at 
Commerce, on the Mississippi, affords a 
vivid glimpse of the stalwart men, “ well 
set up, stout, powerful, infantry-looking, 
cheerful and full of confidence,” who a 
few months later were to secure the 
plaudits of the country. in their brave 
campaign in Tennessee. Nor were the hu- 
mors of the camp forgotten by this lively 
observer. Here is an evening scene, 
doubtless freely sketched, in which his 
countrymen bore a part: ‘An Irish 
gentleman, who had been evincing his 
satisfaction at the receipt of his wages, 
more Hibernico, just now attempted to 
get past us. ‘Who goes there?? ‘A 
friend—shure you know I’m a friend!’ 
* Advance three paces and give the coun- 
tersign.’ The gentleman approached, 
and was brought up by the bayonet. 
‘Send for the captain, and he’ll give you 
the word, bedad.’ The intercession was 
unnecessary, for two policemen came up 
in hot pursuit, and the general, who was 
sitting by, ordered the guard to deliver 
their prisoner to the civil power. For 
some extraordinary reason, this act 
moved the prisoner to the greatest grat- 
itude, and taking off his cap, he ex- 
claimed, ‘Thank you, general ; long life 
to you. Indeed, general, I’m greatly 
obliged to you, on this account!’ Anoth- 
er sentry who challenged an officer in 
the usual way, was asked by him, ‘Do 
you know the countersign yourself? 
‘ Indeed, I don’t, sir ; it’s not nine o’clock 
and they hav’n’t given it out yet’ A 
very tolerable military band had played 
outside the hotel in the evening, and I 
was pleased to see the quiet manner in 
which the bystanders, of all ranks, sat 
down in the chairs as they were vacant, 
close to the general, without any intru- 
sion, or any sense of impropriety arising 
from their difference in rank.’ 
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Among other military employments of 
the force at Cairo, in its service in this 
quarter, there was a spirited raid, on the 
19th of August, of a party of about two 
hundred of the Illinois troops, led by 
Colonel Dougherty and Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Ranson, against a band of Seces- 
sionists who were occupying Charleston, 
Missouri. On reaching the spot where 
the enemy were encamped in the court- 
house, church and other buildings, a 
charge was ordered, which resulted in a 
loss of forty killed and fifty or sixty 
wounded on the side of the rebels, and 
one killed and several wounded of the 
attacking party. The rebels were fully 
routed and fifteen prisoners with eight- 
een horses and other trophies were 
brought in to Bird’s Point. 

Besides its embankments and _ their 
defenders Cairo and-the region under 
her guardianship had a more powerful 
means of protection and annoyance to 
the foe, in the little flotilla of gunboats 
destined to such signal service on the 
western waters. The construction of 
these vessels was commenced at Cincin- 
nati in May, when Commander John 
Rodgers was sent by the Navy Depart- 
ment to superintend the work. Under 
his direction three stern-wheel steamers, 
the Tyler, Lexington and Conestoga, 
were purchased and prepared for mili- 
tary service. They were heavily cased 
with oak and severally armed with seven, 
six, and four guns. They reached Cairo 
in August, and henceforth we find them 
constantly enployed in checking the ad- 
vances of the enemy and supporting the 
movements of the National troops. 

Their first active employment was on 
the 9th of September, when, by order of 
General Grant, Lieutenant Phelps com- 
manding the Conestoga and Lieutenant 
Stembel commanding the Lexington, were 
sent down the river to Norfolk, eight 
miles below Cairo on the Missouri shore, 
to codperate with a land movement of 
Colonel Wagner upon the enemy at that 
place. The Conestoga led the way, and 
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came in contact with a rebel battery at 
Lucas’s Bend on the Missouri side, when 
a skirmishing fire was kept up for some 
time, the enemy following the movement 
of the steamers as they ascended the 
stream by advancing. their flying rifled 
artillery along the shore. The fire was 
promptly returned, when the foe retreat- 
ing, they were pursued by the steamers 
till the latter came up with two rebel 
vessels out of Columbus. One of these 
was the gunboat Yankee, upon which 
Lieutenant Stembel, at the distance of 
about two miles and a half, tried the 
force of one of his 8-inch guns charged 
with a 15-second shell. Giving the gun 
its greatest possible elevation, he fired, 
and “‘had the satisfaction of seeing the 
shell explode in the star-board wheel- 
house of the Yankee, careening her 
smoke-stack and otherwise crippling her, 
when both rebel steamers retreated to- 
wards Columbus, the batteries on the 
bluff alone preventing their capture.” * 
One man only was injured on the Union 
side. In September Captain Andrew H. 
Foote, an officer of the United States 
Navy, presently to acquire great dis- 
tinction in the service on the Mississippi, 
was assigned to the command of the 
Western Flotilla, for which a number of 
iron-clad gunboats and mortar boats 
were in active preparation. On _ the 
30th of October he reported to the 
Department the ascent of the Conestoga, 
Lieutenant Phelps, with three companies 
of Major Philips’ Illinois regiment, to 
Kddyville, sixty-two miles above Padu- 
cah on the Tennessee river, ‘“ Conjointly 
they had a handsome and successful skit- 
mish, in which the rebels broke and fled 
in every direction, leaving seven dead on 
the field.” Two of the Union party were 
severely and several slightly wounded. 
The spoils were forty-four prisoners, sev- 
en negroes, thirty-one horses, eleven 
mules and a, fair quantity of military 
equipments. 


* Commander Stembel’s Report to Commodore Foote, 
September 18, 1861. 











The most considerable movement from 
Cairo previous to the great expeditions 
to the Tennessee and the Cumberland, 


was the armed reconnoissance of Gen- _ 


eral Ulysses S. Grant, then commanding 
the district of South Eastern Missouri, in 
the direction of Columbus, which result- 
ed in the battle of Belmont. This offi- 
cer, destined to distinguished service in 
the war, was a native of Ohio, and en- 
tered the Military Academy from that 
State in 1839. Graduating from that 
institution in due course, he was ap- 
pointed brevet 2d- Lieutenant to the 
4th Infantry. He served with distin- 
guished honor in the Mexican campaigns 
of both General Taylor and General 
Scott, and was brevetted Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct at the 
battle of Chapultepec. He attained the 
full rank of Captain in the 4th Infantry 
in 1853. The following year he resigned 
his rank in the service, and settled in 
St. Louis county, Missouri, whence he 
removed to Galena, Illinois, in 1860. 
At the breaking out of the war of the 
rebellion he offered his services to Gov- 
ernor Yates and entered at once on ac- 
tive employment as Colonel of the 21st 
regiment of volunteers, serving in that 
capacity until he was promoted among 
the earliest appointments of the kind at 
Washington, to the rank which he held 
at Belmont, of Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers. 

The object of the expedition from 
Cairo, as. we learn from General Grant’s 
Report, was to prevent the enemy in 
that quarter sending out reinforcements 
to Price’s army in South-western Missou- 
ri, and also from cutting off two small 
columns that had been sent from Cairo 
and Cape Girardeau in pursuit of Jeff. 
Thompson, who was in command of a 
body of insurgents on St. Francis river. 
As the rebel force was known to be 
large, General Charles F. Smith, an offi- 


cer of the regular army, who was sta- 


tioned at Paducah, was requested to 
cooperate by demonstrations on the 
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Kentucky side, which he did by advanc- 
ing small bodies of men toward Colum- 
bus. These arrangements having been 
made General Grant having also sent a 
small force into Kentucky in the same 
direction, embarked with nearly three 
thousand men on the evening of the 
sixth of November, from Cairo. He had 
with him five incomplete regiments ; 
Colonel Dougherty’s 22d, Colonel Bu- 
ford’s 27th, Colonel Foukes’ 30th, Col- 
onel Logan’s 31st Illinois, Colonel Lan- 
man’s 7th Iowa, with Captain Ezra 
Taylor’s Chicago Light Battery of four 
6-pounder field guns, and two 12-poun- 
der howitzers and two companies of 
Illinois cavalry, commanded by Captains 
Dollins and Delano. This force was 


transported on five steamers and was 
accompanied by the gunboats H. O. Ty- 
ler and Lexington, heavily armed, and 
commanded by Captains Walke and 
Stembel, of the United States Navy. 
The vessels stopped for the night about 


nine miles below Cairo, leaving the ene- 
my to suppose from the operations on 
the Kentucky shore, that the immediate 
object was Columbus. It was really the 
camp opposite at Belmont, where several 
regiments of the enemy had been sta- 
tioned. At daylight the next day the 
voyage was resumed to a point of the 
river just out of the range of the rebel 
guns, about two and a half miles distant, 
and the disembarkation from the trans- 
ports there safely accomplished on the 
Missouri shore, about half-past eight 
o'clock. The heavy batteries of the ene- 
my at Columbus, which had been direc- 
ted at the gunboats, were turned against 
the advancing column, but without effect. 
Brigadier-General John A. McClernand, 
an eminent political leader in Illinois, a 
friend and supporter of the late Senator 
- Douglass, who had passed, from his ear- 
nest advocacy of the cause of the Union 
in the recent Congress to serve the same 
great interest in the field, had immediate 
charge of the movement under the direc- 
tion of General Grant. He now sent 








forward the cavalry with a skirmishing 
party to clear the way, while carefully 
reconnoitering the position of the enemy, 
he brought up his regiments within strik- 
ing distance of the enemy’s camp. ‘A 
sharp firing,” says he in his vivid report 
to General Grant of the action which 
ensued, ‘‘ having immediately commenced 
between the skirmishing parties of the 
Thirtieth and Thirty-first and the ene- 
my, I ordered forward another party to 
their support, rode forward, selected a 
new position, and ordered up the balance 
of my command—the Twenty-seventh— 
to pass around the head of a pond, the 
Thirtieth and Thirty-first, with the artil- 
lery, crossing the dry bed of the same 
slough in their front; On their arrival, 
I re-formed the line of battle in the same 
order as before. It was my expectation 
that the Twenty-second Illinois and the 
Seventh lowa would resume their former 
positions on the left wing, which would 
have perfected a line sufficient to enclose 
the enemy’s camp, on all sides accessible 
to us, thus enabling us to command the 
river above and below them, and pre- 
vent the crossing of reinforcements from 
Columbus, insuring his capture as well 
as defeat. The Thirtieth and Thirty- 
first and the artillery, moving forward, 
promptly relieved the skirmishing par- 
ties, and soon became engaged with a 
heavy body of the enemy’s infantry and 
cavalry. The struggle, which was con- 
tinued for half an hour with-great sever- 
ity, threw our ranks into temporary 
disorder ; but the men promptly rallied 
under the gallant example of Colonels 
Fouke and Logan, assisted by Major 
Berryman, Acting Assistant Adjutant- 
General of my brigade ; also by Captain 
Schwartz, Acting Chief of Artillery, Cap- 
tain Dresser, of the artillery, Lieutenant 
Babcock, of the Second Cavalry, and 
Lieutenant Eddy, of the Twenty-ninth 
Illinois regiment, who had, upon my in- 
vitation, kindly joined my staff. Our 
men pressed vigorously upon the enemy 
and drove him back, their cavalry leav- . 
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ing that part of the field and not ap- 
pearing again until attacked by Captain 
Dollins, on the river bank below their 
encampment, and chased out of sight, 
near the close of the contest. Advanc- 
ing about a quarter of a mile further, 
this force again came up with the enemy, 
who by this time had been reinforced 
upon this part of the field, as I since 
learn, by three regiments and a company 
of cavalry. Thus strengthened, they at- 
tempted to turn our left flank, but, or- 
dering Colonel Logan to extend the line 
of battle by a flank movement, and 
bringing up a section of Taylor’s battery, 
commanded by First Lieutenant B. H. 
White, under the direction of Captain 
Schwartz, to cover the space thus made 
between the Thirtieth and Thirty-first, 
the attempt was frustrated. Having 
completed that disposition, we again 
opened a deadly fire from both infantry 
and artillery, and after a desperate resis- 
tance drove the enemy back the third 
time, forcing them to seek cover among 
thick woods and brush, protected by the 
heavy guns at Columbus. In this strug- 
gle, while leading the charge, I received 
a ball in one of my holsters, which failed 
of harm by strikinga pistol. Here Col- 
onels Fouke and Logan urged on their 
men by the most. energetic appeals ; 
here Captain Dresser’s horse was shot 
under him, while Captain Schwartz’s 
horse was twice wounded ; here the pro- 
jectiles from the enemy’s heavy guns at 
Columbus, and their artillery at Belmont 
crashed through the woods over and 
among us ; here again, all my staff who 
were with me, displayed the greatest 
intrepidity and activity ; and here, too, 
many of our officers were killed or 
wounded ; nor shall I omit to add that 
this gallant conduct was stimulated by 
your presence, and inspired by your ex- 
ample. Here your horse was killed un- 
der you. 

“While this struggle was going on, a 
tremendous fire from the 27th, which 
had approached the abattis on the right 














and rear of the tents, was heard. About 
the same time the 7th and 22d, which 
had passed the rear of the 30th and 
31st, hastened up, and, closing the space 
between them and the 27th, poured a 
deadly fire upon the enemy. A combin- 
ed movement was now made upon three 
sides of the enemy’s works, and driving 
him across the abattis, we followed close 
upon his heels into the clear space 
around his camp. The 27th was the 
first seen by me entering upon this 
ground. I called the attention of the 
other regiments to their approach, and 
the whole line was quickened by eager 
and impatient emulation. In a few min- 
utes our entire force was within the en- 
closure. Under the skillful direction of 
Captain Schwartz, Captain Taylor now 
brought up his battery within three hun- 
dred yards of the enemy’s tents, and 
opened fire upon them. He fled with 
precipitation from the tents, and took 
shelter behind some buildings near the 
river, and into the woods above the 
camp, under cover of his batteries at 
Columbus. Near this battery I met Col- 


onel Dougherty, who was leading the 


7th and 22d through the open space to- 
ward the tents. At the same time our 
lines upon the right and left were press- 
ing up to the line of fire from our bat- 
tery, which now ceased firing, and our 
men rushed forward among the tents and 
toward some buildings near the river. 
Passing over to the right of the camp, I 
met Colonel Buford, for the first time 
since his detour around the pond, and 
congratulated him upon the ardor of his 
men, to be the first to pass the enemy’s 
works. During the execution of this 
movement, Captain Alexander Bielaski, 
one of my aides-de-camp, who had ac- 
companied Colonel Buford during the 
march of the 27th, separate from the ~ 
main command, having dismounted from 
his horse, which had been several times 
wounded, was shot down while advanc- 
ing with the flag of his adopted country 
in his hand, and calling on the men in 
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his rear to follow him. Near him, and 
in a few minutes afterward, Colonel Lan- 
man fell, severely wounded in the thigh, 
while leading his men in a desperate 
charge. Galloping my horse down to 
the river, I found Captain Bozart, of 
Company K, 27th regiment, supported 
by squads of men who had joined him, 
sharply engaged with a detachment of 
the enemy, whom he drove into the 
woods above the camp. Here the firing 
was very hot. My own head was grazed 
by a ball, my horse was wounded in the 
shoulder and his caparison torn in several 
places. Here, too, one of the enemy’s 
caissons fell into my hands, and a cap- 
ture of artillery was made by Captain 
Schwartz, a portion of the 7th gallantly 
assisting in achieving this result. Hav- 
ing complete possession of the enemy’s 
camp in full view of his formidable bat- 
teries at Columbus, I gave the word for 
three cheers for the Union, to which the 
brave men around me responded with 
the most enthusiastic applause. Several 
of the enemy’s steamers being within 
range above and below, I ordered a sec- 
tion of Taylor’s battery, under the direc- 
tion of Captain Schwartz, down near the 
river, and opened a fire upon them, and 
upon Columbus itself, with what effect I 
could not learn. The enemy’s tents were 
set on fire, destroying his camp equip- 
age, about four thousand blankets, and 
his means of transportation. Such horses 
and other property as could be removed 
were siezed, and four pieces of his artil- 
lery brought to the rear. 

“The enemy at Columbus, seeing us in 
possession of his camp, directed upon us 
the fire of his heavy guns, but ranging 
too high inflicted no injury. Information 
came at the same time of the crossing of 
heavy bodies of troops above us, amount- 
_ing, as I since learn, to five regiments, 
which, joining those which had fled in 
that direction, formed rapidly in our 
rear with the design of cutting off our 
communication with our transports. To 
prevent this, and having fully accom- 
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plished the object of the expedition, I 
ordered Captain Taylor to reverse his 
guns and open fire upon the enemy in 
his new position, which was done with 
great spirit and effect, breaking his 
line, and opening our way by the main 
road. Promptly responding to an order 
to that effect, Colonel Logan ordered his 
flag in front of his regiment, prepared to 
force his way in the same direction, if 
necessary. Moving on, he was followed 
by the whole force, except the 27th and 
the cavalry companies of Captains Dol- 
lins and Delano. Determined to preserve 
my command unbroken, and to defeat 
the evident design of the enemy to 
divide it, I twice rode back across the 
field to bring up the 27th and Dollins’ 
cavalry, and also dispatched Major Bray- 
man for the same purpose, but without 
accomplishing the object; they having 
sought, in returning, the same route by 
which they advanced in the morning. 
On passing into the woods the 30th, the 
7th, and 22d encountered a heavy fire 
on their right and left successively, 
which was returned with such vigor and 
effect as to drive back the superior force 
of the enemy and silence his firing, but 
not until the 7th and 22d had been 
thrown into temporary disorder. Here 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wentz, of the 7th, 
and Captain Markley, of the 30th, with 
several privates were killed, and Colonel 
Dougherty, of the 22d, and Major Mc- 
Clurken, of the 30th, who was near me, 
were severely wounded. Here my body 
servant killed one of the enemy by a 
pistol shot. Driving the enemy back on 
either side, we moved on, occasionally 
exchanging shots with straggling parties, 
in the course of which my horse received 
another ball, being one of two fired at 
me from the corner of a field. Captain 
Schwartz was at my right when these 
shots were fired. At this stage of the 
contest, according to the admission of 
rebel officers, the enemy’s forces had 
swelled, by frequent reinforcements from 
the other side of the river, to over thir- 
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teen regiments of infantry, and some- 
thing less than two squadrons of caval- 
ry ; excluding his artillery, four pieces 
of which were in our possession, and two 
of which, after being spiked, together 
with part of one of our caissons were 
left on the way for want of animals to 
bring them off. The other two, with 
their horses and harness, were brought 
off. On reaching the landing and not 
finding the detachments of the 7th and 
22d, which you had left behind in the 
morning to guard the boats, I ordered 
Delano’s cavalry, which was embarking, 
to the rear of the field to watch the ene- 
my. Within an hour all our forces 
which had arrived were embarked, Cap- 
tain Schwartz, Captain Hatch, Assistant 
Quartermaster, and myself being the 


last to get on board. Suddenly the ene- 


my, in strong force, (whose approach had 
been discovered by Lieutenant-Colonel 
John H. White, of the 31st, who was 
conspicuous through the day for his 
dauntless courage and conduct,) came 
within range of our musketry, when a 
terrible fire was opened upon him by the 
gunboats, as well as by Taylor’s battery 
and the infantry. The engagement thus 
renewed was kept up with great spirit, 
and with a deadly effect upon the enemy, 
until the transports had passed beyond 
his reach. Exposed to the terrible fire 
of the gunboats and Taylor’s battery, a 
great number of the enemy were killed 
and wounded in this, the closing scene 
of a battle of six hours’ duration. The 
27th and Dollins’ cavalry being yet be- 
hind, I ordered my transport to continue 
in the rear of the fleet, excepting the 
gunboats ; and after proceeding a short 
distance, landed and directed the gun- 
boats to return and await their appear- 
ance. At this moment Lieutenant H. A. 
Rust, Adjutant of the 27th, hastened up 
and announced the approach of the 27th 
and Dollins’ cavalry. Accompanied by 
Captains Schwartz and Hatch, I rode 
down the river bank and met Colonel 
Buford with a part of his command. In- 
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ferring that my transport was waiting to 
receive him, I went, farther down the 
river, and met Captain Dollins, whom I 
also instructed to embark, and still far- 
ther met the remainder of the 27th, 
which had halted on the bank where the 
gunboat Tyler was lying to, the Lexing- 
ton lying still farther down. The rest 
of the boats having gone forward, Cap- 
tain Walker, of the Tyler, at my request 
promptly took the remainder of the 27th 
on board, Captain Stembel, of the Lex- 
ington, covering the embarkation. Hay- 
ing thus embarked all my command, I 
returned with Captains Schwartz and 
Hatch to my transports and reémbarked, 
reaching Cairo about midnight, after a 
day of almost unceasing marching and 
conflict. 

‘T cannot bestow too high commenda- 
tion upon all whom I had the honor to 
command on that day. Supplied with 
inferior and defective arms, many of 
which could not be discharged, and oth- 
ers bursting in use, they fought an enemy 
in woods, with which he was familiar, 
behind defensive works which he had 
been preparing for months, in the face 
of a battery at Belmont, and under his 
heavy guns at Columbus, and although 
numbering three or four to our one, beat 
him, capturing several stands of his col- 
ors, destroying his camp, and carrying 
off a large amount of property, already 
mentioned. From his own semi-official 
account his loss was six hundred killed, 
wounded and missing, including among 
the killed and wounded a number of offi- 
cers, and probably among the missing 
one hundred and fifty-five prisoners who 
were brought to this post.” 

The number of the Union casualties 
does not differ greatly from this estimate 
of the loss of the enemy. There were 
eighty-four killed, chiefly of the 7th Iowa 
and 22d Illinois regiments, two hundred 
and eighty-eight wounded, and two hun- 
dred and thirty-five missing. Many of 
the wounded in the exigencies of the es- 
cape, were left on the field of battle, and 
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many of the missing were prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. The report of 
Commodore Foote to the Department at 
Washington, says generally of the 
part borne by the gunboats Tyler and 
Lexington, ‘‘that they rendered the most 
effective service on this occasion, having 
but one man killed and two wounded ; 
in fact, T am informed, both by army and 
navy officers, that the boats, by covering 
the final retreat with well-directed fire 
of grape and canister, mowing down the 
enemy, prevented our troops from being 
almost, if not entirely, cut to pieces.” 
He adds also the following comments on 
the engagement which serve to explain 
its objects and importance. ‘ General 
Grant, the commanding general, informs 
me that there are 40,000 men and 108 
guns of large calibre in Columbus and its 
vicinity, and that the rebels intend to 
make this point their principal stand 
against the movements of the gunboats 
and troops down the Mississippi river. 
A rifle shot weighing 90 pounds was 
picked up by one of our men, thrown a 
distance of three miles from one of the 
rebel batteries. The demonstration down 
the river was intended rather as an arm- 
ed reconnoissance than an attack on Col- 
umbus ; in fact, mainly for the purpose 
of destroying the detachment which had 
crossed the river, and this was effected 
by capturing the cannon and burning the 
tents and baggage, the latter accomplish- 
ed by Quartermaster Hatch, with a de- 
tachment of men. This movement, it is 
believed, has prevented, for the present 
at least, a junction with General Price 
in Southwest Missouri, also the detach- 
ments being cut off which have been sent 
from here to attack Jeff. Thompson, as 
well as establishing the fact of Columbus 
being so strongly fortified that a large 
land force must cooperate with the gun- 
boats, in order to move successfully be- 
yond this point down the Mississippi 
river. On the other hand, General 
Grant is impressed with the idea that 
the rebels may retaliate by an attempt 


to seize ‘‘Bird’s Point” or ‘Fort Holt,” 
in this immediate vicinity, and, in view 
of this, wants early reinforcements of 
well-equipped regiments. The general 
estimates the loss on our side at two 
hundred and fifty killed, wounded, and 
missing, and the enemy’s loss in killed 
alone at three hundred. My opinion is, 
after careful inquiry, as stragglers are 
still coming in, that our loss of killed, 
wounded and missing, will amount to 
five hundred persons, together with 
twenty-five baggage wagons, one hun- 
dred horses, one thousand overcoats, and 
one thousand blankets. The men fought 
with great gallantry, and Generals Grant 
and McClernand had their horses shot 
under them; and had not the troops 
been flushed with their early success, 
and commenced looting, instead of bemg 
prepared to retire when the object of the 
expedition was accomplished, they might 
have left with comparatively little loss, 
but the delay gave the enemy time to - 
cross from Columbus in great force, and 
hence the comparative disastrous termin- 
ation in the withdrawal of our forces.” * 

The day after the battle-General Grant 
sent Major Webster with a flag of truce 
to Columbus, bearing a number of the 
rebel sick and wounded whom he offered 
unconditionally, asking the privilege of 
supplying the wants of our own men in 
like condition. After some parley with 
the adjutant-general of General Polk, a 
mutual exchange of the wounded was ac- 
complished, without any formal recogni- 
tion of the belligerent rights. A work- 
ing party of an Illinois regiment was ad- 
mitted to the battle-field and permitted 
to succor the suffering and bury the 
dead. In the discharge of these duties 
the wounded were surrendered and mu- 
tually received by their friends. Gen- 
eral Polk, touched by sympathy with the 
suffering, hesitated to interfere with the 
arrangement, though he felt compelled to 
consult the etiquette of the camp. “ My 


SS 
* Commodore A. H. Foote to the Hon. Gideon Welles, 
U. 8. Gunboat Lexington, off Cairo, November 9, 1861. 
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own feelings,” he wrote, in reply to Gen- 
eral Grant, ‘‘ would prompt me to waive 
again the unimportant affectation of de- 
clining to recognize these states as bel- 
ligerents, in the interests of humanity, 
but my government requires all prison- 
ers to be placed at the disposal of the 
Secretary of War.” 

The brief official report of General 
Polk bears witness to this severely con- 
tested field. ‘‘ The enemy,” he wrote to 
Headquarters, through General A. 8. 
Johnston, ‘came down on the opposite 
side of the river, Belmont, to-day, about 
7,500 strong, landed under cover of gun- 
boats and attacked Colonel Tappan’s 
camp. I sent over three regiments un- 
der General Pillow to his relief, then at 
intervals three others, then General 
Cheatham. I then took over two others 
in person, to support a flank movement 
which I had directed. It was a hard 
fought battle, lasting from half-past ten 
in the morning to five in the afternoon. 
They took Beltzhoover’s battery, four 
pieces of which we recaptured. The 
enemy were thoroughly routed. We 
pursued them to their boats seven miles, 
then drove their boats before us. The 
road was strewn with their dead and 
wounded, guns, ammunition and equip- 
ments. Our loss considerable ; theirs 
heavy.” It will be noticed in this, that 
while the number of the Union forces is 
greatly exaggerated, made nearly three- 
fold, the calculation by the other side, of 
the extensive. reinforcements of the ene- 
my is fully sustained. The actual con- 
test stood three or four of the rebels to 





one of the Unionists, but, at the end, the 
disparity was somewhat lessened by the 
fire and protection of the gun-boats. A 
General order issued by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral McClernand on the 8th of Novem- 
ber, the day after the battle, from his 
headquarters at Camp Cairo, paid a de- 
served tribute to the valor displayed by 
his command. General Grant also, in an 
official order, returned his thanks to the 
troops under his command in the battle. 
‘“It had been his fortune,” he said, “ to 
have been in all the battles fought in 
Mexico by Generals Scott and Taylor, 
save Buena Vista, and he never saw one 
more hotly contested, or where troops 
behaved with more gallantry.” 

The disaster at Belmont was a severe 
one, for nearly one-fourth of those who 
went into the action were killed, wound- 
ed, or prisoners ; and it was doubly felt 
at the time when an impatient public, 
tired of the slow proceedings of the war, 
were eagerly demanding some decisive 
action. The attack, though parried, was, 
doubtless, however, felt by the enemy 
who, if they had any intentions of assist- 
ing the rebels in Missouri were diverted 
from the purpose, and who certainly 
were taught that the war was a reality, 
and that the Northern soldiers, whom 
they had affected to despise, were no 
feeble antagonists. So far from discour- 
aging the camp at Cairo, it steeled the 
courage of its inmates and caused them 
eagerly to long for another contest, 
when on more equal terms they could 
renew the fight so valiantly begun at 
Belmont. 


























Tur dream of neutrality in Kentucky, 
it was soon evident, must yield to the 
practical realities of the day. While 
legislators and politicians were passing 
resolutions the people were acting for 


themselves. The sympathizers with the 
rebels were freely enlisting in the Con- 
federate army and bands of loyal citi- 
zens were enrolling themselves during 
the summer as Home Guards for the 
protection of the State. They were, 
however, without arms and could accom- 
plish little against the rebel influences at 
work around them. In this condition of 
affairs, while the State was threatened 
with invasion on its southern frontier, 
and the property of Union men was ex- 
posed to pillage from the secessionist 
militia or State guard raised by General 
Buckner at home, the Government at 
Washington at length interposed, sup- 
plied arms to the loyal citizens and mus- 
tered their forces into her service under 
officers holding commissions from the 
United States. A camp of loyal men 
called together to protect the State, as a 
member of the National Union, from ag- 
gression from armed assailants without 
or within its borders, was formed in 
Garrand County. It bore the name 
Camp Dick Robinson, and was under 
the command of General William Nel- 
son, a native of Kentucky, formerly an 
officer of the navy, who had entered the 
military service in 1855. It was of con- 
venient access from East Tennessee and 
was reinforced by a regiment of loyal 
refugees from that region. There was 
another camp of note of loyal Kentuck- 
ians, named in honor of the patriotic 
orator, Camp Joe Holt. It was situated 
nearly opposite Louisville on the Indiana 
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shore by the Falls of. the Ohio. It was 
commanded by an ardent patriot, Col- 
onel Lovell H. Rousseau, whose efforts 
in the Kentucky legislature to arrest the 
incoming tide of secession, we have al- 
ready spoken of. These proceedings did 
not escape the jealous vigilance of Gov- 
ernor Magoffin. We have seen his ill 
success with the Governors of Ohio and 
Indiana. He now fared little better with 
the President of the United States. Ad- 
dressing an epistle to President Lincoln, 
through a special embassy to Washing- 
ton composed of two gentlemen of Lex- 
ington, Mr. W. A. Dudley and Mr. F. 
K. Hunt, in terms of remonstrance at 
the mustering of the national troops, he 
earnestly requested their withdrawal, 
urging his belief that if such a course 
were pursued ‘the peace of the people - 
of Kentucky would be preserved and the 
horrors of a bloody war averted from a 
people now peaceful and tranquil.” The 
President received the embassy, on their 
arrival, with his accustomed courtesy, 
and a day or two after communicated to 
them his reply to the Governor, in the 
following letter : 
Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 24, 1861. 

To His H’y, B. Magoffin, Gov. of the State of Kentucky : 

Sr: Your letter of the 19th inst., in 
which you ‘‘ wrge the removal from the 
limits of Kentucky of the military force 
now orgamzed, and mm camp within sad 
State,” is received. I may not possess 
full and precisely accurate knowledge 
upon this subject; but I believe it igs 
true that there is a military force in 
camp within Kentucky, acting by au- 
thority of the United States, which force 
is not very large, and is not now being 
augmented. I also believe that some 
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arms have been furnished to this force 
by the United States. I also believe 
this force consists exclusively of Ken- 
tuckians, having their camp in the im- 


mediate vicinity of their own homes, and: 


not assailing or menacing any of the 
good people of Kentucky. In all I have 
done in the premises, I have acted upon 
the urgent solicitation of many Kentuck- 
ians, and in accordance with what I be- 
lieved, and still believe, to be the wish 
of a majority of all the Union-loving 
people of Kentucky. While I have con- 
versed on this subject with many emin- 
ent men of Kentucky, including a large 
majority of her members of Congress, I 
do not remember that any one of them, 
or any other person, except your Excel- 
lency and the bearers of your Excel- 
lency’s letter, has urged me to remove 
the military force from Kentucky, or to 
disband it. One other very worthy citi- 
zen of Kentucky did solicit me to have 
the augmenting of the force suspended 
for a time. Taking all the means within 
my reach to form a judgment, I do not 
believe it is the popular wish of Ken- 
- tucky that this force shall be removed 
beyond her limits ; and, with this im- 
pression, I must respectfully decline to 
so remove it. I most cordially sympa- 
thize with your Excellency in the wish 
to preserve the peace of my own native 
State, Kentucky ; but it is with regret I 
search, and cannot find, in your not very 
short letter, any declaration, or intima- 
tion, that you entertain any desire for 
the preservation of the Federal Union. 
Your obedient servant, A. LINCOLN. 
The closing rebuke of the letter of the 
President was enforced by the potent 
voice of the people of the State, who in 
the recent elections for members of Con- 
gress and the State Legislature had given 
an overwhelming majority to the Union 
candidates. Notwithstanding, however, 
the latter convincing demonstration of 
the popular will, Governor Magoffin met 
the new Legislature in September with a 
message in the old strain of disaffection 





to the acts of the Federal Government, 
which he held to account.in this portent- 
ous arraignment: ‘‘ And now, address- 
ing myself to the representatives of the 
people of Kentucky, I protest, in their 
name and presence, in the name of con- 
stitutional liberty, and in presence of 
heaven and earth, against all and every 
of the President’s usurpations, and un- 
constitutional and illegal acts; and I 
protest, furthermore, against the further 
prosecution of a war professedly for the 
object of restoring the government, an 
object utterly impossible of attainment 
by such insane means as a war of coer- 
cion ; and I protest, moreover, against 
Kentucky being made a camping ground, 
or the pathway for the movement of 
forces, by either belligerent ; and I re- 
commend earnestly to the General As- 
sembly the prompt passage of resolu- 
tions requiring both belligerents to keep 
off our soil, and to respect in good faith 
the neutrality which the people of Ken- 
tucky, with unexampled unanimity, in 
good faith desire to preserve. The valor 
and fortitude of the Southern people are 
underrated by those who imagine that 
they can be subjected to terms of hu- 
miliating submission by any military 
force which the North can possibly find 
means to maintain in the field. It is my 
opinion, therefore, that the General As- 
sembly of Kentucky ought to declare, by 
solemn resolution, that this war ought to 
be instantly stopped. If it is not, our 
people, already oppressed by taxation, 
will be bankrupted, our markets des- 
troyed, our trade ruined, our fields ray- 
aged, every home made desolate and in 
mourning ; and after the expenditure of 
all our treasure and the loss of a million 
of lives in the vain effort to subjugate 
the South, the belligerents at last will be 
compelled to negotiate a peace, the peo- 
ple and our children having been made 
barbarians, and the last hope of liberty 
extinguished. It is the policy of Ken- 
tucky to take no part in it. She should 
keep firmly her present position of neu- 
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trality, and when opportunity offers, as a 
mediator, present terms of peace and of 
settlement alike honorable to both of the 
contending parties.” 

However any one may be disinclined 
to approve of the course of Governor 
Magoffin in its bearing on the interests 
of the Government and the true welfare 
of Kentucky and the Nation, there cer- 
tainly can be no hesitation in admiring 
the persistency and consistency of his 
Messages and Proclamations. But while 
he thus resolutely adhered to his convic- 
tions, he declared his intention to abide 
by the will of the people. “It is my 
duty,” he said, ‘ to execute all constitu- 
tional laws of the Commonwealth, and 
no matter what may be my opinions in 
regard to their wisdom, my respect for 
States rights, States sovereignty, and the 
will of a majority of the people is such 
as to make me acquiesce in their decis- 
ion and bow in respectful submission to 
that will as long as I am a citizen of 
Kentucky.” In justice to the people, it 
may be said, that they were not long in 
giving Governor Magoffin an opportunity 
to practice his democratic virtue. 

The temper of the Legislature was 
not to be mistaken. More than two- 
thirds of the members of both branches 
were decided Unionists. The special 
vote of the House to raise the old flag 
over their place of meeting indicated 
their resolve to support the national au- 
thority. Major Anderson was already 
on his way from Washington to Louis- 
ville, commissioned to execute that au- 
thority in his military department of the 
Kentucky and Tennessee. General Fre- 
mont, in his adjoining command covering 
Illinois and Missouri, was hastening his 
preparations on the Mississippi. All 
were indications of the advancing su- 
premavy of the Union, not likely to be 
neglected by the Confederate command- 
ers. When Governor Magoffin wrote to 
President Lincoln concerning the occu- 
pation of the State by the soldiers of the 
United States, he also addressed a, simi- 





lar letter to the President of the Con- 
federate States, asking for an “authori- 
tative assurance” that the neutral posi- 
tion of Kentucky would be respected by 
that government, to which Jefferson Da- 
vis replied, that it would be respected 
‘so long as her people maintained it 
themselves ;” adding significantly, “if the 
door be opened on the one side for the 
aggressions of one of the belligerent par- 
ties upon the other, it ought not to be 
shut to the assailed when they seek to 
enter it for purposes of self-defence.” In 
other words, when he required the soil 
of Kentucky for the purposes of his 
strategy, he would use it. 

The occasion was close at hand. On 
the fourth of September, Major-General 
Leonidas Polk, the successor of General 
Pillow in the command of the Confeder- 
ate army in Tennessee, ascended the river 
with several thousand troops from Mem- 
phis, and took forcible possession of the 
town of Columbus. It was an important 
station, as the event proved, having rail- 
way communication with the great south- 
ern lines in the interior, and command- 
ing the waters of the Mississippi below 
the mouth of the Ohio. This was an in- 
vasion of Kentucky in earnest. Few 
persons could be honestly in doubt of 
the constitutional right of the general 
government to march its troops over the 
soil of any of the States ; none whatever 
could hesitate as to the monstrous abuse 
of State sovereignty for another State or 
a combination of States, or a power call- 
ing itself Foreign, thus to enter and take 
forcible possession. General Polk, as an 
officer and gentleman, to say nothing of 
his position in relation to a Border State, 
felt himself called upon for an explana- 
tion, and he gave it in the form usual 
with all military commanders—he issued 
a proclamation. It was as follows: 

‘‘Columbus, September 4, 1861. The 
Federal Government having, in defiance 
of the wishes of the people of Kentucky, 
disregarded their neutrality by estab- 
lishing camp depots for their armies, and 
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by organizing military companies within 
the territory, and by constructing mili- 
tary works on the Missouri shore imme- 
diately opposite and commanding Colum- 
bus, evidently intended to cover the 
landing of troops for the seizure of that 
town, it has become a military necessity 
for the defence of the territory of the 
Confederate States, that a Confederate 
force should occupy Columbus in ad- 
vance. The Major-General commanding 
has, therefore, not felt himself at liberty 
to assume the loss of so important a pos- 
ition, but has decided to occupy it. In 
pursuance of this decision, he has thrown 
a sufficient force into the town, and or- 
dered them to fortify it. It is gratifying 
to know that the presence of his troops 
is acceptable to the people of Columbus, 
and on this occasion he assures them 
that every precaution will be taken to 
insure their quiet and the protection of 
their property, with all their personal 
and corporate rights.” In further ex- 
planation or apology for this transaction, 
General Polk, some days after, address- 
ed this letter to Governor Magoffin : 

‘‘ Columbus, Kentucky, September 9th. 
Governor B. Magoffin: I should have 
dispatched you immediately the troops 
under my command, took possession of 
this position, the very few words I ad- 
dressed to the people here ; but my du- 
ties since that time have so pressed me, 
that I have but now the first leisure time 
to communicate with you. It will be 
sufficient for me to inform you, which my 
short address here will do, that I had 
information on which I could rely, that 
the Federal forces intended, and were 
preparing to seize Columbus. I need 
not describe the danger resulting to 
West Tennessee from such success. Re- 
alizing my responsibility, I could not 
permit them quietly to lose, through the 
command entrusted to me so important a 
position. In evidence of the informa- 
tion possessed, I will state, as the Con- 
federate forces occupied this place, the 
federal troops were formed on the oppo- 








site bank in formidable numbers, with 
their cannon turned upon Columbus. 
The citizens of the town had fled 
with terror, and not a word of assurance 
of safety or protection had been address- 
ed to them. Since I have taken posses- 
sion of this place, I have been informed, 
by highly responsible citizens of your 
State, that certain representatives of the 
Federal government are setting up com- 
plaints of my act of occupying it, and 
are making it a pretence for seizing other 
positions. Upon this course of proceed- 
ing I have no comment to make, but I 
am prepared to say, that I will agree to 
withdraw the Confederate troops from 
Kentucky, provided she will agree that 


_the troops of the Federal government be 


withdrawn simultaneously, with a guar- 
anty, which I will give reciprocally for 
the Confederate government, that the 
Federal troops shall not be allowed to 
enter or occupy any point in Kentucky 
in the future.” 

The author of this proclamation, Gen- 
eral Polk, a native of Tennessee, had 
been educated at the Military Academy 
at West Point, graduating with credit at 
that institution in 1827, when he entered 
the National service with the rank of 
Second Lieutenant of artillery. In a 
few months, however, he abandoned the 
profession of arms for another of a very 
different character. He studied divinity 
and took orders in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, where he rapidly rose to 
its most responsible office, being conse- 
crated Bishop of Louisiana in 1838. He 
was considered a zealous and high toned 
officer of the Church, and was known by 
his efforts to promote the cause of edu- 
cation at the South. Possessed of con- 
siderable wealth, an accomplished schol- 
ar, a large slave owner, and a strenuous 
Supporter of what were called ‘‘ South- 
ern Rights,” he exercised much influence 
in the promotion of opinions in that re- 
gion of the country. His advocacy of 
Secession at the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion, was no doubt an important aid 


























MAJOR-GENERAL POLK. 


in the furtherance of that political here- 
sy, through the influence which the pre- 
cept and example of a man of his high 
character and position must have had 
with the better portion of the communi- 
ty. Certainly it was in one way a mas- 
ter stroke to secure him as a inilitary 
leader, and convert the highly respected 
Right Reverend Bishop Polk into a Maj- 
or-General in the Confederate service. 
He had, we are told, some hesitation in 
assuming the office, and while it was be- 
ing urged upon him, consulted his friend 
the venerable Bishop Meade of Virginia, 
as to its acceptance. If we may trust 
the Richmond correspondent of the New 


Orleans Picayune, who published an. 


account of the interview, Bishop Meade 
reminded his visitor “that he already 
held a. commission in a very different 
army to which he held allegiance ‘till 
life’s journey ends.’” To this truly 
Christian and apostolic intimation, Bish- 
op Polk is stated to have replied in this 
remarkable language: “I know that 
very well and I do not intend to resign 
it. On the contrary, I shall only prove 
the more faithful to it by doing all that 
in me lies to bring this unhallowed and 
unnatural war to a speedy and happy 
close. We of the Confederate States 
are the last bulwarks of civil and relig- 
ious liberty ; we fight for our hearth- 
stones and our altars ; above all we fight 
for a race that has been by Divine Proy- 
idence entrusted to our most. sacred 
keeping. When I accept a commission 
in the Confederate army, therefore, I not 
only perform the duties of a good citi- 
zen, but contend for the principles which 
lie at the foundation of our social, polit- 
ical and religious polity.” 

That we may do no injustice to the 
spirit which governed Bishop Polk in ac- 
cepting his command, we cite the words 
of the Proclamation or order which he 
sent forth, as his first official act in his 
new capacity of Major-General: ‘“‘ Head- 
quarters Division No. 2, Memphis, July 
15, 1861. Having been assigned to the 
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charge of the defence of that part of the 
Valley of the Mississippi which is em- 
braced within the boundaries of Division 
No. 2, I hereby assume command. ll 
officers on duty within the limits of said 
division will report accordingly. In as- 
suming this very grave responsibility, 
the General in command is constrained 
to declare his deep and long-settled con- 
viction that the war in which we are en- 
gaged is one not warranted by reason or 
any necessity, political or social, of our 
existing condition ; but that it is indefen- 
sible and of unparalleled atrocity. We 
have protested, and do protest, that all 
we desire is to be let alone, to repose in 
quietness under our own vine and our 
own fig-tree. We have sought, and only 
sought, the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
inherent and indefeasible right. of self- 
government—a right which freemen can 
never relinquish, and which none but ty- 
rants could ever seek to wrest from us. 
Those with whom we have been lately 
associated in the bonds of a pretended 
fraternal regard have wished and endea- 
vored to deprive us of this, our great 
birthright as American freemen. Nor is 
this all; they have sought to deprive us 
of this inestimable right by a merciless 
war, which can attain no other possible 
end than the ruin.of fortunes and. the de- 


‘struction of lives, for the subjugation of 


Christian freemen is out of the question. 

‘A war which has thus no motive ex- 
cept lust or hate, and no object except 
ruin and devastation, under’ the shallow 
pretence of the restoration of the Union, 
is surely a war against Heaven as well 
as a war against earth. Of all the ab- 
surdities ever enacted, of all the hypoc- 
risies ever practiced, an attempt to re- 
store a union of minds, and hearts, and 
wills like that which once existed in North 
America, by the ravages of fire and 
sword, is assuredly the most prodigious. 
As sure as there is a righteous Ruler of 
the Universe, such a war must end in 
disaster to those by whom it was in- 
augurated and by whom it is now prose- 
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er more disgrace the annals of a civilized 
people. Numbers may be against us, 
but the battle is not always to the 
strong. Justice will triumph, and an 
earnest of this triumph is already beheld 
in the mighty uprising of the whole 
Southern heart. Almost as one man this 
great section comes to the rescue, resolv- 
ed to perish rather than yield to the op- 
pressor, who, in the name of Freedom, 
yet under the prime inspiration of an 
infidel horde, seeks to reduce eight mil- 
lions of freemen to abject bondage and 
subjection. All ages and conditions are 
united in the one grand and holy pur- 
pose of rolling back the desolating tide 
of invasion, and of restoring to the peo- 
ple of the South that peace, independence, 
and right of self-government to which 
they are by nature and nature’s God as 
justly entitled as those who seek thus 
ruthlessly to enslave them. 

“The General in command, having 
the strongest confidence in the intelli- 
gence and firmness of purpose of those 
belonging to his department, enjoins upon 
them the maintenance of a calm, patient, 
persistent, and undaunted determination 
to resist the invasion at all hazards, and 
to the last extremity. It comes bring- 
ing with it a contempt for constitutional 
liberty, and the withering influence of 
the infidelity of New England and Ger- 
many combined. Its success would de- 
prive us of a future. The best men 
among our invaders opposed the course 
they are pursuing at the first, but they 
have been overborne or swept into the 
wake of the prevailing current, and now, 
under the promptings of their fears, or 
the delusion of some idolatrous reverence 
due to a favorite symbol, are as active 
as any in instigating this unnatural, un- 
christian, and cruel war. Our protests, 
which we here solemnly repeat in the 
face of the civilized world, have been 
hitherto unheeded, and we are left alone, 
under God, to the resources of our man- 
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cuted with circumstances of barbarity “hood. Upon them, knowing as he does 
which it was fondly believed would nev- | those whom he addresses as well as those 


with whom you are codperating through- 
out the South, the General in command 
feels we may rely with unwavering con- 
fidence. Let every man, then, through- 
out the land arm himself in the most 
effective manner, and hold himself in 
readiness to support the combined resis- 
tance. A cause which has for its object 
nothing less than the security of civil 
liberty and the preservation of the pu- 
rity of religious truth, is the cause of 
Heaven, and may well challenge the 
homage and service of the patriot and 
the Christian. In God is our trust. 
Lronmpas Pox, Major-General P. <A. 
0. S. Commanding.” 

There were many comments on the 
course of the Bishop of Louisiana—some 
in anger, many in sorrow, some in jest, 
at the melancholy humor of the situa- 
tion, others pathetically in earnest ; but 
perhaps the most significant reply to the 
Proclamation was in the quotation in a 
newspaper of the day, of a passage of 
Shakespeare’s King Henry IV., from the 
scene between Archbishop Scroop, and 
the Earl of Westmoreland. 













| 
“ ArncHBIsHop—Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, 
in peace; | 
What doth concern your coming ? 
WESTMORELAND— Then, my lord, 
Unto your Grace do I in chief address 
The substance of my speech. If that rebellion 
Came like itself, in base and abject routs, 
Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rage, 
And countenanced by boys and beggary ; 
I say, if damn’d commotion so appeared 
In his true, native and most proper shape, 
You, reverend father, and these noble lords, 
Had not been here to dress the ugly form 
Of base and bloody insurrection 
With your fair honors. You, lord archbishop, 
Whose See is by a civil peace maintained ; 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touch’d; 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tu- 
tor’d ; 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 
The dove and very blessed spirit of peace— 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, 
Into the harsh and boisterous tongue of war ? 
Turning your books to greaves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war? 
| 


ArcusisHop—Wherefore do I this? so the ques- 
tion stands. 
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GENERAL GRANT OCCUPIES PADUCAH. 


Briefly to this end: we are all diseased ; 

And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 

Have brought ourselves into a burning fever, 

And we must bleed for it.” 

Returning to the conduct of the war, 
we find General Grant, the commander 
of the National forces at Cairo, not an 
idle spectator of the movement of the 
rebel General upon Columbus. He saw 
clearly as his rival the immense impor- 
tance in the conduct of the war of the 
strategic points of South Western Ken- 
tucky. One of these, Columbus, com- 
manding the Mississippi, was already in 
the hands of the enemy, who it was not 
to be expected would be insensible of, or 
hesitate to grasp, the advantage of the 
others. These were Paducah, at the mouth 
of the Tennessee River, and Smithland, 
at the mouth of the Cumberland. Both, 
at favorable seasons of the water, com- 
manded a vast extent of country in the 
interior. The navigable current of the 
Tennessee might be traversed through 
the whole breadth of the State, whose 
name it bore into Northern Alabama, 
where it wound its way from its head 
waters in Hastern Tennessee. The Cum- 
berland, pursuing a parallel course at a 
distance descended from Eastern Ken- 
tucky, swept by Nashville, the wealthy 
capital of Tennessee, and flowing thence 
to the North, kept close company with 
its fellow stream to the Ohio. To hold 
the entrance to these rivers was, as the 
event proved, to be master of Central 
Tennessee. 

It was a close race for their possession. 
General Grant was fortunately early in 
the freld. Had his movements been de- 
layed a day longer, there is reason to 
fear he would have been too late. The 
very day after General Polk’s seizure 
of Columbus, his preparations were made. 
He embarked at Cairo in the night with 
two Illinois regiments and four pieces 
of artillery, conveyed by the gunboats 
Tyler and Conestoga, reached the mouth 
of the Tennessee the next morning, and 
quietly took possession of Paducah. The 
Secession feeling of the town was strong, 
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but his force was sufficient, and the few 


people of the place were submissive. A 
considerable quantity of stores, intended 


| for transmission to the rebels were found 


and appropriated. The Conestoga was 
sent up the river some distance, scoured 
it of various secession craft, and made 
some valuable prizes. The inhabitants 
hurried from the town in anticipation of 
the contest between the Union and Con- 
federate forces, which would arise on the 
arrival of General Pillow, whom they 
looked for from the South. The next 
day the post was reinforced by addition- 
al troops from Cape Girardeau, and Pil- 
low was no longer expected. 

General Grant, of course, immediately 
sent forth his Proclamation to the inhab- 
itants. ‘‘I have come among you,” was 
its language, ‘‘not as an enemy, but as 
your fellow-citizen ; not to maltreat or 
annoy you, but to respect and enforce 
the rights of all loyal citizens. An ene- 
my in rebellion against our common 
Government has taken possession of, and 
planted its guns on, the soil of Kentucky, 
and fired upon you. Columbus and 
Hickman are in his hands. He is moy- 
ing upon your city. I am here to defend 
you against this enemy, to assist the au- 
thority and sovereignty of your Govern- 
ment. I have nothing to do with opin- 
ions, and shall deal only with armed 
rebellion and its aiders and abettors. 
You can pursue your usual avocations 
without fear. The strong arm of the 
Government is here to protect its friends 
and punish its enemies. Whenever it is 
manifest that you are able to defend 
yourselves and maintain the authority 
of Government, and protect the rights 
of loyal citizens, I shall withdraw the 
forces under my command.” 

General Polk’s occupation of Columbus 
settled the neutrality question in Ken- 
tucky. It did for that State what the 
attack upon Sumter accomplished for the 
Nation—dispelling dreams and. theories, 
and bringing it face to face with a stern 
reality. The Legislature, on receiving 
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the tidings, were indignant at the out-| 


rage. When the letter of General Polk 
was communicated on the 10th, resolu- 
tions were introduced, and two days 
after passed in both houses by large ma- 
Jorities, declaring that without cause the 
peace and neutrality of the State had 
been wantonly violated, her soil invaded 
and the rights of her citizens grossly in- 
fringed by the so-called Southern Confed- 
erate forces. The Governor was request- 
ed- to call out the military force of the 
State to expel and drive out the inva- 
ders ; the United States were invoked to 
give the aid and assistance guaranteed to 
the several States by the Constitution, and 
General Anderson was requested to enter 
immediately upon the active discharge of 
his duties in the military district to which 
he had been appointed. The people of 
the State were appealed to, “by the ties 
of patriotism and honor, by the ties of 
common interest and common defence, 
by the remembrances of the past and by 
the hopes of the future national exist- 
ence, to assist in repelling and driving 
out the wanton violators of our peace 
and neutrality, the lawless invaders of 
the soil.” Such was the answer given 
by the General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky to the letter of 
Major-General Polk, and to the unpa- 
triotic arguments and suggestions of Gov- 
ernor Magoffin. 

_ Both replied according to their ability. 
The General doubtless reinforced his 
garrison and strengthened his ramparts ; 
the Governor promptly vetoed the Reso- 
lutions. The Assembly, however, was 
not now to be stopped in its career. It 
immediately set aside the veto by a vote 
of more than the requisite two-thirds of 
the members. The Governor was in- 


structed “to inform those concerned that 
Kentucky expects the Confederate or 
Tennessee troops to be withdrawn from 
her soil unconditionally.” The command 
was obeyed by the Governor, who issued 
a Proclamation, briefly reciting the few 
words of the Resolution. 











In a few days after, another message 
came from General Zollicoffer, the rebel 
commander at Knoxville, informing the 
Governor that ‘the safety of Tennessee 
requiring it, he had occupied the moun- 
tain passes at Cumberland and the three 
long mountains in Kentucky.” He would 
remove his forces, he said, if the Feder- 
al troops, gathering in the Eastern por- 
tion of the State, should be withdrawn. 
General Polk, we have seen, made a 
similar proposition, and it was very sa- 
gaciously presented, as a glance at the 
map will demonstrate. Kentucky, as 
the outpost of the Southern slave-holding 
States, was their _ protecting barrier 
against the North, from the Alleghanies 
to the Mississippi. If she would employ 
her sons and treasure in guarding the 
passes of the mountains and the great 
entrances to the rivers, the saving to 
the Confederacy on the score of economy 
and the immense additional security, were 
obvious. / 

The Assembly was not disposed to 
yield to force what the people had de- 
nied to persuasion. It grew every day 
more determined in its action, resolving 
to pay the quota of the National expen- 
ses assigned to the State, organizing the 
Home Guard, under the command of 
General Thomas L. Crittenden, and au- 
thorizing General Anderson to call out 
troops to repel invasion. Obedient to 
the summons, the defender of Fort Sum- 
ter made his appearance on the field and 
entered upon his work. His Proclama- 
tion, dated the 24th of September, marks 
an era in the history of the State :— 
“ Kentuckians,—Called by the Legisla- 
ture of this my native State, I hereb 
assume command of this Department. T 
come to enforce, not to make laws, and 
God willing, to protect your property 
and lives. The enemies of the country 
have dared to invade our soil. Ken- 
tucky is in danger. She has vainly 
striven to keep peace with her neighbors. 
Our State is now invaded by those who 
professed to be her friends, but who now 
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seek to conquer her. No true son. of 
Kentucky can longer hesitate as to his 
duty to his State and country. The in- 
vaders must and, God willing, will be ex- 
pelled. The leader of the hostile forces 
who now approaches is, I regret. to say, a 
Kentuckian, making war on Kentucky 
and Kentuckians. Let.all past differences 
of opinion be overlooked. Every one 
who now rallies to the support of our 
Union and our State is a friend. Rally 
then, my countrymen, around the flag 
our fathers loved and which has shielded 
us so long. I call you to arms for self- 
defence, and for the protection of all 
that is dear to freemen. Let us trust in 
God and do our duty as did our fa- 
thers.” 

The allusion of General Anderson to 
the Kentuckian in arms against his native 
State, was to General Buckner, whose 
services as Inspector-General in mar- 
shalling the State Guard, we have seen 
so warmly commended by Governor Ma- 
goffin. After using the influence of his 
position till it could with safety be used 
no longer in favoring the interests of the 
Rebellion, he had left the State for Ten- 
nessee, and had now returned a Briga- 
dier in the army of the Confederate 
States, with a band of invaders com- 
posed of several regiments of refugee 
Kentuckians from Camp Boone—a rebel 
resort on the Tennessee frontier—joined 
‘by a considerable body of Tennesseeans, 
to oceupy the central position at Bowling 
Green, in Warran County, of importance 
for its capability of defence and its rail- 
way connections with Nashville and Mem- 
phis. He would, it is thought, have ad- 
vanced farther to Muldraugh’s Hill, but 
for the timely preoccupation of that ad- 
vantageous locality by the Union forces. 

General Buckner had announced his 
arrival at Bowling Green by a Procla- 
mation. It was addressed to the People 
of Kentucky, and opened with a denun- 
ciation of the Legislature. ‘ They have 
endeavored,” said he, “to make your 
gallant State a fortress in which, under 








the guise of neutrality, the armed forces 
of the United States might secretly pre- 
pare to subjugate alike the people of 
Kentucky and the Southern States.” The 
invasion by Polk was described as a de- 
fensive position by the troops of the 
Confederacy taken on the invitation of 
the people of the State. “I return 
among you, citizens of Kentucky,” he 
added, ‘“‘at the head of a force, the ad- 
vance of which is composed entirely of 
Kentuckians. We do not come to molest 
any citizen, whatever may be his politi- 
cal opinions. Unlike the agents of the 
Northern despotism, who seek to reduce 
us to the condition of dependent vassals, 
we believe that the recognition of the 
civil rights of citizens is the foundation 
of constitutional liberty, and that the 
claim of the President of the United 
States to declare martial law, to suspend 
the privilege of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus and to convert every barrack and 
prison in the land into a bastile, is noth- 
ing but the claim which other tyrants 
have assumed to subjugate a free people. 
The Confederate States occupy Bowling 
Green as a defensive position.”* One of 
the first acts of General Anderson, in 
his military administration, was to ad- 
dress a kind letter to Judge James Pry- 
or, urging him to appeal to a band of 
misguided persons who had assembled in 
arms at Liberty in Owen county, with 
the evident intention of forming a rebel 
camp, to return to their homes as good 
citizens. The subject was brought, by 
Judge Pryor, before Colonel Humphrey 
Marshall, the master-spirit of the organ- 
ization, who wrote a long epistle in re- 
ply, assuring his correspondent and Gen- 
eral Anderson that the assemblage of 
men in question ‘‘ contemplated no raid 
upon any town or upon any body.” He 
had, indeed, advised them to form com- 
panies, elect officers and drill, but he 
held no military commission and com- 
manded no military force. He had con- 


* Proclamation of Simon B, Buckner, Brigadier-General 
C. 8. A., Bowling Green, September 18, 1861. 
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sented to instruct the men in their duties 
and, if the people should desire, ‘ to col- 
lect together and organize for the protec- 
tion of their constitutional right and of 
their persons from violence and wrong, 
to command any camp they will thus 
form, provided it be attended by such 
numbers as to be able to protect. itself 
if properly directed.” The admission 
of the letter, in spite of its denials, im- 
plicated its writer with the disaffected 
Southern Rights partisans in the State. 
Its readers had no reason to be surprised 
at the subsequent directly belligerent at- 
titude which the Hon. Humphrey Mar- 
shall assumed towards the Government 
of the Union.* 

The health of General Anderson did 
not permit him to encounter the fatigues 
and exposure of active command, and, 
in consequence, after he had given the 
influence of his birth and character to 
the cause of the Union in the State, he 
requested to be relieved. This was 
granted, and Brigadier-General W. T. 
Sherman was appointed to the Depart- 
ment in his stead. On the 8th of Octo- 
ber, General Anderson took leave in a 
General order, in which he commended 
the interests of the State to his successor. 
“God grant,” was his emphatic expres- 
sion, “‘ that he may be the means of de- 
livering this Department from the ma- 
rauding bands, who, under the guise of 
relieving and befriending Kentucky, are 
doing all the injury they can to those 
who will not join them in their accursed 
warfare.” 

There is an instructive memorial of the 
state of affairs at this time in Kentucky 
in General Thomas’ memorable report of 
his tour of inspection in the West with 
Secretary Cameron. On the 16th of 
October, he says, the party arrived at 
Louisville and had an interview with 
General Sherman. ‘‘ He gave a gloomy 
picture of affairs in Kentucky, stating 
that the young men were generally se- 








* Letter of Colonel H. Marshall to the Hon. James Pry- 
or, Lusby’s Mill, Owen county, Ky., September 26, 1861, 





cessionists and had joined the Confeder- 
ates, while the Union men, the aged and 
conservatives, would not enroll them- 
selves to engage in conflict with their 
relatives on the other side. But few 
regiments could be raised.” He repre- 
sented Buckner in advance of Green 
River threatening Louisville, while he, 
Sherman, had but ten thousand troops on 
that line, nine thousand in the Hast act- 
ing in conjunction with General Thomas, 
and two regiments at Henderson on the 
Ohio. ‘‘On being asked the question, 
what foree he deemed necessary, he 
promptly replied, ‘two hundred thou- 
sand men.’” Such was the dishearten- 
ing situation as it then appeared to Gen- 
eral Sherman, commander of the De- 
partment of the Cumberland. If two 
hundred thousand men were required to 
expel the enemy and garrison the loyal 
State of Kentucky, whose population 
was thus hostile or indifferent, what, it 
was asked, was the prospect of dealing 
with the openly rebellious States of the 
South. Yet, in two months, by the aid 
of the valiant men of the West, who 
were poured into the State, and more in- 
spiring counsels at headquarters, the 
question was, for the time, at least, set- 
tled for Kentucky, and by one resolute 
battle on her soil, a blow was struck, felt 
by the enemy throughout their entire 
Confederacy. 

Not content with open attacks of arm-" 
ed invasion from without, the sympathiz- _ 
ers with the South sought to give a color 
of revolution to their proceedings within 
the State. For this purpose certain lead- 
ers held a preliminary meeting at the 
town of Russellville, on the border of 
Tennessee, on the 29th of October, when. 
they expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the action of the legislature, as a viola- 
tion of the neutrality of the State, de- 
nounced its patriotic proceedings as 
“the unconstitutional edicts of a factious 
majority,” and pronouncing themselves 
thus abandoned and betrayed on the one 
hand by the ‘“ Lincolnites,” and on the 
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other “‘ being as yet no part of the South- 
ern Conféderacy,” resolved to call a Con- 
vention to be ‘chosen, elected or ap- 
pointed in any manner now possible by 
the people of the several counties of the 
State,” and meet at the same place the 
following month. The body thus loosely 
summoned was recommended to sever 
forever the connection of Kentucky with 
the United States, and adopt a provis- 
ional government, or take such measures 
as might be expedient for their purposes. 
This meeting was presided over by the 
Hon. H. C. Burnett of Trigg county, 
who had been recently elected, the only 
disunionist out of ten members, to the 
National House of Representatives. | A 
committee was appointed to carry out 
the Resolutions, of which John ©. Breck- 
enridge and Humphrey Marshall were 
members. According to appointment, 
this so-called Convention met at Russell- 
ville on the 18th of November. It was 
composed of some two hundred persons, 
professing to represent sixty-five coun- 
ties, but the terms on which they had 
been invited did not warrant much scru- 
tiny as to their credentials. They pro- 


formality and solemnity of the best ac- 
credited delegates in the world, drew up 
a formidable Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, pronounced a Decree of Separa- 
tion, and adopted a Plan of Provisional 
Government, one of the sections-of which 
directed the appointment of Commission- 
ers to treat with the Confederate States 
for the earliest practicable admission of 
Kentucky into that body. George W. 
Johnson of Scott county, was appointed 
Provisional Governor under this instru- 
ment. On the 9th of December the 
Rebel Congress at Richmond, recogniz- 
ing the ‘‘Convention,” admitted Ken- 
tucky to the Confederate States of Am- 
erica. Governor Magoffin, it may be 
added, by no means approved of the 
proceedings at Russellville. When Pro- 





visional Governor Johnson intimated in 
a “Message” that he would resign his 


ceeded, however, to their work, with the 
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position whenever “' the regularly elected 
Governor should escape from his virtual 
imprisonment at Frankfort, that he might 
be placed at the head of this movement 
for the emancipation of Kentucky,”— 
Governor Magoffin wrote to the Louis- 
ville Jowrnal that he had not given his 
sanction to any such use of his name. 
On the contrary, he expressed his strong 
disapprobation of the Convention. ‘“‘ Self- 
constituted as it was,” he wrote, ‘and 
without authority from the people, it can- 
not be justified by similar revolutionary 
acts in other States, by minorities to 
overthrow the State Governments. I 
condemned their action, and I condemn 
the action of this one.” * 

All that treason could accomplish by 
Resolutions and Proclamations, was thus 
attempted. Not an expedient of that 
sort seems to have been left untried. 
Yet the State stood firm for the Union, 
in spite of the declarations of her disaj)- 
pointed politicians, a hundred times re- 
peated, that she was tyrannically treated 
and betrayed. The people had given 
their allegiance to law and order under 
a beneficent government, in preference 
to the cruel tender mercies of the Con- 
federate usurpaiton. If any thing was 
to be gained by the rebels it was evi- 
dent it was to be accomplished not by 
words but by violence. 

The first military encounter of conse- 
quence in the State, was in the. South- 
eastern region, where the rebel General 
Zollicoffer, at the head of a band of 
marauders, was conducting a series of 
predatory attacks upon the Unionists. 
This officer, destined to leave a lasting 
memory of his brief military career, was 
not bred to the profession of armsMbut 
had risen to his rank in the Confederate 
army by his services in various political 
campaigns. He was a native of Western 
Tennessee, had received but a limited 
education in his boyhood, had improved 
it by service in a printing-office, and at 





* Letter of Governor Magoffin to the Editors of the 
Louisville Journal, Frankfort, Ky., December 13, 1861. 
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the age of seventeen had undertaken the 
management of a country newspaper. 
He had been much engaged in editorial 
life, editing the Nashville Banner and 
other journals, and had held various po- 
litical offices of trust and profit in Ten- 
nessee. In 1853 he was elected to Con- 
gress by the American party from the 
Nashville District. He was a man of 
energy and ambition, and, though with- 
out military experience, was relied upon 
as an efficient officer by the rebels of the 
Southwest. 

Advancing from Tennessee he had in- 
flicted various injuries upon an unoffend- 
ing population, plundering Barboursville 
and London, when on the 21st of Octo- 
ber he made his appearance before the 
Union encampments on Rock Castle 
Creek, which bore the characteristic ap- 
pellation of Camp Wild Cat. Colonel 
Garrard had held-command of the place 
with a single Kentucky regiment, but. it 
was now strengthened by the 17th Ohio 
Infantry, and Colonel Woolford’s Ken- 
tucky cavalry. Brigadier-General Al- 
vin Schoepff,-a recently appointed Hun- 
garian officer, had also just arrived and 
was in command. We have no informa- 
tion of the exact number of Zollicoffer’s 
force confronted by General Schoepff, 
but it is represented as large—the news- 
paper accounts say six thousand—and 
well supplied with cavalry and artillery. 
A correspondent of the Boston Courier, 
writing from the camp the next day, 
gives this account of the fight : 

“Colonel Garrard was encamped at 
the junction of the three roads,—the 
Mount Vernon road leading to Camp 
Dick Robinson, along which the rein- 
forcements came; the London road by 
Which the rebels approached, and the 
Winding Blades road leading to Rich- 
mond. Between the last two roads, and 
commanding Colonel Garrard’s position, 
is a high conical hill. The whole face 
of the country is covered with a heavy 
growth of timber, except where it has 
been felled by the soldiers since they 
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‘were stationed here. 





The first attack, 
about eight in the morning. was made in 


a hollow extending from the London road 


to the Winding Blades road. After the 
repulse, the rebels formed again and at- 
tempted to come along the London road. 
By this time the 33d Indiana regiment 
had come upon the ground, and a por- 
tion of them were led to the top of the 
conical hill. A battery of artillery, too, 
arrived at this critical juncture. The 
rebels advanced shouting as before, sup- 
ported by their artillery, at every dis- 
charge of which they screamed like 
fiends. A shell from the first of our 
guns silenced both their shouts and their 
cannonade, and sent them flying again 
with astonishment and consternation. 
Retreating out of sight they deliberated a 
third attack, this time selecting the coni- 
cal hill as the point of approach. With 
much labor they opened a road through 
the woods along the side of a high ridge 
on the other side of the London road, 
and planted a piece of their artillery. -On 
our side, the 14th Ohio regiment, under 
Colonel Steadman, came into the field by 
a forced march, and took position. One 
piece of cannon was taken on the should- 


ers of the men to the top of the hill and 


every preparation made to give the rebels 
a handsome reception. As they ap- 
proached on the rear of the hill, they 
came in the guise of friends, bearing 
their hats on the points of their guns 
and calling out as they approached, ‘ We 
are Union men!’ ‘Then,’ said our men, 
‘lay down your arms and come along.’ 
Approached now within twenty yards of 
our lines, they cried, ‘Now, d n you 
we've got you!’ ‘Give ’em the lead!’ 
was the fierce reply. The conflict was 
obstinate and the carnage terrible. Vol- 
ley after volley was delivered into the 
tottering ranks of rebellion, until, throw- 
ing aside their muskets still loaded, they 
fled the third time. The first fire 6f 
their cannon, planted with such infinite 
pains, drew forth a reply from our piece 
on the hill, which disabled and silenced 
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it. The battle was now over and the 


victory won.” 

_The retreat of the rebels to Barbours- 
ville is described as most disastrous to 
them. All along the road farmers and 
others, indignant at the outrages which 
they had practiced, came forth with their 
guns to harass their flight. ‘ You start 
em,” is said to have been the exclama- 
tion of these resolute yeomen to Colonel 
Garrard, “we'll keep ’em going ;’ and 
every where they poured their fire upon 
them, as the New England farmers once 
smote the British in their retreat from 
Lexington. The loss of Zollicoffer’s 
troops, loosely estimated at a thousand 
to fifteen hundred, was certainly’ severe ; 
that of the defenders was slight, less 
than ten, it is said, killed, and but fifty 
in any way wounded. 

“IT have called this,” says the writer 
whose account of the battle we have 
cited, “‘an important action. Such it is 
for the number of the troops and obsti- 


_nacy of the fight, but far more for its 


moral effects. It is the first battle upon 
the soil of Kentucky, the first resistance 


to an invasion that for enormity and’ 


atrocious barbarity has seldom been 
equalled. While Zollicoffer has created 
but little solicitude among military men, 
his name will live among the dwellers of 
these mountains for generations as a sy- 
nonym of terror and distress, desclate 
houses, ravaged fields, and fugitive old 
men, women and children. If history 
preserves his name, it will be in the ex- 
ecrable category with Claverhouse, and 
Tarleton, and Haynau, the oppressors 
and enemies of the human race.” 

About a fortnight after a second les- 
son was administered to the rebels in 
Hastern Kentucky, in the onward march 
of General Nelson, with a body of Ohio 
and Kentucky Volunteers, through and 





beyond Prestonburg to Pikeville, where 
Colonel Williams, an insurgent. officer, 
was at the head of a considerable force. 
General Nelson’s advance met the ene- 
my at.a narrow defile of Joy Mountain, 
near Pikeville, where they were lying in 
wait at the turn of the road, in the moun- 
tain side above and on the opposite bank 
of the creek which skirted the sharp de- 
clivity of the narrow pathway. Four 
were killed and thirteen wounded of 
Colonel Marshall’s Kentucky Battalion, 
on their sudden approach to the enemy. 
A charge was then ordered ; the Ohio 
Volimteers as they came up deployed 
along the mountain, and two pieces of 
artillery were got in position on the road 
and opened fire. ‘The skirmishing lasted 
an hour and twenty minutes, when the 
insurgents were thoroughly routed. Thir- 
ty of the enemy were found dead on the 
field. The Union loss was six killed and 
twenty-four wounded. From his Head- 
quarters, Camp ‘Hopeless Chase,’ Pike- 
ton, General Nelson, on the 10th of 
November, issued this order to his sol- 
diers :—‘‘ I thank you for what you have 
done. In a campaign of twenty days 
you have driven the rebels from Eastern 
Kentucky, and given repose to that por- - 
tion of the State. You have made con- 
tinual forced marches over wretched 
roads deep in mud. Badly clad, you 
have bivouacked on the wet ground in 
the November rain without a murmur. 
With scarcely half rations you have 
pressed forward with unfailing persever- 
ance. The only place that the enemy 
made a stand, though ambushed and 
very strong, you drove him from you in 
the most brilliant style. For your con- 
stancy and courage I thank you, and 
with the qualities which you have shown 
that you possess, I expect great things 
from you in the future.” 
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THE obvious need by the Government 
of the possession of a series of harbors 
on the Southern Coast, to serve as the 
stations and places of refuge of the block- 
ading fleet during the approaching in- 
clement season, as well as to provide a 
basis of operations for future military 
movements against the Southern States, 
and afford protection to loyal citizens, 
required the prosecution of those naval 
undertakings which had been commenced 
with such success in the victory at Hat- 
teras Inlet. The attention of the Navy 
Department had been early directed to 
this necessity, and in June a special board 
of army and Navy officers was ordered for 
the thorough investigation of the whole 
subject. The board was composed of Cap- 
tains Samuel F. Dupont and Charles H. 
Davis of the Navy, Major’ John G. Bar- 
nard of the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
and Professor Alexander Bache of the 
Coast Survey. The Commission pre- 
pared several elaborate reports, exhibit- 
ing the position and advantage of almost 
every available point on the Coast, and 
it was in accordance with their recom- 
mendations that the expeditions to the 
Southern Coast in the summer and au- 
tumn of 1861 were undertaken. The 
rapidly increasing resources of the De- 
partment, in connection with the larger 
requirements of the war, demanded the 
equipment of a Naval Expedition ‘on a 
larger scale, and one productive of more 
important results than that which had so 
readily gained possession of the forts at 
Hatteras. Accordingly, for the month or 
two following that event, there were ru- 
mors of the preparation of a fleet to be 
accompanied by a military force and to 
be directed against some important point 
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of the Southern Coast, the popular con- 
jectures of the precise locality to be as- 
sailed ranging widely from North Coro- 
lina to Texas, with a special inclination, 
in view of their value, to the harbors of 
Georgia and South Carolina. In the 
month of October the enterprise which 
had been energetically forwarded by the 
Secretary of the Navy and his efficient 
assistant, Mr. Fox, began to take definite 
shape to the eye of the public, in the 
gathering of a large squadron in Hamp- 
ton Roads, and the collection of a con- 
siderable body of troops at a convenient 
point for embarkation at Annapolis. It 
was, of course, an object, as far as pos- 
sible, to keep these movements secret 
from the enemy, and the press was con- 
sequently put under restraint in report- 
ing the progress of the Expedition. At 
length, however, the completeness and 
unavoidable publicity of the prepara- 
tions rendered secrecy no longer practi- 
cable, and the public, a few days before 
the departure of the fleet, were made 
acquainted with its military proportions 
and resources, though its particular des- 
tination was sedulously kept secret even 
in official circles. 

At the head of the Naval Expedition 
was placed Commodore Samuel F. Du- 
pont, the chairman of the board of In- 
quiry, just_ mentioned, who consequently 
was in full possession of the knowledge 
acquired by the Government in reference 
to the opportunities of the enterprise, 
and largely shared with the Administra- 
tion the responsibility of its success. In- 
deed, so thoroughly had he studied the 
matter, and so confident was the reliance 
on his judgment, that the selection. with- 
in certain limits, of the place where the 
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assault should first be made, was left to 
his discretion. This officer now assigned 
to so important a command, was born in 
New Jersey about the year 1802. He 
entered the navy from the State of Del- 
aware in 1815, and had consequently 
been attached to the service some forty- 
six years, nearly half of which had been 
passed in active duty at sea. He had 
held many responsible commands in the 
West Indies, on the Pacific, the Coast of 
California, where he served with distine- 
tion in the Mexican War, and elsewhere, 
having attained the rank of Captain in 
1855. His last service at sea was in 
command of the Minnesota on the China 
Station in 1859. He was subsequently 
commander of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. The naval vessels of the expedi- 
tion assembled at Hampton Roads, con- 
sisted of the flag-ship, the Wabash, of 
44 guns, accompanied by a fleet of six- 
teen gun-boats, the Pawnee, Ottawa, 
Seminole, and others, some of which had 
been newly purchased, and all of which 
were provided with powerful armaments. 
Other larger and more effective vessels 
of the Navy were expected to join the 
expedition from the Southern Stations as 
it approached the scene of operations. 
The land forces of the Expedition 
numbered about 15,000 men, and were 
placed under charge of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Thomas W. Sherman, as acting Ma- 
jor-General. This officer, a native of 
Rhode Island, was a graduate of the 
Military Academy of the year 1836, 
when he was appointed 2d Lieutenant in 
the 3d United States Artillery. Having 
served with distinction in the Indian 
Wars in Florida, he was promoted to 
a Captaincy in May, 1846, at the open- 
ing of the Mexican War, joined the army 
of General Taylor, and was brevetted 
Major for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct on the battle-field of Buena Vista. 
He had since been employed in the In- 
dian country in the West, where in 1857 
he distinguished himself by his prudence 
and fitness in preventing a war with 
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the Sioux. His battery of Light Artil- 
lery, ‘‘ Sherman’s Battery,” had a wide 
reputation for the skill and efficiency 
with which it was handled. At the out- 
break of the rebellion he was promoted 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the new 5th Regi- 
ment of Artillery, and was presently ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 
He was in command of his brigade on 
the battle-field of Bull Run, where, it 
will be remembered, he had charge of 
some of the most important operations 
of the day. His experience pointed him 
out as one peculiarly fitted to organize 
the land forces of the projected Southern 
Expedition, and he was accordingly en- 
trusted with the work. Previously to 
the gathering at Annapolis, a camp of 
instruction was formed under his direc- 
tion at Hempstead, Long Island. 

The army division under General 
Sherman in the Southern Expedition 
was divided into three brigades, com- 
manded respectively by Brigadier-Gen- 
erals Egbert S. Viele, Isaac J. Stevens 
and Horatio G. Wright. General Viele, 
a native of New York, was born in Sara- 
toga County in 1825. He was a gradu- 
ate of West Point of 1846, served in the 
Mexican War, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed Chief Engineer of the State of 
New Jersey, in which capacity he made 
a trigonometrical survey of the State. 
He was afterward Chief Engineer in the 
preliminary laying out of the Central 
Park in New York. On the 17th of 
August, 1861, he was appointed Briga- 
dier-General of Volunteers. His brig- 
ade in the new Southern Expedition was 
composed of the 3d New Hampshire, 
8th Maine, 46th, 47th and 48th New 
York Regiments. 

Brigadier-General Stevens, the com- 
mander of the Second Brigade, a man of 
eminent capacity and worth, was born at 
Andover, Massachusetts, in 1818, gradu- 
ated at the head of his class at West 
Point in 1839, and was appointed First 
Lieutenant of Engineers the following 
year. He was on the staff of General 
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Scott in the Mexican war, was brevetted 
Captain for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct at Contreras and Cherubusco, and 
Major for his gallantry before the city of 
Mexico. After the war he was engaged 
upon the United States Coast Survey, and 
subsequently was at the head of the 
Government Survey of the Northern 
railway route to the Pacific, in which he 
was associated with General, then Cap- 
tain, McClellan. In 1853 he was ap- 
pointed Governor of Washington Terri- 
tory, and in 1857 represented the Terri- 
tory in Congress. Associated with the 
Southern democracy in the late canvass 
for the Presidency, he was chairman of 
the National Executive Committee. This, 
however, did not hinder a prompt ex- 
pression by him of loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment, on the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion. He offered his services to the 
Government and entered the army with 
the appointment of Colonel of the 79th 
New York Highland regiment of Volun- 
teers, as the successor of Colonel Came- 
ron, on the death of that officer at Bull 
Run. His appointment of Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers was dated 28th 
of September, 1861. His brigade in the 
“expedition consisted of the 8th Michigan, 
50th Pennsylvania, the Round-Head 
Pennsylvania, and 79th New York regi- 
ments. 

Brigadier-General Horatio G. Wright, 
the commander of the Third Brigade, a 
native of Connecticut, graduated at West 
Point second in his class, in 1841, when 
he was appointed 2d Lieutenant of En- 
gineers. [For the three following years 
he was Acting Assistant Professor and 
Assistant Professor of Engineering, in 
the Military Academy, was made Ist 
Lieutenant in 1848, Captain of Engin- 
eers in 1855, attained the rank of Major 
in the Engineer corps in August, 1861, and 
the next month was appointed Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers. His brigade in 
the expedition was composed of the 6th 
and 7th Connecticut, the 9th Maine, the 
4th New Hampshire, the 3d Rhode Is- 
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land regiments, a battalion of Volunteer 
Engineers under Colonel Serrell, and a 
battery of six rifled cannon, formerly 
Sherman’s, now commanded by Captain 
Hamilton. 

The fleet of transport and merchant 
ships for carrying the troops with the 
various supplies of ammunition, equip- 
ments, cavalry horses, and quartermas- 
ter’s stores, numbered some thirty-five 
vessels, including not a few of the most 
distinguished in the United States Mer- 
cantile service. The steamships Atlantic 
under Captain Oliver Eldridge, the head- 
quarters of this division, and the Baltic, 
Captain Joseph Comstock, of the New 
York and Liverpool Collins’ Line, car- 
ried each a full New Hampshire regi- 
ment, and were laden with vast quantities 
of stores. These vessels bore also a 
number of rifled cannon, surf boats to 
land troops, a launch to take ashore the 
heavy guns, and the frames of houses, 
bricks for building, ete. The fast sailing 
Vanderbilt, the Ericsson, Empire City, 
Daniel Webster, Ocean Queen, and the 
New York Ship Great Republic of 3350 
tons, which had been employed in similar 
service by the British Government in the 
Crimean war, were among the vessels of 
this fleet, which fully represented the am- 
ple resources of the well-furnished Am- 
erican Mercantile Marine. Bringing up 
the rear in this naval inventory, were a 
half-dozen ferry boats, such as are em- 
ployed in the harbor of New York, capa- 
cious, admirably constructed vessels of 
their class, of the lightest draft, admirably 
adapted for the transportation and land- 
ing of troops in peaceful waters, but lit- 
tle fitted to breast the stormy waves of 
the Atlantic in a tempestuous season. 
The total tonnage of the transport steam- 
ers, it was calculated, amounted to 32, 
391 tons, and of the Great Republic and 
other sailing vessels, 7,151 tons. 

On the 21st of October the embark- 
ation of the troops having been complet- 
ed, and the weather, which had been 
foggy for the last few days, permitting 
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the movement, the huge transport fleet 
left Annapolis for the place of rendez- 
vous at Hampton Roads. The fleet sail- 
ed early to accomplish the voyage by 
daylight, the removal of the various 
buoys and lights by the rebels in the 
Chesapeake rendering it unsafe to pro- 
ceed by night. The day becoming ob- 
scured, and a heavy gale blowing, it was 
not till the next morning that the vessels 
arrived opposite Fortress Monroe to join 
the vast and imposing gathering of fri- 
gates, gunboats, and other vessels of war 
already assembled there, with an im- 
mense train of provision transports, 
among which towered the formidable 
Wabash, Minnesota, Roanoke, Vandalia, 
and other familiar ships of the old navy. 

A week was now passed in various 
preparations incidental to so extensive 
an enterprise, in connection with the 
drill and equipment of the several de- 
partments, when, at dawn on Tuesday, 
the 29th of October, the expected gun 
from the Wabash gave the signal of get- 
ting under way. At five the anchors 
were weighed throughout the fleet, and 
half an hour after the flag-ship steamed 
out in advance, and the vast armada 
was in motion. The morning was one 
of the fairest of the season at Hampton 
Roads, with not a cloud in the bright 
blue sky, and scarcely a breeze ruffling 
the surface of the water. The fleet, in 
general accordance with a preconcerted 
arrangement, was formed in three parallel 
lines corresponding to the military divi- 
sions, the flag-ship Wabash leading the 
van in the centre, flanked on either side 
by a squadron of gunboats, the Curlew, 
Isaac Smith, Pawnee, Ottawa, Unadilla, 
Seneca, Pembina, R. B. Forbes, and Pen- 
guin. The Baltic, towing the Ocean Ex- 
press, led the column on the left, support- 
ed by the Pocahontas ; the Illinois, towing 
the Golden Eagle, followed with the Lo- 
cust Point, Star of the South, Parkers- 
burg, Belvidere, the Alabama, Coatza- 
coalcos, Marion, Governor, and Mohican. 
At the head of the central line the Atlantic 





led, followed by the Vanderbilt towing 
the Great Republic ; the Ocean Queen, 
towing the Zenas Coffin ; succeeded by 
the Potomac, Winfield Scott, Union, 
Oriental, Cahawba, R. B. Forbes, O. M. 
Pettit, and Vixen. At the right the 
Empire City led, followed by the Erics- 
son, Florida, Philadelphia, Roanoke, Ma- 
tanzas, Ben Deford, two. ferry boats, the 
Daniel Webster, the Augusta, Ariel, 
Peerless, Mayflower, Mercury, and Os- 
ceola. 

The fleet, following as far as prac- 
ticable this programme, in which due 


-eare was taken to distribute the armed 


vessels for the security of the transports, 
presented a grand appearance as it left 
the Capes of Virginia. There were, of 
course, some irregularities even at the 
start, and it could hardly be expected 
that the symmetrical arrangement could 
be long pursued on the Atlantic, in the 
region of Hatteras, in the month of Sep- 
tember. The space occupied by the 
fleet is described in extent from the 
eastern to the western limits, and from 
north to south, as about twelve miles in 
either direction—a splendid spectacle, as 
the huge area was filled with the diversi- 
fied craft, from the stately frigate and mon- 
ster steamers, through the various grada- 
tions of naval architecture to the humble 
ferry boat. In addition to the fifty ves- 
sels of the fleet, including the transports, 
Commodore Dupont had despatched the 
day before twenty-five coal vessels, un- 
der convoy of the Vandalia, to rendez- 
vous off Savannah, not wishing, as he 
says, to give the true point. The real 
place of destination, Port Royal, was 
not known through the fleet till it was 
well at sea. It appears from the report 
of Commodore Dupont, that some other 
point was first thought of, and that the 
one chosen was adopted at the suggestion 
and by the decision of that officer. “Af- 
ter mature deliberation,” says he, ad- 
dressing Secretary Welles, “aided by 
the professional knowledge and great in- 
telligence of the Assistant Secretary, 
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Mr. Fox, and upon taking into consider- 
ation the magnitude to which the joint 
naval and military expedition had been 
extended, to which you have called my 
attention, I came to the conclusion that 
the original intention of the department, 
if first carried out, would fall short of 
the expectations of the country, and of 
the capabilities of the expedition ; while 
Port Royal, I thought, would meet both 
in a high degree. I therefore submitted 
to Brigadier-General Sherman, com- 
manding the military part of the expe- 
dition, this modification of our earliest 
matured plans, and had the satisfaction 
to receive his full concurrence, though 
he and the commanders of brigades very 
justly laid great stress on the necessity, 
if possible, of getting this frigate, (the 
Wabash,) into the harbor of Port 
Royal.” 

The fleet kept well together during 
the first day, and at night were mostly 
in sight of one another, the signal and 
other lights brilliantly animating the 
scene. The wind from the southwest 
freshened before morning, and the effects 
of the increasing sea began to be seen in 
the scattering of the vessels and the test 
of their ocean qualities. Thursday was 
a fair day, with a change of wind to the 
northwest, and considerable progress was 
made along the coast. The landsmen 
of course experienced the novel in- 
conveniences of the agitated ocean, ag 
gravated by their crowded ranks, the 
encumbered decks, and the entire novel- 
ty, to most of them, of their position. 
The dreaded Hatteras, however, had 
been passed the previous evening, and 
no less than thirty-eight vessels could be 
counted in the forenoon, companions of 
her way, from the deck of the Atlantic,* 
Friday, the fourth day of the voyage, 
was fair during the greater part of the 
day, but in the evening a severe storm 
set in from the southeast, which contin- 
ued during the night—a night which will 
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the expedition for its fearful hardships 
and hazards, and the actual disasters 
suffered by many of the vessels of the 
expedition. So entire was the dispersion 
of the fleet, that on Saturday morning 
but a single sail was visible from the 
deck of the Wabash. The Vanderbilt, 
in another quarter, had in sight only the 
Great. Republic, from which she had 
been obliged to separate, cutting the 
towing hawser at ten o’clock the previous 
night. The scattering of the fleet ren- 
dering the communication of directions 
by signals no longer possible ; the sealed 
orders, with which each vessel was pro- 
vided, were opened, and the place of 
rendezvous ascertained by those on 
board to be Port Royal—a point which 
all were not destined to reach. 

The transport steamer Governor, Cap- 
tain C. L. Litchfield, a boat built to run 
between Bangor and Boston, carrying a 
marine battalion of about three hundred 
and fifty men commanded by Major John 
George Reynolds, and heavily laden with 
stores, after encountering hardships of 
great severity, foundered on Sunday. The 
steamer had kept up with the other ves- 
sels of the fleet near the flag-ship Wa- 
bash until Friday, the 1st of November. 
On the morning of that day she was 
separated from her companions by the ris- 
ing gale, and in the afternoon began to 
suffer from the buffetings of the sea. The 
port and starboard hog braces, struck by 
a succession of heavy waves, were bro- 
ken, requiring great exertions on the 
part of the officers and men of the bat- 
talion to support them. This injury was 
followed by the giving way of the brace 
chains holding the smoke stack, which 
was broken off some three feet above the 
hurricane deck, and went overboard, 
creating additional alarm for the safety 
of the vessel from conflagration. The 
portion which remained, however, was 
sufficient for keeping up the fires. he 
engine which had hitherto worked well 
was presently partially disabled by the 




















bursting of the steam pipe. This requir- 
ed the engine to be frequently stopped 
to increase the head of steam. The 
pumps of the engine, meanwhile, when 
it could be worked, were clearing the 
vessel of the water which was entering 
freely. About five in the afternoon, a 
steamer was discovered, supposed to be 
the Ocean Queen. “To attract atten- 
tion,” continues Major Reynolds, in his 
vivid report of the disastrous voyage, 
“we sent up rockets, which signal she 
answered. When our rockets (six in all) 
were gone, we kept up a fire of musket- 
ry for a long time, but the sea running 
high, and the wind being violent, she 
could render us no assistance. She con- 
tinued on her course in sight, the greater 
part of the night. About three o’clock 
Saturday morning the packing around 
the cylinder head blew out, rendering 
the engine perfectly useless for some 
time. The engine was finally put in 
running order, although it worked very 
slowly. The rudder chain was carried 
away during the night. The water gain- 
ed constantly on us, and the ‘boat labor- 
ed violently. At every lurch we appre- 
hended the hog-brace would be carried 
away, the effect of which would have 
been to tear out the entire starboard 
side of the boat, collapse the boiler, and 
carry away the wheel-house. Early in 
the morning the rudder-head broke, the 
engine was of very little use, the water 
still gaining on us rapidly, and we en- 
tirely at the mercy of the wind. It was 
only by the untiring exertions of our 
men that we were kept afloat. Nearly 
one hundred of them were kept con- 
stantly pumping and baling, and the rest 
were holding fast the ropes which sup- 
ported the hog-braces. 

‘Toward morning the weather, which 
during the night had been dark and 


rainy, seemed to brighten, and the wind 


to lull. At daybreak two vessels were 
seen on our starboard bow, one of which 
proved to be the United States steamer, 
Isaac P. Smith, commanded by Lieu- 
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tenant W. A. Nicholson, of the navy. 
She descried our signal of distress, which 
was ensign half-mast, union down, and 
stood for us. About ten o’clock we were 
hailed by the Smith, and given to under- 
stand that, if possible, we should all be 
taken on board. A boat was lowered 
from her, and we were enabled to take a 
hawser. This, through the carelessness 
of Captain Litchfield of the Governor, 
was soon cast off or unavoidably let go. 
The water was still gaining on,us, the 
engines could be worked but little, and 
it appeared that our only hope of safety 
was gone. The Smith now stood off, 
but soon returned, and by one o'clock 
we had another hawser from her, and 
were again in tow. A sail, (the propel- 
ler bark Young Rover,) which had been 
discovered on our starboard bow during 
the morning, was soon within hailing 
distance. The captain proffered all the 
assistance he could give, though at the 
time he could do nothing, owing to the 
severity of the weather. The hawser 
from the Smith again parted, and we 
were once more adrift. The Young 
Rover now stood for us again, and. the 
captain said he would stand by us till 
the last, for which encouragement he re- 
ceived a heartfelt cheer from the men. 
He also informed us a large frigate was 
ahead, standing for us. He then stood 
for the frigate, made signals of distress, 
and returned. The frigate soon came 
into view, and hope once more cheered 
the hearts of all aboard the transport. 

- “ Between two and three o’clock the 
United States frigate Sabine (Captain 
Ringgold) was within hail, and the assur- 
ance given that all hands would be taken 
on board. After a little delay the Sa- 
bine came to anchor. We followed her 
example, and a hawser was passed to us. 
It was now late in the day, and there 
were no signs of an abatement of the 
gale. It was evident that whatever was 
to be done for our safety, must be done 
without delay. About eight or nine 
o’clock the Sabine had paid out enough 
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chain to bring her stern close to our 
bow. Spars were rigged out over the 
stern of the frigate, and every arrange- 
ment made for whipping our men on 
board, and some thirty men were res- 
cued by this means. Three or four haw- 
sers and an iron stream cable were part- 
ed by the plunging of the vessels. The 
Governor at this time had about three 
feet of water, which was rapidly increas- 
ing. It was now evidently intended by 
the commanding officer of the Sabine to 
get the Governor alongside, and let our 
men jump from the boat to the frigate. 
In our condition this appeared extreme- 
ly hazardous. It seemed impossible for 
us to strike the frigate without instantly 
going to pieces. We, however, were 
brought alongside, and some forty men 
succeeded in getting on board the frigate. 
One was crushed to death between the 
frigate and the steamer in attempting to 
gain a foothold on the frigate. The port 
bow of the Governor struck the star- 
board quarter of the frigate, and carried 
away about twenty feet of the hurricane 
deck from the stem to the wheel-house. 
The sea was running so high, and we be- 
ing tossed so violently, it was deemed 
prudent to slack up the hawser and let 
the Governor fall astern of the frigate, 
with the faint hope of weathering the 
gale till morning. All our provisions 
and other stores, indeed every movable 
article, were thrown overboard, and the 
water-casks started to lighten the vessel. 
From half-past three until daybreak the 
Governor floated in comparative safety, 
notwithstanding the water was rapidly 
gaining on her. At daybreak prepara- 
tions were made for sending boats to our 
relief, although the sea was running high ; 
and, it being exceedingly dangerous for 
a boat to approach the guards of the 
steamer in consequence, the boats lay 
off and the men were obliged to jump 
into the sea, and then be hauled into the 
boats. All hands were thus providen- 
tially rescued from the wreck, with the 
exception, I am pained to say, of one 


corporal and six privates, who were 
drowned or killed by the crush or con- 
tact of the vessels. Those drowned were 
lost through their disobedience of orders 
in leaving the ranks or abandoning their 
posts. After the troops were safely re- 


embarked, every exertion was directed . 


to securing the arms, accoutrements, am- 
munition, and other property which 
might have been saved after lightening 
the wreck, and I am gratified in being 
able to say, nearly all the arms were 
saved, and about half the accoutrements. 
The knapsacks, haversacks, and canteens 
were nearly all lost.” About ten thou- 
sand rounds of cartridges were fortun- 
ately saved, and nine thousand lost. The 
transport continued to float some three 
hours after she was abandoned, when she 
sunk. 

It remains to add to this narrative of 
extraordinary peril and hardship, the 


‘warm testimony of Major Reynolds to 


the courage and fortitude of the men in 
this desperate emergency, and his lively 
tribute of gratitude to the officers of the 
Sabine, who rescued his command from 
utter destruction. ‘‘Too much praise,” 
says he, ‘‘cannot be bestowed upon the 
officers and men under my command— 
all did nobly. The firmness with which 
they performed their duty is beyond all 
praise. For forty-eight hours they stood 
at the ropes and passed water to keep 
the ship afloat. Refreshments in both 
eating and drinking were passed to them 
at their posts by non-commissioned offi- 
cers. It is impossible for troops to have 
conducted themselves better under such 
trying circumstances. * * * Under 
God we owe our preservation to Captain 
Ringgold and the officers of the Sabine, 
to whom we tender our heartfelt thanks 
for their untiring labors while we were in 
danger and their unceasing kindness since 
we have been on board the frigate.” * 
The Peerless, a small steamer former- 
ly employed on Lake Ontario, between 
Lo eras ite eS el ie a ae 


* Major Reynolds to Flag-officer Dupont, U. S. Ship 
Sabine, At Sea, November 8, 1861, 
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Lewiston and Toronto, laden with beef 
cattle, also fell a victim to the gale. She 
gave signals of distress when the Star 
of the South came up, and in the tumult 
of the storm unhappily ran into her 
quarter. She was so much injured by the 
collision, that though the cattle, eighty- 
seven in number, were thrown overboard 
to lighten her, she was unable further to 
struggle with the waves. The gunboat 
Mohican, Commander Gordon, came to 
her aid, and took off all on board, twen- 
ty-six in number. The captain was the 
last to leave the fast sinking vessel. He 
quietly launched his life-boat, placed his 
trunk in it and reached his deliverer in 
perfect safety.* 

The propeller Osceola, Captain J. F. 
Morrill, of 177 tons, belonging to New 
York, which had joined the fleet at 
Hampton Roads, laden with beef cattle 
and provisions, was driven in the gale, 
before dawn on Saturday, on the Day 
Breaker, off North Island, near George- 
town, on the coast of South Carolina. 

~ She bilged in two hours, the cattle, of 
which there were thirty-nine on board, 
soon taking to the water, and many of 
them reaching shore. The vessel having 
become a wreck, the officers and crew, 
twenty in number, took to their boats 
aud reached North Island, where they 
were taken prisoners.+ 

The Union, Captain J. I. Sawin, a new 
steamer, a staunch, fast vessel, built at 
New York for the use of the Quarter- 
master’s Department at Fortress Mon- 
roe, went ashore in the gale off Beaufort, 
North Carolina, where her crew and 
passengers,—a few soldiers,—seventy- 
three in all, were landed in safety, taken 


war into the interior. The Union was 
heavily laden with stores which were 
destroyed with the wreck. <A few of the 
horses on board were saved. 








* Port Royal Correspondence of the WV. ¥, Tribune, 
November 14, 1861. 


{ Statement of Capt. Morrill, V. ¥. Herald, Noy. 14, 1861. 
${ New York Herald, November 14, 1861. 
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by the enemy, and carried prisoners of’ 





The Winfield Scott, government trans- 
port, a new iron steamer, barely es- 
caped destruction. She had on board 
five hundred men of the 50th Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, whose efficient conduct 
assisted greatly in the preservation of 
the ship. ‘She had been laboring fear- 
fully all Friday afternoon and night, 
when the discovery was made about one 
A.M. that the after hold contained five 
feet of water. An examination showed 
an extensive leak around the rudder- 
head, and, what was still more alarming, 
that the woodwork of the upper part of 
the vessel, at its uniting point with the 
iron hull, on the whole of the starboard 
side, abaft the wheel, yawed open at every 
lurch, affording an entrance for immense 
volumes of water. The Captain imme- 
diately ordered the ship to be lightened, 
by throwing overboard her cargo, and 
two rifled cannon, which constituted his 
armament. This was commenced, and 
the after hold soon afterwards was emp- 
tied of the immense quantities of pro- 
visions, tents and camp equipage which 
it contained. ‘The soldiers worked ener- 
getically with the crew in baling, and 
their efforts were vastly more ardu- 
ous in consequence of the choking of 
the vessel’s steam pump by the rubbish 
in the hold. This labor was persistently 
kept up during the whole night, but all 
they could do only sufficed to keep the 
leak from gaining. In the interval the 
masts had been cut away, and the light 
hamper of the upper deck torn off. At 
8 A.M. the gunboat Bienville bore down 
to them, and, having been informed of 
their condition, was requested to remain 
by them. A boat was then sent from the 
Winfield Scott to the Bienville, contain- 
ing three disabled soldiers and a woman, 
the wife of one of the officers. This boat 
was swamped alongside the gunboat after 
the passengers had left it, and then the 
Bienville sent one of her life-boats to 
bring away some of the soldiers. After 
one trip, performed safely, this boat met 
a similar fate to the other. Among 
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those, however, who left the leaking 
steamer on this occasion, was the Chief 
Engineer and his third assistant. They 
cowardly abandoned their posts without 
the shadow of an excuse. The vessel 
being divided into three water-tight com- 
partments, her engines in the centre 
division, not a drop of water touched 
them, and they escaped injury, and 
never ceased working until the steamer 
dropped anchor at this place. I am glad 
to say that both delinquents have been 
returned to their vessel, where they are 
now confined in irons, pending the time 
when the punishment they deserved shall 
be administered. The name of the Chief 
Engineer, I understand, is Saven ; that 
of the other I did not learn. Finding 
that the transhipment of the men could 
not be accomplished by means of boats, 
the Bienville ran alongside the disabled 
steamer and twenty of the soldiers at 
that time scrambled on board. The 
Bienville boarded on the port-bow, and 
in doing so had her gunwales carried 
away by catching them upon the anchor. 
This mode of proceeding also proving a 
failure, the Bienville contented herself by 
remaining by the Scott until three and 
a half o’clock p. m., by which time the 
weather had moderated. Some more of 
the soldiers—making the aggregate num- 
ber about forty—were then taken off, 
when the sea becoming comparatively 
smooth, it was found that the steamer 
ceased to take in water and could be 
saved. Accordingly the Bienville left 
her and by nightfall she had been 
pumped out, her leaks stopped, and was 
making her way comfortably to the ren- 
dezvous. On the next evening (Sunday,) 
the Vanderbilt took her in tow and 
brought her to the anchorage. A seri- 
ous error happened during the height of 
the confusion on board, which I should 
have thought could only have resulted 
from a panic among the soldiers, but I 
am assured by the officers that the men 
never for a moment lost their presence 
of mind. When the order was given to 
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throw the guns overboard, meaning the 
rifled cannon, about three hundred of the 
soldiers plunged their muskets into the 
sea, under the impression that they were 
obeying directions, and in their zeal it 
was not long before their overcoats fol- 
lowed their arms.” * 

The Mayflower, a small river boat, re- 
sisted the tempest bravely under the 
guidance of her skillful commander, Cap- 
tain Phillips ; one of her paddle-boxes 
was stove, but she escaped other injury 
and was towed out of the region of the 
tempest by the friendly Atlantic.+ The 
gunboat Mercury lost one of her two 
rifled guns thrown overboard to lighten 
her, and the Isaac Smith, for the same 
sufficient reason, was compelled to part 
in the same way with an armament of 
eight 8-inch guns. The Florida, a side- 
wheel steamer of about twelve hundred 
tons, and nine guns, was disabled in her 
machinery and put back in distress. The 
transport Belvidere and two of the New 
York ferry-boats, the Ethan Allen and 


Commodore Perry, put back to Fortress © 


Monroe, and brought the first news of 
the storm. 

The weather moderating on Saturday, 
the steamers and ships began to rejoin 
the Wabash off the Coast of South Car- 
olina. On passing .Charleston, Commo- 
dore Dupont sent in the Seneca to direct 
Captain Lardner to bring the steamer 
Susquehanna to Port Royal, and. on 
Monday the 4th of November, at eight 
in the morning, the flag-ship was an- 
chored off the bar at Port Royal with 
some twenty-five vessels in company 
aud many more heaving in sight.t 

In consequence of the peculiar config- 
uration of the coast, simply bringing the 
vessels to the scene of action was a work 
of no slight difficulty and embarrassment. 
It required consummate knowledge and 
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November 4. New York Times, November 14, 1861, 
+ Atlantic Correspondence of the Herald, November 14, 
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{ Flag-Officer Dupont to Secretary Welles, November 
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the nicest adjustment of skill. Fortun- 
ately the amplest resources of this na- 
ture had been provided in the composi- 
tion and equipment of the fleet. Beside 
the experience to be looked for in 
the naval officers, which was in no fe- 
spect wanting on the occasion, especially 
in the skill of the chief of Commodore 
Dupont’s staff, and fleet captain Com- 
mander Charles H. Davis, the expedi- 
tion was provided with a most important 
coadjutor in Mr. Boutelle, a gentleman 
of rare scientific ability, who had been 
employed for several seasons within a few 
years past in the government survey of 
this very coast. Others also were well 
informed of the peculiar trials of the 
service, and they had every artificial aid 
at hand to meet them. It was first 
necessary to strike the channel from the 
sea some ten miles from the land, a for- 
midable bar stretching at that distance 
seaward over more than two miles. The 
usual buoys marking this ocean pathway 
had been removed by the rebels and 
there was no feature of sufficient promi- 
uence on the shore line to make any 
bearings reliable. The channel was, 
however, by the aid of the fleet-captain, 
Commander Davis and Mr. Boutelle in 
the Vixen, discovered at once, sounded 
out and buoyed. 

These proceedings were the rapid 
work of several hours, when at three 
o’clock the flag-officer, Commodore Du- 
pont, was informed that he could with 
safety send forward the lighter trans- 
ports, drawing less than eighteen feet, 
and all the gunboats. This was imme- 
diately effected, and before dark they 
were securely anchored in the roadstead 
of Port Royal. There they were met 
by the mosquito fleet, as it was popularly 
termed, of Commodore or Admiral Jo- 
siah Tatnall, a venerable officer of the 
American Navy, who, at the outset of 
the struggle, abandoning. an honorable 
post of duty at Sackett’s Harbor, had 
sheltered himself in his native State, and 
was now employed in jieading the inade- 





quate naval defences of the region. The 
force at his disposal consisted of a squad- 
ron of eight small armed steamers fitted 
for the inland navigation among the is- 
lands. They opened fire, but their stings 
were feeble and fruitless and they were 
readily brushed away by a shot or two 
from the national gunboats, when they 
retired under the shelter of the forts. 
The next day, Tuesday, was employed 
in a reconnoissance in force by Command- 
er John Rogers of the United States 
Steamer Flag, who, being temporarily 
on board the flag-ship as a passenger on 
the way to his vessel, had offered his 
services and been placed on the staff of 
the Commodore. He was accompanied 
by Brigadier-General Wright in the 
gunboat Ottawa and supported by the 
Seneca, Curlew and the Isaac Smith. 
The object of the movement was to test 
the strength of the batteries on shore, 
which were found to consist of several 
important works erected on either side 
of the entrance. On the one side at the 
south-easterly point of Hilton Head Is- 
land stood Fort Walker, evidently a 
regularly constructed earthwork of con- 
siderable extent, and on the opposite 
land of Bay Point on Phillip’s Island, 
about two and a half miles across the 
channel, another work, Fort Beauregard 
of inferior dimensions and less regular- 
ity, but still formidable from its position 
and armament. The advance of the por- 
tion of the fleet sent in called forth the 
fire of the forts and demonstrated their 
scientific construction, relative impor- 
tance, and power of resistance, mount- 
ing at least twenty guns each. ‘The 
batteries of both forts were engaged for 
about forty-five minutes with no other 
injury to the defenders than three men 
slightly burnt in Fort Beauregard from 
the explosion of a caisson struck by a 
rifle shell.* Meanwhile, the tide serving, 
the passage of the formidable bar was ef- 
fected by the gigantic flag-ship of the 
Expedition, the Wabash, an affair of no 


* Official Report of General Drayton, 
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little anxiety and peril, for the oppor- 
tunity had to be carefully watched, and 
the transit left but a foot or two of water 
under her keel. Had she failed and 
been stranded the success of the Expe- 
dition might at least have been seriously 
impaired. Well might the arrival of 
this proud vessel in the safe waters be- 
yond be greeted by lusty cheers of the 
crew of the frigate Susquehanna and 
the crowded ranks of the soldiers in the 
Atlantic, Vanderbilt, and other huge 
transports which followed her. This 
was the work of the morning. The 
after part of the day was passed in lay- 
ing down the necessary buoys for fur- 
ther progress. There was also a slight 
detention from the temporary grounding 
of the Wabash on a dangerous shoal as 
she ventured too far within in the anx- 
iety of her commander to get the out- 
line of the forts before dark. At night, 
however, all were anchored out of reach 
of the guns of the fort, ready for a 
struggle on the next day, which, proving 
to be ill adapted for the advance in con- 
sequence of a stormy wind off shore 
from the southward and westward, the 
attack was necessarily postponed. While 
the delay gave the defenders of the forts 
opportunity to marshal their men, re- 
ceive remforcements and strengthen the 
work, the constant watchfulness and 
anxiety to which it subjected them on 
the other hand tended to neutralize 
these advantages. 

The next day, Thursday the 7th, 
proved favorable, and under the clear 
sky of a morning of great beauty, the 
flood tide serving in the forenoon, it be- 
ing high water that day, about half-past 
eleven, the armed vessels of the fleet 
advanced over the tranquil water to 
the deadly encounter. The transports, 
freighted with their thousands of soldiers, 
destined from the peculiar nature of the 
service to be spectators, rather than, as 
they at first anticipated, participators in 
the fight, remained behind, yet within 
sight of the grand movement. The loss 





of the ferry boats which had been pro- 
vided to transport the troops over the 
shallow waters to the shore in the rear 
of the forts, had compelled a change of 
plan, by which the codperation of the 
military was abandoned, and the whole 
responsibility of the attack was thrown 
upon the navy. 

It had been ascertained by the recon- 
noissance, that Fort Walker, on Hilton 
Head, was the most powerfully armed 
of the defences, that the greater part of 
its guns were presented on two water 
fronts, and that the flanks were but 
slightly guarded, especially on the north, 
where an attack was less to be expected. 
Tatnall’s fleet of seven steamers was 
known to occupy the northern portion of 
the harbor, stretching across the distance 
between the two islands which bounded 
the entrance. Under these circumstan- 
ces the fleet made its advance. 

The order of battle, as described by 
Commodore Dupont in his official report, 
‘comprised a main squadron ranged in 
a line ahead, and a flanking squadron, 
which was to be thrown off on the north- 
ern section of the harbor to engage the 
enemy’s flotilla and prevent them taking 
the rear ships of the main line when it 
turned to the southward, or cutting off a 
disabled vessel. The main squadron con- 
sisted of the frigate Wabash, Commander 
C. R. P. Rodgers, the leading ship ; the 
frigate Susquehanna, Captain J. L. Lard- 
ner ; the sloop Mohican, Commander L.W. 
Gordon ; the sloop Seminole, Command- 
er J. P. Gillis; the sloop Pawnee, 
Lieutenant Commanding R. H. Wyman ; 
the gunboat Unadilla, Lieutenant Com- 
manding N. Collins ; the gunboat Otta- 
wa, Lieutenant Commanding T. H. Stey- 
ens ; the gunboat Pembina, Lieutenant 
Commanding J. P. Bankhead, and the 
sailing sloop Vandalia, Commander F. 8S. 
Haggerty, towed by the Isaac Smith, 
Lieutenant Commanding J. W. A. Nich-.- 
olson. The flanking squadron consisted 
of the gunboat Bienville, Commander 
Charles Steedman, the leading ship ; the 
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gunboat Seneca, Lieutenant Command- 
ing Daniel Ammen; the gunboat Cur- 
lew, Lieutenant Commanding P. G. Wat- 
mough ; the gunboat Penguin, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding T. A. Budd, and the 
gunboat Augusta, Commander HB. G. 
Parrott, the closing ship of that line. 
The plan of attack was to pass up mid- 
way between Forts Walker and Beaure- 
gard (receiving and returning the fire of 
both) to a certain distance about two 
and a half miles north of the latter. At 
that point the line was to turn to the 
south, round by the west, and close in 
with Fort Walker, encountering it on its 
weakest flank, and at the same time en- 
filading, in nearly a direct line, its two 
water faces. While standing to the 
southward, the vessels of the line were 
head to tide, which kept them under 
command, whilst the rate of going was 
diminished. When abreast of the fort, 
the engine was to be slowed, and the 
movement reduced to only as much as 
would be just sufficient to overcome the 
tide, to preserve the order of battle by 
passing the batteries in slow succession, 
and to avoid becoming a fixed mark for 
the enemy’s fire. On reaching the ex- 
tremity of Hilton Head and the shoal 
ground making off from it, the line was 
to turn to the north by the east, and, 
passing to the northward, to engage Fort 
Walker with the port battery nearer 
than when first on the same course. 
These evolutions were to be repeated. 


‘The captains of the ships had been call-. 


ed on board and instructed as to the 
general formation of the lines and their 
own respective places.” 

The plan of the action in pursuing 
a series of elliptical movements thus 
definitely pre-arranged by Commodore 
Dupont, was systematically adhered to 
in the engagement. Of the mode in 
which it was carried out, the Commodore 
gives the following outline in his report : 

‘At eight o’clock the signal was made 
to get under way. At 8.10 the ship, 
(the flag-ship. Wabash,) riding to the 








flood, tripped her anchor; and at 8.30 
the ship turned, and was headed in for 
the forts. At 9 the signal was made for 
close order. At 9.26 the action was 
commenced by a gun from Fort Walker, 
immediately followed by another from 
Fort Beauregard. This was answered 
at once from this ship, and immediately 
after from the Susquehanna. At 10 
o’clock the leading ship of the line turn- 
ed to the southward, and made signal to 
the Vandalia (which ship, in tow of the 
Isaac Smith, was dropping astern, and 
was exposed, without support, to the fire 
of Fort Beauregard) to join company. 
At 10.15 the signal was made for closer 
action, the Wabash slowly passing Fort 
Walker at a distance, when abreast, of 
eight hundred yards. At 11 the signal 
was made to get into and preserve sta- 
tions, and at 11.15 to follow the motions 
of the commander-in-chief. Standing to 
the northward, the ship’s head was again 
turned to the southward, and she passed 
the guns of Fort Walker at a distance 
less than six hundred -yards, (the sights 
were adjusted to five hundred and fifty 
yards.) At 11.30 the enemy’s flag was 
shot away. The second fire with the 
starboard guns of the Wabash and of 
Captain Lardner, in the Susquehanna, 
my second in command, who always 
kept so near as to give me the entire 
support of his formidable battery, seems, 
at this short distance, to have discom- 
forted the enemy. Its effect was in- 
creased by the shells thrown from the 
smaller vessels at the enfilading point. 
It was evident that the enemy’s fire was 
becoming much less frequent, and finally 
it was kept up at such long intervals and 
with so few guns as to be of little conse- 
quence. After the Wabash and Susque- 
hanna had passed to the northward and 
given the fort the fire of their port bat- 
tery the third time, the enemy had en- 
tirely ceased to reply, and the battle 
was ended.” 

Of more personal interest, and bring- 
ing us more in sympathy with the feeling 
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with the hour, was a private letter, writ- 
ten by Commodore Dupont, describing 
the engagement to his friend the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Navy at Washine- 
ton, with whom doubtless he had held 
many an anxious consultation in the 
planning and preparation of the Expedi- 
tion. ‘‘My dear Mr. Fox,” he wrote 
from the flag-ship, Port Royal, Novem- 
ber 9, in the first enthusiasm of difficul- 
ties overcome and success honorably 
achieved, ‘‘during the disheartening 
events of our passage, my faith never 
gave way, but at some moments it seem- 
ed appalling. On the other hand I per- 
mit noelation at our success, yet I can- 
not refrain from telling you that it has 
been more complete and brilliant than I 
ever could have believed. * * I kept 
under way and made three turns, though 
I passed five times between the forts. I 
had a flanking division of five ships to 
watch, and old Tatnall, too, who had 
eight small and swift steamers, ready to 
pounce upon any of ours should they be 
disabled. I could get none of my big 
frigates up. I thought the Sabine would 
have gotten clear up to the St. Lawrence. 
I sent no word, however, and the Savan- 
nah was blown off. I do not regret. it 
now, except on their account. .I believe 
my plan was clever. I stood against the 
side and had the management the better 
in consequence. Their confidence was 
extreme that they could drive us away. 
They fought bravely, and their rifle guns 
never missed. An 80-pounder rifle ball 
went through our mainmast in the very 
centre, making an awful hole. They 
aimed at our bridge, where they knew 
they could make a hole if they were 
lucky. A shot in the centre let water 
into the after magazine, but I saved a 
hundred lives by keeping under way 
and bearing in close. We found their 
sights graduated at six hundred yards. 
When they once broke the stampede 
was intense, and not a gun was spiked. 
In truth, I never conceived of such a 
fire as that of this ship on her second 








turn, and I am told that its effect upon 
the spectators outside of her was intense. 
I learn that when they saw our flag fly- 
ing on shore, the troops were powerless 
to cheer, but wept. General Sherman 
was deeply affected; and the soldiers are 
loud and unstinting in their expressions 
of admiration and gratitude.” 

Such, in brief, was the action by which 
the harbor of Port Royal, with its series 
of island dependencies, was gained to 
the Union cause. The success of the 
movement was complete, as the various 
vessels of the fleet kept on in their de- 
structive circuit, pouring a deadly fire 
into the forts. The twenty-two gun 
broadside of the Wabash, at short range, 
discharging in her several rounds eight 
hundred and eighty shells, chiefly with 
five-second fuses, with a fire of grape in 
the latter part of the action, in concert 
with the bombardment by the other 
heavily armed vessels of the fleet, was 
indeed terrific. So well directed was the 
firing that it was calculated that more 
than fifty shells were exploded each min- 
ute within the fort, an unintermitted 
storm of iron hail, bursting, rending and 
destroying with the instantaneous, re- 
sistless force of the thunderbolt. Stout 
John Rogers, the aid of the Commander 
on the Wabash, during these perilous 
hours, forcibly pictures the ship ‘‘a de- 
stroying angel, hugging the shore, calling 
the soundings with cold indifference, al- 
lowing the engine only to give steerage 
way, signalling the vessels their various 
evolutions, and at the same time raining 
shells, as in target practice, too fast to 
count. During the action, (he adds,) I 
looked carefully at the fort with a pow- 
erful sky-glass. Shell fell in it as fast 
as a horse’s feet beat the ground ona 
gallop.” * 

No valor within the defences could 
withstand this unsparing attack. In 
vain were the heavy guns of the forts 
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loaded with kindred missives and dis- 
charged by faithful hands with consum- 
mate bravery against the fleet. They 
were directed too high, at too long 
a range, or were foiled by the skillful 
manceuvring of the ships as they slowly 
revolved in their fiery circuit. When 
the shots struck they hit no vital part, 
or the damage was not such as material- 
ly to impede the progress of the attack. 
An 80-pounder rifle ball indeed was sent 
through the very centre of the mainmast 
of the Wabash, about twelve fect above 
the rail, but the lofty structure was not 
overthrown. The flag-ship was also 
much cut up in her rigging, and her 
spars and hull were struck nine times. 
Two of the shots were in the water line, 
one making a leak in the after magazine 
passage, but the magazine escaped the 
threatening flood. A gun was dismount- 
ed, its captain killed and two seamen 
slightly wounded. The Bienville, a side 
wheel steamer mounting eight guns, suf- 
fered several casualties in the after part 
of the action, when, at close quarters she 
was open to point blank range of the 
whole battery of Fort Walker, and re- 
ceived their entire concentrated fire. 
She was struck in various places. ‘One 
shot passed through the ship just forward 
of the foremast, between the two upper 
decks ; one struck on one of the forward 
boat davits ; one carried away the cook’s 
funnel; one cut off a shroud of the 
main rigging ; one came through the wa- 
ter ways, forward, killing two men and 
wounding three others at the starboard 
guns of the forward division.” * 

The steam chest of the Penguin, a 
- gunboat, was struck and exploded when 
she was successfully withdrawn from the 
action. There were various other disas- 
ters, but of a minor character. Alto- 
gether it was a marvellous preservation 
of the attacking fleet. The vessels of 
the squadron indeed, safe in their temer- 
ity, seemed to bear a charmed life as 
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they successively emerged in order in 


long line, apparently unharmed, and 
ready again for action, out of the smoke 
of the previous discharge. 

“At 1.15,” continues Commodore Du- 
pont in his official report, “the Ottawa 
signalled that the works at Hilton Head 
were abandoned. This information was, 
a few minutes later, repeatéd by the Pem- 
bina. As soon as the starboard guns of 
this ship and the Susquehanna had been 
brought to bear a third time upon Fort 
Walker, I sent Commander John Rogers 
on shore with a flag of truce. The has- 
ty flight of the enemy was visible, and 
was reported from the tops. At twenty 
minutes after two Captain Rogers hoist- 
ed the flag of the Union over the desert- 
ed post. At forty-five minutes after two 
I anchored and sent Commander C. R. P. 
Rodgers on shore with the marines and 
a party of seamen to took possession, 
and prevent, if necessary, the destruc- 
tion of public property. The transports 
now got under way and came up rapid- 
ly, and by nightfall Brigadier-General 
Wright’s brigade had landed and enter- 
ed upon the occupation of the ground. 
Ihave said, in the beginning of this re- 
port, that the plan of attack designed 
making the reduction of Fort Walker 
the business of the day. In passing to 
the northward, however, we had improv- 
ed every opportunity of firing at long 
range upon Fort Beauregard. As soon 
as the fate of Fort Walker was decided, 
I despatched a small squadron to Fort 
Beauregard to reconnoitre and ascertain 
its condition, and to prevent the rebel 
steamers returning to carry away either 
persons or property. Near sunset it 
was discovered that the flag upon this 
fort was hauled down, and that the fort 
was apparently abandoned. At sunrise, 
the next day, the American ensign was 
hoisted on the flag-staff of Fort Beaure- 
gard by Lieutenant Commanding Am- 
men. The Pocahontas, Commander Per- 
cival Drayton, had suffered from the 
gale of Friday night so badly as not to 
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be able to enter Port Royal until the 
morning of the 7th. He reached the 
scene of action about 12 o’clock, and 
rendered gallant service by engaging the 
batteries on both sides in succession. 
Lieutenant Commanding H. L. New- 
combe, of the R. B. Forbes, which ves- 
sel had been employed in towing in the 
Great Republic, arrived in time to take 
good part in the action. And finally 
the tug Mercury, Acting-Master Martin 
commanding, employed his single Par- 
rot gun with skill and effect.” 

It is characteristic of the nature of 
this unhappy warfare, brought upon the 
country by a domestic foe, that the vic- 
tors, at the first moment of exultation as 
the honored old symbol of the nation once 
more ascended to the skies, in place of 
the dethroned signal of rebellion, which 
since the memorable day of Sumter had 
usurped its place on the soil of South 
Carolina, showed their emotion not in 
shouts of triumph, but in tears. The 
troops, in the expressive language of 
Dupont, ‘‘ were powerless to cheer, but 
wept.” There were not long wanting, 
however, hearty hurrahs, as the various 
bands of music in the fleet struck up the 
national airs, and the resounding accla- 
mations of the soldiers cheered the toil- 
worn combatants. 

The rout was most complete, present- 
ing every indication of a sudden aban- 
donment of the position. One or two 
severely wounded men remained within 
the precincts of the fort. Everywhere 
around, in pools of blood, fragments of 
lacerated limbs and broken members of 
human bodies were sickening signs of 
horrible carnage, the abundant images 
of death. The broken carriages of the 
dismounted guns were stained and splash- 
ed with the flesh and life blood of their 
valiant, sadly misguided German defend- 
ers. ‘The remains were speedily and 
reverently interred by the victors ina 
soldier’s grave. 

The guns in the fort, with the excep- 
tion of one, were found unspiked, while 
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around lay not only the most valuable 
small arms and military equipments, but 
such personal effects as purses, watches, 
trinkets, and a quantity of private and 
official correspondence. Among the lat- 
ter was, it is said, a telegraphic dispatch 
from President Jefferson Davis, assuring 
the commander that Port Royal was the 
destined object of attack by the fleet. 
A costly sword, a rare relic, the blade 
inscribed with oriental characters, fitted 
with a scabbard of solid silver, was re- 
served for Captain Dupont. On the 
road, even to the distant wharf of em- 
barkation, emblems of flight were strewn 
in all directions in arms, equipments and 
private property. Many valuable horses 
were captured, running riderless in the 
woods. A day or two after two pieces 
of cannon were found_deserted at a dis- 
tance of six miles from the fort, where 
they had been brought with the inten- 
tion of aiding in the defence.* 

Admiral Tatnall, who at the approach 
of the fleet held a position above in the 
river, fled with his mosquito squadron at 
an early moment of the engagement, 
burning the vessels in the upper waters 
of the region and making good his escape 
with his crews. 

The official report of General Dray- 
ton informs us of the force of the enemy 
at the two forts and of the dispositions 
made to repel the attack. On the arri- 
val of the fleet off the Sound on the 4th 
instant there were on Hilton Head Is- 
land, and to man the guns within the 
fort and for an infantry reserve outside, 
two companies of Colonel Wagoner’s Ist 
Regiment Artillery, South Carolina mili- 
tia ; three companies Colonel Hayward’s 
9th Regiment South Carolina Volunteers 
and four companies Colonel Dunovant’s 
12th Regiment South Carolina Volun- 
teers, under Major Jones,—in all six 
hundred and twenty-two men. ‘There 
were also stationed on the beach, at 
Camp Lookout, six miles off Captain 
Screven’s mounted guerillas numbering 

* Correspondence N. ¥. Herald, Nov. 16, 1861. 
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sixty-five, who acted as scouts and cour- 
iers. The guns of various calibre mount- 
ed at Fort Walker at this time were 
twenty in number, of which thirteen 
were on the channel Battery. The force 
on the island was increased on the after- 
noon of the 6th by 450 infantry from 
Georgia under command of Captain Ber- 
ry, 0. 8. A., and Captain Read’s battery 
of two 11-pound howitzers and 50 men. 
The same afternoon another reinforce- 
ment arrived of Colonel DeSaussure’s 
15th Regiment South Carolina Volun- 
teers, numbering 650 men. ‘There were 
thus 1837 men on the island to meet the 
enemy on their approach the following 
morning. 

The incidents of the day on the island 
are thus described by General Drayton : 
‘At last the memorable 7th dawned 
upon us, bright and serene ; not a ripple 
upon the broad expanse of water to dis- 
turb the accuracy of fire from the broad 
decks of that magnificent armada, about 
advancing in battle array, to vomit forth 

_ its iron hail with all the spiteful energy 
of long-suppressed rage and conscious 
strength. At 9.25 a.m. one 9-inch Dahl- 
gren gun opened fire upon the sixty-gun 
steamship Wabash, flag-ship of Captain 
Dupont, which led the van, closely suc- 
ceeded by fourteen other large steamers 
and gunboats. The shell from the Dahl- 
gren exploded near the muzzle, and was 
harmless. Other shots followed from 
both forts, and soon the fire became 

~ general on land and water. In spite of 
our fire, directed with deliberation and 
coolness, the fleet soon passed both bat- 
teries, apparently unharmed, and then 
returning, delivered, in their changing 
rounds, a terrific shower of shot and 
shell in flank and front. Besides this 
moving battery, the fort was enfiladed 
by two gunboats, anchored to the north, 
off the mouth of Fish Hall Creek, and 
another at a point on the edge of the 
shoal to the south. This enfilading fire 
on so still a sea annoyed and damaged 
us excessively, particularly as we had 
92 











no gun on either flank of the bastion to 
reply with ; for the 32-pounder on the 
right flank was shattered very early by 
a round shot; and in the north flank, 
for want of a carriage, no gun had been 
mounted. After the fourth fire the 10- 
inch columbiad bounded over the hurter, 
and became useless. The 24-pounder 
rifled cannon was choked while ramming 
down a shell, and lay idle during nearly 
the whole engagement. The shells for 
the 9-inch Dahlgren were also too large ; 
the fourth shell attempted to be rammed 
home could not be driven below the trun- 
ions, and was then at great risk dis- 
charged. Thus far the fire of the enemy 
had been endured and replied to with the 
unrufiled courage of veterans. At 104 
o’clock our gunners became so fatigued 
that I left the fort, accompanied by one 
of my Volunteer Aids, Captain H. Rose, 
and went back to Captain Read’s Bat- 
tery, (one and three-quarter miles in the 
rear of the fort,) and brought the greater 
part of his men back to take the places 
of our exhausted men inside the fort. It 
was while thus engaged with Captain 
Read’s company that Colonel W. H. 
Stiles rode up and reported his regiment _ 
about two miles distant. I instantly di- 
rected my aid, Lieutenant Drayton, to 
accompany Colonel Stiles to the road 
along which his regiment was advancing, 
and to station it in position by the side 
of the other Georgia troops. On enter- 
ing the fort with Captain Read’s com- 
pany, they were cordially.greeted by 
both officers and men. . 

‘The vigorous attack from the fleet . 
continued unabated, with still no decided 
damage to any of their ships. About 
123 p.m. 1 again went out of the fort, 
with my Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Captain Young, for the purpose of mus- 
tering together the infantry ‘and re- 
serves, and have them in readiness for 
any eventuality. Before leaving, how- 
ever, I turned over the command to Col- 
onel Heyward, with directions to hold 
out as long as any effective fire could be 
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returned. Having mounted our horses, 
we rejoined the troops near Hospital No. 
2. I received information through one 
of the videttes that a steamer and small 
boats were sounding close to the beach ; 
I detached Captain Berry, with three 
companies of his battalion, under the 
guidance of Captain Ephraim Barnard, 
volunteer aid, to watch the enemy, beat 
them back if they attempted to land, and 
give notice if he wanted support. I then, 
with some of my staff, rode to collect to- 
gether the other troops, who, through ig- 
norance of our inland roads, had lost 
their way and had not yet come up. On 
the road leading to a wharf on Skull 
Creek, about one-fourth of a mile from 
Fort Walker, I unexpectedly met Gen- 
eral Ripley and Staff. Saluting him, I 
inquired if he visited the island to assume 
command, and whether he wished to go 
back with me into the fort? He said no, 
but that he would return to Coosawhat- 
chie to collect and bring back two or 
three regiments to my support. We 
then moved from under the fire of the 
ships to the shelter of some myrtles, 
where we could not be seen. I then 
stated to him the incidents of the morn- 
ing, how the men fought, that the day 
was going against us, and that I was 
then collecting my forces for any emer- 
gency that might arise, and.if compelled 
to defend the island, it should be retained 
to the last extremity. We then parted, 
he taking the road toward the ferry, 
and [in pursuit of the purposes which 
brought me out of the fort. On reach- 
ing my reserves, at Hospital No. 2, I 
learned that the enemy had ceased mak- 
ing soundings, and had gone back to sea ; 
whereupon I dispatched Captain Read to 
order Captain Berry to return from the 
beach. Two o’clock had now arrived, 
when I noticed our men coming out of 
the fort, which they had bravely defend- 
ed for four and a half hours against fear- 
ful odds, and then only retiring when all 
but three of the guns on the water-front 
had been disabled, and only five hun- 
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dred pounds of powder in the magazine ; 
commencing the action with 220 men in- 
side the fort, afterward increased to 
255, by the accession of Read’s Battery. 
These heroic men retired slowly and 
sadly from their well-fought guns, which, 
to have defended longer, would have ex- 
hibited the energy of despair rather than 
the manly pluck of the true soldier. 
‘The defence of this post involved a 
two-fold preparation. First, to repel the 
attack from the fleet ; and, second, an 
assault by the beach from the troops 
upon the transports. By the beach we 
had to provide against an attack from 
the north, under cover of the bluff south 
of Fish Hall Creek, and from the south 
by the beach, under cover of the woods 
between, where a picket of men were 
posted, under Captain Paul H. Sea- 
brook ; and, lastly, by the road leading 
from the beach to the second hospital. 
To guard against surprise, either by Fish 
Hall Creek or by the beach, when I was 
returning to the fort with a portion of 
Captain Reade’s company, I at the same 
time led up Colonel DeSaussure’s regi- 
ment to the hollow west of the wood, 
and directed them to lie down. They 
were perfectly masked from the fire of 
the fort, but not that of the fleet, for the 
watchmen at the mastheads gave notice 
of their position, compelling Colonel De- 
Saussure, after a short time, to fall back 
under a heavy fire, to a less dangerous 
locality. Had the intrenched camp, with 
storehouses and magazines, been made in 
time, several lives and large quantities 
of public property might have been 
saved. But it was impossible to have 
made this within the short time and with 
the. diminutive forces at my disposal ; 
for on my arrival at headquarters in 
Beaufort, on the night of the 17th of 
October, the numbez of troops at Camp 
Walker was but 362, afterwards increas- 
ed, on the 24th, to 622, by the accession 
of four companies under Major Jones, of 
the 12th Regiment South Carolina Vol- 
unteers. ‘To this may be added the en- 
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gineer force of some sixty men, who, 
with the soldiers, worked incessantly 
day and night. As for evidence of what 
they accomplished, the 8-inch columbiad, 
on the water-front, was only mounted on 
the Ist of November, one 8-inch howit- 
zer in the salient of the south bastion, 
mounted on the 4th ; one 32-pounder on 
the right flank of the bastion, mounted 
on the 5th ; one 8-inch howitzer, mount- 
ed on a ship-carriage ; embrasure cut 
through parapet of demilune ; on the 
night of the 5th covered way and _hot- 
shot furnace for 42-pounders, constructed 
of earth and dry masonry—on the morn- 
ing of the 6th—together with wads of 
moss and hay for the same, splinter- 
proof, occupying only one-half terreplein 
behind the principle traverse, which was 
finished on the morning of the engage- 
ment, (7th instant,) the material not bav- 
ing arrived before the 4th instant. 

“The retreat was commenced about 
three P. M., toward Ferry Point, about 
six miles off, Colonel DeSaussure’s regi- 
ment and Captain Read’s company of 
artillery bringing up the rear. At one 
and a half a. m., by the aid of Commo- 
dore Tatnall’s fleet, the steamers St. 
Louis and Edisto and three large flats, 
capable of holding one hundred and fifty 
men each, the troops were all safely em- 
oarked, without provisions ; no ammu- 
nition but what was contained in the 
cartridge-boxes, (the 100,000 cartridges 
I had made requisition for, and been 
anxiously expecting, not having reached 
us till after the battle.) Fearing that 
our retreat would be cut off by the ene- 
my’s gunboats at Skull Creek, no other 
alternative was left but to leave the is- 
land and concentrate upon the mainland, 
where we would be enabled to fight the 
enemy on more equal terms, should he 
venture beyond the protection of his 
fleet and attack us there. The muskets 
captured by the enemy, with the excep- 
tion of some ten or fifteen, were those 
left in the fort, shattered by shot and 
shell—others left in camp, belonging to 





men on sick leave, or to those engaged 
in heating hot-shot furnaces two days 
before the fight—and some boxes of 
arms which had been left on the wharf 
the night before the battle, belonging to 
the sick men of Colonel DeSaussure’s 
regiment, who had been left behind at 
Lightwood Knot. These could have 
been saved, with a box of swords, if the 
Captains of the steamers Edisto and St. 
John’s had not refused to take them on 
board when directed to do so. To Cap- 
tain Tatnall, Flag-Officer of the Confed- 
erate States Navy, and the officers and 
men of his little fleet, I cannot too high- 
ly express my admiration of their intre- 
pidity and hardihood in attacking the 
enemy’s gunboats, on the 4th and 5th 
inst. These encounters, by interrupting 
their soundings and the location of their 
buoys, no doubt prevented our being at- 
tacked on Tuesday, the 5th instant, be- 
fore our reinforcements reached us. I 
must also acknowledge the assistance ex- 
tended to us by the gallant Commodore 
with his boats on the night of our retreat 
from the island.” 

Fort Beauregard, though by no means 
neglected in the bombardment, was, as 
we have seen, less an object of attack 
than its more important associate. The 
force on Bay Point, as stated by General 
Drayton, was 640 men, commanded by 
Colonel R. G. M. Dunovant, 12th Regi- 
ment South Carolina Volunteers. Of the 
above, 149 garrisoned Fort Beauregard, 
under the immediate command of Cap- 
tain Stephen Elliott, Jr., Beaufort Vol- 
unteer Artillery, Company A, 9th Regi- 
ment, South Carolina Volunteers. The 
infantry force of Colonel Dunovant’s 
regiment was intrusted with the protec- 
tion of the eastern part of the island, 
and of the defence of the bastion line of 
the Island Narrows, where an attack 
was expected from the enemy. Aware 
of the small force of Captain Elliott to 
man his batteries, General Drayton made 
several efforts to reinforce him by send- 
ing troops from Hilton Head, but with- 
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out success. The last attempt made on 
the morning of the battle was defeated 
by the advance of the fleet, which com- 
pelled the steamer bearing Captain Stu- 
art’s company of South Carolina Volun- 
teers to put back whilst crossing the 
Sound. ‘Here again,” says General 
Drayton, ‘‘ was exhibited another act of 
heroism on the part of our veteran Com- 
modore, who, to save the Emma, inter- 
posed his own frail flag steamer between 
her and the advancing flag-ship of Com- 
modore Dupont, drawing upon himself 
her entire broadside, and thus diverting 
this huge leviathan temporarily from her 
course, secured the safety of the Hmma 
at the peril of his own vessel.” The 
safety of Fort Beauregard under these 
circumstances depended apon the ability 
to hold Fort Walker. When the latter 
work was abandoned, there was but one 
course for the defenders on the opposite 
side of the water to adopt,—simply to 
escape before they were captured. Dur- 
ing the night of the 7th they availed 
themselves of the opportunity, spiking 
the guns as they departed, and throwing 
a considerable portion of the ammuni- 
tion into a pool of water in the rear of 
the fort. An-incident of the ingenuity 
which has characterized many of the 
acts of the rebels in this nefarious war, 
was the parting attempt to turn the tak- 
ing down of the secession flag and the 
elevation of its legitimate successor, at 
the fort at Bay Point, to a means of 
destruction. The halyards of the flag- 
staff were left so connected with a per- 
cussion cap apparatus that on being han- 
dled they would explode a mine of gun- 


powder prepared in the works beneath. - 


The scheme, indeed, partially succeeded. 
A quantity of powder was ignited by the 
act but the mischievous engine failed to 
perfect its work, the train being partly 
covered with sand, and no loss of life 
resulted from the slight explosion.* An 
act like this scarcely compared with the 
humane injunction left in writing in the 





* Correspondence of the Tribune, November 14, 1861, 
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fort, addressed by Captain Stephen Elli- 
ott, its commander, to the humanity of 
his captors. Oddly enough it was con- 
veyed in a scrap of Latin, an adapta- 
tion of the line of Virgil, in which Dido, 
calling to mind her own misfortunes with 
a woman’s heart, pities the errors of 
Alineas. ‘‘ Bay Point, November 7, 1861. 
I am compelled to leave some poor fel- 
lows who cannot be removed. Treat 
them kindly. Let your motto be Haud 
ignarum (sic) mali miseris succurrere 
disco. After the other fort had fallen 
we preferred leaving our untenable posi- 
tion to assist in establishing the South- 
ern Confederacy to better purposes than 
we can in Fort Lafayette.” * 

A careful examination of the guns and 
munitions of war at the captured forts 
was made by order of Commodore Du- 
pont. Fort Walker was found to bea 
regularly constructed enclosed bastioned 
work, with two water fronts, and an out- 
work in the rear commanding the ap- 
proach by land. These defences mount- 
ed altogether twenty-three guns, all left 
in good condition and serviceable, among 
which were twelve 32-pounders, two 8 
and 10-inch columbiads, two 6-inch rifled 
guns, several heavy sea-coast howitzers, 
and an English siege gun. A profusion 
of ammunition was left when the fort 
was abandoned. Fort Beauregard prov- 
ed to be an enclosed work with four 
faces, each looking on the water, and 
mounting thirteen guns, including five 
32s, and two 8 and 10-inch columbiads. 
Upon each flank of the main works, at a 
distance of about a hundred and fifty 
yards were smaller works, mounting two 
24 and three 32-pounders, making in all 
twenty guns. In both Forts Walker and 
Beauregard. there were furnaces for heat- 
ing shot. 

In the fortune of war it happened 
that a brother of General Drayton, the 
commander of Fort Walker, Percival 
Drayton, an officer of the United States 





* Correspondence of the New York Hepress, Hilton 
Head, November 16, 1861. 
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Navy, commanded the gunboat Pocha- 
hontas, which bore its resolute part. in 
the death-dealing circuits of the encoun- 
ter. The spot, too, where the battle was 
fought was the native region of both. 
The story is told of the Union officer and 
a brother South Carolinian, Acting-Mas- 
ter Frank Smith, of the Bienville, facing 
one another on the decks of their Vessels 
as they both sped onward to the assault. 
‘Three cheers: for South Carolina,” 
shouted Smith, swinging his hat over his 
head. ‘Three cheers for South Caro- 
Ima and the American flag,” was the 
prompt response of Drayton, as he wav- 
ed his hat in reply.* Captain Steedman, 
of the Bienville, was also a native of 
South Carolina. The victory was thus 
in a peculiar manner a loyal triumph. 

The casualties on board the fleet were 
comparatively very few. A total loss 
was reported of eight killed, six wound- 
ed severely and seventeen slightly. At 
evening of the day after the action, a 
solemn procession of seventeen boats 
from the Wabash conducted the remains 
of the dead to their burial-place, in a 
beautiful grove of palm, orange and fir 
trees, in the neighborhood of the fort. 
The loss of the enemy, according to the 
official report of General Drayton, was 
ten killed and twenty wounded in Fort 
Walker, one killed and fifteen severely 
wounded in Colonel DeSaussure’s 15th 
regiment South Carolina Volunteers on 
Hilton Head Island, outside the fort, 
thirteen wounded in Fort Beauregard, 
four missing and three taken prisoners, 
sick in hospital. 

The day after the engagement, Com- 
modore Dupont issued the following gen- 
eral order, complimenting all who had 
taken part in the action: ‘It is the 


grateful duty of the commander-in-chief 


to make a public acknowledgment of his 
entire commendation of the coolness, 
discipline, skill, and gallantry displayed 
by the officers and men under his com- 
mand, in the capture of the batteries on 


* Special Correspondence of the World, Nov. 14, 1861. 








Hilton Head and Bay Point, after an 
action of four hours duration. The flag- 
officer fully sympathises with the officers 
and men of the squadron in the satisfac- 
tion they must feel at seeing the ensign 
of the Union flying once more in the 
State of South Carolina, which has been 
the chief promoter of the wicked and 
unprovoked rebellion they have been 
called upon to suppress.” 

On the receipt of the first intelligence 
of the victory at Washington, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy issued a General Or- 
der, announcing to the Navy and to the 
country the high gratification of the De- 
partment at the brilliant success of the 
combined army and navy forces, and in 
commemoration of this signal victory or- 
dering a national salute to be fired from 
each navy yard, at meridian on the day 
after the reception of the order. When 
this order was communicated to Commo- 
dore Dupont, it was accompanied by the 
following personal letter from Secretary 
Welles, which, with the General Order, 
he directed should be read to that offi- 
cer’s command: ‘Sir: It is with no 
ordinary emotion that I tender to you 
and your command, the heartfelt con- 
eratulations and thanks of the Govern- 
ment and the country, for the brilliant 
success achieved at Port Royal. In the 
war now waging against the Government 
in this most causeless and unnatural re- 
bellion that ever afflicted a country, high 
hopes have been indulged in the navy, 
and great confidence reposed in its 
efforts. The result of the skill and 
bravery of yourselves and others, has 
equalled and: surpassed our highest ex- 
pectations. To you and your associates, 
under the providence of God, we are 
indebted for this great achievement, by 
the largest squadron ever fitted out un- 
der that flag which you have so gallantly 
vindicated, and which you will bear on- 
ward to continued success.” * 

Immediately after the landing at Hil- 





* Gideon Welles to Flag-Officer Samuel F. Dupont, 
Washington, Nov. 16, 1861. 
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ton Head and occupation of the island, 
_ @ reconnoissance of the waters beyond 
was resolved upon. On the day follow- 
ing the engagement, the Seminole ran 
some miles up the river toward Beaufort, 
and met. with no obstructions, though 
the reports of concealed batteries justi- 
fied caution in proceeding further. Ac- 
cordingly the gunboats Seneca, Curlew 
and Pembina, nnder command of Lieu- 
tenant Ammen, were sent to clear the 
way, but had no difficulty in reaching 
Beaufort. On landing at the village it 
was found entirely abandoned by the 
white inhabitants, with the exception of 
one man, who ‘appeared overcome with 
fear or drink.” ‘The negroes left in pos- 
session had already begun to pillage and 
destroy. They reported that their mas- 
ters, before their departure, had sought to 
drive them back into the woods, had 
fired upon them and killed numbers of 
them. “The whole country have left, 
sir,” said an intelligent mulatto boy to 
Lieutenant Sproston, “and all the’ sol- 
diers gone to Port Royal Ferry. They 
did not think that you could do it, sir.” 

The reconnoissance having been accom- 
plished, the vessels returned to Port 
Royal. A day or two after, on the 12th, 
Commodore* Dupont and General Sher- 
man, with Captain Davis and other offi- 
cers of the expedition, embarking on the 
Seneca, visited Beaufort for a further 
examination of the town. Everywhere, 
on landing, they witnessed the work of 
destruction which, in the excitement of 
their suddenly acquired liberty, had been 
perpetrated by the negroes. The ware- 
houses, shops and stores had been bro- 
ken open, and rifled of their contents, 
and the dwellings of the wealthy resi- 
dents entered and the furniture carried 
off or broken and destroyed in the most 
wanton manner. Not a single white 
person was visible, though the visitors 
were informed that small parties of the 
former residents stealthily returned to 
the place by night. The negroes were 
warned to desist from the outrages they 











had committed, and a good example was 
set them in the scrupulous forbearance 
of the party in evading any appropria- 
tion of the property abandoned in the 
houses. 

One of the first official acts of General 
Sherman, after landing and taking pos- 
session of the forts, was to issue a Pro- 
clamation, addressed ‘to. the people of 
South Carolina.” Courteously worded, 
even deferential in its mention of the 
“ great sovereign State,” it thus appealed 
to the intelligence and sense of propriety 
of the rebels, urging them to desist from 
their unhallowed course. “In obe- 
dience,” was its language, ‘‘ to the orders 
of the President of these United States 
of America, I have landed on your 
shores with a small force of National 
troops. The dictates of a duty which - 
under the Constitution, I owe to a great 
sovereign State and to a proud and hos- 
pitable people, among whom I have 
passed some of the pleasantest days of 
my life, prompt me to proclaim that we 
have come among you with no feelings 
of personal animosity; no desire to. 
harm your citizens, destroy your prop- 
erty, or interfere with any of your law- 
ful laws, rights, or your social and local 
institutions, beyond what the causes 
herein briefly alluded to, may render 
unavoidable. 

“Citizens of South Carolina: The 
civilized world stands appalled at the 
course you are pursuing !—appalled at 
the crime you are committing against 
your own mother; the best, the most 
enlightened, and heretofore the most 
prosperous of nations. You are in a 
state of active rebellion against the laws 
of your country. You have lawlessly 
seized upon the forts, arsenals, and other 
property belonging to our common coun- 
try, and within your borders, with this 
property, you are in arms and waging a 
ruthless war against your constitutional 
Government, and thus threatening the 
existence of a Government which you 
are bound, by the terms of the solemn 
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compact, to live under and faithfully 
support. In doing this you are not only 
undermining and preparing the way for 
totally ignoring your own political and 
social existence, but you are threatening 
the civilized world with the odious sen- 
timent that self-government is impossible 
with civilized men. 

“ Fellow-Citizens: I implore you to 
pause and reflect upon the tenor and 
consequences of your acts. If the awful 
sacrifices made by the devastation of our 
property, the shedding of fraternal blood 
in battle, the mourning and wailing of 
widows and orphans throughout our 
land, are insufficient to deter you from 
further pursuing this unholy war, then 
ponder, I beseech you, upon the ultimate, 
but not the less certain, result which its 
further progress must necessarily and 
naturally entail upon your once happy 
and prosperous State. Indeed, can you 
pursue this fratricidal war, and continue 
to imbrue your hands in the loyal blood 
of your countrymen, your friends, your 
kinsmen, for no other object than to un- 
lawfully disrupt the confederacy of a 
great people, a confederacy established 
by your own hands, in order to set up, 
were it possible, an independent govern- 
ment, under which you can never live in 
peace, prosperity, or quietness. 

“Carolinians: We have come among 
you as loyal men, fully impressed with 
our constitutional obligations to the citi- 
zens of your State; those obligations 
shall be performed as far as in our pow- 
er, but be not deceived ; the obligation of 
suppressing armed combinations against 
the constitutional authorities, is para- 
mount to all others. If, in the perform- 
ance of this duty, other minor but impor- 
tant obligations should be in any way neg- 
lected, it must be attributed to the neces- 
sities of the case, because rights depend- 
ent on the laws of the State must be 
necessarily subordinate to military ex- 
igencies, created by insurrection and re- 
bellion.” 

The pill, whatever might be its active 





qualities, was thus well gilded. Would 
the Proclamation be received, and with 
what result? The first experiment, cer- 
tainly, was not very encouraging. There 
had been, it seems, at Beaufort a certain 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, who had taken his de- 
parture with his fellow-townsmen, but 
who left a letter, asking protection as a 
British subject. Taking advantage of 
this as an entrance for opening inter- 
course with the rebels, General Sherman 
addressed a courteous letter to the di- 
vine, enclosing his Proclamation, which 
he desired also, at the same time to com- 
municate to the refractory South Caro- 
linians, there being no proper persons 
in the vicinity to receive it unless it 
were discharged from the mouth of a 
cannon. On the 14th of the month, six 
days after the date of the document, two 
chosen messengers, Lieutenant Wagner 
of the General’s staff, and Dr. Francis 
Bacon, Surgeon of the 7th Connecticut 
Volunteers, were landed at Beaufort for 
the purpose of proceeding with the peace- 
inviting missive into the interior. They 
were further fortified with a circular let- 
ter, stating the character of their jour- 
ney, and earnestly inviting all loyal citi- 
zens to return and protect their proper- 
ty from the ravages of the negroes, with 
the assurance that they should ‘“ receive 
the benefits of all constitutional enact- 
ments in their behalf.” Thus peacefully 
commissioned, without any weapons of 
war, the heralds were rather indifferent- 
ly mounted—a circumstance which de- 
tracted nothing from their civic charac- 
ter—on a pair of mules, borrowed for 
the oceasion from the stray property at 
Beaufort. Thus equipped, and guided 
by some of the negroes who had not ac- 
companied their masters in their retreat, 
they made their way onward, bearing a 
prominent flag of truce. After proceed- 
in some eight miles or more, and finding 
all deserted, they at length alighted up- 
on a gentleman who proved to be a sec- 
ond clergyman of Beaufort, the Rey. Mr. 
Walker. An effort was promptly made to 
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serve a copy of the Proclamation upon 
him, but it was unsuccessful. He declin- 
ed to receive it, and with reluctance 
consented to bear the note addressed to 
the Rev. Mr. Wilson. A short distance 
beyond brought the travellers to the 
neighborhood of the Port Royal Ferry, 
separating the island from the main land, 
where a boat, with a flag of truce, bear- 
ing a party of two officers and a private, 
came over to receive them. The offi- 
cers proved to be Captain Thomas O. 
Barnwell, and Lieutenant H. McKee, of 
the 12th Regiment of South Carolina 
Militia. The interview which followed 
was civil on the part of the Confede- 
rates under the circumstances, but quite 
unsatisfactory, considering the particular 
object. of the expedition. The Procla- 
mation, the messengers were told, was 
idle, for there were no “loyal” citizens 
in South Carolina to receive it. The 
single copy, however, enclosed to the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, was permitted to be 
forwarded, and thus far at least the mis- 
sion was successful. After a further 
adventure with another party of the 
enemy—a group of cavalry—of no in- 
terest except in the exhibition of a little 
official importance by a Lieutenant, the 
bearers of the Pr oclamation returned in 
safety to their camp.* 

The attention of General Sherman 
had been at once engrossed in the work 
of fortifying his position on Hilton Head. 
Outposts were thrown out, entrench- 
ments made, and the whole island, some 
twelve miles in length by seven in 
breadth, was occupied. There was also 
much to be done on the instant by the 
men, in receiving the huge quantities of 
supplies from the tr ansports, an employ- 
ment of peculiar difficulty in consequence 
of the shallow water on the shore, and 
the absence of any pier or accommoda- 
tion for landing. When brought ashore 
by men unloading the boats in the wa- 
ter, the provisions and various articles 
required warehouses in which to be 


* Correspondence of the V. Y. Tribune, Dec. 12, 1861, 








stored. This was a necessity which had 
been foreseen in fitting out the expedi- 
tion, and large supplies of lumber and 
other materials, with a force of mechan- 
ics capable of using them, were brought 
out in the transports. These trained 
artisans enlisted in New York under the 
command of Colonel Serrell, set to work 
with a good will, and in the course of a 
fortnight four vast storehouses and a 
stable, extending, in their united lengths, 
thirteen hundred and fifty feet, bore wit- 
ness to their exertions. Others were 
employed in constructing a huge wharf 
which, extending beyond the shallow wa- 
ter of the shore, might receive the bur- 
dens of vessels of the deepest draught. 
The plantations of pine on the island af- 
forded ample: materials for this purpose. 
Logs of large size were cut and hauled 
or floated to the destined point. 

An important question immediately 
arose at Port Royal, as to the dispo- 
sition which should be made of the crops 
and other property of the rebels left 
abandoned in the neighborhood. <A vast 
quantity of valuable cotton of the Sea 
Island variety, to which this peculiar 
region gave name, lay ripe for picking, 
ungathered in the fields or was stored in 
barns. It was desirable, of course, to 
possess this. Indeed, it had been urged 
as one of the objects of the expedition to 
acquire it. Some thought that a port be- 
ing opened, there would be loyal plant- 
ers found who would avail themselves of 
the opportunity to get a good price for 
their commodity, which had now tripled 
in value in the markets of New York 
and Liverpool. If this expectation was 
entertained it was soon felt to be idle in 
face of the fanaticism of the rebel own- 
ers, or the stringent government which 
constrained them, N ot a bale, they had 
determined, should be offered for sale ; 
and accordingly the order went forth for 
its destruction by fire. Night after night 
the sky was lightened by the glare, or 
obscured by the smoke, of the burning 
plantations. 








COTTON BURNING. 
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‘At eleven o’clock last night,” says 
the Charleston Mercury of November 
30, “the heavens to the southwest were 
brilliantly illuminated with the patriotic 
flames ascending from burning cotton. 
As the spectators witnessed it they in- 
voluntarily burst forth with cheer after 
cheer, and each heart was warmed as 
with a new pulse. Such a people can 
never be subjugated. Let the holy 
flames continue to ascend, and let the 
demons of hell, who come here on their 
diabolical errand, learn a lesson and 
tremble. Let the torch be applied wher- 
ever the invader pollutes our soil, and 
let him find, as is meet, that our people 
will welcome him only with devastation 
and ruin. Our people are in earnest, 
men, women and children—and their 
sacrifice will ascend as a sacred holo- 
eaust to God, crying aloud for vengeance 
against the fiends in human shape who 
are disgracing humanity, trampling down 
civilization, and would blot out Chris- 
tianity. Patriotic planters on the sea- 
board are hourly applying the torch to 
-their crops of cotton and rice. Some 
are authorized by military authorities to 
destroy their crops to prevent ravages 
by the enemy. Plantations on North 
Kdisto and in the neighborhood and else- 
where on the coast of South Carolina, 
are one sheet of flames and smoke. The 
commanding officers of all the exposed 
points on our coast, have received posi- 
tive instructions to burn or destroy all 
property which cannot be conveniently 
taken away, and is likely to be seized by 
the enemy.” 

For the Union forces to leave the cot- 
ton untouched, not to gather the precious 
product for the want of which the world 
was suffering, and the loss of which, as 
it affected the policy of foreign nations, 
might endanger the National cause itself, 
to say nothing of the opportunity of se- 
curing a partial remuneration from the 
rebels of the expenses of the war which 
they had recklessly brought upon the 
country—to witness the wanton destruc- 
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tion of the crop gathered or ripe for the 
market—would be an excess of scrupu- 
losity calculated to excite the wonder of 
both the North and the South. To spare 
or abandon the valuable commodity would 
be an idle exercise of liberality which 
could hardly be expected by the enemy. 
An order accordingly was presently is- 
sued from Washington by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to whom the work of 
rescuing the products of the South from 
destruction was temporarily assigned as 
a portion of an original duty to regulate 
commerce with the revolted States. The 
order was dated November 30, and pre- 
scribed the appointment of agents at the 
ports or places occupied by the forces of 
the United States, who should secure 
and prepare for market the cotton and 
the products and property which might 
be found or brought within the lines of the 
army or under the control of the Federal 
authority. To enable the agents to per- 
form this duty, the military and naval 
authorities, it was stated, would be di- 
rected to render the requisite ‘ military 
protection and aid.” The slaves or ne- 
groes on the spot, or, as the State paper 
in the customary euphemistic language 
of the nation styled them, “‘ persons held 
to service for life under State laws,” 
were to be enlisted and systematically 
organized to secure and prepare the vari- 
ous crops for market, in compensation 
for which they were to receive stipulated 
pay as laborers. The cotton when thus 
gathered, it was directed, should be ship- 
ped to New York and there sold by 
regularly appointed agents, and the pro- 
ceeds paid to the United States Govern- 
ment. A careful register and account 


/were to be kept of the negroes employed 


and the particular products of the vari- 
ous plantations. On receipt of these or- 
ders at Port Royal, General Sherman 
distributed his forces to give the required 
aid to preserve what the torch of the 
rebels—which was every night of impu- 
nity employed with greater vigor—had 
left of the crops in the vicinity. Otter 
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Island, which, with other islands on St. 
Helena Sound to the north in the direc- 
tion of Charleston, had been visited by 
a reconnoitering party under Captain 
Drayton, and found abandoned, was oc- 
cupied, and possession was at length for- 
mally taken, by an adequate force, of 
Beaufort Island, one month after the first 
arrival of the fleet. The organization of 
the negroes abandoned by their masters, 
or thronging in numbers to the Union 
lines, was a matter of no little difficulty. 
Fortunately the Government was assist- 
ed in the enterprise thus thrown upon 
its hands, by a band of cultivated and 
devoted officers either specially appoint- 
ed or already attached to the military 
service, who gave to the subject their 
most earnest attention. The general 
superintendence and direction of the 
plantations with a view to their preser- 
vation as far as possible and the care 
and regulation of the negro cultivators, 
was assigned by Secretary Chase to Mr. 
Edward L. Pierce as the special agent of 
the Treasury Department. We have al- 
ready called the reader’s attention to the 
services of this gentleman in a similar 
employment in the charge of the contra- 
bands in the department of General But- 
ler at Fortress Monroe.* The ability 
which he exhibited and the experience 
gained in that duty, pointed him. out for 
the larger and more responsible sphere 
in South Carolina. From the two re- 
ports which he presented to the Treas- 
ury Department, reports distinguished 
for their philosophical candor and sys- 
tematic accuracy of statement, we are 
enabled to present an intelligent account 
of some of the more important results 
of this novel and exceedingly embarrass- 
ing undertaking. 

On the 3d of February, 1862, Mr. 
Pierce reported to the Department about 
two hundred plantations on some fifteen 
of the South Carolina Coast islands oc- 
cupied or under the control of the Union 
forces. On these islands, exclusive of 


* Ante vol, i. p. 266-7, 








several thousand refugees and others 
about the encampments at Beaufort and 
Hilton Head, there was an aggregate 
negro population of about eight thou- 
sand—a sufficient number to test the 
capacity and disposition of the race for 
the improvement of the opportunities of 
advancement suddenly thrown in its way. 
The plan proposed for the treatment of 
the negroes had two objects in view,— 
their industrial employment and_ their 
improvement by education. By the for- 
mer their immediate wants would be 
supplied, the plantations saved from 
ruin by cultivation, and various crops 
secured, while missionaries and teachers 
would instruct the young, and by culti- 
vating the intellectual and moral capa- 
city of those under their care, prepare 
them gradually for the real responsibili- 
ties and duties to which they were sub- 
jected. After a cautious review of the 
condition of this people, Mr. Pierce found 
many favorable elements for the solution 
of the problem before him. He came to 
the conclusion that they were “ natur- 
ally religious and simple-hearted—at- 
tached to the places where they have 
lived, still adhering to them both from a 


feeling of local attachment and self-in-. 


terest in securing the means of subsist- 
ance—that they have the knowledge and 
experience requisite to do all the labor 
from the preparation of the ground for 
planting until the cotton is baled, ready 
to be exported; that they, the great 
mass of them, are disposed to labor 
with proper inducements thereto—that 
they lean upon white men and desire 
their protection, and could, therefore, 
under a wise system, be easily brought 
under subordination—that they are sus- 
ceptible to the higher considerations, as 


duty, and the love of offspring, and are- 


not in any way inherently vicious, their 
defects coming from that peculiar condi- 
tion in the past or present, and not from 
constitutional proneness to evil beyond 
what may be attributed to human nature 


—that they have among them natural . 
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chiefs, either by virtue of religious lead- 
ership or superior intelligence, who, be- 
ing first addressed, may exert a health- 
ful influence on the rest. In a word, 
that, in spite of their condition, reported 
to be worse here than in many other 
parts of the rebellious region, there are 
such features in their life and character, 
that the opportunity is now offered to 
; make of them, partially in this genera- 
tion and fully in the next, a happy, in- 
dustrious, law-abiding, free and (hris- 
tian people, if we have but the patience 
and courage to accept it.” * 

To maintain and improve these con- 
ditions was the work before the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Pierce, as its special agent, 
recommended the appointment of Super- 
intendents for the plantations, clothed 
with sufficient power to regulate the con- 
duct and promote the welfare of the 
negroes, by a kind of paternal control. 
A Director General or Governor, it was 
advised, should preside over the whole 
aad maintain a proper police authority, 
in important cases conferring with the 
military authorities in punishing offences. 
Wages were to be given for labor, a 
proper amount of work required from 
all, and should there be any failure to 
perform this duty, the lash was in no 
case to be resorted to, but a trial was to 
be made of ‘‘ the milder and more effec- 
| tive punishments of deprivation of privi- 
leges, isolation from family and society, 
the work-house or even the prison.” 
Forty cents a day was named as a rate 
of remuneration sufficient to supply the 
wants of the laborer, no rent being paid 
for the small house which he occupied. 
Tn accordance with former habits, he was 
to possess his patch of ground to raise 
corn or vegetables, for consumption or 
sale. Missionaries and teachers were to 
be employed in churches and schools. 
The system, of course, was to be only a 
temporary one—to meet in the best pos- 
sible way a difficulty of the times. 











| * Mr. Pierce’s Report to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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the plantations was quite distinct from 
the method pursued with the negroes at 
the camps at Hilton Head and Beaufort. 
There they fell under the charge of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, the Chief 
Quartermaster of the Expeditionary 
Corps, Captain R. Saxton, “a humane 
officer, deeply interested in the matter,” 
having appointed, in November, Mr. Bar- 
nard K. Lee, Jr., of Boston, the Super- 
intendent at Hilton Head. The rate of 
wages was fixed from eight to twelve dol- 
lars a month for mechanics, and from four 
to eight for other laborers. Of the 472 
registered at Hilton Head at the begin- 
ning of February, 1862, 137 were on the 
pay roll. Mr. Lee appears to have had 
little difficulty in maintaining the neces- 
sary order and discipline. At Beau- 
fort, where the negroes were some six 
hundred in number, a school was opened 
with considerable success by the Rey. 
William Peck of Roxbury, Mass. 

Such were the plans and prospects be- 
fore the Government at the end of two 
months from the first occupation of the | 
islands. Four months later, when the 
supervision of these affairs was transfer- | 





This proposed organization of labor for 


red from the Treasury to the War De- 
partment, Mr. Pierce made a, final report 

to the former of his agency. The means 

for the plan of superintendence and in- | 
struction which he had proposed, and 
which had been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, in the absence of authority in the 
Treasury Department to pay the requi- 
site salaries, had been supplied by volun- 
tary charitable associations at the North, 
as the Educational Commission of Bos- 
ton, the National Freedman’s Relief As- 
sociation of New York, and the Port 
Royal Relief Committee of Philadelphia. 
On the 9th of March, forty-one men and 
twelve women, accepted for the duties 
of superintendents and teachers, landed 
with Mr. Pierce at Beaufort. All were 
cultivated, intelligent people, the men 
being of various occupations, farmers, 
mechanics, tradesmen, teachers, physi- 
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cians, clergymen. Others were after- 
wards added, making seventy-four men 
and nineteen women, all of whom were 
assigned to posts of duty on the planta- 
tions, as enumerated in the month of 
June, 189 in number on 17 islands, with 
a negro population of 9,050. Among 
these were 309 mechanics and house ser- 
vants, 693 old, sickly, and unable to 
work, 3619 children not useful for field la- 
bor, and 4429 field hands. More than four 
thousand of the last were paid for their 
labor on the cotton crop, covering 5480 
acres of land. In addition, 8315 acres 
of provisions, corn, potatoes, etc., were 
planted. A satisfactory statement, con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which 
the work was undertaken, in the partial 
demoralization of the laborers in the in- 
terval of months of idleness after the 
departure of their masters, the loss of 
cattle and beasts of burden, and the 
stores of corn on the plantations, the 
want of clothing, the inadequate supply 
of implements of agriculture, the unfay- 
orable effects of intercourse with the 
army, and not least the discouraging in- 
fluence of the non-payment at the proper 
time of the wages promised for the labor 
on the last year’s crop of cotton, which 
had been taken possession of by the 
Government. Among 4,030 laborers, 
$0,479 was paid under Mr. Pierce’s 
agency—a very small sum certainly, for 
several months’ labor, though eked out 
by various contributions of clothing and 
provisions. Small, however, as the pay- 
ment was, we are told, ‘‘ the laborers re- 
ceived it with great satisfaction, as, if 
nothing more, it was at least a recogni- 
tion of their title to wages, and to treat- 
ment as freemen.” The number of cases 
of discipline for idleness reported to and 
acted upon by the military authorities, 
did not exceed forty. The systematic 
efforts at education and religious instruc- 
tion had been pursued with the most en- 
couraging results. Reading and spelling, 
and in some instances writing, had been 
taught to the children, and the Sabbath 
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Schools and Churches had been well at- 
tended. Though in his opinion more 
might have been accomplished, the agent, 
considering the disadvantages and ob- 
structions of the work, came to the con- 
clusion ‘“‘that under the guidance and 
with the help of the fugitive masters, 
had they been so disposed, these people 
might have made their way from bond- 
age and its enforced labor, to freedom 
and its voluntary and compensated la- 
bor, without any essential diminution of 
products, or any appreciable derange- 
ment of social order. In this as in all 
things, the universe is so ordered that 
the most beneficent revolutions, which 
cost life and treasure, may be accom- 
plished justly and in peace, if men have 
only the heart to accept them.” * 

Following the occupation of Port Roy- 
al, possession was taken by Captain 
Dupont of Tybee Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah River. It was suppos- 
ed that this important position, offering a 
ready means of assault upon Fort Pu- 
laski, and controlling the approach to 
Savannah, would not be taken without a 
struggle. The defences, however, con- 
sisting of a strong martello tower and 
battery at its base, were found abandon- 
ed on the arrival of the Union fleet, 
which quietly anchored in the harbor ; 
and the objects of the expedition in elos- 
ing the channel was further facilitated 
by the obstructions placed by the enemy 
in the river at Fort Pulaski. On the 
25th of November, Captain Dupont re- 
ported to Secretary Welles,—‘‘I have the 
honor to inform the department, that the 
flag of the United States is flying over 
the territory of the State of Georgia. 
* * By the fall of Tybee Island, the 
reduction of Fort Pulaski, which is with- 
in easy mortar distance, becomes only a 
question of time.” 

A prominent event on the coast of 
South Carolina was the arrival in De- 
cember of what was called the ‘Stone 





* Mr. Pierce’s Report to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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THE STONE FLEET. 


Fleet.” This was a collection of old and 
condemned merchant vessels, chiefly 
whalers, which had been purchased in 
the New England ports by order of the 
Secretary of the Navy, with the inten- 
tion of aiding the Southern blockade by 
sinking them as an obstruction to the 
entrances of the harbors of Charleston 
and Savannah. <A similar attempt had 
been made in the month of September, 
when a number of schooners, purchased 
in Baltimore, had been sunk in Ocracoke 
Inlet, in North Carolina. Much was ex- 
pected from the fleet, which set sail on 
its errand from New Bedford, at the end 
of November. The vessels, some twen- 
ty-five in number, of three or four hun- 
dred tons each, had been especially pre- 
_pared for their peculiar errand. They 
were stripped of their copper, and of all 
but the necessary equipment to enable 
them to reach their destination, and 
were as heavily laden as the navigation 
of the Atiantic would permit, with blocks 
of granite. Holes were bored in the 
sides, under water, in which pipes were 
inserted, carefully secured with plugs, to 
be withdrawn at the proper time, for the 
sinking of the vessels. Thus laden and 
provided, this novel expedition in due 
time was gathered to the blockading 
squadron on the coast of South Carolina, 
and on the 20th of December an impor- 
tant portion of it, sixteen of the whaling 
vessels from New Bedford and New Lon- 
don, some of them notable ships in their 
day, were sunk off the harbor of Charles- 
ton. The operation, which was conducted 
under the charge of Fleet-Captain Charles 
H. Davis, was skillfully and scientifically 
contrived. The place chosen for the 
sinking of the vessels was the bar at the 
entrance of the main ship channel, six 
miles distant, in a direct southern line, 
from Fort Sumter. The plan was to ar- 
range the ships in such a manner as, 
without entirely destroying, would effec- 
tually perplex the navigation. They 
were accordingly placed at intervals 


from one another, chequer-wise, so that | 
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they might form disturbing currents, and 


it was supposed, would be held in their 
places by the same influences which had 
aided in the formation of the bar. The 
weather was favorable for the operation, 
and though there was some irregularity 
in the settling of the vessels, turning 
them from their appointed places, the 
affair, upon the whole, was carried out 
according to the programme and _ pro- 
nounced a success. ‘The bar,” wrote 
an enthusiastic reporter, when he had 
witnessed the removal of the sails, the 
departure of the captains with the final 
spoil of the dismantled vessels, and had 
listened to the harmless guns of Sumter 
as the last vessel was submerged, ‘“‘ the 
bar is paved with granite, and the har- 
bor is a thing of the past.”* This opin- 
ion or expectation was freely expressed 
by a portion of the press in exaggeration 
of the consequences of the measure, 
which was on the other hand pronoun- 
ced, by persons acquainted with the na- 
ture of the coast, as at most but a tem- 
porary inconvenience. The former no- 
tion for a while, however, appeared to 
prevail, and was eagerly caught up by 
foreign journals indisposed to show much 
consideration for the necessities of the 
United States Government, and was 
made the occasion for the most violent 
outcries against the proceeding, as a bar- 
barous and cruel violation of the laws 
of nature, and rights of the civilized 
world. It was even made the subject 
of diplomatic inquiry and remonstrance, 
when the British Foreign Minister was 
assured by Mr. Seward that there was 
no intention of permanently destroying 
one of the harbors of the world, and re- 
minded that even after the sinking of the 
ships the port had been entered, and the 
blockade broken without difficulty by an 
unfriendly contraband English trader. 

A more serious disaster, at the time. 
to Charleston, was the extensive confla- 
gration which broke out while this stone 
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* Special Correspondence of the New York Tribune, 
December 26, 1861. 
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fleet expedition was in progress. It 
commenced on the night of the 14th of 
December, and continued the following 
day. A number of churches and public 
buildings, with several hundred dwell- 
ings, warehouses and factories were de- 
stroyed, inflicting a loss of millions—a 
loss probably far greater than would 
have been experienced by a serious 
bombardment by the fleet lying off the 
harbor, and in the neighboring waters 
of Port Royal. 

The first movement of consequence in 
General Sherman’s Department after the 
occupation of Beaufort, was a joint mili- 
tary and naval expedition, directed 
against a fortified position of the enemy 
on a mainland at Port Royal Ferry. To 
destroy the works at this point was an 
obvious necessity, as they gave the com- 
mand of the narrow river communica- 
tion, surrounding Port Royal Island with 
opportunities for its permanent obstruc- 
tion to the foe, opposed any attempt to 
penetrate the country, and threatened 
the Union troops at Beaufort. A small 
Government steamer, the Mayflower, 
had been fired into while proceeding to 
sound the channel of the river, and one 
man killed. Accordingly, at the end of 
December, a method of attack was ar- 
ranged by General Sherman and Captain 
Dupont, in which their forces were joint- 
ly to codperate. The enemy’s works at 
the ferry being situated midway oppo- 
site the northern shore of the island, on 
the Coosaw River, it was arranged that 
they should be assailed by the gunboats 
approaching from both east and west, 
while a heavy force should be thrown 
across below, to attack them on their 
left flank. Another body of troops was 
to be at the ferry, ready to cross as 
soon as the way was prepared by the 
gunboats. The command of the naval 
operations was assigned to Commander 
C. R. P. Rodgers; the military move- 


-ments were conducted by Brigadier-Gen- 


eral Stevens. The preparations of both 
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carried out with remarkable accuracy. 
To give spirit and eclat to the move- 
ment, the first day of the New Year was 
selected for its accomplishment. Though 
probably well assured of the final result, 
in the resources of the gunboats, there 
was prospect enough of serious work 
should the assault, as was to be expected, 
be resisted with determination, to give to 
the undertaking sufficient importance 
and responsibility. 

On the 3lst of December the last 
preparations were made for the attack. 
Commander Rodgers brought up from 
the station at Hilton Head to Beaufort 
the gunboats Ottawa, Lieutenant Com- 
manding Stevens, the Pembina, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding Bankhead, and the four 
large boats of the Wabash, each carry- 
ing a 12-pound howitzer, under Lieuten- 
ants Upshur, Luce and Irwin, and Act- 
ing-Master Kempff. At sunset they 
were joined by the armed steamer Hale, 
Acting-Master Commanding Foster. The 
two other vessels of the force assigned 
to Commander Rodgers, the gunboat 
Seneca, Lieutenant Commanding Am- 
men, and the ferry boat Ellen, Master 
Commanding Budd, passed up the Broad 
River, on the westerly side of Port Roy- 
al Island, to approach the ferry by 
Whale River towards the north. In the 
night, the vessels in Beaufort River as- 
cended to within two miles of the Coo- 
saw, awaiting the movement at daylight. 
General Stevens, meanwhile, was for- 
warding his forces to the vicinity of the 
ferry, and to the point of embarkation 
at the corner of the island, where Brick- 
yard Creek, a continuation of the Beau- 
fort River, unites with the Coosaw. The 
troops destined for the expedition, were 
Colonel Frazer’s 47th and Colonel Per- 
ry’s 48th New York regiments, and the 
regiments of General Stevens’ brigade, 
the 79th New York Highlanders, Major 
Morrison, the 50th Pennsylvania, Col- 
onel Crist, the 8th Michigan, Colonel 
Fenton, and the 100th Pennsylvania 


were made with the greatest. skill, and | ‘‘ Roundheads,” Colonel Leasure, 
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At four in the morning Commander 
Rodgers started in advance with the 
launches, and at daylight joined General 
Stevens at the place of embarkation on 
the river. The troops were placed on 
flatboats, and at eight o’clock the first 
detachment—the Highlanders and 50th 
Pennsylvania—was landed ‘in safety, un- 
‘der cover of the launches at Chisholm’s 
Plantation, about four miles below the 
ferry, by water. Lieutenant Irwin of 
the navy, accompanied them with two 
of the light howitzers from the Wabash. 
The Ottawa, Pembina and Hale now en- 
tered the Coosaw, and the expedition 
proceeded in force to the next landing, 
about a mile above, at Adam’s Planta- 
tion. There the remainder of the troops 
intended for this movement were landed, 
and, joined by the party from below, 
proceeded with the military operations 
of the day. 

At half-past one in the afternoon, 
General Stevens set his column in mo- 
tion, throwing out skirmishers in ad- 
vance, whose work was greatly facilita- 
ted by the steady fire from the gunboats 
into the woods in their front as they 
proceeded. The 79th Highlanders led 
the way, while the brunt of the affair, as 
it proved, fell upon the Michigan regi- 
ment, which was employed in skirmish- 
ing on the right flank. On approaching 
the ferry, fire was opened from a con- 
cealed battery of the enemy, in the 
woods, which the Michigan soldiers met 
at close quarters with great gallantry. 
Nine members of the regiment were 


wounded in the conflict, including Major | 
| the Hale, were sent to the lower landing 


Watson. The only other casualties of 
the day were two members of the 50th 
Pennsylvania slightly wounded. The 
' Ottawa presently reached the Ferry, but 
no answer was returned to her guns 
from the shore. In anticipation of the 
visit of the gunboats, the fort had been 








ing assisted in destroying the works of 
the enemy at Seabrook on their way. 
The ferry was now reépened, when the 
Pennsylvania Roundheads passed over, 
and occupied the fort, where they were 
joined about four o’clock by General 
Stevens’ advanced guard. ‘The ene- 
my,” continues Commodore Rodgers, in 
his Report, “appearing in force and in 


line of battle upon the right of our 


troops, at fifteen minutes past four 
o'clock the Ottawa moved down the riv- 
er a short distance with the Pembina, 
and opened fire with 11-inch Parrott 
guns, their shells falling among the ene- 
my’s troops with great effect, driving 
them into the woods and clearing the 
flank of our column, where the skirmish- 
ers had been engaged, and the enemy 
had opened fire from a field battery of 
several pieces. Soon after sunset we 
ceased firing for a while, and the enemy 
sent a flag of truce to one of our advan- 
ced posts, to ask permission to carry off 
their killed and wounded. Just then the 
gunboats reépened, and before General 
Stevens’ messenger could convey his re- 
ply, that the firing should cease for an 
hour, to enable the enemy to carry off 
their wounded, the officer who had 
brought the flag had galloped off. At 
sunset I landed our heavy howitzer, di- 
recting Lieutenant Upshur to place it in 
battery with the guns already on shore 
under Lieutenant Irwin, there being no 
artillery with the brigade but that of the 
Wabash. At the same time Lieutenant 
Luce, with the second launch and its 
rifled gun, and Lieutenant Barnes, with 


to protect the boats and steamer in which 
our troops had crossed, and superintend 
their removal to the ferry, which was 
accomplished about midnight. At sun- 
rise we reémbarked our boat-guns. At 
thirty minutes past nine o’clock on the 


abandoned, and the guns, with the ex- morning of the 2d, the enemy again ap- 


ception of one, removed. The Seneca 
and Ellen, meanwhile, had come within 


pearing in the wood, we opened a hot 
fire of shot and shells from the Ottawa, 


signal distance from the other side, hav- | Seneca, Pembina, Ellen, and Hale, and 


as 
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after firing briskly for a time, slackened 
the fire so as to drop a shot or shell into 
the woods about once a minute. At forty 
minutes past nine o’clock our troops be- 
gan to recross the ferry, and were all over 
by noon, our field-guns having been land- 
ed, at the request of General Stevens, to 
cover the rear of the returning column. 
The enemy made no further demonstra- 
tion.” The batteries were destroyed, and 


the houses in the vicinity burnt. The reb- 
els suffered severely from the fire of the 
gunboats, and the muskets of the Michigan 
regiment. Such was the affair at Port 
Royal Ferry on the lst of January—a 
simple but effective demonstration of the 
resources and spirit of the Union forces on 
the coast which secured the uninterrupted 
possession of the advantages gained on the 
islands by the victory at Hilton Head. 


Cran tte aoe 


THE TRENT AFFAIR. 


A Few days after the occupation of 
Port Royal, described in the last chap- 
ter, while men’s minds were fully occu- 
pied with the calculation of the possibili- 
ties or probable consequences of the re- 
cent victory, loyal citizens throughout 
the country were gratified with the un- 
expected intelligence of the capture of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, the newly ap- 
pointed Confederate Commissioners — to 
England and France. The escape of 
the blockade by these persons with their 
Secretaries of Legation from Charleston, 
South Carolina, had been a matter of 
particular congratulation with the rebels, 
They were the bearers, it was understood, 
of communications to the respective Gov- 
ernments to which they were-sent, which 
would doubtless advance the much longed 
for recognition by the great European 
powers of the Southern Confederacy. 
The prominent position of the Ambassa- 
dors among the chief promoters and in- 
stigators of the rebellion from the begin- 
ning ; the confident arrogance of the 
Virginian who had the credit of repre- 
senting the pride and spirit of the Old 
Dominion in their intensest form of hos- 
tility to the North, with the well-known 
bold intriguing character of Slidell, un- 


doubtedly gave to their movements pe- 
culiar interest and importance. 





James Murray Mason was born in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, in the year 
1797. He was a member of one of the 
oldest and most honored families in the 
State. The first ancestor of the family 
who came to the country, was an English 
royalist who had been a member of the 
English Parliament in the reign of Charles 
I., had served as an officer in the loyalist 
army in the Revolution, and on the de- 
feat at Worcester escaped in the dis- 
guise of a peasant and embarked for 
Virginia. A member of the family, in 
the American Colonial Era, married a 
daughter of Sir William Temple. All 
will remember the services in the War 
of Independence rendered by George Ma- 
son, and the prominent part borne by him 
in the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution. He was the grandfather of the 
present Confederate ambassador to Eng- 
land. Educated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and at the College of William 
and Mary, at Williamsburg, where he 
was prepared for the bar, the grandson 
early entered upon political life. He was 
several times a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, became a Member 
of Congress in 1837, and ten years after 
took that seat in the United States Sen- 
ate which he held till the outbreak of the 
rebellion. His position in that body for 
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several sessions as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, doubtless 
had its influence in his selection as a 
diplomatic agent abroad of the Confed- 
erate States. We have seen his choice 
on occasion of the Secession and the part 
he took in his native State in its assaults 
upon the Government.* His course in 
the Senate was chiefly noticeable for the 
defiant tone with which he supported the 
pretensions of the Southern party. Un- 
like his grandfathér, who was a resolute 
opponent of the institution of slavery, 
he was one of the most strenuous advo- 
cates of the new pro-slavery policy— 
was the author of the fugitive slave bill 
—and had long made up his mind in 
favor of the separation from the Union 
of the Southern States. 

John Slidell, the Commissioner to 
France, was a native of New York. 
Born in the year 1798, he was a few 
years older than his coadjutor. A duel 
in his youth with Stephen Price the 
well-known theatrical manager, was fol- 
lowed by his retirement to New Orleans, 
where he pushed his fortunes in the law 
and in political life. He was appointed 
United States District Attorney at that 
city by President Jackson, was frequent- 
ly sent to the State Legislature, and was 
elected a member of the national House 
of Representatives. While a member 


of Congress he was prominently brought | 


to the notice of the public by his ap- 
pointment by President Polk as Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordin- 
ary to Mexico on the eve of the war 
with that country. The difficulties, how- 
ever, between the two nations had gone 
too far for negotiation—at least it was 
so thought by the government at Mexico, 
and Mr. Slidell was not received in his 
diplomatic capacity. On the retirement 
of Mr. Soulé from his seat in the United 
States Senate to enter upon his mission 
to Spain, Mr. Slidell was appointed as 
his successor, and upon the conclusion of 
the term was again elected. He was an 


* Ante vol. i. p. 248. 
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active agent of Mr. Buchanan’s admin- 
istration, which he .greatly influenced, 
and the rebellion found him among the 
most conspicuous of the secessionists. 
We have already noticed his farewell to 
the Senate.* Of late years he had also 
borne a prominent part in the disturbed 
local politics of New Orleans, and un- 
doubtedly was well qualified, as a thor- 
ough partisan and ambitious advocate of 
Southern independence, to represent the 
Confederacy wherever he might be sent. 

Of course persons so well known would 
not think of making their way through 
the Northern States to embark for Eu- 
rope. A better chance was to take the 
risk of the blockade. Accordingly, a lit- 
tle before midnight of the 11th of Octo- 
ber the party consisting of Mr. Mason 
of Virginia, his secretary Mr. McFar- 
land, Mr. John Slidell of Louisiana, ac- 
companied by his wife and four children 
and his secretary Mr. Eustis with his 
wife, together with some other agents of 
the Confederates, among whom, it was 
said, was Captain Coxeter, late of the Pri- 
vateer Jeff. Davis, embarked at Charles- 
ton on board the small steamer Theodora. 
The night was dark and the obscurity 
was increased by a light rain. Under 
these favoring circumstances the steamer 
escaped the notice of the Union ships off 
the harbor and made her way in safety 
to the port of Nassau, in New Provi- 
dence. There the party would have dis- 
embarked and taken the British steamer 
by which communication is kept up be- 
tween England and the island, but learn- 
ing that this vessel made New York her 
stopping place, they were needs compell- 
ed to choose some other route. ‘“ How- 
ever gratifying a sight of New York 
might have been under other cireum- 
stances,” as the Charleston Mercury, in 
reciting these particulars, with an unin- 
tentional foreshadowing of coming events, 
remarked, ‘‘ the commissioners determin- 
ed on this instance to forego the plea- 
sure.” The Theodora then sailed for 


aw 
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Cuba, landed the commissioners at Car- 
denas on the 16th, and the next day en- 
tered the port of Havana displaying the 
Confederate flag. There the ambassa- 
dors were well received by their friends 
and the supporters of the Southern re- 
volt. 

Meanwhile the reported departure of 
the Commissioners had made some stir at 
Washington and throughout the country. 
It was said on the authority of a South- 
ern newspaper, that they had escaped 
from Charleston in the steamer Nash- 
ville, a privateering vessel fitting out at 
that port, which, as subsequently ascer- 
tained, did not leave till more than a 
fortnight after the Theodora. Govern- 
ment vessels were immediately dispatch- 
ed in pursuit to the Bermudas, whither 
the Nashville had directed her course, 
and to the coast of England, whither it 
was supposed she would speedily pro- 
ceed. ‘To none of the vessels, however, 
specially sent out to intercept the Nash- 
ville, were the ambassadors the destined 
prize. Their capture was reserved for 
an eminent officer of the American Navy, 
whose accidental return to this region 
from a foreign station threw him at the 
time upon their track. 

Captain Charles Wilkes, into whose 
hands they fell, a native of the State of 
New York, born in 1805, had entered 
the navy at the age of thirteen, and had 
long been distinguished in the service, 
being specially known by his scientific 
acquirements and by his command of the 
Exploring Expedition sent out by the 
American Government to the South Pa- 
cific in 1838. His narrative of the ob- 
servations and discoveries of the Expe- 
dition covering a period of four years, 
published on his return, brought him to 
the notice of the European public, and 
he received the gold medal of the Lon- 
don Geographical Society as a recogni- 
tion of his achievements. He subse- 
quently published a work relating to 
California and Oregon, entitled ‘‘ West- 
ern America.” 








been assigned to special duty near 
Washington. At the time of the de- 
parture of the Confederate Commission- 
ers he was on his way home from the 
Coast of Africa in command of the 
United States vessel San Jacinto, a first 
class screw steam sloop, mounting thir- 
teen guns. 

Approaching the American Coast, Cap- 
tain Wilkes put into the island of St. 
Thomas, and there, gaining information 
of the movements of the Confederate 
privateer Sumter, went in pursuit of her 
in the Gulf of Mexico and at various 
West India stations. At Cienfuegos he 
learnt that the Theodora had run the 
blockade from Charleston and reached 


Havana, whither he proceeded to watch 


her movements and capture her if possi- 
ble on her return to the Southern States. 
On reaching Havana, on the 31st. of Oc- 
tober, he found that the Theodora had 
already departed, leaving the Confeder- 
ate ambassadors and their suite, enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the British Consul 
and their sympathizing friends while they 
awaited the arrival of the West India 
packet, the regular means of communi- 
cation with Europe, the English steamer 
Trent, Captain Moir, which would leave 
the island on the 7th of November. 
The Trent ran from Vera Cruz by way 
of Havana to St. Thomas, where another 
vessel carried the passengers and mails 
to Southampton. Having ascertained 
the intention of the Commissioners, and 
having satisfied himself of his legal 
rights in the premises, Captain Wilkes 
at once came to the conclusion that it 
was his duty to capture the ambassadors 
on their passage. In his own words : 
‘‘T made up my mind to fill up with coal 
and leave the port as soon as possible to 
await at a suitable position on the route 
of the steamer to St. Thomas to inter- 
cept her and take them out.” Accord- 
ingly, making his preparations in haste, 
he left the port on the 2d of November, 
and presently directed his course to Key 


Of late years he had | West, where he expected to find the 
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Powhatan or some other steamer to ac- 
company him to the Bahama Channel 
“to make it impossible for the steamer 
in which Messrs. Slidell and Mason were 
to embark to escape either in the night 
or day.” The Powhatan, however, had 
left the day before his arrival, and he 
was obliged to rely solely upon the vigi- 
lance of the officers and crew of his own 
ship. Running back to the northern 
side of Cuba on the 4th, he was in hopes 
of receiving a telegraphic communica- 
tion from the coast from the United 
States consul-general, Mr. Shufelt, ad- 
vising him of the exact time of the de- 
parture of the English packet. In this 
also he was disappointed, when he ran 
to the eastward some ninety miles where 
the old Bahama Channel contracts to the 
width of fifteen miles some two hundred 
and forty miles from the Havana, and in 
sight of the Paredon del Grande light- 
house. There, continues Captain Wilkes 
in his report to the Secretary of the 
Navy, ‘‘ we cruised until the morning of 
the 8th awaiting the steamer, believing 
that if she left at the usual time she 
must pass us about noon of the 8th, and 
we could not possibly miss her. At 
11.40 a. mM. on the 8th her smoke was 
first seen; at 12 mM. our position was 
_to the westward of the entrance into 
the narrowest part of the channel, and 
about nine miles northeast from the light- 
house of Paredon del Grande, the near- 
est point of Cuba to us. We were all 
prepared for her, beat to quarters, and 
orders were given to Lieutenant D. M. 
Fairfax to have two boats manned and 
armed to. board her and make Messrs. 
Slidell, Mason, Eustis, and Macfarland 
prisoners, and send them immediately 
on board. The steamer approached and 
hoisted English colors, our ensign was 
hoisted, and a shot was fired across her 
bow ; she maintained her speed and 
showed no disposition to heave-to ; then 
a shell was fired across her bow, which 
brought her to. I hailed that I intended 
to send a boat on board, and Lieutenant 





Fairfax, with the second cutter of this 
ship, was despatched. He met with 
some difficulty, and remaining on -board 
the steamer with a part of the boat’s 
crew, sent her back to request more 
assistance: the captain of the steamer 
having declined to show his papers and 
passenger list, a foree became necessary 
to search her. Lieutenant James A. 
Greer was at once despatched in the 
third cutter, also manned and armed, 
Messrs. Slidell, Mason, Eustis, and Mac- 
farland were recognized and told they 
were required to go on board this ship. 
This they objected to until an overpow- 
ering force compelled them: much per- 
suasion was used and a little force, and 
at about two o’clock they were brought 
on board this ship and received by me. 
Two other boats were then sent to expe- 
dite the removal of their baggage and 
some stores, when the steamer, which 
proved to be the Trent, was suffered to 
proceed on her route to the eastward, 
and at 3.30 P.M. we bore away to the 
northward and westward. The whole 
time employed was two hours and thir- 
teen minutes. 

‘Tt was my determination,” adds Cap- 
tain Wilkes, ‘‘ to have taken possession 
of the Trent, and sent her to Key West 
as a prize, for resisting the search and 
carrying these passengers, whose charac- 
ter and objects were well known to the 
captain ; but the reduced number of my 
officers and crew, and the large number 
of passengers on board, bound to Ku- 
rope, who would be put to great incon- 
venience, decided me to allow them to 
proceed. Finding the families of Messrs. 
Slidell and EKustis on board, I tendered 
them the offer of my cabin for their ac- 
commodation to accompany their hus- 
bands ; this they declined, however, and 
proceeded in the Trent. Before closing 
this despatch I would bring to your no- 
tice the notorious action of her British 
Majesty’s subjects, the consul general of 
Cuba and those on board the Trent, in 
doing everything to aid and abet the es- 
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cape of these four persons, and endeav- 
oring to conceal their persons on board. 
No passports or papers of any descrip- 
tion were in possession of them from the 
federal government ; and for this and 
other reasons which will readily occur 
to you I made them my prisoners, and 
shall retain them on board here until I 
hear from you what disposition is to be 
made of them. I cannot close this re- 
port without bearing testimony to the 
admirable manner in which all the offi- 
cers and men of this ship performed 
their duties, and the cordial manner in 
which they carried out my orders. To 
Lieutenant Fairfax I beg leave to call 
your particular attention for the praise- 
worthy manner in which he executed the 
delicate duties with which he was in- 
trusted ; it met and has received my 
warmest thanks.” 

Such is the outline in his own language 
of Captain Wilkes’ memorable capture of 
the ambassadors on board the Trent. 


The importance of the affair, and the 
interest which was at once manifested in 
all its details, require a more particular 
narrative of the transaction, which we 
shall supply from the official reports of 


those engaged in the arrest. Lieutenant 
D. M. Fairfax, a native of Virginia, the 
executive officer ordered to board the 
Trent, repaired alongside the packet in 
an armed cutter, accompanied by Mr. 
Houston, second assistant engineer, and 
Mr. Grace the boatswain. Leaving the 
two officers in the boat “ with orders to 
await until it became necessary to show 
some force,” he went on board the Trent 
alone, was shown up by the first officer 
_ to the quarter-deck, where he met the 
Captain, and informing him who he was, 
asked to see the passenger list. This 
the Captain refused, when Lieutenant 
Fairfax informed him that he had infor- 
mation of Mr. Mason, Mr. Slidell, Mr. 
Kustis, and Mr. McFarland having taken 
their passage in the packet, and that he 
would satisfy himself whether they were 
on board before allowing the packet to 
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proceed. Mr. Slidell hearing his name 
mentioned came up and asked the Lieu- 
tenant if he wished to see him. Mr. 
Mason and the secretaries also came for- 
ward, when Lieutenant Fairfax stated 
the object of his visit. The Captain of 
the Trent opposed anything like the 
search of his vessel, nor would he con- 
sent to show papers or passenger-list. 
‘The commissioners and their secre- 
taries also protested,” continues Lieu- 
tenant Fairfax, ‘‘against my arresting 
and sending them to the United States 
steamer near by. There was consider- 
able noise among the passengers just 
about this time and that led Mr. Hous- 
ton and Mr. Grace to repair on board 
with some six or eight men all armed.” 
Finding his efforts unsuccessful to per- 
suade Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason to go 
with him peaceably, Lieutenant Fairfax 
directed Mr. Houston to return to Captain 
Wilkes on the San Jacinto and inform him 
that the four gentlemen named in his or- 
der were on board, and that force must 
be applied to take them out of the packet. 
‘‘About three minutes after,” proceeds 
Lieutenant Fairfax, ‘there was still 
greater excitement on the quarter-deck, 
which brought Mr. Grace with his armed 
party. I, however, deemed the presence 
of any armed men unnecessary and only 
calculated to alarm the ladies present, 
and directed Mr. Grace to return to the 
lower deck where he had been since 
first coming on board.” In less than 
half an hour after the first boarding of 
the Trent, Lieutenant Greer arrived in 
the third cutter, bringing with him Third 
Assistant Engineer Hale, Paymaster’s 
Clerk Simpson, Master’s Mate Dahlgren, 
a sergeant, a corporal and six privates 
of marines, four machinists and the crew 
of thirteen men, the whole party being 
well armed. On reaching the packet 
Lieutenant Greer, according to orders 
from Lieutenant Fairfax, brought the 
marines on board and stationed them 
alongside of the armed men already 
there, just outside of the main deck 
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cabin, where the “four gentlemen” in 
request had gone to pack up their bag- 
gage. Lieutenant Fairfax meanwhile re- 
newed his efforts in the cabin to induce 
the commissioners to accompany him to 
the San Jacinto, which they refused to 
do unless force was applied. He ac- 
cordingly called in to his assistance four 
or five officers, and first taking hold of 
Mr. Mason’s shoulder, with another offi- 
cer on the opposite side, went as far as 
the gangway of the steamer and deliv- 
ered him over to Lieutenant Greer to be 
placed in the boat. He then returned 
for Mr. Slidell, who insisted that he 
must apply considerable force to get 
him to go, when Lieutenant Fairfax, 
calling in at last three officers, he also 
was, ‘“ with a gentle application of force,” 
taken in charge and handed over to Mr. 
Greer. The arrest of Mr. Slidell caused 
no little commotion in the cabin. “ There 
was much loud talking,” says Lieutenant 
Greer, ‘‘and above all was heard a wo- 
man’s voice. The passengers and ship’s 
officers were making all kinds of dis- 
agreeable and contemptuous noises and 
remarks. Just then Mr. Houston came 
to me and said he thought there would 
be trouble. I told him to ask Mr. Fair- 
fax if I should bring in the marines. 
He returned with an answer to bring 
them in. At that time I heard some one 
eall out ‘shoot him.’ I ordered the ma- 
rines to come into the cabin, which they 
did at quick time. As they advanced 
the passengers fell back. Mr. Fairfax 
then ordered the marines to go out of 
the cabin, which they did, Mr. Slidell 
at the same time jumping out of a win- 
dow of a state-room into the cabin, 
where he was arrested by Mr. Fairfax, 
and was then brought by Mr. Hall and 
Mr. Grace to the boat, into which he 
got.” Mr. McFarland and Mr. Eustis, 
after protesting, went quietly into the 
boat. — 

Lieutenant Greer in a postscript to his 
report to Captain Wilkes, sets forth more 
particularly the “ disagreeable and con- 





temptuous remarks” which were made by 
the passengers and officers of the Trent. 
“ When I first went on board,” says he, 
“with the marines, and at intervals dur- 
ing my stay, the officers of the steamer 
made a great many irritating remarks to 
each other and to the passengers, which 
were evidently intended for our benefit. 
Among other things said were: ‘Did 
you ever hear of such an outrage?’ 
‘Marines on board! why, this looks 
devilish like mutiny.’ ‘These Yankees 
will have to pay well for this.’ ‘ This is 
the best thing in the world for the South ; 
England will open the blockade.’ ‘We 
will have a good chance at them now.’ 
‘Did you ever hear of such a piratical 
act?’ ‘Why, this is a perfect Bull’s 
Run!’ ‘They would not have dared to 
have done it if an English man-of-war 
had been in sight!’ The mail agent, (a 
man in the uniform of a commander in 
the royal navy, I think,) was very indig- 
nant and talkative, and tried several 
times to get me into a discussion of the 
matter. - I told him I was not there for 
that purpose. He was very bitter ; he 
told me that the English squadron would 
raise the blockade in twenty days after 
his report of this outrage (I think he said 
outrage) got home ; that the northerners 
might as well give up now, ete., ete. 
Most all the officers of the vessel showed 
an undisguised hatred for the northern 
people, and a sympathy for the Confed- 
erates. I will do the captain of the ves- 
sel the justice to say that he acted diff- 
erently from the rest, being, when I saw 
him, very reserved and dignified. The 
officers and men of our party took no 
apparent notice of the remarks that were 
made, and acted with the greatest for- 
bearance.” 

The ‘‘scene ” in the cabin on the ar- 
rest of Mr. Slidell has a particular eluci- 
dation in a statement subsequently com- 
municated to the London Zimes by the 
Purser of the Trent, and in an after-din- 
ner speech of Captain Williams, R. N., 
Her Majesty’s mail agent on board the 
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packet. The Purser, after describing 
the first movements of the San Jacinto 
and Lieutenant Fairfax, records the pro- 
testations of Captain Williams, ‘‘ he be- 
ing the only person on board directly 
representing Her Majesty. During the 
whole of this time (he adds) the San Ja- 
cinto was about 200 yards distant from 
us on the port beam, her broadside guns, 
which were all manned, directly bearing 
upon us. Any open resistance to such a 
force was, of course, hopeless, although 
from the loud and repeated plaudits 
which followed Captain Williams’ pro- 
testations and which were joined in by 
every one without exception, of the 
passengers congregated on the quarter- 
deck, men of all nations, and from the 
manifested desire of some to resist to 
the last, I have no doubt but that every 
person would have joined heart and soul 
in the struggle had our commander but 
given the order. Such an order he 
could not, under such adverse circum- 
stances, conscientiously give, and it was 
therefore considered sufficient that a 
party of marines, with bayonets fixed, 
should forcibly lay hands on the gentle- 
men named. This was done, and the 
gentlemen retired to their cabins to 
arrange some changes of clothing. <A 
most heart-rending scene now took place 
between Mr. Slidell, his eldest daughter, 
a noble girl devoted to her father, and 
the Lieutenant. It would require a far 
more able pen than mine to describe 
how, with flashing eye and quivering lip, 
she threw herself in the doorway of the 
cabin where her father was, resolved to 
defend him with her life, till, the order 
being given to the marines to advance, 
which they did with bayonets pointed at 
this poor defenceless girl, her father end- 
ing the painful scene by escaping from a 
window, when he was immediately seized 
by the marines and hurried into the boat, 
calling out to Captain Moir as he left 
that he held him and his government re- 
sponsible for this outrage.” 

Captain Williams’ account of the af- | 
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fair, at a dinner given to him shortly 
after his arrival in England, in honor of 
the event, by the Royal Western Yacht 
Club at Plymouth, is still more particu- 
lar. As characteristic of the scene we 
preserve the interruptions of the audi- 
ence as noted in the English report. ‘I 
am going,” said he in the course of his 
speech, ‘‘to speak of Mrs. Slidell and 
her daughters. (Hear, hear, and ‘Cheers 
for them.’) I tell you, sir, that Miss Sli- 
dell branded one of the officers to his 
face with his infamy, having been her 
father’s guest not ten days before. (‘ Dis- 
graceful,’ and ‘ Bravo for Miss Slidell.’) 
No words of mine shall pass my lips on 
a political point. I have no political 
feelings. I do as I am ordered. Mr. 
Fairfax denied that the marines made a 
rush toward Miss Slidell at the charge, 
with fixed bayonets. I believe when I 
lay my hand on my heart (suiting the 
action to the word) and say, as I hope 
for mercy in the day of judgment, it is 
true that they did so. (Hear, hear.) 
Miss Slidell—and no girl in this world 
has been pained more at the mention of 
her name in the public papers than she 
has been by the manner in which some 
persons have alluded to it, not pained 
by their having stated the manner in 
which she acted—(cheers)—but some of 
the public papers described her as havy- 
ing slapped Mr. Fairfax’s face. (Cries 
of ‘Serve him right if she did,’ and 
‘Bravo.’) She did strike Mr. Fairfax. 
(‘Loud cheers for her then.’) She did 
strike Mr. Fairfax—(cheers)—but she 
did not do it with the vulgarity of ges- 
ture which has been attributed to her. 
Miss Slidell was with her father in the 
cabin, with her arm encircling his neck, 
and she wished to be taken to prison 
with her father. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Fair- 
fax attempted to get into the cabin—I 
do not say forcibly, for Ido not say a 
word against Mr. Fairfax, so far as his 
manner is concerned—he attempted to 
get her away by inducements. In her 
agony, then, she did strike him in the 
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face three times. I wish that Miss Sli- 
dell’s little knuckles had struck me in 
the face. I should like to have the 
mark forever. (Oh! and laughter.)” 

The rebel Commissioners having thus 
been transferred to the deck of the San 
Jacinto, the Trent, without further de- 
tention, proceeded on her voyage to St. 
Thomas, and Captain Wilkes leaving the 
north side of Cuba ran through the San- 
taren passage and up the coast from St. 
Augustine to Charleston where he com- 
municated with the blockading squadron, 
and, in his own words “ regretted being 
too late to take a part in the Expedition 
to Port Royal.” On the 15th the San 
Jacinto reached Hampton Roads, where 
the news of the capture of the Commis- 
sioners was immediately transmitted to 
Washington. The next day Captain 
Wilkes sailed for New York, where, on 
his arrival off the harbor, he was met 
by a United States Marshal with instruc- 
tions to proceed directly to Boston and 
deliver his prisoners to the custody of 
the United States officer at Fort War- 
ren. 

On his way to New York Captain 
Wilkes prepared a second dispatch to 


the Government, in which he partica- 


larly stated the motives which had in- 
fluenced him in the arrest of the ambas- 
sadors. When he heard of their depar- 
ture, he says, “I determined to intercept 
them, and carefully examined all the au- 


thorities on international law to which I 


had access, viz.: Kent, Wheaton, and 
Vattel, besides various decisions of Sir 
William Scott, and other judges of the 
admiralty court of Great Britain, which 
bore upon the rights of neutrals and 
their responsibilities. The governments 
of Great Britain, France, and Spain, 
having issued proclamations that the 
Confederate States were viewed, con- 
sidered, and treated as belligerents, and 
knowing that the ports of Great Britain, 
France, Spain, and Holland, in the West 
Indies, were open to their vessels, and 
that they were admitted to all the cour- 








tesies and protection vessels of the United 


States received, every aid and attention 


being given them, proved clearly that 
they acted upon this view and decision, 
and brought them within the internation- 
al law of search and under the responsi- 
bilities. I therefore felt no hesitation in 
boarding and searching all vessels of 
whatever nation I fell in with, and have 
done so. The question arose in my mind 
whether I had the right to capture the 
persons of these commissioners, whether 
they were amenable to capture. There 
was no doubt I had the right to cap- 
ture vessels with wrztten despatches ; 
they are expressly referred to in all 
authorities, subjecting the vessel to seiz- 
ure and condemnation if the captain of 
the vessel had the knowledge of their 
being on board; but these gentlemen 
were not despatches in the literal sense, 
and did not seem to come under that 
designation, and nowhere could I find a 
case in point. That they were commis- 
sioners I had ample proof from their 
own avowal, and bent on mischievous 


and traitorous errands against our coun- 
try, to overthrow its institutions, and 


enter into treaties and alliances with 
foreign States, expressly forbidden by 
the Constitution. They had been pre- 
sented to the captain general of Cuba by 
her Britannic Majesty’s consul general, 
but the captain general told me that he 
had not received them in that capacity, 
but as distinguished gentlemen and stran- 
gers. I then considered them as the em- 


bodiment of despatches ; and as they had 


openly declared themselves as charged 
with all authority from the Confederate 
government to form treaties and allian- 
ces tending to the establishment of their 
independence, I became satisfied that 
their mission was adverse and criminal 
to the Union, and it therefore became 
my duty to arrest their progress and 
capture them if they had no_ passports 
or papers from the federal government, 
as provided for under the law of nations, 
viz: ‘That foreign ministers of a bellig- 
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erent on board of neutral ships are re- 
quired to possess papers from the other 
belligerent to permit them to pass free.’ 
Report and assumption gave them the 
title of ministers to France and England ; 
but inasmuch as they had not been re- 
ceived by either of these powers, I did 
not conceive they had immunity attached 
to their persons, and were but escaped 
conspirators, plotting and contriving to 
overthrow the government of the United 
States, and they were therefore not to be 
considered as having any claim to the 
immunities attached to the character 
they thought fit to assume. 

“As respects the steamer,” continues 
Captain Wilkes, ‘‘in which they em- 
barked, I ascertained in the Havana 
that she was a merchant vessel plying 
between Vera Cruz, the Havana, and 
St. Thomas, carrying the mail by con- 
tract. The agent of the vessel, the son 
of the British consul at Havana, was 
well aware of the character of these 
persons ; that they engaged their pas- 
sage and did embark in the vessel ; his 
father had visited them and introduced 
them as ministers of the Confederate 
States on their way to England and 
France. They went in the steamer with 
the knowledge and by the consent of the 
captain, who endeavored afterwards to 
conceal them by refusing to exhibit the 
passenger list and the papers of the ves- 
sel. There can be no doubt he knew 
they were carrying highly important 
despatches, and were endowed with in- 
structions inimical to the United States. 
This rendered his vessel (a neutral) a 
good prize, and I determined to take 
possession of her, and, as I mentioned in 
my report, send her to Key West for 
adjudication, where, I am well satisfied, 
she would have been condemned for 
carrying these persons, and for resisting 
to be searched. The cargo was also 
liable, as all the shippers were knowing 
to the embarkation of these ive des- 
patches, and their traitorous motives 
and actions to the Union of the United 
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States. I forbore to seize her, however, 
in consequence of my being so reduced 
in officers and crew, and the derange- 
ment it would cause innocent persons, 
there being a large number of passen- 
gers who would have been put to great 
loss and inconvenience, as well as dis- 
appointment, from the interruption it 
would have caused them in not being 
able to join the steamer from St. Thomas 
to Europe. I therefore concluded to 
sacrifice the interests of my officers and 
crew in the prize, and suffered the 
steamer to proceed, after the necessary 
detention to effect the transfer of these 
commissioners, considering I had _ ob- 
tained the important end I had in view, 
and which affected the interests of our 
country and interrupted the action of 
that of the confederates. I would add 
that the conduct of her Britannic Majes- 
ty’s subjects, both official and others, 
showed but little regard or obedience to 
her proclamation, by aiding and abet- 
ting the views and endeavoring to con- 
ceal the persons of these commissioners. 

‘“T have pointed out sufficient reasons 
to show you that my action in this case 
was derived from a firm conviction that 
it became my duty to make these parties 
prisoners, and to bring them to the 
United States. Although in my giving 
up this valuable prize I have deprived 
the officers and crew of a well-earned 
reward, I am assured they are quite con- 
tent to forego any advantages which 
might have accrued to them under the 
circumstances. I may add that, having 
assumed the responsibility, I am willing 
to abide the result.” 

Such was the case as presented by 
Captain Wilkes to his Government on 
his return. Accompanying the report 
of Captain Wilkes to the Secretary of 
the Navy was a letier to the Command- 
er of the San Jacinto, written on ship- 
board, signed by the commissioners and 
their secretaries, setting forth the main 
facts of their capture, in general agree- 
ment with the statements which we have 
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already presented. It was intended as 
a protest, doubtless, with a view to a 
claim for protection from the British 
Government. The further voyage of 
the San Jacinto from New York to Bos- 
ton was stormy, and there was a short 
detention at Newport where the ship 
was obliged to put in for coal, and an- 
other of a day, in consequence of the 
severity of the weather, at Holmes’ 
Hole, so that the San Jacinto did not 
reach Boston Harbor till Sunday the 
24th, the sixth day after her departure 
from New York. The Commissioners and 
their Secretaries were then landed at 
Fort Warren and consigned to the care 
of Captain Dimick, the former defender 
of Fortress Monroe, who had recently 
been assigned to this new and important 
post of duty. With the baggage of the 
Commissioners, as the journals of the 
day were careful to note, were several 
cases of wines and liquors, a number of 
boxes of cigars, and two casks of bottled 
Scotch ale, which had been procured 
from the stores of the Trent for the com- 
fort of the captured ambassadors. Be- 
fore leaving the ship Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason and their Secretaries addressed 
a note to Captain Wilkes, stating that 
they had been uniformly treated, while 
on board the vessel, ‘‘ with great cour- 
tesy and attention.” 

Captain Wilkes and his officers the 
following day. were formally escorted 
from the Long Wharf of the city by a 
public committee to Faneuil Hall, where 
a civic reception awaited them. Mayor 
Wightman addressed Captain Wilkes in 
most complimentary terms. “In behalf 
of the City Council,” said he, “I wel- 
come you to the City of Boston and to 
this their cherished Temple of Liberty. 
Here, in the presence of these departed 
heroes, whose deeds you so nobly emu- 
lated, we tender to you the homage of 
our respect. We honor you as an emi- 
nent scientific navigator and explorer, as 
a gallant and meritorious officer of our 
Navy, and for the sagacity, judgment, 
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decision and firmness which character- 
ized your recent brilliant achievement, 
the effect of which upon the present 
rebellion, may prove not less impor- 
tant than the glorious naval victories on 
the Southern Coast.” In reply Cap- 
tain Wilkes, acknowledging the kind- 
ness shown him, said, ‘I depended upon 
my own judgment in doing what you all 
have flattered me, is correct, and I am 
exceedingly gratified with the manifesta- 
tions of approval I have met, and which 
have been, I may say, a spontaneous 
outburst from all parts of our country. 
I have only to say, that we did our duty 
to the Union and are prepared to do it 
again.” 

On the evening of the following day, 
the 26th, a banquet was given to Cap- 
tain Wilkes and the officers of the San 
Jacinto at the Revere House. Among 
the guests present were Governor An- 
drew, Chief Justice Bigelow, aud other 
persons of distinction. Captain Wilkes 
narrated the events of the capture, 
following the recital of his despatch- 
es, which had not then been made pub- 
lic. ‘Not a word,” said he, in reference 
to the courtesy which had marked the 
transaction, ‘‘ was said or act done which 
would not redound to the honor of the 
American Navy.” In allowing the Trent 
to proceed, he said, he had deprived his 
men of a prize worth $150,000, and “he 
took a pride and pleasure in saying, that 
there was not a man on board the San 
Jacinto who said that he did not do 
right.” 

Governor Andrew then addressed the 
company. “It happened to him,” he 
said, ‘‘to be present on official business 
at the War Department when the tele- 
gram announcing the capture of the two 
rebel ministers was received. He thought 
it but courteous that the Secretary of 
War should lead in the cheers which fol- 
lowed, but he begged to assure the com- 
pany he was not behind the second man 
in loud acclaim, and he had the satisfae- 
tion of knowing at a very early period 
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that the Territory of Massachusetts would 
have the opportunity of furnishing a pris- 
on to these unnatural and rapacious trai- 
tors.” Governor Andrew then proposed 
the health of Lieutenant Fairfax, which 
was received with enthusiasm. “I am 
in heart,” said that officer in response, 
‘a Virginian ; but I am a native of the 
United States, and owe allegiance to the 
Government of the United States.” As 
a Southern man he felt, when the ques- 
tion of allegiance was presented to him 
that he should give all his energies to 
sustain the stars and stripes. ‘‘ When I 
saw those who were seeking the disrup- 
tion of this Union, turning their eyes to 
the two great Powers of Kurope—Hng- 
land and France—as their only hope, it 
seemed to me a pitiable thing that men 
who had contended that no foreign pow- 
er should put its foot on this continent, 
should now be so ready to welcome their 
aid. It was by no means,” he added, 
“an agreeable duty to go on board the 
Trent and arrest my old friend Mr. Ma- 
son, whose family is connected with mine 
by marriage. I knew pretty well what 
I had to do, and I knew, soon after I got 
aboard the vessel, that I should have 
something more to contend with than 
the four gentlemen I was to take with 
me to the San Jacinto. Mrs. Slidell and 
her daughters were there; they were 
womanly and ladylike ; but they were 
under a great deal of excitement, and 
you may well imagine that they gave 
utterance to a good many not very plea- 
sant expressions. Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell conducted themselves with a good 
deal of propriety under the circumstan- 
ces. Mr. Mason was perfectly courteous 
throughout. Mr. Slidell, as we all know, 
has more crustiness in his disposition, 
but it must be remembered that he had 
much to embarrass him, having his wife 
and family with him ; therefore, it was 
more difficult to impress him with the 
belief that I intended to carry out the 
purpose of my visit. He said he would 
not go unless I employed more force 





than I then seemed willing to show. 
But by the aid of the officers the gentle- 
men were removed on board the San 
Jacinto, where we made them very com- 
fortable.” 

At New York Captain Wilkes enjoyed 
several days of comparative repose, the 
citizens being engrossed in an exciting 
election for Mayor. He was present at 
the monthly meeting of the Historical 
Society on the 3d of December, when 
the President, the Hon. Luther Bradish, 
proposed his election as an honorary 
member of the Society. ‘It is, sir,” 
said he, ‘‘ your prerogative to make his- 
tory ; ours to commemorate it. We 
may. promise you one of the fairest 
pages in the bright annals of American 
history.” The honorary membership, 
the usual rules being dispensed with, 
was conferred by acclamation. In reply, 
Captain Wilkes, thanking the members, 
modestly waived the compliment of the 
President. ‘‘ He must confess,” he said, 
‘that he could see nothing in what he 
had done worthy of the bright page of 
history which it was insisted should be 
reserved for him. He had merely done 
his duty, which it had been his pleasure 
as well as his pride to perform.”* On 
the 5th Captain Wilkes was publicly re- 
ceived by the Common Council of the 
city and called upon at the City Hall by 
the citizens generally. After this cere- 
monial the hero of the day was suffered 
for awhile to remain in quiet, undisturb- 
ed by public honors, save the solicita- 
tions of rival photographers emulous of 
placing the best representation of his 
countenance in their print windows on 
Broadway. These attentions followed 
him to the national capital, where, on 
his arrival on the 13th of December, he 
was serenaded at his residence by the 
marine band, when Mayor Wallach: in- 
troduced him to the people as ‘‘ the hero 
of the Trent,” whose ‘' last great act, the 
seizure of the rebel commissioners, add- 
ed special lustre to his name.” To this 


* New York Zimes, December 5, 1861. 
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Captain Wilkes briefly replied. He had 
performed, he said, an act of public 
duty. He would not refer to it further 
on that occasion, but would only say, 
‘that should another similar emergency 
arise he would do exactly the same thing 
again.” In fact, Captain Wilkes, up to 


this time, at least, seems to have had no’ 


doubt of the discretion and justice of his 
proceeding. Nor was he without higher 
authorities to confirm him in his opinion 
than the civic magistrates who saluted 
him in such complimentary terms. On 
the 30th of November the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Welles, addressed to him 
the following official note :—‘‘ I congrat- 
ulate you on your safe arrival, and es- 
pecially do I congratulate you on the 
great public service you have rendered 
in the capture of the rebel commission- 
ers, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, who have 
been conspicuous in the conspiracy to 
dissolve the Union, and it is well known 
that, when seized by you, they were on 
a mission hostile to the Government and 
the country. Your conduct in seizing 
these public enemies was marked by in- 
telligence, ability, decision, and firmness, 
and has the emphatic approval of this 
Department. It is not necessary that I 
should in this communication—which is 
intended to be one of congratulation to 
yourself, officers and crew—express an 
opinion on the course pursued in omit- 
ting to capture the vessel which had 
these public enemies on board, further 
than to say that the forbearance exer- 
cised in this instance must not be per- 
mitted to constitute a precedent here- 
after for infractions of neutral obliga- 
tions.” In similar terms in his annual 
report on the opening of Congress, Sec- 
retary Welles declared ‘the emphatic 
approval of the department” of the seiz- 
ure, and while he excused the “ too gen- 
erous forbearance” of Captain Wilkes 
in releasing the vessel, ‘in view of the 
special circumstances and of its patriotic 
motive,” he renewed his warning against 
the admission of the act of release as a 








precedent. This weak point of the pro- 
ceeding was thus at once noted by the 
Secretary. On the first day of the ses- 
sion of Congress a resolution offered by 
a Western member, Lovejoy of Illinois, 
in the House of Representatives was 
adopted, tendering ‘‘ the thanks of Con- 
gress to Captain Wilkes for his arrest of 
the traitors Slidell and Mason.” A sub- 
stitute for the resolution, providing a 
gold medal with suitable emblems and 
devices to be presented to Captain 
Wilkes by the President, was lost. By 
a further resolution the President was 
requested, in retaliation for the treat- 
ment by the Confederates of Colonel 
Corcoran in confining him in the cell of 
a convicted felon, to ‘similarly confine 
James M. Mason, late of Virginia, now 
in custody at Fort Warren, until Colonel 
Corcoran shall be treated as the United 
States have treated all prisoners taken 
by them on the battle field.”* On the 
16th the subject was revived in the 
House by a mischievous resolution offer- 
ed by Vallandigham of Ohio, enjoining 
the President to firmly maintain the 
stand taken in the former resolutions, 
‘approving and adopting the act of Cap- 
tain Wilkes, in spite of any menace or 
demand of the British Government, and 
that this House pledges its full support 
in upholding now the honor and vindi- 
cating the courage of the Government 
and people of the United States against 
a foreign power.” ‘The resolution was 
quietly disposed of by a vote of 109 to 
16 sending it to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Notable legal opinions of distinguished 
living American jurists and statesmen 
were freely offered, in support of the 
position taken by Captain Wilkes. Chief 
Justice Bigelow of Massachusetts, at the 
dinner given to the officers on the arrival 
of the San Jacinto, in a fervid speech, 
vindicated the arrest of the ambassadors 
as “in exact and strict conformity with 
international law.” A writer in the 


* Proceedings of Congress, December 2, 1861, 
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Boston Daily Advertiser, said to be 
Edward Everett, reviewing the circum- 
stances of the affair, urged that the case 
presented a just cause of confiscation and 
forfeiture, that there was nothing in the 
position of the ‘ pseudo-ambassadors ” 
to furnish protection, and that the seizure 
could not be considered a violation of the 
rights of asylum, seeing that the persons 
arrested were not seeking refuge, but 
“were engaged in acts for which they 
would be subject by our laws to capital 
punishment, while the officers of the 
Trent and their vessel were openly and 
knowingly engaged in aiding them in 
these acts in violation of the neutrality 
proclaimed by the Queen’s proclamation 
and of the law of nations.” Mr. Everett, 
also, with his accustomed acumen, re- 
viewed the decision of Sir William Scott, 
bearing on the subject, and the prominent 
points of the question in an Essay which 
he published in the New York Ledger, 
finding “no real difficulty in bringing 
the case within the admitted principles 
of the law of nations.” 

General Cass, in a letter published at 
Detroit, reviewing the diplomatic nego- 
tiations of the United States with Great 
Britain, on the right of search, in which 
he had borne a prominent part, clearly 
stated in the language of Judge Marshall, 
“the full and perfect right of belligerents 
to capture enemy’s goods contraband of 
war, a right to the exercise of which the 
right of search is essential.” Applying 
this principle to the case of the Trent, he 
found “‘ the authorities derived from the. 
most approved writers upon the laws of 
nations maintaining the legality of the cap- 
ture of the rebel ambassadors and their 
despatches ; and the example of England 
in various cases involving the same prin- 
ciples, proves her acquiescence in the 
doctrine and her practical adhesion to 
it.”* Mr. William Beach Lawrence, of 
Rhode Island, a man of affairs and an ac- 
complished writer on international law, 





* Letter to the Editor of the Detroit Free Press. 
Herald, November 80, 1861. 
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in a published letter to a member of 
Congress, citing Lord Stowell, asserted 
the perfect right to obstruct the passage 
on the high seas of the Confederate min- 
isters. Mr. George Sumner, versed in 
diplomatic history, pronounced the act ° 
of Commodore Wilkes “in strict accord- 
ance with the principles of international 
law recognized in England, and in strict 
conformity with English practice,” and, 

instancing various precedents, concluded 
with an appeal to British consistency. 
‘Englishmen will, I believe,” he wrote, 

‘‘remember that one of the earliest deeds 
of this rebellion was a brutal insult to 
their flag in the rebel port of Savannah. 
They will remember that an English ship- 
master, Captain Vaughan, of London, was 
seized on board his ship by the ‘ Regula- 
tors,’ ‘Rattlesnakes,’ or some other of 

the constituted authorities of that town, 

charged with having given a dinner to the 
colored stevedore then at work for him, 

torn from the side of his wife, cruelly mal- 
treated, then tarred and feathered, while 
he proclaimed himself a British subject, 

and pointed in vain to the meteor flag of 

England waving over his head. English- 
men will remember that Jenkins, when 
under torture by the Spaniards, ‘com- 
mended his soul to God and his cause to 
his country,’ and that a bloody war with 
Spain followed. They may regret that, 

unlike Jenkins, Captain Vaughan has not 
yet found a country to avenge him. They 
may regret thisdelay. They may regret 
that their government has not asked per- 

mission to pass the blockade with a fleet 
of iron-clad gunboats, to try conclusions 

with Fort Pulaski and bombard Savan-. 
nah. They can only hail with joy the 
arrest of the ambassadors of those who, 

at the very outset of this war, outraged 
at the same moment every sentiment of 

humanity and the honor of the British 


| flag. The unexpiated crime at Savan- 


nah, and the forbearance of Commodore 
Wilkes in not enforcing English prece- 
dents against the Trent, may well be 
taken as representative examples of the 
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character and conduct of the two ‘bel- 
ligerents.’”* Fortified by these learned 
judgments, the public generally entertain- 
ed the conviction that Captain Wilkes 
had performed a meritorious act in the 
arrest of the ambassadors, and that 
though his proceeding might be unpala- 
table to Great Britain, yet dispassion- 
ately considered, under all the circum- 
stances, a friendly nation could have no 
ground of complaint which might not be 
readily adjusted in the usual course of 
diplomatic correspondence. An infor- 
mality it was perceived existed in Cap- 
tain Wilkes’ failure to bring the vessel 
into court for legal adjudication ; but as 
this omission was so clearly in deference 
to the interests and convenience of the 
owners and passengers of the Trent, it 
was hardly thought that would be pressed 
in a manner to wound the pride of the 
country. The last idea to be seriously 
entertained by the public was, that Great 
Britain would peremptorily demand the 
surrender of the ministers or threaten 
war as the alternative. We have seen 
the cordiality with which the Secretary 
of the Navy received the act. The de- 
partments of the Government, however, 
immediately concerned with ‘the foreign 
relations of the country, were by no means 
inclined to commit themselves unreserv- 
edly to a measure the favorable reception 
of which abroad was obviously depen- 
dent upon the good will, if not the gen- 
erous interpretations of the British cabi- 
net. President Lincoln in his Message 
to Congress, at the beginning of De- 
cember it was observed, said nothing 
whatever of the subject, leaving the ad- 
ministration free to act on the merits as 
circumstances might require. 

The usual celebration of Lord Mayor’s 
Day, the 9th of November, in London, 
afforded an opportunity which was not 
neglected, for the expression of opin- 
ion on the predominant American ques- 
tion. The Premier, Lord Palmerston, 





* Letter of George Sumner, Boston, November 8, 1861. 
NV. Y. Herald, November 22. 





and the United States minister, Mr. 
Adams, spoke at Guildhall, while Mr. 
Yancey, the Commissioner of the Con- 
federate States gained a hearing from 
a sympathizing audience at the ban- 
quet given by the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany at their hall. Mr. Adams, in 
response to a toast of the Lord Mayor, 
magnified the peaceful office of the diplo- 
matist, and defended it from the popular 
charge of insincerity, skillfully turning to 
the motives for friendly intercourse be- 
tween England and America. ‘It. is 
very possible,” said he, ‘‘ that there may 
be differences of opinion between the 
people of the two countries upon minor 
subjects. You may not like the system 
of Democracy which exists among us. 
We may not like your system of aris- 
tocracy and governing by ranks. You 
may think we are sometimes too free in 
our manners. We, on the contrary, may 
think the various forms of society in this 
country too formal and stringent. But, 
my lord, these differences of opinion can 
never, while the wide Atlantic flows be- 
tween us, lead to mischief, and I trust 
sincerely that there may never be more 
serious differences than those I have in- 
dicated. For the past eighty years there 
has been for America a great and glorious 
history ; but at the same time, let me add, 
we take almost as much pride as you in 
the traditions of England. Indeed, we 
claim to take the deepest interest in 
every thing that relates to the past and 
present of this great country. It was 
only the other day, when an effort was 
made to perpetuate some memorial of the 
garden of the immortal Shakespeare, that 
I saw there was a greater proportion of 
Americans who went as pilgrims to that 
spot than of his own countrymen. The 
names of your great men are as familiar 
to us as to you ; and there is not an act 
of heroism performed here that does not 
awaken a responsive feeling in the hearts 
of my countrymen. We have the story 


of Grace Darling adorning the walls of 
public buildings in America, and IJ assure 
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you that the name of Florence Nightin- 
gale is held in as high honor in the United 
States as it possibly can be here. To 
allude to a still higher name, I will, in 
conclusion, say that the name of her 
Majesty the Queen of England is honored 
in the remotest hamlets of America ; not 
because she is Queen of England—for 
there have been a great many Queens 
whose names we do not honor—but she 
is honored in America as a_ pattern 
daughter, as a pattern of a mother and 
wife, and, above all, as the Christian 
Sovereign of a noble people. I am sure 
I echo the common sentiment of all in 
my country and in England, when I say 
peace here, peace there, peace every- 
where.” 

In a few words Lord Palmerston 
alluded to one of the prominent in- 
dustrial topics, entering into the Ameri- 
can question, the probable short supply 
of cotton, an evil which he hoped would 
be attended with permanent good by 
making the country no longer dependent 
upon one source of supply. ‘On the 
other side of the Atlantic,” said he, ‘we 
witness with the deepest affliction—with 
an affliction which no words can express 
— differences of the most lamentable 
kinds among those whom we call our 
cousins and our relations. It is not for 
us to pass judgment on these disputes. 
It is enough for us to offer a fervent 
prayer that those differences may not be 
of long continuance, and that they may 
speedily be succeeded by a restoration 
of harmony and of peace.” 

Mr. Yancey, in his speech before the 
Fishmongers’ Company, adroitly appeal- 
ing to British interests, presented a plea 
for the recognition of the Confederacy. 
“T feel,” said he, “how unbecoming it 
would be in me to intrude upon such an 
occasion as the present any merely par- 
tisan views of the causes which have 
broken up the late Federal Union. No 
matter what they may have been, one 
thing is clear, and that is that the con- 
lest now going on is upon the part of the 








people of the Confederate States for the 
right to govern themselves, and to resist 
subjugation by the North. Their pur- 
suits, soil, climate, and production are 
totally different from those of the North. 
They think it their interest to buy where 
they can buy cheapest, and to sell where 
they can sell dearest. In all this the © 
North differs, toto calo, from them, and 
now makes war upon us to enforce the 
supremacy of their mistaken ideas and 
selfish interest. In defence of their lib- 
erties and sovereign independence, the 
Confederate States and people are united 
and resolute. They are invaded by a 
power numbering twenty millions ; yet, 
for eight months has the Confederate 
Government successfully resisted, aye, 
repelled, that invasion, along a military 
frontier of one thousand miles. Though 
cut off by blockade from all foreign trade, 
their internal sources have been adequate 
to the equipment and maintenance in the 
field of an army of over two hundred and 
fifty thousand troops. Can all this be, 
and yet these ten millions of whites be 
divided? The idea is preposterous. So 
much has been said about our efforts to 
obtain foreign intervention that I may be. 
allowed to declare emphatically that the 
Confederate States have neither sought 
nor desired it. They can maintain 
their independence intact by their own 
strength. As to their recognition by 
the Powers of the world, that of course 
they desire. They are a people, a nation, 
exhibiting elements of power which few 
states of the world possess. But they 
have no reason to complain, nor do they 
feel aggrieved, because these great Pow- 
ers see fit for'a season to defer their for- 
mal recognition and reception into the 
family of nations. However they may 
differ with them as to the period when 
their recognition should take place, they 
fully understand that such action is purely 
a question to be determined by those 
countries each for itself, and with refer- 
ence to its own interests and views of 
public policy. Other nations having 
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trading relations with us have quite as 
much interest to send Ministers and Con- 
suls to us as we have to send such repre- 
sentatives to them. Why, then, shall 
there not be peace? Simply because 
the North in its pride will not admit 
that to be a fact—a fait accompli— 
which Old England, followed by the first 
Powers of Europe, has recognized, and 
which the Confederate Government and 
armies have repeatedly demonstrated to 





be a stern and bloody fact—the fact that 
we are a belligerent Power. There can 
be no basis for negotiations, or for peace 
proposals, or consultations, so long as the 
Confederates are deemed to be or are 
treated asrebels. But when our adversary 
shall become sufficiently calm to treat us 
as a belligerent Power, the morning of 
peace will dawn in the horizon. When 
that hour shall arrive, I think I may say 
the Confederate Government will be in- 
flexible upon one point only—its honor 
and its independence. For the great in- 
terests of peace and humanity it will 
yield much that is merely material or of 





secondary importance.” 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, 
early declared the position of the Unit- 
ed States Government in a dispatch to 
the American minister at London, and 
through him to Earl Russell. In a note 
to Mr. Adams, dated at the Department 
of State, Washington, November 30, 
after recognizing the courtesies which 
had passed between the minister and 
Lord Palmerston, he proceeded to speak 
of the Trent matter. Of the former 
he said, ‘‘ You spoke the simple truth 
when you told Lord Palmerston that 
the life of this insurrection is sustained 
by its hopes of recognition in Great 
Britain and in France. It would perish 
in ninety days if those hopes should 
cease. I have never for a moment 
believed that such a recognition could 
take place without producing immedi- 
ately a war between the United States 
and all the recognizing Powers. I 





have not supposed it possible that the 


British Government could fail to see 
this, and at the same time I have sin- 
cerely believed the British Government 
must, in its inmost heart, be as averse 
from such a war as I know this Govern- 
ment is.” The transition from the words 
spoken for peace at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet to the subject of the Trent was 
skillfully handled. ‘I infer,” continued 
Mr. Seward, ‘‘ from Lord Palmerston’s 
remark, that the British Government is 
now awake to the importance of averting 
possible conflict, and disposed to confer 
and act with earnestness to that end. If 
so, we are disposed to meet them in the 
same spirit, as a nation chiefly of British 
lineage, sentiments, and sympathies, a 
civilized and humane nation, a Christian 
people. Since that conversation was 
held, Captain Wilkes, in the steamer 
San Jacinto, has boarded a British colo- 
nial steamer, and taken from her deck 
two insurgents who were proceeding to 
Europe on an errand of treason against 
their own country. This is a new inci- 
dent, unknown to, and unforeseen, at least 
in its circumstances, by Lord Palmerston. 
It is to be met and disposed of by the 
two Governments, if possible, in the 
spirit to which I have adverted. Lord 
Lyons has prudently refrained from open- 
ing the subject to me, as I presume wait- 
ing instructions from home. We have 
done nothing on the subject to anticipate 
the discussion ; and we have not fur- 
nished you with any explanations. We 
adhere to that course now, because we 
think it more prudent that the ground 
taken by the British Government should 
be first made known to us here, and that 
the discussion, if there must be one, shall 
be had here. It is proper, however, that 
you should know one fact in the case, 
without indicating that we attach impor- 
tance to it, namely, that: in the capture of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell on board a Brit- 
ish vessel, Captain Wilkes having acted 
without any instructions from the Gov- 
ernment, the subject is therefore free from 
the embarrassment which might have 
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resulted if the act had been specially 
directed by us. I trust that the British 
Government will consider the subject in 
a friendly temper, and it may expect the 
best disposition on the part of this Gov- 
ernment.” 

Such was the sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people, and such the prudent and 
dignified attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment in the interval between the ar- 
rival of Captain Wilkes with the ambas- 
sadors and of the arrival of the news of 
the reception of the capture in England. 
When the first report from that country 
came on the 12th of December, it seemed 
to confirm the popular impression in 
America of the legal argument which 
had been made out in favor of Captain 
Wilkes. There had been, indeed, on the 
arrival of the West India steamer, La 
Plata, on the 27th of November, at 
Southampton, bringing the passengers of 
the Trent from St. Thomas, considerable 
indignation expressed in consequence of 
the representations made by the officers 
of the Trent of the capture of the am- 
bassadors. The shot and shell fired 
across the bow of the British vessel from 
the San Jacinto, the claim made by the 
ambassadors to the protection of the 
British flag, the protest of Commander 
Williams, 8. N., the removal of the Con- 
federate agents by force, the excitement 
of the passengers by the act, were in the 
simplest statement calculated to fire the 
public mind, and the case was undoubt- 
edly aggravated by the unfair represen- 
tations—that of the Purser of the Trent 
for instance, already cited—which con- 
verted an act of duty as courteously 
performed as possible into a scene of 
disreputable violence. The occasion was 
seized by the friends of the rebel States 
at Liverpool, who held a meeting pre- 
sided over by Mr. James Spence, the au- 
thor of a book asserting the pretensions 
of the South, and a pertinacious foe to 
the American national Union. ‘The act 
of Captain Wilkes was denounced as 
a violation of the honor of the British 





flag, for which the amplest reparation 
should be demanded. Even there, how- 
ever, the opinion was expressed that the 
act might prove to be justifiable, in agree- 
ment with international law, and the 
resolution read by the chairman was 
shorn of its demand for “reparation.” 
The London Zimes of November 28th, 
coolly discussed the question ; admitted 
that the stoppage of the Trent was in 
accordance with British precedents, spoke 
doubtfully of the belligerent or contra- 
band character of the ambassadors, and 
made a stand only on the point of the 
informality of Captain Wilkes in not 
taking the Trent into port for regular 
adjudication. ‘‘The legal course,” the 
writer maintained, ‘‘ would have been to 
take the ship itself into port, and to ask 
for her condemnation or for the condem- 
nation of the passengers, in a Court of 
Admiralty. The result might, no doubt, 
have been the same, but if the proceed- 
ing was irregular, we have surely a right 
to demand that these prisoners shall be 
restored.” This simple suggestion, as it 
proved, was the key to the whole diffi- 
culty. So the affair rested till a few 
days later, word was brought by the 
Europa at Halifax on the 16th of De- 
cember, that the law officers of the 
Crown having given their opinion that 
the act of Captain Wilkes was unjustifi- 
able, the cabinet had decided upon per- 
emptorily demanding the restoration of 
the ambassadors to the protection of the 
British flag. A special Queen’s messen- 
ger, Captain Seymour, came passenger 
by the Europa, bringing to Lord Lyons, 
the British minister at Washington, the 
demand of the Government. It was 
noticed when this dispatch of Earl Rus- 
sell was presented to Mr. Seward that it 
was dated the 30th of November, the 
same day with the communication of the 
latter just cited to Mr. Adams. The in- 
structions as had been represented by 
the English journals were sufficiently ex- 
plicit. The dispatch to Lord Lyons was 
as follows :—‘‘My Lord: Intelligence 
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of a very grave nature has reached her 
Majesty’s Government. This intelligence 
was conveyed officially to the knowledge 
of the Admiralty by Commander Wil- 
liams, agent for mails on board the con- 
tract-steamer Trent. It appears from 
the letter of Commander Williams, dated 
‘Royal Mail Contract Packet Trent, at 
sea, November 9,’ that the Trent. left 
Havana on the 7th instant, with her 
Majesty’s mails for England, having on 
board numerous passengers. Commander 
Williams states that, shortly after noon 
on the 8th, a steamer, having the ap- 
pearance of a man-of-war, but not show- 
ing colors, was observed ahead. On 
nearing her at 1.15 p.m., she fired a 
round shot from her pivot-gun across the 
bows of the Trent, and showed Ameri- 
can colors. While the Trent was ap- 
proaching her slowly, the American ves- 
sel discharged a shell across the bows of 
the Trent, exploding half a cable’s length 
ahead of her. The Trent then stopped, 
and an officer with a large armed guard 
of marines boarded her. The officer 
demanded a list of the passengers, and 
compliance with this demand being re- 
fused, the officer said he had orders to 
arrest Messrs. Mason, Slidell, McFarlane 
and Hustis, and that he had sure infor- 
mation of their being passengers in the 
Trent. While some parley was going 
on upon this matter, Mr. Slidell stepped 
forward and told the American officer 
that the four persons he had named were 
standing before him. The commander 
of the Trent and Commander Williams 
protested against the act of taking, by 
force, out of the Trent, these four passen- 
gers, then under the protection of the 
British flag. But the San Jacinto was 
at that time only two hundred yards 
from the Trent, her ship’s company at 
quarters, her ports open and tompions 
out. Resistance was, therefore, out of 
the question, and the four gentlemen be- 
fore named were forcibly taken out of 
the ship. A further demand was made 
that the commander of the Trent should 
96 





proceed on board the San Jacinto, but 
he said he would not go unless forcibly 
compelled likewise, and this demand was 
not insisted upon. It thus appears that 
certain individuals have been forcibly 
taken from on board a British vessel, the 
ship of a neutral power, while such ves- 
sel was pursuing a lawful and innocent 
voyage, an act of violence which was an 
affront to the British flag and a violation 
of international law. Her Majesty’s 
Government, bearing in mind the friend- 
ly relations which have long subsisted 
between Great Britain and the United 
States, are willing to believe that the 
United States naval officer who com- 
mitted the aggression was not acting in 
compliance with any authority from his 
Government, or that, if he conceived 
himself to be so authorized, he greatly 
misunderstood the instructions which he 
had received. For the Government of 
the United States must be fully aware 
that the British Government could not 
allow such an affront to the national 
honor to pass without full reparation, 
and her Majesty’s Government are un- 
willing to believe that it could be the de- 
liberate intention of the Government of 
the United States unnecessarily to force 
into discussion between the two Govern- 
ments a question of so grave a character, 
and with regard to which the whole 
British nation would be sure to entertain 
such unanimity of feeling. Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, therefore, trust that, 
when this matter shall have been brought 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that Govern- 
ment will, of its own accord, offer to the 
British Government such redress as alone 
could satisfy the nation, namely: the 
liberation of the four gentlemen, and 
their delivery to your lordship, in order 
that they may again be placed under 
British protection, and a suitable apology 
for the aggression which has been com- 
mitted. Should these terms not be offer- 
ed by Mr. Seward, you will propose them 
to him. You are at liberty to read this 
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dispatch to the Secretary of State, and, 
if he shall desire it, you will give him a 
copy of it. Iam, etc., RUSSELL.” 

A private note to Lord Lyons from 
Karl Russell accompanied this dispatch 
with the following further instructions : 
‘Should Mr. Seward ask for delay in 
order that this grave and painful matter 
should be deliberately considered, you 
will consent to a delay not exceeding 
seven days. If, at the end of that time, 
no answer is given, or if any other 
answer is given except that of a.com- 
pliance with the demands of her Majes- 
ty’s Government, your lordship is in- 
structed to leave Washington with all 
the members of your legation, bringing 
with you the archives of the legation 
and to repair-immediately to London ; if, 
however, you should be of opinion that 
the requirements of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment are substantially complied with, 
you may report the facts to her Majes- 
ty’s Government for their consideration, 
and remain at your post till you receive 
further orders.” , 

A copy of the first of these dispatches 
was sent to Mr.Seward and was answered 
by him in a communication of ‘consider- 
able length, addressed to Lord Lyons on 
the 26th of December. He began by 
reciting the statement of the capture as 
set forth by Earl Russell, and corrected 
and explained several of its details which 
had been misunderstood or exaggerated 
by the mail agent. It was true, he said, 
‘that a round shot had been fired by 
the San Jacinto from her pivot gun when 
the Trent was rapidly approaching. But 
as the facts have been reported to this 
Government, the shot was nevertheless 
intentionally fired in a direction so obvi- 
ously divergent from the course of the 
Trent as to be as harmless as a blank 
shot, while it should be regarded as a 
signal. So, also, we learn that the Trent 
was not approaching the San Jacinto 
slowly when the shell was fired across 
her bows, but, on the contrary, the Trent 
was, or seemed to be, moving under a 
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full head of steam, as if with a purpose 
to pass the San Jacinto. We are in- 
formed, also, that the boarding-officer, 
(Lieutenant Fairfax,) did not board the 
Trent with a large armed guard, but he 
left his marines in his boat when he 
entered the Trent. He stated his in- 
structions from Captain Wilkes to search 
for the four persons named, in a respect- 
ful and courteous, though decided man- 
ner, and he asked the captain of the 
Trent to show his passenger-list, which 
was refused. The Lieutenant, as we are 
informed, did not employ absolute force 
in transferring the passengers, but he 
used just so much as was necessary to 
satisfy the parties concerned that refusal 
or resistance would be unavailing. So, 
also, we are informed that the captain 
of the Trent was not, at any time, or in 
any way, required to go on board the 
San Jacinto.” 

Accompanying these explanations was 
the explicit statement ‘that Captain 
Wilkes, in conceiving and executing the 
proceeding in question, acted upon his 
own suggestions of duty, without any 
direction or instruction, or even fore- 
knowledge of it on the part of this 
Government ;’ and that ‘no directions 
had been given him or any other naval 
officer, to arrest the four persons named, 
or any of them, on the Trent or on any 
other British vessel, or any other neutral 
vessel, at the place where it occurred or 
elsewhere,” and that, consequently, ‘‘the 
British Government will justly infer from 
these facts, that the United States not 
only have had no purpose, but even no 
thought of forcing into discussion the 
question which has arisen, or any other 
which could affect in any way the sensi- 
bilities of the British nation.” Mr. Sew- 
ard further presented, as essential circum- 
stances in the case, the recognition by 
Great Britain of the maritime rule that 
‘whatever is contraband is liable to 
capture and confiscation in all cases,” 
and set forth the pretensions of the so- 
called ambassadors whom he described as 
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_ citizens of the United States proceeding 


to Europe ‘‘in the affected character of 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, under a pre- 
tended commission from Jefferson Davis, 
who had assumed to be President of the 
insurrectionary party in the United 
States.” The fact that these persons 
had assumed such characters, he re- 
minded the minister, had been avow- 
ed “by the same Jefferson Davis in a 
pretended message to an unlawful and 
insurrectionary Congress. It was, as 
we think, (he added) rightly presumed 
that these ministers bore pretended cre- 
dentials and instructions, and such papers 
are, in the law, known as dispatches. 
We are informed, by our consul at Paris, 
that these dispatches, having escaped the 
search of the Trent, were actually cons 
veyed and delivered to emissaries of the 
insurrection in England. Although it 
is not essential, yet it is proper to state, 
as I do also upon information and belief, 
that the owner and agent, and all the 
officers of the Trent, including Com- 
mander Williams, had knowledge of the 
assumed characters and purposes of the 
persons before named, when they em- 
barked on that vessel.” From these cir- 
cumstances it was urged: ‘‘ Your Lord- 
ship will now perceive that the case be- 
fore us, instead of presenting a merely fla- 
grant act of violence on the part of Cap- 
tain Wilkes, as might well be inferred 
from the incomplete statement of it that 
went up to the British Government, was 
undertaken as a simple, legal, customary 
and belligerent proceeding by Captain 
Wilkes, to arrest and capture a neutral 
vessel engaged in carrying contraband 
of war for the use and benefit of the 
insurgents.” 

With these preliminary statements, 
Mr. Seward cleared away the ground for 
a full logical discussion of the whole 
subject. The question, said he, whether 


this proceeding of Captain Wilkes was 
authorized by and conducted according 
to the law of nations, involved the fol- 
lowing inquiries : 


“ First: Were the 





persons named, and their supposed dis- 
patches contraband of war? Second: 
Might Captain Wilkes lawfully stop and 
search the Trent for these contraband 
persons and dispatches? Third: Did 
he exercise that right in a lawful and 
proper manner? Hourth: Having found 
the contraband persons on board, and in 
presumed possession of the contraband 
dispatches, had he a right to capture the 
persons? L%fth: Did he exercise that 
right of capture in the manner allowed 
and recognized by the law of nations?” 
“Tf,” said he, “all these inquiries shall 
be resolved in the affirmative, the British 
Government will have no claim for re- 
paration.” 

The several questions thus presented 
were in an elaborate argument affirma- 
tively maintained, except the last. Here, 
the Secretary frankly admitted, the diffi. 
culties of the case began. The subject, 
as it involved the rights of the captured 
persons, was ingeniously handled, and 
the conclusion reached that unless there 
were some overruling necessity in the 
case, rendering it impracticable, the ves- 
sel should be brought into port for trial, 
that the character of the alleged contra- 
band persons might be determined under 
the protection and with the sanction of 
a court of law. The grave objections 
to the captor himself determining the 
matter on the deck of his vessel, were 
forcibly stated. “The captor is armed, 
the neutral is unarmed. The captor is 
interested, prejudiced, and perhaps vio- 
lent ; the neutral, if truly neutral, is dis- 
interested, subdued and helpless. The 
tribunal is irresponsible, while its judg- 
ment is carried into instant execution.” 
It would be a proceeding fraught with 
danger to the peace of nations. ‘‘ Prac- 
tically, it is a question between law with 
its imperfections and delays, and war 
with its evils and desolation.” 

In reference to the special act of Cap- 
tain Wilkes, it was admitted, in this 
argument, that he had in a measure vol- 
untarily released the Trent, and had 
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consequently lost the legal advantage of 
his position. Having arrived at this 
conclusion, the Secretary further sup- 
ported it by the example and authority 
of the declarations of his own Govern- 
ment, particularly instancing a letter of 
instructions from James Madison, when 
Secretary of State in the administration 
of Thomas Jefferson, to James Munroe, 
then our minister to England. On that 
occasion the necessity was directly main- 
tained of determining all rights of seizure 
of persons and property in neutral ships 
by bringing them before a legal tribunal. 
The conclusion was irresistible : 

“If I decide this case in favor of my 
own Government, I must disallow its 
most cherished principles, and reverse 
and forever abandon its essential policy. 
The country cannot afford the sacrifice. 
If I maintain those principles and adhere 
to that policy, I must surrender the case 
itself. It will be seen, therefore, that 
this Government could not deny the 
justice of the claims presented to us in 
this respect upon its merits. We are 
asked to do to the British nation just 
what we have always insisted all nations 
ought to do to us. The claim of the 
British Government,” it was added, ‘is 
not made in a discourteous manner. 
This Government, since its first organi- 
zation, has never used more guarded 
language in a similar case.” Nor did 
the Secretary neglect the assertion or 
proviso that ‘‘if the safety of this Union 
required the detention of the captured 
persons, it would be the right and duty 
of this Government to detain them. 
But the effectual check and waning pro- 
portions of the existing insurrection, as 
well as the comparative unimportance 
of the captured persons themselves, 
when dispassionately weighed, happily 
forbid me from resorting to that defence. 
Nor am I unaware that American citi- 
zens are not in any case to be unneces- 
sarily surrendered for any purpose into 
the keeping of a foreign State. Only 
the captured persons, however, or others 








who are interested in them, could justly 
raise a question on that ground.” In 
fact, the case was turned to a corrobora- 
tion of the long agitated policy of the 
United States in respect to the rights of 
neutrals. Gracefully waiving any old 
assumptions or precedents from the acts 
of Great Britain, the Secretary pre- 
ferred to express his satisfaction “ that 
by the adjustment of the present case, 
upon principles confessed by Americans, 
and yet, as I trust, mutually satisfactory 
to both of the nations concerned, a ques- 
tion is finally and rightly adjusted be- 
tween them, which heretofore, exhausting 
not only all forms of peaceful discussion, 
but also the arbitrament of war itself, for 
more than half a century alienated the 
two countries from each other, and per- 
plexed with fears and apprehensions all 
other nations.” It remained only to 
pronounce the liberation of the prison- 
ers who were now declared to be at the 
disposal of the British minister. On 
the first of January they were accord- 
ingly taken in a small steamer running 
in Boston Harbor from their quarters at 
Fort Warren, and placed on board of 
the British steam gunboat Rinaldo, at 
anchor near Provincetown. They were 
carried in this vessel to St. Thomas, and 
thence by the regular packet to South- 
ampton. 

The equitable and honorable decision 
of the Secretary of State in the surren- 
der of the commissioners, was further 
fortified by a friendly dispatch from M. 
Thouvenel, the head of the administra- 
tion of foreign affairs at Paris, strongly 
urging the delivery of the prisoners by 
an appeal to the liberal principles and 
practice of the United States in the pro- 
tection of neutrals. This was handsome- 


ly acknowledged by Mr. Seward, who 
further took advaniage of the oppor- 
tunity to express the wish on the part 
of the Government of the United States 
‘that the occasion which had elicited 
this correspondence might be improved, 
so as to secure a more definite agree- 
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ment upon the whole subject by all 
maritime powers.” This was a deli- 
cate appeal in behalf of the assertion 
of the points of the treaty of Paris, 
and the broader principle of Mr. Mar- 
cy’s position, which had been urged in 
the outset of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, but which, as we have seen, 
had been thwarted by the recognition of 
the belligerent rights of the Southern 
insurgents. 

The Prussian and Austrian Govern- 
ments, through their respective minis- 
ters, also expressed to the Cabinet at 
Washington their sense of the proceed- 
ing of Captain Wilkes as an infringe- 
ment of the rights of neutrals to which 
America ‘herself was so firmly pledged, 
with the suggestion that the demand of 
England for redress could not be consid- 
ered unreasonable. ‘As far as we are 
informed of them,” wrote Count Bern- 
stoff from Berlin, ‘‘ we entertain the con- 
viction that no terms have been proposed 


by England by which the dignity of Pres- 
ident Lincoln could reasonably be offend- 


ed.” The language of Count de Rech- 
berg in his note to Chevalier de Hulse- 
mann was similar: “‘ According to the 
notions of international law adopted by 
all the Powers, and which the American 
Government has itself often taken as a 
basis for its conduct, England could not 
dispense in the present case, to protest 
against the insult to her flag and demand 
a just reparation. Moreover, it appears 
to us that the demands made in this re- 
spect by the Cabinet of St. James have 
nothing hurtful to the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington, and that the latter may perform 
anact of equity and moderation without 
the slightest sacrifice of its dignity.” To 
this Mr. Seward responded, calling the 
attention of the Imperial Government 
‘to two important facts ;—first, that the 
United States are not only incapable for 
a moment of seeking to disturb the peace 
of the world, but are deliberately just 
and friendly in their intercourse with all 
foreign nations ; and, secondly, that they 





will not be unfaithful to their traditions. 
and policy as an advocate of the broad- 
est liberality in the appreciation of the 
principles of international law to the 
conduct of maritime warfare.” As in 
his reply to M. Thouvenel, Mr. Seward 
hoped that the occasion would be im- 
proved to the revision and further set- 
tlement on these questions of the Law 
of Nations. As the conclusion of this 
diplomatic history, we may cite the note 
by Harl Russell, on the 23d of January, 
in reply to Mr. Seward’s dispatch to 
Lord Lyons, combatting several of the 
American Secretary’s positions, especi- 
ally in reference to the assertion that 
“the circumstance that the Trent was 
proceeding from a neutral port to an- 
other neutral port does not modify the 
right of the belligerent capture.” That, 
said Earl Russell, would authorize the 
capture of a packet carrying a Confeder- 
ate agent from Dover to Calais, or a 
Confederate vessel of war might capture 
a Cunard steamer on its way from Hali- 
fax to Liverpool on the ground of its 
carrying dispatches from Mr. Seward to 
Mr. Adams. ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, therefore,” he added, “ think it 
necessary to declare that they would not 
acquiesce in the capture of any British 
merchant ship in circumstances similar 
to those of the Trent, and that the fact 
of its being brought before a Prize Court, 
though it would alter the character, 
would not diminish the gravity of the 
offence against the law of nations, which 
would thereby be committed.” In refer- 
ence to the assertion of Mr. Seward that 
“if the safety of the Union required 
the detention of the captured persons it 
would be the right and duty of his Gov- 
ernment to detain them,” he regarded 
him as ‘entirely losing sight of the vast 
difference which exists between the ex- 
ercise of an extreme right and the com- 
mission of an unquestionable wrong. His 
frankness compels me to be equally open 
and to inform him that Great Britain 
could not have submitted to the perpe- 
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tration of that wrong, however flourish- 
ing might have been the insurrection in 
the South, and however important the 
persons captured might have been.” 

Mr. Sumner, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, made the 
delivery of Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
the occasion of an elaborate speech in 
the Senate, in which he asserted that the 
transaction, as it had been managed by 
Great Britain and the United States, had 
furnished a legal precedent, affecting the 
rights and privileges of neutrals of the ut- 
most value. Approving of the action of 
the Government in the surrender of the 
ambassadors, he maintained that their 
seizure without taking the ship into port 
was wrong, inasmuch as a Navy officer 
is not entitled to substitute himself for a 
judicial tribunal ; that had the ship been 
carried into port, it would not have been 
liable on account of the rebel emissaries, 
neutral ships being free to carry all per- 
sons not apparently in the military or 
naval service of the enemy ; that dis- 
patches were not contraband of war so 
as to render a neutral ship liable to seiz- 
ure. In considering these propositions he 
aptly exhibited the position of the two 
parties to the discussion by an illustra- 
tion from Shakspeare. ‘In the struggle 
between Laertes and Hamlet, the two 
combatants exchanged rapiers ; so that 
Hamlet was armed with the rapier of 
Laertes and Laertes was armed with the 
rapier of Hamlet. And now on this 
sensitive question a similar exchange 
has occurred. Great Britain is armed 
with American principles, while to us is 
left only those British principles which, 
throughout our history, have been con- 
stantly, deliberately, and solemnly re- 
jected.” The result in his view was a 
great triumph. ‘‘ Mr. President,” he 
added, ‘‘ let the rebels go. Two wicked 
men, ungrateful to their country, are let 
loose with the brand of Cain upon their 
foreheads. Prison doors are opened ; 
but principles are established which will 
help to free other men and to open the 








gates of the sea. Never before in her 
active history has Great Britain ranged 
herself on this side. Such an event is 
an epoch. Vovws seclorum nascitur 
ordo. To the liberties of the sea this 
Power is now committed. To a certain 
extent this course is now under her 
tutelary care. If the immunities of 
passengers, not in the military or naval 
service, as well as of sailors, are not 
directly recognized, they are at least 
implied ; while the whole pretension of 
impressment, so long the pest of neutral 
commerce, and operating only through 
the lawless adjudication of a quarter- 
deck, is made absolutely impossible. 
Thus is the freedom of the seas en- 
larged, not only by limiting the number 
of persons who are exposed to the pen- — 
alties of war, but by driving from it 
the most offensive pretension that ever 
stalked upon its waves. To such con- 
clusion Great Britain is irrevocably 
pledged. Nor treaty nor bond was 
needed. It is sufficient that her late 
appeal can be vindicated only by a re- 
nunciation of early, long-continued ty- 
ranny. Let her bear the rebels back. 
The consideration is ample ; for the sea 
became free as this altered Power went 
forth upon it, steering westward with 
the sun, on an errand of liberation.” * 
In this simple manner, disembarrassed 
of the grave perplexities which seemed 
to beset the subject, diplomacy peace- 
fully handled a matter which at the time 


seemed to be portentous with all the 


horrors of a great maritime war. The 
case will always be of interest as an im- 
portant precedent in international law. It 
bears a lesson not less significant to the 
moralist and statesman of the danger to 
which two highly civilized nations may be 
exposed by an imperfect understanding 
of one another’s motives, the excitement 
of popular clamor, and the unbridled 
license of a free press. The outburst of 
indignation, the loss of temper, the mis- 
statement of facts, confusion of ideas, the 

* Speech of Mr. Sumner in the Senate, January 9, 1862. 
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illiberal and unworthy suggestions of 
the English press on the receipt of the 
news of the capture of the Confederate 
ambassadors, were all based upon the 
idea, utterly without foundation, of a vio- 
lent aggression upon British rights in a 
hostile spirit by an unfriendly nation. 
For weeks a fanaticism of hostility to the 
United States seemed to possess the 
British public. We may smile now as we 
read the plethoric denunciations charged 
with fury and malice, but they were 
irritating and sad enough at the time 
when they were coupled with the active 
preparations for war by the British Gov- 
ernment. Not even in the first fury of 
the invasion of Russia, it was said, were 
such violent imprecations uttered, or such 
belligerent designs manifested. 

“The blood and spirit of John Bull,” 
said the London Chronicle of November 
30th, ‘appear to be thoroughly aroused 
upon the subject of the American insult 
to the British flag ;’ and any one who 
would learn what such an exhibition 
was like, may acquire the information 
from a perusal of any file of the news- 
papers of the ensuing month. : 

Captain Wilkes, a courteous gentleman, 
with whom the British public might have 
been supposed to have been better ac- 
quainted, from his scientific pursuits, was 
absurdly converted into a desperate ogre, 
full of senseless fury—something between 
a rogue and a pirate in his assaults upon 
British virtue. His portrait was thus drawn 
in a journal of large popular circulation :* 
‘Captain Wilkes is unfortunately but too 
faithful a type of the people in whose foul 
mission he is engaged. He is an ideal 
Yankee, swagger and ferocity, built up 
on a foundation of vulgarity and coward- 
ice—these are his characteristics; and 
these are the most prominent marks by 
which his countrymen, generally speak- 
ing, are known all over the world. To 
bully the weak, to triumph over the 
helpless, to trample on every law of 
courtesy and custom, willfully to violate 


* The London (Sunday) Zimes. 











all the more sacred instincts of human 
nature ; to defy as long as danger does 
not appear, and as soon as real peril 
shows itself, to sneak aside and run 
away—these are the virtues of the race 
which presumes to announce itself as the 
leader of civilization and the prophet of 
human progress in these latter days. 
By Captain Wilkes let the Yankee breed 
be judged !” 

Similar malicious nonsense was uttered 
in far higher quarters. If the journal 
just quoted was not to be judged by the 
loftiest standard, what could be said for 
the cultivated Saturday Review, the or- 
gan of the University men, with its pride 
and punctilio and lofty superciliousness? 
It had been the pleasure of this journal 
throughout the American difficulty, to 
suggest doubts and disparagements, and 
throw contempt on the Northern cause. 
Its language now was that of studied in- 
solence. ‘The American Government,” 
it proclaimed, “‘is in the position of the 
rude boor, conscious of infinite powers of 
annoyance, destitute alike of scruples 
and of shame, recognizing only the ulti- 
mate arbitration of the strong arm which 
repudiates the appeal to codes, and pre- 
suming, not without reason, that more 
scrupulous States will avoid or defer such 
an arbitration as long as ever they can.” 
Punch, which, with all its comic exag- 
gerations, is fairly supposed to represent 
the prevalent sense and feeling of the 
British people on all popular questions, 
was ludicrously offensive. Two of. its 
caricatures, when the fever in London 
was at its height, at the beginning of 
December, were aimed at poor Wilkes 
and his unfortunate act of patriotism. 
In one of these a huge truculent sailor 
of Her Majesty’s service, confronted a 
peaked, diminutive Bobadil, of the make 
usually accorded to slave drivers, whose 
petty stature was eked out by an Amer- 
ican flag. ‘You do what’s right, my 
son,” says the swag-bellied Britain, “ or 
Pll blow you out of the water.” ‘“ Now 
mind you, sir,” says the same pretty 
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personage to a splay-footed, knock-kneed 
representation of an American Commo- 
dore, ‘“‘no shufflling—an ample apolory— 
or I will put the matter into the hands 
of my lawyers, Messrs. Whitworth and 
Armstrong.” 

Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, 
was, somehow, throughout the affair, an 
object of especial hostility. He was 
absurdly charged with the project of 
uniting South and North in an attack on 
Canada, with a bitter hostility to England, 
and the Zimes, forgetting all sense of 
decency, in an editorial article reported 
a silly story that ‘during the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to America, Mr. Seward 
took advantage of an entertainment to 
the Prince, to tell the Duke of Newcastle 
he was likely to occupy a high office— 
that when he did so, it would become his 
duty to insult England, and he should 
insult her accordingly.” Any nonsense 
seemed worthy of publication in the ex- 
cited state of the public mind. 

Nor were these exhibitions of feeling 
confined to idle talk. The Government 
itself gave currency to the alarm by the 
energy and rapidity of its warlike de- 
monstrations. Throughout Sunday, the 
first of December, there was the greatest 
activity at the Tower of London in the 
packing. and dispatch of twenty-five 
thousand stand of arms for Canada. A 
Royal Proclamation appeared on the 
fourth, prohibiting the exportation of 
“arms, ammunition, military stores, in- 
cluding percussion caps and fuses, and 
also lead.” Shipments of saltpetre were 
stopped at the Custom-House. No in- 
surance could be got on American ves- 
sels. The shipping interest was thrown 
prostrate. The already considerable 
naval squadron on the North American 
and West India stations were largely 
reinforced. Powerful ships were mus- 
tered on all sides, both for the regular 
service and for transports. Whitworth 
and Armstrong guns were in requisition. 
The heavily armed Warrior, the boast 
of the British navy, an iron clad steam- 
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ship of gigantic size which had been re- 
cently completed to the admiration of 
all England, was fitted out in haste for 
immediate service. The Persia, the most 
expeditious of the transatlantic steam- 
ships, was taken from the mail service 
to New York, to transport troops to 
Canada. Various batteries and battalions 
of famous regiments were forwarded to 
the probable seat of war, as it was con- 
sidered in the excitement of the hour. 
The naval preparations made for the 
reinforcement of Admiral Milne on the 
North American and West India stations 
would, it was expected, place at his dis- 
posal at the beginning of February, for 
the blockade, if necessary, of the At- 
lantic ports, a fleet of sixty-five sail, in- 
cluding seven line-of-battle ships, thirty- 
three frigates and twenty-five corvettes 
and sloops. ‘Of the squadron of frig- 
ates,” said the London Zimes, ‘each 
vessel has been carefully chosen for its 
great sailing speed, high steam power 
and heavy armament; and never yet 
has such a fleet of picked cruisers been 
sent against any enemy.” The list in- 
cluded, beside the Warrior, the newly- 
built iron plated vessels the Black Prince, 
Resistance and Defence, which it was 
confidently asserted, could pass unharmed 
by the harbor defences of New York, 
and dictate their own terms of peace by 
laying the fleet broadside unto the streets 
of that city.* 

In the midst of this reckless deprecia- 
tion and threatening tumult, one manly 
voice was heard to assure America of 
the sympathy of the great middle class 
of England. The eloquent John Bright, 
the representative of the Manchester 
school in Parliament, the tribune of the 
people, and the sturdy defender of lib- 
eral principles and progress, in a speech 
at Rochdale on the evening of the day 
of the royal prohibitory proclamation, 
took up the cause of the injured United 
States. He called to mind the origin of 
the civil war, not as with the colonies, in 





* Times, January 7, 1862. 
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the war of Independence, in taxation, for 
the representation of the South, by virtue 
of its slave privileges, was in excess ; 
not, as had been alleged, on account 
of tariffs, for they had been passed while 
the South was dominant in the national 
councils, but in a question of a graver 
character. ‘“ For thirty years,” said this 
calm observer, ‘ slavery has been con- 
stantly coming to the surface as the diffi- 


. culty of American politicians, The object 


of the South in seceding is to escape from 
the votes of those who wish to limit the 
area of slave territory.” He pointed out 
the geographical, the moral necessity of 
the struggle, and vindicated the course of 
the North. He thought the seizure on 
board the Trent might be unauthorized, 
and presciently pronounced that repara- 
tion would be made. Deprecating war, 
he dwelt upon the number of Englishmen 
who had emigrated to America, upon the 
unprecedented development of the N orth, 
and prayed it might not be said among 
her growing millions “ that in their dark. 
est hour of need the English people, from 
whom they sprung, had looked with icy 
coldness on the trials and sufferings of 
their terrible struggle.” The friend and 
associate of the great commoner in po- 
litical life, Richard Cobden, also spoke 
for peace. He thought the question 
suggested a complete revision of the In- 
ternational Maritime Code. On a pre- 
vious occasion, at the same place, he said, 
“My friend, Mr. Bright, and myself 
have been called the two members for 
the United States,” and, looking to the 
enlargement of the cotton producing area, 
had expressed his regret ‘‘ that the most 
extensive, the most ingenious, and the 
most useful industry that ever existed 
on this earth, should have been depend- 
ent almost exclusively for the supply of 
the raw material upon an institution, the 
institution of Slavery, which we must all 
regard as a very unsafe foundation, and, 
in fact, to the permanency of which we 
Can none of us, as honest men, wish God 
speed.” He also, in reference to send- 
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ing troops to Canada, deprecated the 
policy of arming to the teeth in time of 
peace.* It was significant of the ex- 
citement caused by the Trent affair that 
Lord Shaftesbury, who was supposed to 
share these views in November, now de- 
clined an invitation to a united prayer- 
meeting at his favorite Exeter Hall, on 
the ground that his presence might in- 
terfere with’ the idea that the country 
was united on the redress question. 
When the appropriation for the army 
expenses, incurred by the British Gov- 
ernment in its conduct of the Trent 
affair, were under discussion in Parlia- 
ment in its next session, Mr. Bright, from 
his seat in the House of Commons, pre- 
faced a pungent review of the course 
pursued with the remark, ‘It is not cus- 
tomary in ordinary life for a person to 
send a polite messenger with a polite 
message to some friend or neighbor, or 
acquaintance, and at the same time to 
send some man of portentous strength 
handling a gigantic club, making every 
kind of ferocious gesticulation, and at 
the same time, to profess that all this is 
done in the most friendly and courteous 
manner.” In conclusion, he added that 
he was rejoiced to see a remarkable 
change operating from day to day, in 
Parliament and out of it, since the course 
of the American Government had been 
known. ‘ There is a more friendly feel- 
ing,” he said, “ towards the Washington 
Government. A large portion of. the 
people of this country see in it a goy- 
ernment, a real government, not a gov- 
ernment ruled by a mob and not a gov- 
ernment disregarding law. They be- 
lieve it is a government struggling for 
the integrity of a great country. They 
believe it is a country which is the home 
of every man who wants a home, and, 
moreover, they believe this—that the 
greatest of all crimes which any people 
in the history of the world has ever been 
connected with—the keeping in slavery 
four millions of human beings—-is in the 
* Speech at Rochdale, June 26, 1861, 
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providence of a power very much higher 
than that of the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, or of the President of the United 
States, marching on, as I believe, to its 
entire abolition.” * 

General Scott, a few days after his 
arrival in Paris, published a letter dated 
ihe 2d of December, in which the case 
of the Trent was stated with great sa- 
gacity and moderation, and the action 
subsequently taken by his government 
at home presciently indicated. ‘The 
two nations,” said he, ‘‘are united by 
interests and sympathies—commercial, 


social, political, and religious, almost as 


the two arms to one body, and no one is 
so ignorant as not to know that what 
harms one must harm the other in a 
corresponding degree.” The words of 
the venerable Nestor were poured. like 
oil upon the troubled waters. Doubtful, 
however, of the issue, he hastily returned 
to America by the steamer which had 
carried him to Europe. 

In America the denunciations of the 
British Press and the warlike prepara- 
tions of the Government, were received 
as thunder out of a clear sky. Con- 
trary to the predictions and suppositions 
abroad of a popular desire in the United 
States for a war with Great Britain, and 
an overwhelming manifestation of this 
feeling, never was the voice of the peo- 
ple more calmly uttered or their defer- 
ence to the Administration more assur- 
edly exhibited than in their acquiescence 
in the whole treatment of this matter by 
the Secretary of State. The popular 
fury was all on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Undoubtedly much soreness 
was created by the affair ; but it arose, 
not from an unwillingness on the part of 
the American people to do justice in the 
premises, or, if that were asked, concili- 
ate the offended pride of England, but 
from the conviction foreed upon the na- 
tion of the utter lack of sympathy with 
its cause, or of consideration for the un- 





* Speech of Mr, Bright in the House of Commons, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1862. 











happy position—the severe trials which 
the country was suffering—of the influ- 
ential classes of Great Britain. An op- 
portunity was given to England to ex- 
hibit generosity and magnanimity with- 
out cost to herself, or sacrifice of her 
cherished rights, to secure the good will 
of America for generations. It was per- 
verted to the exercise of spleen and 
malignity. The most uncharitable con- 
structions prevailed and the most violent 
threats were uttered. Something of this, 
indeed, was modified when word of the 
better temper of the American people 
was carried across the Atlantic by the 
weekly steamers ; nor could so sad an 
event as the sudden death of the Prince 
Consort, which occurred at Windsor on 
the 14th of December, be without its in- 
fluence in calming the utterly unpro- 
voked and unnecessary popular rage. 
Simultaneously with the agitation of 
the Trent affair in England, no little 
excitement was produced by the cir- 
cumstances growing out of the arrival 
at Southampton of the Confederate war 
steamer Nashville, in which it was at 
first supposed Messrs. Mason and Sli- 
dell had sailed from South Carolina. 
This vessel which became noted for her 
depredations on the high seas and for 
her success in breaking the blockade of 
the Southern coast, was a side-wheel 
steamer of about 1,200 tons, built in 
New York, and previously to the rebel- 


lion had been regularly running between ° 


that city and Charleston. After the 
secession she was retained at the South- 
ern harbor, and fitted out as a Con- 
federate war steamer. She was armed 
with two 12-pounder rifled cannon, and 
carried a crew of eighty men. Her 
commander, Captain Robert B. Pegram, 
a Virginian by birth, had passed nearly 
thirty-two years in the United States 
Navy, in which, at the outbreak of the 
rebellion, he held the rank of a lieute- 
nant. He had been in service in the 
Paraguay and Japan expeditions, and 
of late had been engaged in the Coast 
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Survey. Attaching himself to the for- 
tunes of the South, he was commissioned 
by President Davis a lieutenant in the 
navy of the Confederate States. Three 
of the officers of the Nashville, Lieuten- 
ants Fauntleroy and Bennett and a 
midshipman named Cary, had been in 
the action at Manassas or Bull Run. 
Leaving Charleston on the night of the 
26th of October, the Nashville escaped 
the vessels of the blockading squadron 
off the harbor, made her way in safety 
to Bermuda, where she obtained supplies 
of coal and stores from the inhabitants, 
while her officers were received with cor- 
diality by the best society at St. George’s ; 
and leaving the island on the 5th of 
November, crossed the the Atlantic to 
the British coast, where, off the entrance 
to the Irish Channel, on the 19th of the 
month, fell in with the ship Harvey Birch 
of New York, three days out from Havre. 
With his guns unlimbered and decks 
ready for action, Captain Pegram, flying 
the Confederate flag, bore down upon 
the packet and ordered her captain to 
haul down his United States flag and 
come on board the Nashville. This de- 
mand was complied with, when Captain 
Nelson was informed that he was a pris- 
oner of war by authority of the Con- 
federate States, and was ordered to send 
his crew on board the steamer as quickly 
as possible. On reaching the deck they 
were put in irons. The Harvey Birch, 


‘meanwhile stripped of her fresh stores 


te 


and provisions, was set on fire, and in 
sight. of her captain and crew burnt. to 
the water’s edge. The Nashville kept 
on her course to England, steamed up 
the English Channel, and entering the 
port of Southampton, the prisoners were 
liberated and their necessities supplied 
by the United States Consul. 

The arrival of the Nashville under 
such circumstances afforded-a striking 
test of the British Neutrality Proclama- 
tion. ‘‘ Pirate or privateer, Confederate 
or corsair,” said the London Star of 
November 22d, in an article on the 


-on humanity.” 





affair, “the steamer Nashville now lying 
in Southampton waters is a hideous 
blemish upon our nineteenth century 
civilization. A wild beast, or a bird of 
prey is an object of dread, but not of 
abhorrence. The Nashville is both—a 
floating den of brutalized human beings, 
making destruction the immediate busi- 
ness of their lives—the destruction of 
unarmed and unoffending ships, carrying 
on a peaceful traffic upon the common 
highway of nations. If Captain Pegram 
holds a commission or a letter of marque, 
the law of nations—to our shame be it 
said—will have nothing to say to him; 
but the moral sense of mankind will still 
pronounce his achievement an outrage 
Great Britain, in fact, 
by the Neutrality Proclamation, had 
committed herself to the toleration, and, 
in a certain degree, to the support of such 
outrages against a nation with which she 
was at peace. The Nashville was allowed 
the same protection in her harbor, and 
looked upon in the same light as the 
United States steamer James Adger 
which preceded her, and the Tuscarora 
which speedily followed her. 

The last named vessel, one of the new 
screw corvettes of the American navy, 
mounting nine guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain T. A. Craven arrived at Southamp- 
ton on the 8th of January, and anchored 
in the harbor a mile from the dock 
where the Nashville remained ready for 
sailing, having received supplies of coal, 
water and provisions. The Tuscarora 
kept her fires up, her officers watching 
the slightest movements of the Con- 
federate vessel, ready to pursue her to 
sea, and, if possible, to effect her capture 
or destruction. The official authorities 
took every precaution to prevent any 
infringement of the neutrality of the 


port. Captains Craven and Pegram were _ 


reminded of the international law re- 
quiring an interval between belligerent 
ships leaving the harbor ; and the frigates 
Dauntless and Shannon, at the Isle of 
Wight, were kept on the alert to hinder 
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any attack in British waters. Various 
manceuvres were practiced by the Tus- 
carora to secure a meeting with her an- 
tagonist at sea. 

To set a limit to the embarrassments 
arising from the protection given to the 
combatants, an order was issued by Earl 
Russell from the Foreign Office on the 
3lst of January, prohibiting ‘ during 
the continuance of the present hostilities 
between the Government of the United 
States of North America and the States 
calling themselves the Confederate States 
of America, all ships of war and _pri- 
vateers of either belligerent, from mak- 
ing use of any port or roadstead in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, or in the channels, islands, or 
in any of her Majesty’s colonies, or 
foreign possessions or independencies, or 
of any waters subject to the territorial 
jurisdiction of the British crown, as a 
station or place of resort for any warlike 
purposes, or for the purpose of obtaining 
any facilities of warlike equipment.” In 
agreement with the course taken by 
France and Spain, any armed vessel of 
either party entering a British harbor 


was to be allowed to remain there not 
longer than twenty-four hours, except 
under stress of weather or absolute need 
of repairs, when supplies were to be 
permitted to be taken in only for im- 
mediate use. In case vessels of both 
the belligerents were in the harbor at 
the same time, an interval of twenty- 
four hours was required between their 
departures. 

At length, after nearly three months 
passed in the Southampton docks, the 
Nashville took her departure on the 3d 
of February. The Tuscarora which had 
been sailing in the channel, returned 
that morning to the Isle of Wight, when 
her officers were notified by the British 
authorities that the Nashville having given 
notice of her immediate departure, Cap- 
tain Craven would be required to remain 
behind the prescribed twenty-four hours. 
The Nashville accordingly was enabled 
to get to sea under favorable circum- 
stances, which precluded any attempt at 
her capture. The Tuscarora remained 
two days at Southampton, when she 
sailed to Gibraltar to maintain the 
blockade of the Sumter. 


OAT er eer 


OPINIONS OF LEADING ENGLISHMEN ON THE REBELLION. 


In connection with the exhibition of 
British feeling in the affair of the Trent, 
noticed in the last chapter, it may not 
be amiss to present some of the more 
marked declarations of English states- 
mén which up to this time had, with 
more or less of authority, influenced 
public opinion on the motives and prob- 
able termination of the struggle in 
America. The public opinion, indeed, 
of England in regard to the rebellion, 
as an index of the political fortunes of 
two great nations, will present hereafter 
one of the most instructive subjects for 








study of the times. We have in a pre- 
vious chapter™ glanced at some of its 
main conditions and alluded to the 
apparent incongruity where a people, 
pledged in’ so many ways to the sup- 
port of constituted authority and to 
sympathy with the cause of human free- 
dom, was ranged on the side of a wanton 
rebellion devoted to the maintenance 
and extension of slavery. The secret 
of this inconsistency was, from one mo- 
tive or other, a paramount distrust of 
the growing power of the United States, 


* Chap, xxviii, vol. 1, 
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and a belief that somehow the interest 
of Great Britain, or at least of the 
classes holding the unfavorable opinions, 
would be promoted by the separation of 
the North and South. Divide and gov- 
ern, is an old maxim of political craft, 
which it was evident was not overlooked 
- on this occasion. The wish in this mat- 
ter was, doubtless, father to the thought. 
At any rate, it is curious to note at how 
early a period and how firmly the con- 
clusion was established in the minds of 
numerous leading Englishmen, that the 
continuance of the States of America 
under one government was neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable. Looking over the 
record of these opinions. we find them 
from different points of view, with some 
memorable exceptions, terminating in the 
same result. Their unhesitating decla- 
rations of the apparently inextricable 
embarrassment of the situation, afford 
a very appreciable measure of the reso- 
lution and strength of the American 
Government in asserting its rights and 
‘dignity. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, whose 
claims to attention rested on his position 
as a large landholder and representative 
of the English aristocratic social system, 
as well as on that success in literature 
by which he had held the ear of the 
reading public throughout the world for 
a whole generation, on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1861, in an annual address be- 
‘ fore the Herts’ Agricultural Society at 
Hitchin, took occasion to present his 
views of the conflict in America, which 
he affected to regard as a philosophical 
student of history. ‘That separation,” 
said he, ‘between North and South 
America, which is now being brought 
about by civil war, I have long foreseen 
and foretold to be inevitable ; and I ven- 
ture to predict that the younger men 
here present will live to see not two, but 
at least four, and probably more than 
four, separate and sovereign common- 
wealths arising out of those populations 
which a year ago united their Legisla- 









ture under one President, and carried 
their merchandise under a single flag. 
And so far from thinking that these sep- 
arations will be injurious to the future 
destinies of America, or inflict a blow 
on that grand principle of self-govern- 
ment in which the substance of liberty 
consists, I believe that such separations 
will be attended with happy results to 
the safety of Europe and the develop- 
ment of American civilization. If it 
could have been possible that, as popu- 
lation and wealth increased, all the vast 
continent of America, with her mighty 
seaboard and the fleets which her in- 
creasing ambition as well as her extend- 
ing commerce would have formed and 
armed, could have remained under one 
form of government, in which the Exec- 
utive has little or no control over a pop- 
ulace exceedingly adventurous and ex- 
citable, why then America would have 
hung over Europe like a gathering and 
destructive thunder cloud. No single 
kingdom in Europe could have been 
strong enough to maintain itself against 
a nation that had once consolidated the 
gigantic resources of a quarter of the 
globe. And this unwieldy extent of 
empire would have been as fatal to the 
permanent safety and development of 
America herself as the experience of all 
history tells us an empire too vast to 
maintain the healthy circulation of its 
own life-blood ever has been, since the 
world began, to the races over which it 
spread. By their own weight the old 
colossal empires of the East fell to ruin. 
It was by her own vast extent of do- 
minion that Rome first lost her liberties, 
under the very armies which that extent 
of dominion compelled her to maintain, 
and finally rendered up her dominion it- 
self to the revenge of the barbarians she 
had invaded. The immense monarchy 
founded by the genius of Charlemagne 
fell to pieces soon after his death, and 
those pieces are now the kingdoms of 
Hurope. But neither the Empires of 


the East, nor the Commonwealth of 
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Rome, nor the Monarchy of Charlemagne 
could compare in extent’ and resources 
with the continent of America; and 
you will remember that the United 
States claimed a right to the whole of 
that continent, and the ultimate fate 
of America under one feeble Executive 
—the feeblest Executive perhaps ever 
known in a civilized community—would 
have been no exception to the truths of 
history and the laws of nature. But in 
proportion as America shall become sub- 
divided into different States, each of 
which is large enough for greatness— 
larger than a European Kingdom—her 
ambition will be less formidable to the 
rest of the world, and I do not doubt 
that the action of emulation and rivalry 
between one free State and another, 
speaking the same language and enjoy- 
ing that educated culture which inspires 
an affection for all that enlightens and 
exalts humanity, will produce the same 
effects upon art and commerce, and the 
improvements in practical government 


which the same kind of competition 


produced in the old commonwealths of 
Greece.” 

Earl Russell, the head of the Foreign 
office, in a speech at a dinner given to 
him at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in Octo- 
ber, said of the elements of the Ameri- 
can question, that while he believed 
slavery to be the original cause of the 
conflict, yet that the two parties were 
not now contending upon that question ; 
nor yet with respect to Free Trade and 
Protection, of which much had been 
said in England, ‘‘ but contending as so 
many States of the old world have con- 
tended, the one side for empire, the 
other for power.” His views of the 
probable nature or result of the conflict 
were expressed in these reflections :— 
‘‘ Far be it from us to set ourselves up 
as judges in this matter, but I cannot 
help asking myself, as affairs progress in 
the contest, to what good end can it 
lead? Supposing this contest ended, by 
the reunion of its different parts, and 








that the South should agree to enter 
again with all the rights of the Constitu- 
tion, should we not again have that fatal 
subject of Slavery brought in along with 
them? That subject of Slavery which 
caused, no doubt, the disruption, we all 
agree, must, sooner or later, cease from 
the face of the earth. Well, then, gen- 
tlemen, as you will see, if this quarrel 
could be made up, should we not have 
those who differed from Mr. Lincoln at 
the last election carried back into the 
Union, and, thus, sooner or later, the 
quarrel would recommence, and, per- 
haps, a long civil war follow? On the 
other hand, supposing the United States 
completely to conquer and subdue the 
Southern States, supposing that should 
be the result of a long military conflict, 
supposing that should be the result of” 
some years of civil war, should we not 
have the material prosperity of that 
country in a great degree destroyed, 
should we see that respect for liberty 
which has so long distinguished our 
North American brethren, and should 
we not see those Southern men yielding 
to force, and would not the North be 
necessitated to keep in subjection those 
who had been conquered, and would not 
that very materially interfere with the 
freedom of nations? And, if that should 
be the unhappy result to which we at 
present look forward, if by means such 
as these the reunion of the States should 
be brought about, is it not the duty of 
those men who have embraced the pre- 
cepts of Christianity to see whether this 
conflict cannot be avoided 2?” 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, in a speech 
before the City of Worcester Conserva- 
tive Association, October 30th, regard- 
ing the question from the point of view 
of his order, saw ‘‘in America democ- 
racy on its trial and how it failed. He 
was afraid that the result would show 
that the separation of the two great sec- 
tions of that country was inevitable, and 
those who lived long enough would, in 
his opinion, see an aristocracy established 
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in America.” On the same occasion, 
Sir John Pakington, a member of Par- 
liament and ex-minister, declared his 
belief “that from President Lincoln 
downwards there was not a man in 
America who would venture to tell 
them that he really thought it possible 
that by the force of circumstances the 
North could hope to compel the South 
to again join them in constituting the 
United States.” 

Sir John Bowring, the eminent scholar 
and ambassador, a writer on public affairs 
of reputation, in a letter written to a 
friend, which was printed in the papers 
of the day, evidently regarded the sepa- 
ration of the two portions of the Union 
as a probable if not desirable result. 
‘Your American fratricidal war,” hesaid, 
“is the most dreadful event of modern 
history. No doubt it will be controlled 
and directed for good, but that it should 
end in any thing but a separation of the 
North from the South seems to me quite 
improbable if not impossible. I do not 
think the Federal Government has shown 
any disposition to put down slavery, or 
is entitled to sympathy on that account. 
It does not appear to me that you are 
justified in calling the Southerners ‘ reb- 
els.” Our statesmen of the time of 
George III. called Washington and 
Franklin by that name. I do not be- 
lieve the cotton lords have had any 
thing to do with the opinion which you 
believe to be unfriendly to the United 
States, but which assuredly it is not. I 
never knew a question in which there 
was so much unanimity of views among 
our wise and good men as this. We 
want you as freemen, as philosophers, 
as statesmen, as Christians, to settle in 
peace what war will never settle. As 
you are now unfortunately engaged in a 
policy which compels—or, at all events 
employs—acts of despotism which would 
seem incredible, and are taking measures 
against British subjects, which we should 
tolerate from no other government, I 
think your North would be stronger 








without a discontented South. If it 
choose to tax itself by monstrous and 
unfriendly tariffs, and to repudiate the 
doctrines of free trade, so gloriously tri- 
umphant elsewhere, so be it, but let it 
not blame the South for throwing off the 
fetters. We want you to be strong, your 
policy makes you feeble ; rich, you are 
doing your best to impoverish your- 
selves ; brotherly, and you are engaged 
in Cain-like slaughtering; happy, and 
what woes are in all your households ; 
peaceful, and you are busied in wide, 
wasting war. I write very friendly to 
you. My heart is full. I love America 
too well, too many dear and valued 
friends, not toe desire her progress and 
prosperity. I have no interest to bias 
my judgment, and all my prejudices have 
been on your side of the Atlantic.” * 
Lord Stanley, in an address at Lynn, 
in November, handled the American 
question, if not with sympathy for the 
North, at least with discrimination and 
respect for its motives in accepting the 
conflict. He had travelled in the United 
States in the summer of 1848, he said, 
at the time of the disturbances in Ire- 
land, and had been amused to find well 
informed persons attach serious impor- 
tance to those movements, and even re- 
commend the immediate recognition of 
the independence claimed by the rebel 
agitators. ‘There were intelligent people 
in America, he thought, who might be 
equally amused with English criticism on 
their affairs. He himself ‘did not think 
it reasonable to blame the Federal Gov- 
ernment for declining to give up half 
their territory without striking a blow in 
its defence. They have met with an 
armed insurrection, and they have op- 
posed it by an armed resistance.” How 
long it was wise to continue that resist- 
ance appeared to him as a matter of 
policy, the great difficulty of the question ; 


for he held the opinion which, as he as-- 


serted, generally prevailed in England, 





* Sir John Bowring to Dr. Macgowan, Larksbear, Exe- 
ter, November 7, 1861. 
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as true, that sooner or later a Southern 
Confederacy would be established. ‘I 
do not come to that conclusion,” he said, 
‘so much because I doubt the power of 
the North to subjugate the South, though 
the Southern States are unfavorable for 
an ageressive, and favorable for a defen- 
sive war; but the real difficulty seems 
to be this, supposing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to succeed in its object and to 
reconquer the Southern States, what will 
they do with them when they have got 
them? If their rights are not to be re- 
stored after the conquest, a powerful 
military government must be established, 
and those principles of independence and 
self-government which are the very basis 
of American institutions, must for a time 
at least be in abeyance. At present the 
position of the rival States is very like 
the case of a husband instituting legal 
proceedings in order to bring back his 
wife to live with him. He may attain 
his object, but the question is, whether, 
when he has attained it, he has done 
much to contribute to his own domestic 
happiness.” Accepting the success of 
the Southern States as a probable con- 
clusion of the struggle, it was idle, he 
said, ‘‘to talk as some people do, of its 
leading to an utter breakdown of the 
American power. The North would 
still retain eighteen millions of the most 
intelligent and intellectual population in 





the world, a territory as large as all Eu- 
rope, excluding Russia, and unlimited 
political resources. They would also 
possess a political Union which they 
have not had for thirty years, and unless 
this war was protracted for a series of 
years, whatever burdens it might impose, 
they would still continue more lightly 
taxed than any powerful nation upon 
earth.” In conclusion, he recommended 
great caution in judging of the affairs of 
America, and candidly pointed out the 
causes which tended to bias the jude- 
ment of his countrymen, giving in a sin- 





gle sentence the key to the prevailing 





British opinions. ‘‘There are many 


classes in this country,” he said, ‘‘ who 
by their habits, education, social and po- 
litical position, are naturally disposed to 
judge unfavorably any thing relating to 
Republican power: and there are also 
many persons who have watched with a 
feeling of uneasiness and anxiety the 
growth of a power whose increasing 
wealth and population have been more 
rapid than that of any European state, 
who were in point of population, almost 
the equal of the United Kingdom, and 
who have shown some disposition to use 
their power in an arrogant and hostile 
spirit.” 

Mr. Layard, the eminent Eastern trav- 
eiler, now a member of the House of 
Commons, representing the liberal party, 
in an address to his constituents at South- 
wark, on the 21st of November, while 
he defended the neutrality policy of the 
country, claimed that the conduct of 
Parliament showed no lack of sympathy 
with the national cause in America. The 
subject had been resolutely kept out of 
the House of Commons. Nobody at the 
last session had ventured to bring it for- 
ward. ‘Everybody felt as if it was a 
domestic calamity, and spoke of it with 
bated breath.” England, he said, sym- 
pathized with the American people be- 
cause Slavery was at the bottom of the 
struggle, and had led to it. ‘Let the 
Americans,” he said, ‘‘settle their own 
quarrels. All we can hope is, that when 
this terrible contest has an end, whatever 
that end may be, the liberty, happiness 
and freedom of these magnificent States 
may not be impaired.” 

‘The people of the North,” admitted 
Mr. Kinglake, the eminent member of 
Parliament, in a speech to his constitu- 
ents at Bridgewater, in one of the last 
days of December, pending the Trent 
negotiation, “had some ground for sup- 
posing that the strong feeling which this 
country entertained on the subject of 
slavery might affect the course which we 
should take when the Southern States 
became separated from the North. They 

















seemed to think that on that ground we 
should at once have declared for them in 
order. to abolish the evil which we had 
always denounced. We did nothing of 
the sort ; and from what has happened, 
I draw a lesson in support of a principle 
I have always enforced—that in the 
policy of states, a sentiment never can 
govern. Depend upon it that the rela- 
tions between various states will always, 
or almost always, be governed by their 
great interests.” * , 

Mr. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in an address before the 
University of Edinburgh, of which he 
was Rector, on the 10th of January, 
1862, reviewed the American question 
in its relation to British opinion. Claim- 
ing that a general feeling of good will 
toward America existed in England at 
the outbreak. of the rebellion, he assert- 
ed as a fact of which there could be no 
doubt that when that event occurred, 
“all the thinking men in the country 
came to the conclusion, that in the war 
which had commenced, the party which 
was apparently the strongest, had com- 
mitted themselves to an enterprise which 
would probably prove to be completely 
beyond their powers. We saw there a 
military undertaking of tremendous diffi- 
culty, and a military undertaking which, 
if it was to be successful, would only be 
the preface and introduction. to political 
difficulties far greater than even the mili- 
tary difficulties of the war itself.” The 
opinion he maintained was conscientious- 
ly formed, yet it naturally produced ir- 
ritability and shocked the sensibility of 
the Northern States. Turning to the de- 
mand for redress in the Trent affair, he 
saw much for congratulation in the spirit 
in which the difficulty had been adjusted. 
‘Let us look,” he said, ‘‘at the bright 
side of that which the Americans have 
done. Let us look back to the moment 
when the Prince of Wales appeared in 
the United States of America, and when 
men by the thousand, by tens of thou- 





* London Yimes, January 1, 1862. 
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sands, and by hundreds of thousands, 
trooped together from all parts to give 
him a welcome as enthusiastic and as 
obviously proceeding from the depths of 
the. heart, as if those vast countries had 
still been a portion of the dominions of 
our Queen. Let us look to the fact that 
they are of necessity a people subject to 
quick and violent action of opinion, and 
liable to great public excitement—in- 
tensely agreed on the subject of the war 
in which they were engaged, until aroused 
to a high pitch of expectation by hearing 
that one of their vessels of war had laid 
hold on the Commissioners of the South- 
ern States, whom they regarded simply as 
rebels. Let us look to the fact, that in 
the midst of that exultation, and in a 
country where the principles of popular 
government and democracy are carried 
to extremes—that even, however, in this 
struggle of life and death, as they think 
it to be—that even, while ebullitions were 
taking place all over the country of joy 
and exultation at this capture—that even 
there this popular and democratic Gov- 
ernment has, under a demand of a foreign 
Power, written these words, for they are 
the closing words in the dispatch of Mr. 
Seward, ‘The four Commissioners will 
be cheerfully liberated.’” In conclusion, 
he deprecated any spirit of hostility 
which would lead to what ‘ though not a 
civil war, would be next to a civil war— 
any conflict between America and Eng- 
land.” * 

The eminent political economist, Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, whose opinion we have 
already cited on the elements of the 
American Union, took the first occasion 
upon the settlement of the right of search 
question on board of the Trent, to review 
the origin, history, and some of the 
probable consequences of the existing 
rebellion. Choosing for his medium 
of communication with the public the 
pages of Lraser’s Magazine, a period- 
ical widely read by the most culti- 
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vated and intellectual classes, he there 
presented, with his accustomed strength 
of analysis, clearness of perception, 
and felicity of statement, a view of the 
struggle, strongly in favor of the posi- 
tion taken by the North. Looking at 
the rise of the insurrection, he found 
its open avowed cause in the determina- 
tion to resist the limitation of Slavery, 
in other words, resolutely to support it, 
for, in consequence of the exhausting 
cultivation of the land, it was a well es- 
tablished conclusion, he maintained, that 
if the institution were kept within its 
existing limits it would die. ‘‘ Confine 
it,” said he, ‘‘ to the present States and 
the owners of slave property will either 
be speedily ruined or will have to find 
means of reforming and renovating their 
agricultural system, which cannot be done 
without treating the slaves like human 
beings, nor without so large an employ- 
ment of skilled—that is, of free—labor, 
as will widely displace the unskilled, and 
so depreciate the pecuniary value of the 
slave, that the immediate mitigation and 
ultimate extinction of Slavery would be 
a nearly inevitable and probably rapid 
consequence.” He looked upon the Re- 
publicans, therefore, with their doctrines 
of restriction, not as an ultra abolition 
party, (who would interfere with the in- 
stitution in the States,) but as essentially 
enlisted in the destruction of a hated 
evil, and, as such, worthy of respect by 
the lovers of human freedom in England. 
But if there were any doubt, he contin- 
ued, about the position of the North, 
there could be none whatever about that 
of the South. ‘‘ They,” said he, ‘‘ make 
no concealment of thezr principles. The 
moment a President was elected of whom 
it was inferred from his opinions, not that 
he would take any measures against Slav- 
ery where it exists, but that he would 
oppose its establishment where it exists 
not—that moment they broke loose from 
what was, at least, a very solemn con- 
tract, and formed themselves into a Con- 
federation, professing as its fundamental 








principle, not merely the perpetuation, 
but the indefinite extension of Slavery. 
And the doctrine is loudly preached 
through the new Republic, that Slavery, 
whether black or white, is a good in it- 
self, and the proper condition of the 
working classes everywhere.” He then 
drew this withering picture of “ the pe- 
culiar institution.” ‘‘ Let me in a few 
words,” he said, ‘“‘remind the reader 
what sort of a thing this is which the 
white oligarchy of the South have band- 
ed themselves together to propagate, 
and establish if they could, universally. 
When it is wished to describe any por- 
tion:-of the human race as in the lowest 
state of debasement and under the most 
cruel oppression, in which it is possible 
for human beings to live, they are com- 
pared to slaves. When words are sought 
by which to stigmatize the.most odious 
despotism, exercised in the most odious 
manner and all other comparisons are 
found inadequate, the despots are said to 
be like slave masters or slave drivers. 
What, by a rhetorical license, the worst 
oppressors of the human race, by way 
of stamping on them the most hateful 
character possible, are said to be, these 
men, in very truth, are. I do not mean 
that all of them are hateful personally, 
any more than all the inquisitors, or all 
the buccaneers. But the position which 
they occupy, and the abstract excellence 
which they are in arms to vindicate, 
is that which the united voice of man- 
kind habitually selects as the type of all 
hateful qualities. I will not bandy chi- 
canery about the more or less of stripes 
or other torments which are daily requi- 
site to keep the machine in working or- 
der, nor discuss whether the Legrees 
or the St. Clairs are more numerous 
among the slave owners of the Southern 
States. The broad ‘acts of the case suf: 
fice. One fact is enough. There are, heaven 


knows, vicious and tyrannical institu-- 


tions in ample abundance on the earth. 
But this institution is the only one of 
them all which requires, to keep it 
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going, that human beings should be 
burned alive. The calm and dispassion- 
ate Mr. Olmsted affirms that there has 
not been a single year, for many years 
past, in which this horror is not known 
to have been perpetrated in some part 
or other of the South. And not upon 
negroes only ; the Hdinburyh Review, 
in a recent number, gave the hideous 
details of the burning alive of an unfor- 
tunate Northern huckster by lynch law, 
on the mere suspicion of having aided in 
the escape of a slave. What must Ameri- 
can Slavery be, if deeds like these are ne- 
cessary under it? and if they are not ne- 
cessary and are yet done, is not the evi- 
dence against Slavery still more damn- 
ing? The South are in rebellion not for 
simple slavery ; they are in rebellion for 
the right of burning human beings alive.” 

Mr. Mill turned next to a common de- 
fence of the Rebellion on the lips of 
many Englishmen, that the South, hav- 
ing a right to separate, the disunion 
should have been consented to at the 
first demand by the North, who in re- 
sisting it had committed a similar wrong 
with the England of George III. in the 
contest with the American colonies. The 
answer to this was given with a touch 
of irony. “ This,” said he, ‘is carry- 
ing the doctrine of the sacred right of 
insurrection rather far. It is wonderful 
how easy and liberal and complying 
people can be in other people’s concerns. 
Because they are willing to surrender 
their own pact, and have no objection 
to join in reprobation of their great 
grandfathers, they never put themselves 
the question what they themselves would 
do in circumstances far less trying, under 
far less pressure of real national calam- 
ity. Would those who profess these 
- ardent revolutionary principles consent 
to this being applied to Ireland, or India, 
or the Ionian Islands? How have they 








treated those who did attempt so to apply 
them?” In this easy and masterly way 
the acute dialectician turned the tables 
upon the accusers of the United States, 
of the high tory party, who thus saw 
themselves repudiating the wisdom of 
their ancestors by which they were ac- 
customed to swear, and contradicting the 
genius of their order by advocating the 
lowest pretences of revolutionary license. 
It was this that made America so impa-. 
tient of the criticism of England, and 
judge it to be hypocritical, prejudiced 
and unfriendly. Looking to Great Brit- 
ain as the land of all others where the 
principles of law and order were under- 
stood and respected, she had reason to 
expect that the first grand vindication of 
her violated Constitution, which had been 
forced upon her, would receive, if not 
adiniration, at least sympathy and re- 
spect. When, on the contrary, the costly 
effort was received with reproach and 
pretended contempt, there was _ little 
wonder that the nation felt aggrieved. 
The perplexities and contradictions of 
the English mind over this very simple 
affair, in which there should have been 
in their own avowed rules of judgment 
room for not a moment’s hesitation, pre- 
sent one of not the least noticeable phe- 
nomena of this extraordinary period. 

We need not here present Mr. Mill’s 
speculations farther. They will be re- 
membered and sought for with the ablest 
documents of the time, and read not 
only for their acuteness at a time when 
the judgments of very many intelligent 
Englishmen were very much astray, but 
as an historical memorial of the per- 
verted reason of the hour which they 
combated. As an aid to the formation 
of a sound public opinion in Great Bri- 
tain respecting the national cause in 
America, the essay was of the highest 
importance. 

















On the removal of General Fremont 
we have seen General Hunter placed in 


command of the army in Missouri. The 
arrangement was a temporary one pend- 
ing the reorganization of the Department 
meditated at Washington. By a General 
Order from the War Office, dated the 
9th,of November, a week after Fremont’s 
dismissal General Halleck was appointed 
to the command of the new Department 
of the Missouri, including the States of 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Arkansas, and that portion of 
Kentucky west of the Cumberland river ; 
the remainder of the last mentioned 
State being included in the new Depart- 
ment of the Ohio, assigned to General 
Buel. To General Hunter was given the 
Department of Kansas, embracing the 
State of Kansas, the Indian Territory 
West of Arkansas, and the Territories 
of Nebraska, Colorado, and Dakota. 
The Department of Mexico, consisting 
of the Territory of New Mexico, was 
assigned to Colonel EH. R.8. Canby. The 
last mentioned officer, on whose patriot- 
ism and energy the Government relied 
not in vain for the preservation, under 
many difficulties of this imperilled region 
was a native of Kentucky, a graduate 
of West Point of 1839, in the same class 
with General Halleck. - Entering the 2d 
Infantry, he was in 1846 promoted to a 
1st Lieutenancy. He served with dis- 
tinction in the war with Mexico, being 
brevetted Major, and subsequently Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, for his gallantry in the 
battles before and at the capture of the 
capitol. In May, 1861, on the increase 
of the regular army, he was promoted 
to the Colonelcy of the new 19th regi- 
ment of Infantry. The management of 
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his department of New Mexico required 
the utmost cireumspection and vigilance. 
The line of the Rio Grande on which 
above and below the important. position 
of Santa Fe the Government posts were 
located, as a protection of the country 
against Indian ravages, was beset by 
armed bands of insurgents from Texas, 
where by treason and violence, as we 
have seen, the enemy had early gained 
possession of the southerly chain of forts 
or military stations. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Baylor, a rebel officer, in August, claimed 
possession of Arizona, issuing a Procla- 
mation declaring the country under mili- 
tary government as a part of the Confed- 
erate States. By the surrender of Fort. 
Fillmore and the other stations below, 


-the National defence became limited to 


the Forts more immediately around Santa 
Fe, of which Fort Craig on the south- 
west, and Fort Union nearer at hand on 
the north-east, were the most important. 
Henry Wager Halleck, the new Com- 
mander of the Department including 
Missouri, like his distinguished associate, 
General McClellan, was one of the offi- 
cers of the regular army, whose educa- 
tion and experience led the country to 
anticipate the greatest benefits from their 
services at the present time. Both highly 
accomplished, distinguished for the so- 
lidity of their attainments in the profes- 
sion to which they had been brought up, 
they had enjoyed in a remarkable degree 
the confidence and favor of the head of 
the army, General Scott, at whose re- 
commendation they were at once raised 
to their eminent positions. It happened 
also, that each had left the army for the 
pursuits of civil life. Neither, however, 
had lost sight of his military calling, and 
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each was ready at the first intimation to 
obey the call of his country. Henry 
Wager Halleck, was born in the year 
1816, in Weston, Oneida county, in the 
State of New York. After passing some 
time at Union College, he entered the 
Military Academy at West Point, as a 
cadet in 1835, graduated with distinction 
in 1839, and was brevetted 2d Lieuten- 
ant of Engineers. He remained for a 
year at the Academy as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Engineering. In 1841, he was 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer, General 
Totten, in Washington. His “ Papers on 
Practical Engineering,” were published at 
this time by the Engineer Department. 
For the next three years he was employ- 
ed on the: fortifications of New York 
harbor. He then went to Europe in 
company with Marshal Bertrand, by 
whom he was introduced to Marshal 
Soult, then Prime Minister of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and received every facility in ex- 
amining the military works of France. 
After prosecuting similar investigations 
in Germany, Italy, and England, he re- 
turned to the United States at the end 
of the Mexican war. In 1844, Congress 
published his ‘‘ Report on Military De- 
fences.” In 1845, he was appointed 
Ist Lieutenant in the Engineer corps, 
and was chosen that year by the Com- 
mittee of the Lowell Institute, at Boston, 
to deliver one of the regular courses of 
lectures before the institution. He took 
for his subject ‘‘ Military Art and Sci- 
ence.” © He incorporated the lectures the 
following year in a volume published at 
New York, with an introduction on the 
“ Justifiableness of War.” The Mexican 
war then occurring immediately after the 
battle of Palo Alto, he was sent to Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Coast, where he 
served during the war in both a civil and 
military capacity. He was present in 
various engagements with the enemy, 
particularly at San Antonio, where he 
marched with about 30 mounted volun- 
teers 120 miles in 28 hours, surprised 
the enemy’s garrison of several hundred 
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men, rescued two naval officers and sev- 
eral marines who were prisoners of war, 
captured the enemy’s flag, two Mexican 
officers and the Governor’s archives, the 
Governor barely escaping in his night 
clothes. At Todos Santa, he led into 
action the main body of Colonel Burton’s 
forces. In the naval descent upon Ma- 
zatlan, he acted as aid to Commodore 
Shubrick, and afterwards as Chief of 
Staff and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
city. As Chief Engineer he planned and 
directed the construction of the fortifica- 
tions at that place. In 1848, he was 
brevetted Captain, ‘for gallant conduct 
in affairs with the enemy on the 19th 
and 20th days of November, 1847, and 
for meritorious service in California.” 
He was Secretary of State of the Prov- 
ince of California, under the military 
governments of Generals Kearney, Ma- 
son, and Riley, from 1847 to the end of 
1849 ; and was a leading member of 
the Convention in 1849 to form, and of 
the Committee to draft, the Constitution 
of the State of California. From 1847 
to 1850, he directed and superintended 
the entire collection of the public reve- 
nues in California, amounting to several 
millions of dollars. His decisions in 
these collections, assailed at the time, 
were sustained by the Supreme Court. 
In July, 1853, he was appointed Captain 
of Engineers. Seeking more active em- 
ployment than the army afforded, he re- 
signed August 1st, 1854, and devoted 
himself to the legal profession. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion, he was the 
principal partner in the law firm of Hal- 
leck, Peachey and Billings, of San Fran- 
cisco. He still continued his attention 
to literary pursuits, and had just pub- 
lished an important book on International 
Law. In December, 1860, he was ap- 
pointed Major-General of militia in Cali- 
fornia, and acted in that capacity till the 
receipt of his commission as Major-Gen- 
eral of the regular army. The latter 
was dated August 19th, 1861, ranking 


'him third on the list of general officers 
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of that rank ; General McClellan and 
General Fremont, both appointed the 
14th of the previous May preceding him. 
The familiarity of General Halleck with 
civil affairs, and his legal acumen, no 
doubt, favored his appointment to a po- 
sition where judgment in council was as 
likely to be called for as ability in the 
field. In his political opinions, General 
Halleck was understood to belong to the 
Democratic party. 

Summoned from San Francisco by the 
Government, General Halleck arrived at 
Washington on the 5th of November, and 
was immediately after, as we have stated, 
placed in the charge of the Department 
of Missouri. Thither he proceeded, tak- 
ing command at St. Louis on the 19th, 
when he at once became actively engaged 
in placing the army at his disposal on an 
efficient footing to check the aggressive 
movements of the rebels and the spirit 
of revolt in the State, which had been en- 
couraged by the renewed efforts of Gen- 
eral Price in the southwest. The staff 
of General Halleck included a number 
of West Point officers of distinction, sev- 
eral of whom had been his classmates in 
that institution. At the head of these 
was Brigadier-General George W. Cul- 
lum, an eminent engineer officer who had 
been engaged in the construction of the 
most important forts of the country, and 
had served on the staff of General Scott. 
The assistant chief of staff, Brigadier- 
General Schuyler Hamilton, a graduate 
of West Point, was one of the aids of 
General Scott through the Mexican war. 
Not at the time attached to the regular 
army, on the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion, he went to Washington as a private 
in the New York 7th Militia, when he 
was again taken on the staff of General 
Scott with the rank of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel. Captain J. C. Kelton, Assistant 
Adjutant General at Headquarters ; 
Captain W. McMichael and 8. M. Pres- 
ton, Assistant Adjutant General ; Major 
Robert Allen, Chief Quartermaster ; Cap- 
tain Thomas J. Haines, Chief of Subsis- 
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tence ; Surgeon J. J. B. Wright, Chief 
Medical Director ; T. P. Andrews, Chief 
Paymaster ; Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Me- 
Pherson, Assistant Engineer; Colonel 
George Thom and Colonel R. D. Cutts 
of the Topographical Department ; Cap- 
tain F. D. Callender, Chief of Ordnance, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel James Totten, 
Chief of Artillery, whose services in the 
campaigns of General Lyons in the State 
will be remembered ; were the other 
members. 

One of the earliest of General Hal- 
leck’s orders for the regulation of the 
army excited no little interest at the 
time, as it was taken as a manifestation 
of his opinions on the disputed question, 
now rapidly growing in importance, of 
the treatment of the slave population 
or their reception and encouragement by 
the military authorities within the lines. 
This much talked of General Order No. 
3, dated at St. Louis the 20th of Novem- 
ber, ran as follows: ‘I. It has been 
represented that important information 
respecting the numbers and condition of 
our forces is conveyed to the enemy by 
means of fugitive slaves, who are ad- 
mitted within our lines. In order to 
remedy this evil, it is directed that no 
such persons be hereafter permitted to 
enter the lines of any camp, or of any 
forces on the march, and that any now 
within such lines be immediately exclud- 
ed therefrom. II. The General Com- 
manding wishes to impress upon all offi- 
cers in command of posts and troops in 
the field the importance of preventing 
unauthorized persons of every descrip- 
tion from entering and leaving our lines, 
aud of observing the greatest precaution 
in the employment of agents and clerks 
in confidential positions.” The meaning 
of this order was intelligible enough, but 
it was thought by many to be ill judged 
as it obviously abandoned an important 
means of weakening the resources of the 
enemy, who, if their slaves remained 
quietly at home in their usual agricultur- 
al pursuits, might with less inconveni- 









ence to themselves take the field against 
the national forces. Those who looked 
to the abolition of slavery as a neces- 
sity for the adequate suppression of 
the Rebellion, of course, naturally re- 
garded the order with suspicion and dis- 
like. That the order was not intended 
as a political measure, appears from a 
letter addressed by General Halleck on 
the 26th of the following month to Gen- 
eral Asboth, then in camp at Rolla, Mis- 
souri, in reference to the course of the 
latter officer in delivering to his master 
a fugitive who had sought refuge in the 
camp. “ This,” wrote General Halleck, 
“is contrary to the intent of General 
Order No. 3. The object of those or- 
ders is to prevent any person in the 
army from acting in the capacity of ne- 
gro catcher or negro stealer. The rela- 
tion between the slave and his master is 
not a matter to be determined by mili- 
tary officers, except in the single case 
provided for by Congress. This matter 
in all other cases must be decided by the 
civil authorities. One object of keeping 
fugitive slaves out of our camps is to 
keep clear of all such questions. Mas- 
ters or pretended masters must establish 
the rights of property to the negro as 
best they may, without our assistance or 
interference, except where the law’ au- 
thorizes such interference. Order No. 3 
does not apply to the authorized private 
service of officers, nor to negroes em- 
ployed by proper authority in camps ; it 
applies only to ‘fugitive slaves’. The 
prohibition to admit them within our 
lines does not prevent the exercise of all 
proper offices of humanity, in giving 
them food and clothing outside, where 
such offices are necessary to prevent 
suffering.” 

Another series of orders by General 
Halleck was directed to the relief of the 
Union men of the State, who had been 
driven from their homes by the lawless 
insurgents, and to the repression of the 
wanton injuries and annoyance in the 
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perty inflicted within the lines of the 
army. The appearance presented in the 
streets of St. Louis by the Union refu- 
gees, exiled and despoiled of their means 
of subsistence by the tyranny of the 
Confederates in the southwestern coun- 
ties, is described as pitiable in the ex- 
treme. The sympathy and sense of jus- 
tice of General Halleck were aroused 
by the spectacle, and he determined to 
administer a remedy which would in 
some degree relieve the present distress 
and tend to check the continuance of the 
evil. His order of December 4th pro- 
vided a practical remedy. “The law 
of military retaliation,” it ran, ‘has 
fixed and well established rules. While 
it allows no cruel or barbarous acts on 
our part in retaliation for like acts of 
the enemy, it permits any retaliatofy 
measures within the prescribed limits of 
military usage. If the enemy murders 
and robs Union men we are not justified 
in murdering and robbing other persons 
who are, in a legal sense, enemies to our 
government, but we may enforce on them 
the severest penalties justified by the 
laws of war for the crimes of their fellow 
rebels. The rebel forces in the south- 
western counties of this State have 
robbed and plundered the peaceful non- 
combatant inhabitants, taking from them 


their clothing and means of subsistence. . 


Men, women and children have alike 
been stripped and plundered. 'Thous- 


ands of such persons are finding their - 


way to this city barefooted, half clad 
and in a destitute and starving condition. 
Humanity and justice require that these 
sufferings should be relieved, and that 
the outrages committed upon them should 
be retaliated upon the enemy. The in- 
dividuals who have directly caused these 
sufferings are at present beyond our 
reach ; but there are in this city, and in 
other places within our lines, numerous 
wealthy secessionists who render aid, 
assistancé and encouragement to those 
who commit these outrages. They do 


destruction of railway and other pro- not themselves rob and plunder, but 
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they abet and countenance these acts in 
others. Although less bold they are 
equally guilty. It is, therefore, ordered 
and directed that the Provost Marshal 
immediately inquire into the condition 
of the persons so driven from their 
homes, and that measures be taken to 
quarter them in the houses and to feed and 
clothe them at the expense of avowed 
secessionists, and of those who are found 
guilty of giving aid, assistance and en- 
couragement to the enemy.” A further 
order of General Halleck issued Decem- 
ber 12th, stated that the suffering fami- 
lies driven by the rebels from southwest 
Missouri, which had already arrived, had 
been supplied by voluntary. contribu- 
tions made by Union men ; that others 
were on their way, to arrive in a few 
days, who ‘‘ must be supplied by charity 
from men known to be hostile to the 
Union.” <A list would be prepared of 
the terms. Upon those who did not 
voluntarily furnish their quota a con- 
tribution was directed to be levied of 
ten thousand dollars, in clothing, pro- 
visions and quarters, or money in lieu 
thereof. The levy was to be made upon 
three classes of persons ‘‘in proportion 
to the guilt and property of each indi- 
vidual: first, those in arms .with the 


enemy who have property in St. Louis ;- 


second, those who have furnished pecu- 
niary or other aid to the enemy, or to 
persons in the enemy’s service ; third, 
_those who have verbally, in writing or 
by publication, given encouragement. to 
the insurgents and rebels.” | Brigadier- 
General Curtis, B. G. Farrar, Provost 
Marshal, and Charles Berg, Assessor of 
the county, were appointed a Board of 
Assessors to levy the contributions. In 
case they were not promptly delivered, 
an execution was to issue, and sufficient 
property taken to satisfy the assessment. 
Where buildings, or parts of buildings, 
were used, or the sufferers quartered on 
families, care, it was enjoined, should be 


taken ‘‘ to produce as little inconvenience | 


to the owners or families as possible, this 
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not being considered a military contribu- 
tion levied upon the enemy, but merely 
a collection to be made from friends of 
the enemy for charitable purposes.” Any 
person so assessed might file with the 
Provost Marshal-an affidavit of his loy- 
alty, and be allowed one week to vindi- 
cate his character. If at the end of 
that time he should not be able to satisfy 
the Board of his loyalty, the assessment 
was to be increased ten per cent., and 
made immediately. Any one attempt- 
ing to resist the execution of these orders 
was to be immediately imprisoned, and 
tried by a military commission. The 
order was not suffered to remain a dead 
letter. The tax was imposed upon a 
number of the wealthiest sympathizers 
with the rebellion. . 

To meet the mischievous insurrection- 
ary spirit of a portion of the people of 
the State, General Halleck by his Gen- 
eral Order of December 4th, provided 
for the treatment of rebels and_ spies 
within the camps and lines of the army, 
who were engaged in giving aid to the 
enemy by sending him information, lay- 
ing waste the country and harassing 
loyal citizens. ‘ All such persons,” was 
the language of the Order, ‘‘are by the 
laws of war in every civilized country, 
liable to capital punishment. The mild 
and indulgent course heretofore pursued 
toward this class of men, has utterly 
failed to restrain them from such unlaw- 
ful conduct. The safety of the country 
and the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of loyal citizens, justify and require 
the enforcement of a more severe policy. 
Peace and war cannot exist together. 
We cannot at the same time extend to 
rebels the rights of peace, and enforce 
against them the penalties of war. They 
have forfeited their civil rights as citizens, 
by making war against the Government, 
and upon their own heads must fall the 
consequences.” Commanding officers were 
directed to arrest all such persons, and 
their arms and. their personal property 
required by the army were to be taken 
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possession of, and after condemnation 
by a military commission, to be applied 
to the public use. “ All persons found 
in disguise as pretended loyal citizens 
or under other false pretences, within 
our lines, giving information to or com- 
municating with the enemy, will be 
arrested, tried, comdemned, and shot 
as spies. It should be remembered that 
in this respect, the laws of war make no 
distinction of sex. All are liable to the 
same penalty.” Such were the vigorous 
regulations prescribed by General Hal- 
leck for the protection and preservation 
of the State of Missouri. To enforce 
them, or rather to prevent the occasion 
for their enforcement, it was necessary 
that he should at once send a sufficient 
army into the insurgent districts, and to 
this he earnestly directed: his efforts. 
The most important of the military move- 
ments which, before the end of the 
month, effectually arrested the depreda- 
tions of the enemy, was entrusted to an 
officer destined to become a prominent 
actor in the War for the Union. 

General John Pope, who was employed 
to defeat the plans of General Price and 
his associates, was born in Kentucky, 
about the year 1822. He entered the 
Military Academy at West Point from 
Illinois, in 1838, and graduated in due 
course in 1842, with the appointment of 
Brevet 2d Lieutenant of Engineers. He 
was with the army of General Taylor in 
the Mexican war, was brevetted Ist Lieu- 
tenant, for gallant and meritorious con- 
_ duct at Monterey, and also received the 
brevet rank of Captain for like services 
at Buena Vista. In 1856, he was ap- 
pointed to the full rank of Captain in 
the corps of Engineers. When the army 
was called into the field for the suppres- 
sion of the Rebellion, Captain Pope’s 
name was on the first list of appointments 
of May 17th, 1861, as Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers. He was immediately en- 
gaged in active service in Missouri. 

_ In July, shortly after the appointment 
of General Fremont to the Western De- 
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partment, General Pope was assigned to 
the command of the forces in Northern 
Missouri. His Proclamation at St. 
Charles, on the 19th of J uly, on entering 
upon this duty announced his determina- 
tion to maintain the authority of. the 
Government in that region, which was 
much disturbed by insurgent marauders, 
by the most effective measures. ‘I warn 
all persons,” said he, ‘taken in arms 
against the Federal authority, who at- 
tempt to commit depredation upon public 
or private property, or who molest unof- 
fending and peaceful citizens, that they 
will be dealt with in the most summary 
manner, without awaiting civil process.” 
For the safety of the important line of 
communication of the Hannibal and St. | 
Joseph’s railroad, he assigned Brigadier- 
General Hurlburt to the command of a 
sufficient force, stationed at different 
points, for the protection of the road. 
General Pope’s plan in case of a con- 
tinuance of the outrages committed, was 
to hold the people of the country where 
they occurred responsible. Committees 
of Safety were appointed in the districts, 
and influential Secessionists placed upon 
them charged to preserve the peace. 
Accordingly, when on the 18th of Au- 
gust, General Pope received word that a 
train conveying troops on the railroad, 
had been fired into by a band of seces- 
sionists near Palmyra, and one soldier 
killed and several wounded ; he immedi- 
ately ordered General Hurlburt to take 
a sufficient foree to Marion county and 
quarter them on. the people, levying a | 
contribution of horses, mules, and provi- 
sions, and other things of use to the 
soldiers, to the amount of ten thousand 
dollars, and five thousand dollars on the 
citizens of Palmyra as a penalty for the 
outrage. The result of this was, that 
the citizens set themselves earnestly at 
work to hunt out the miscreants and re- 
press the disorder. An infamous outrage 
on the 3d of September, in the partial 
destruction by fire, by the insurgents of 
the railway bridge, at Little Platte river, 
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near St. Josephs, so that a passenger 
train at night was precipitated into the 
abyss, killmg 17, and wounding many 
others, exhibited the necessity for the 
strong measures of suppression set on 
foot by General Pope. 

On the 7th of December, General 
Pope was assigned by General Halleck 
to the command of all the national forces 
between the Missouri and Osage, em- 
bracing a considerable part of the army 
led by General Fremont to Springfield. 
General Price was then on his advance 
from the South, threatening to occupy 
this central region with his marauders ; 
and it was with the view of interposing 
between his army on the Osage and the 
recruits, represented as between four 
and six thousand strong, with a large 
train of supplies, on their way to him 
from the Missouri river, that General 
Pope projected an expedition which was 
attended with the most brilliant success. 
It was an important moment in the 
affairs of Missouri. The rebel General 
Price, with indomitable energy, was 
straining every effort to rouse the dis- 
affected to arms. His proclamation of 
November was one of the most stirring 
appeals of the war: if words could have 
mustered a great army, the Confederate 
cause would have been assured in Mis- 
souri. He began by reminding his “ fel- 
low-citizens ” of his call in June to 
“command a handful of Missourians, 
who nobly gave up home and comfort 
to espouse, in that gloomy hour, the 
cause of their bleeding country, strug- 
gling with the most causeless and cruel 
despotism known among civilized men.” 
Their chief magistrate, he said, alluding 
to Governor Jackson, has called for fifty 
thousand men, ‘and to that call less 
than five thousand responded out of a 
inale population exceeding two hundred 
thousand. One in forty only stepped 
forward to defend with their persons and 
their lives the cause of constitutional 
liberty and human rights.” There were 
difficulties, he admitted, at the outset. 





Allowances were to be made for a de- 
fective military organization, the sup- 
posed want of arms, the enforced retreat 
southward, the blockade of the river, 
and the presence of an armed foe. But 
six months had passed, the harvests had 
been reaped, the Confederate army had 
sustained itself in the field, the country 
was groaning from the inflictions of the 
enemy, and where were the fifty thous- 
and men? In every form of adjuration, 
by appeals to patriotism, to pride, to 
interest, the fifty thousand were sum- 
moned. ‘‘ Where,” he asked, ‘‘ are those 
fifty thousand men? Are Missourians 
no longer true to themselves? Are they 
a timid, time-serving race, fit only for 
subjugation to a despot? Awake, my 
countrymen, to a sense of what consti- 
tutes the dignity of true greatness of a 
people! A few men have fought your 
battles. A few have dared the dangers 
of the battle-field. A few have borne 
the hardships of the camp,—the scorch- 
ing of the sun of summer, the frosts of 
winter, the privations incident to our 
circumstances, fatigue, hunger and thirst, 
often without blankets, without shoes, 
with the cold, wet earth for a bed, the 
sky for a covering, and a stone for a 
pillow ; glad only to meet the enemy in 
the field, where some paid the noblest 
devotion known among men on earth to 
the cause of your country and your 
rights with their lives. But where one 
has been lost by battle, many have been 
lost by disease induced by privation. 


During all these trials we murmured | 
oD 


not. We offered all we had on earth 
at the altar of our common country, our 
own beloved Missouri ; and we only now 
ask our fellow citizens, our brethren, to 
come to us, and help maintain what we 
have gained, to win our glorious inheri- 
tance from the cruel hand of the spoiler 
and oppressor. Come to us, brave sons 
of the Missouri valley! Rally to our 
standard! I must have fifty thousand 
men. Icall upon you, in the name of 
your country, for fifty thousand men. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY APPEAL. 





Do you stay at home to take care of us 


and your property? Millions of dollars. 


have been lost because you stayed at 
home. Do you stay at home for protec- 
tion? More men have been murdered 
at home than I have lost in five succes- 
sive battles. Do you stay at home to 
secure terms with the enemy? Then I 
warn you, the day may soon come, when 
you will be surrendered to the mercies 
of that enemy, and your substance given 
to the Hessians and the Jayhawkers. . . 
Boys and small property-holders have 
in the. main fought the battles for the 
protection of your property, and when 
they ask, where are the men for whom 
we are fighting, how can I explain, my 
fellow-citizens? I call upon you, by 
every consideration of interest, by every 
desire of safety, by every tie that binds 
you to home and country, delay no longer. 
Let the dead bury the dead. Leave 
your property to take care of itself. 
Come to the army of Missouri—not for 
a week, or a month, but to free your 
country. 
“ Strike, till each armed foe expires ! 
Strike, for your country’s altar fires! 


Strike, for the green graves of your sires, 
God and your native land !” 


“The burning fires of patriotism lead 
us on just at the moment when all might 
forever be saved. Numbers give strength. 
Numbers intimidate the foe. Numbers 
save the necessity of often fighting bat- 
Numbers make our arms irresisti- 
ble. Numbers command universal re- 
spect and insure confidence. .. Come 
with your guns of any description, that 
can be made to bring down a foe. If 
you have no arms, come without them. 
Bring cooking utensils and rations for a 
few weeks. Bring no horses to remain 
with the army, except those necessary 
for transportation: We must have fifty 
thousand men. . . . Be yours the office 
to choose between the glory of a free 
country and a just government, or the 
bondage of your children. . I, at least, 
will never see the chains fastened upon 
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my country. I will ask for six anda 
half feet of Missouri soil on which to 
repose, for I will not live to see my peo- 
ple enslaved. Are you coming? Fifty 
thousand men of Missouri shall move to 
victory with the tread of a giant. Come 
on, my brave fifty thousand heroes— 
gallant, unconquerable Southern men! 
We await your coming.” 

What might have been the success of 
this appeal under more favorable circum- 
stances we know not; that a consider- 
able number of the population of west- 
ern and central Missouri were disposed 
to meet the requisition, there is evidence 
enough. It was to break up the com- 
bination and prevent the new force tak- 
ing the ficld, that General Pope set his 
command in motion. The history of the 
movement is thus given in his official 
report. ‘‘I encamped,” he writes, “on 
the 15th of December, eleven miles south- 
west of Sedalia. That the enemy might 
be thoroughly misled as to the destina- 
tion of the expedition, it was given out 
that the movement was upon Warsaw, 
aud the troops pursued the road to that 
place several miles beyond Sedalia. I 
threw forward on Clinton four compa- 
nies of the 1st Missouri Cavalry, under 
Major Hubbard, with orders to watch 
any movement from Osceola, to prevent 
any reconnoissance of our main column, 
and to intercept any messengers to the 
enemy at Osceola. On the 16th I pushed 
forward by forced march twenty-seven 
miles, and with my whole force, occupied 
at sunset a position between the direct 
road from Warrensburg to Clinton, and 
the road by Chilhowee, which latter is 
the road heretofore pursued by return- 
ing soldiers and by recruits. Shortly 
after sunset, the advance consisting of 
four companies of Iowa Cavalry, under 
Major Torrence, taptured the enemy’s 
pickets at Chilhowee, and learned that 
he was encamped in force (about twenty- 
two hundred) six miles north of that 
town. . . . After resting the horses and 
men for a couple of hours, I threw for- 
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ward ten companies of cavalry, and a 
section of artillery, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brown, Seventh Missouri regi- 
ment, in pursuit, and followed with my 
whole force, posting the main body be- 
tween Warrensburg and Rose Hill, to 
support the pursuing column. I, at the 
same time, reinforced Major Hubbard 
with two companies of Merrill’s Horse, 
and directed him, in order to secure our 
flank in the pursuit, to push forward as 
far as possible toward Osceola. This 
officer executed his duty with distin- 
guished ability and vigor, driving back 
and capturing the pickets, and one entire 
company of the enemy’s cavalry, with 
tents, baggage, and wagons. One of the 


pickets and two wagons were captured 
within the lines of Rains’ division, en- 
camped north of the Osage River... . 
The column under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown continued the pursuit vigorously 
all night of the 16th, all day of the 17th, 
and part of the night of the same day, 


his advance consisting of Foster’s com- 
pany of Ohio Cavalry, and a detach- 
ment of thirty men of the 4th regular 
cavalry, occupying Johnstown in the 
course of the night. The enemy began 
to scatter as soon as the pursuit grew 
close, disappearing in every direction in 
the bushes, and by every by-path, driv- 
ing their wagons into farm-yards remote 
from the road, and throwing out their 
loads. As these wagons were all two- 
horse wagons of the country, and had 
been in fact taken by force from the 
farm-houses, it was impossible to iden- 
tify them. When our pursuit reached 
Johnstown, about midnight on the 17th, 
the enemy, reduced to about five hun- 
dred, scattered completely, one portion 
fleeing precipitately toward Butler, and 
the other toward Papinsville. . . . The 
main body of my command moved slowly 
-toward Warrensburg, awaiting the re- 
turn of the force under Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Brown, which proceeded from Johns- 
town to scour the country south of Grand 
River to the neighborhood of Clinton. 
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In these operations sixteen wagons, 
loaded with tents and supplies, and one 
hundred and fifty prisoners, were cap- 
tured. The enemy’s force was thor- 
oughly dispersed. 

“On the morning of the 18th Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brown’s force rejoined the 
command. Knowing that there must 
still be a large force of the enemy north 
of us, I moved forward slowly, on the 
18th, toward Warrensburg, and, when 
near that town, the spies and scouts I 
had sent out before marching from Seda- 
lia, in the direction of Lexington, Wa- 
verly, and Arrow Rock, reported to me 
that a Iarge force was moving from the 
two latter places, and would encamp 
that night at the mouth of Clear Creek, 
just south of Milford. . . . I posted the 
main body of my command between 
Warrensburg and Knob Noster, to close 
all outlet to the south between those two 
points, and despatched seven companies 
of cavalry, (five of the Ohio Ist and 
two of the 4th regular cavalry,) after- 
ward reinforced by another company of 
regular cavalry, and a section of artil- 
lery, all under command of Colonel J. 
C. Davis, Indiana Volunteers, to march 
on the town of Milford, so as to turn the 
enemy’s left and rear, and intercept his 
retreat to the northeast, at the same time 
directing Major Marshall, with Merrill’s 
regiment of horse, to march from War- 
rensburg on the same point, turning the 
enemy’s right and rear, and forming 
junction with Colonel Davis. . . . The 
main body of my command occupied a 
point four miles south, and ready to ad- 
vance at amoment’s notice, or to inter- 
cept the enemy’s retreat south. Colonel 
Davis marched promptly and vigorously 
with the forces under his command, and 
at a late hour in the afternoon came upon 
the enemy encamped in the wooded bot- 
tom-land on the west side of Blackwater, 
opposite the mouth of Clear Creek. His 
pickets were immediately driven in across 
the stream, which was deep, miry, and 
impassable, except by a long, narrow 
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bridge, which the enemy oceupied in 
force, as is believed, under Colonel Ma- 
goffin. 

“Colonel Davis brought forward his 
force, and directed that the bridge be 
carried by assault. The two companies 
of the 4th regular cavalry being in ad- 
vance, under the command respectively 
of Lieutenant Gordon and Lieutenant 
Amory, were designated for that service, 
and were supported by the five compa- 
nies of the 1st Iowa Cavalry. Lieuten- 
ant Gordon of the 4th cavalry, led the 
charge in person, with the utmost gal- 
lantry and vigor, carried the bridge in 
fine style, and immediately formed his 
company on the opposite side. He was 
promptly followed by the other compa- 
nies. The force of the enemy posted at 
the bridge retreated precipitately over a 
harrow open space, into the woods, where 
his whole force was posted. The two 
companies of the 4th cavalry formed in 
line at once, advanced upon the enemy, 
and were received with a volley of small- 
arms, muskets, rifles, and shot-guns. One 
man was killed and eight wounded by 
this discharge. With one exception all 
belonged to Company D, 4th cavalry, 
Lieutenant Gordon. Lieutenant Gordon 
himself received several balls through 
the cap. Our forces still continuing to 
press forward, and the enemy finding 
his retreat south and west cut off, and 
that he was in presence of a large force, 
and at best could only prolong the con- 
test a short time, surrendered at: discre- 
tion. His force, reported by colonel 
commanding. consisted of parts of two 
regiments of infantry and three compa- 
nies of cavalry, numbering in all thirteen 
hundred men, among whom there were 
three colonels, (Robinson, Alexander, 
and Magoffin,) one lieutenant-colonel, 
(Robinson,) one major, (Harris,) and 
fifty-one commissioned company officers. 
About five hundred horses and mules, 
seventy-three wagons heavily loaded 
with powder, lead, tents, subsistence 
stores, and supplies of various kinds, 








fell into our hands, as also a’ thousand 
stand of arms. The whole force cap- 
tured, with their train, were marched 
into the camp of the main body, reach- 
ing there about midnight. Many arms 
were thrown away by the enemy, in the 
bushes and creek, when he surrendered, 
and have not yet been found. The 
weather was bitterly cold, and the troops 
marched as early as possible the next 
morning for Sedalia and Otterville. The 
forces under Colonel Davis behaved with 
great gallantry, and the conduct of Colo- 
nel Davis himself was distinguished. I 
desire to present to your special notice 
Colonel J. ©. Davis, Indiana Volunteers ; 
Major Hubbard, 1st Missouri Cavalry ; 
and Lieutenant Gordon, 4th regular cav- 
alry. Both officers and men behaved 
well throughout. Within five days the 
infantry composing this expedition have 
marched one hundred miles, the cavalry 
more than double that distance—have 
swept the whole country of the enemy 
west of Sedalia, as far as Rose Hill, to 
a line within fifteen miles of the Osage 
—have captured nearly fifteen hundred 
prisoners, twelve hundred stand of arms, 
nearly one hundred wagons, and a large 
quantity of supplies. The march alone 
would do credit to old soldiers, as it 
gives me pleasure to state that it has 
been performed with cheerfulness and 
alacrity. The troops reoccupied their 
camps at Sedalia and Otterville just one 
week after they marched out of them.”* 

General Halleck in a dispatch to Gen- 
eral Pope, congratulated his command 
on the “ brilliant success” of the ex pedi- 
tion, and trusted that it would be the 
precursor of further victories. Among 
the prisoners taken were Colonel Magof- 
fin, brother of the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, two rebel colonels, and various 
wealthy and influential property-holders 
of the State engaged in the rebellion. 
The movement was followed up in excur- 
sions of the Union troops to Lexington, 





* John Pope, Brigadier-General Commanding, to Ca 
tain J, C. Kelton, A, A, G., Department of the Missouri. 
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where a large foundry and various rebel 
craft on the river were destroyed, and 
their visits to other quarters, break- 
ing up the insurgent organizations, and 
compelling the- army of General Price 
to seek subsistence and safety in its old 
haunts on the borders of Arkansas. 
Simultaneously with the news of the 
success of (General Pope, word was 
brought to St. Louis of a desperate 
act of aggression by the insurgents in 
the burning of various bridges on the 
west Missouri railroad at Sturgeon, Cen- 
tralia, Mexico, Jefferson, and Warren- 
town, with the destruction of numer- 
ous culverts, water stations, telegraph 
wires, and other materials, an extensive 
spoliation all the more formidable from 
its plan of concerted action and the 
comparative vicinity of the region where 
the crime was committed to the head- 
quarters of the army at St. Louis. 
The outrage was thought by General 
Halleck to demand the most energetic 
action. He accordingly, on the 22d of 
December, issued a stringent order well 
calculated, supported as it was by a suf- 
ficient military authority, to suppress 
further injuries of the kind. Insurgent 
rebels, it stated, scattered throughout 
the Northern counties of the State occu- 
pled by the Union troops, under the 
guise of peaceful citizens, had resumed 
their occupation of burning bridges and 
destroying railroads and telegraph wires. 
These men, it declared ‘‘are guilty of 
the highest crime known to the code of 
war, and the punishment is death. Any 
one caught in the act will be immediately 
shot ; and any one accused of this crime 
will be arrested and placed in close con- 
finement until his case can be examined 
by a military commission, and if found 
guilty, he also will suffer death. Where 
injuries are done to railroads or telegraph 
lines, the commanding officer of the nearest 
post will impress into service for repairing 
damages, the slaves of all secessionists in 
the vicinity, and, if necessary, the seces- 
sionists themselves and their property. 








Any pretended Union men having infor- 
mation of intended attempts to destroy 
such roads and lines, or of the guilty 
parties, who does not communicate such 
intention .to the proper authorities, and 
give aid and assistance in arresting and 
punishing them, will be regarded as par- 
ticeps cruminis, and treated accordingly. 
Hereafter the -towns and counties in 
which such destruction of public proper- 
ty takes place, will be made to pay the 
expenses of all repairs, unless it be 
shown that the people of such towns or 
counties could not have prevented it, on 
account of the superior force of the 
enemy.” Within five days after the issue 
of this order, it was reported that ten 
bridge burners had been shot, and fifty 
were in close confinement.* By an or- 
der of December 26th, General Halleck 
announced the enforcement of martial 
law in the city of St. Louis, and further 
declared that it would be enforced in and 
about all the railroads of. the State, 
without interfering he added, with the 
jurisdiction of the court loyal to the 
Government of the United States, and 
which will aid the military authorities in 
enforcing order and punishing crimes. 
General Hunter, in his Department 
of Kansas, was disposed to exhibit at 
least equal vigor. A letter, which he 
addressed on the 2d of December, from 
his headquarters at Fort Leavenworth, 
to the Trustees of Platte City, in the ad- 
joining county of Missouri, in reference 
to the incursions across the border of 
a rebel leader of that district, will show 
the spirit of his administration. It read 
—‘ Gentlemen: Having received relia- 
ble information of depredations and out- 
rages of every kind, committed -by a 
man named Si Gordon, a leader of rebel 
inarauding bands, I give you notice that 
unless you seize and deliver the said Gor- 
don to me at these headquarters, within 
ten days from this date, or drive him out 
of the county, I shall send a force to 
your city with orders to reduce it to 


* New York Tribune, December 28th, 1861, 
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ashes, and to burn the house of every 
secessionist in your county and to carry 
away every negro. Colonel Jennison’s 
regiment will be entrusted with the exe- 
cution of this order.” The attention of 
seventeen prominent rebels mentioned 
by name, were called to the requirements 
of the note. The early presence of 
General Prentiss, commanding in North 
Missouri, with his troops in the rebelli- 
ous town, and the vigorous policy which 
he adopted towards those who favored 
the rebellion, relieved General Hunter’s 
small command of the unpleasant necessi- 
ty indicated in his letter. 

The ‘‘ rough and ready ” spirit of Colo- 
nel Jennison commanding the 1st Kansas 
cavalry, an officer who brought to the 
war a hatred of rebellion fortified by 
his participation in the anti-slavery strug- 
gle in the settlement of Kansas, is suffici- 
ently indicated in his previous November 
proclamation to the people of Jackson, 
Lafayette, Cass, Johnson, and Pettis 
counties, Missouri. ‘I have come among 
you with my command,” was his language 
on that occasion, ‘‘ under the authority 
of the General Government, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the supply trains, and 
all other property of the United States 
Government, and for the purpose of 
throwing a shield of protection and de- 
fence around all men who are loyal to 
that Government. No excesses will be 
committed by any soldier in my com- 
mand. We march to enforce the laws 
and sustain the Government. Every 
loyal citizen is expected to give evidence 
of his loyalty by active efforts for the 
protection of the flag. For four months 
our armies have marched through your 
country ; your professed friendship has 
been a fraud ; your oaths of allegiance 
have been shams and perjuries. You 
feed the rebel army, you act as spies, 
while claiming to be true to the Union. 
We do not care about your past political 
opinions ; no man will be persecuted be- 
cause he differs from us. But neutrality 
is ended. If you are patriots you must 


fight; if you are traitors you will be 
punished. The time for fighting has 
come. Every man who feeds, harbors, 
protects, or in any way gives aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the Union, 
will be held responsible for his treason 
with his life and property. While all 
the property of Union men and all their 
rights will be religiously respected, trai- 
tors will everywhere be treated as out- 
laws—enemies of God and man, too 
base to hold any description of property, 
and having no rights which loyal men 
are bound to respect. The last dollar 
and the last slave of rebels will be taken 
and turned over to the General Govern- 
ment. Playing war is played out, and 
whenever Union troops are fired upon 
the answer will boom from eannon, and 
desolation will follow treason. Loyal 
citizens will be fully remunerated for all 
property taken from them for the use of 
the army. All the land between Fort 
Leavenworth and the headquarters of 
the army of the West is under the juris- 
diction of the United States, and we 
propose to have a regular road over it 
and sure communication through it, no 
matter at what cost of rebel treasure 
and blood. It is hoped that you will see 
the necessity of abiding by the laws and 
actively sustaining them. But if you 
rise and arm against the Government 
we have sworn to protect, the course I 
have briefly marked out I will follow to 
the letter.”” When the local annals of 
the border counties of Missouri and Kan- 
sas shall be fully written, they will sup- 
ply many curious pages of startling inter- 
est in the history of this sad war of the 
Rebellion, which was destined to call 
into action in its progress the best and 
worst passions of the American people. 
In different portions of the country the 
war naturally assumed various characters. 
On the Atlantic Coast it was conducted by 
great fleets and armies on the scale, and » 
with some of the emotions of a contest 
urged with a foreign enemy; in the 
West and South-west on the debatable 
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border ground where the same State fur- 
nished combatants to both armies, the 
struggle almost of necessity acquired a 
personal bitterness and hostility under 
the stimulus of partisan warfare. There 
it was emphatically a war of individuals, 
and every resource of men always accus- 
tomed to rely upon their own exertions 
was brought into requisition. In future 
days battles like those fought in Virginia 
may be repeated on other soil, but the 
border struggles of the West of the pres- 
ent day will remain unique in history. 
In a remoter region than Kansas, Colo- 
nel Canby’s Department of New Mexico 
meanwhile was seriously threatened by 
the advancing enemy from the South, a 
horde of Texan invaders, led by Briga- 
dier-General Sibley, recently Major 1st 
Dragoons in the United States service. 
At the end of December, this rebel offi- 
cer issued a proclamation to the people 
of New Mexico denouncing the National 
Government, and demanding aid and 
allegiance to his army of invasion. In 


the month of February, the two forces 
met in serious conflict in the vicinity of 
Fort Craig, when after some manceuver- 
ing on the right bank of the Rio Grande 
the enemy under command of General 


Sibley—with a view of obtaining the 
advantage on the opposite heights, or 
cutting off the communication with the 
fort from above,—crossed to the Eastern 
side whither they were pursued by Colo- 
nel Canby and brought to an engagement. 
The battle which has its name from 
Fort Craig, or as it is sometimes called 
from a neighboring village Valverde, took 
place on the 21st of February, 1862. It 
was fought from 9 o’clock in the morning 
until the close of the day. Colonel Canby’s 
force in the engagement was about 1500 
regulars and volunteers of the depart- 
ment, a portion of the latter commanded 
by the famous Kit Carson, the type of 
the hardy, adventurous, military pioneer. 
The force of the enemy is stated at from 
1500 to 2,000... The battle in fact, com- 
menced on the 20th, when an unsuccess- 





ful attempt was made to bring the volun- 
teers into action against the enemy’s 
batteries. The Texans, however, though 
they held their position, were annoyed 
by the capture during the night of over 
two hundred of their mules. 

“The fight,” says a New Mexico cor- 
respondent of the Aissourit Republican, 
‘commenced in the morning, between 
a portion of our troops, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Roberts, and the ene- 
my across the Rio Grande, with varied 
success, until toward one or two o’clock 
of that day. Colonel Canby then cross- 
ed the river in force, with a battery of 
six pieces, under Captain McRea of the 
cavalry, but detailed in command of the 
battery ; also, a small battery of two 
howitzers. The enemy were supposed 
to have seven or eight pieces. The bat- 
tle commenced by the artillery and skir- 
mishers, and soon became general. To- 
wards evening the most of the enemy’s 
guns were silenced. They, however, 
made a desperate charge on the howitzer 
battery, but were repulsed with great 
loss. Captain McRea’s battery was de- 
fended by Captain Plympton’s company 
of United States infantry and a portion 
of Colonel Pino’s regiment of New Mexi- 
can volunteers. The Texans now charged 
desperately and furiously with picked 
men about six hundred strong. They 
were armed with carbines, revolvers, 
and long seven-pound bowie-knives. 
After discharging their carbines at close 
distance, they drew their revolvers and 
rushed on the battery in a storm of 
grape and canister. The Mexicans of 
Pino’s regiment were panic-stricken, and 
most ingloriously fled. Captain Plymp- 
ton and his infantry stood their ground 
and fought nobly, till more than one-half 
were numbered with the dead. With 
his artillerymen cut down, his support 
either killed, wounded, or flying from 
the field, Captain McRea sat down calmly 
and quietly on one of his guns, and with 
revolver in hand, refusing to fly or desert 
his post, he fought to the last, and glori- 
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ously died the death of a hero, the last 
man by his guns. The Texans suffered 
terribly in this charge. Many officers 
distinguished themselves on this day. 
Major Donaldson, who was the chief Aid 
of Colonel Canby, acted bravely, and 
Was conspicuous on every part of the 
field. His horse was wounded in several 
places,. but the Major was, fortunately 
tor the service, not injured. The cele- 
brated Kit Carson, in command of a 
regiment of volunteers, who were de- 
ployed as skirmishers, did good service 
during the action, and behaved well. 
We have, however, to name the loss of 
Lieutenants Michler and Stone, who, like 
Captain McRea, nobly and bravely main- 
tained the honor of our flag to the last, 
and gloriously died the death of patriots. 
Many other officers were wounded.” The 
Union loss in this engagement is stated 
at sixty-two killed, and one hundred and 
forty wounded ; that of the enemy sup- 
posed to be larger, is not known. Cap- 
tain McRea fell in the prime of early 
manhood. He was a native of North 
Carolina. A graduate of West Point 
of 1851, he entered active service as a 
Lieutenant of mounted rifles, and had 
recently been appointed Captain in the 
3d regular cavalry. Captain Nathaniel 
Michler, of the engineers, was a native 
of Pennsylvania, and a graduate of 
West Point of 1848. 

After the battle, the enemy leaving 
Fort Craig behind them, advanced north- 
wardly and took possession of Albuquer- 
que and Santa Fe. They were unable, 
however, to attack the National troops 
in their stronghold of Fort Union, which 
was shortly after reinforced by a body 
of volunteers from the adjacent territory 
of Colorado. The march of this regiment, 
960 strong, from Denver city to the re- 
lief of Fort Union, over a region present- 
ing all the difficulties of a mountain wil- 
derness, is one of the truly heroic inci- 
dents of the war. It is stated that they 
accomplished forty miles a day, during 
the last four days, when they heard the 
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fort was in danger of falling. This force 
joined to the troops at the fort, presently 
advanced and met the enemy at Apache 
Pass, about twenty miles from Santa Fe. 
The conflict was severe, resulting in a 
Union loss of one hundred and fifty killed, 
wounded, and missing ; while that of the 
foe is stated at twice the number ; ninety- 
three rebels were taken prisoners, of 
whom thirteen were officers. This de- 
feat of the rebels repaired the previous 
disaster, and leaving the Union forces in 
secure possession of the two military 
strongholds of the country, Fort Craig 
and Fort Union, baffled the attempt of 
the insurgents to add New Mexico to 
the Confederacy. 

With the vigorous and auspicious 
movements in General Halleck’s Depart- 
ment which we have described, ended 
the year in Missouri—a year of much 
anxiety and novel experience for the 
State. But a comparatively small por- 
tion of its surface had escaped the visi- 
tations of war. In a table before us, 
fifty-three places—cities, towns, villages, 
and river banks, are enumerated as the 
scenes of various battles and skirmishes. 
From the northern line of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph’s railroad, to the border 
of Arkansas, by the Missouri, the Osage 
and the shore of the Mississippi, there 
was scarcely a county of importance 
which had not witnessed the contest with 
armed rebellion. In these various en- 
gagements, commencing with Booneville, 
on the 17th of June, and ending with 
General Pope’s successes in December, 
the aggregate loss, taking the killed, 
wounded, and prisoners on both sides, 
has been calculated at about 10,000. 
The number of killed and wounded in 
this estimate was far greater on the Con- 
federate side ; Carthage, Wilson’s Creek, 
Fredericktown, and Belmont, furnishing 
the largest numbers. The surrender of 
Lexington gave the enemy a large excess 
of prisoners.” 
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* Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1861, article Missonvri, 
p. 496 
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AFFAIRS IN VIRGINIA—MESSAGE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS, ETC. 






NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1861, 


On the 13th of November General 
Dix, from his headquarters at Baltimore, 
addressed a proclamation to the people 
of Accomac and Northampton counties, 
Virginia, constituting what is called ‘‘ the 
eastern shore,” announcing that the mili- 
tary forces of the United States were 
about to enter that region ‘‘ as a part of 
the Union.” The paper was particularly 
guarded in its reference to the preserva- 
tion of the rights of person and property, 
and especially announced that ‘‘ the con- 
dition of any person held to domestic 
servitude,” was not to be interfered with. 
To make this delicate point thus politely 
conveyed in the euphemism for the in- 
stitution somewhat more assured, it was 
then added that the command of the ex- 
pedition was intrusted to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Henry H. Lockwood, of Delaware, 
‘‘a State identical in some of the distinc- 
tive features of its social organization 
with your own.” It was stated that the 
design of the mission was to reopen com- 
mercial and other intercourse with the 
loyal States, to reéstablish the lights in- 
terrupted on the coast ; and, in fine, to 
‘put an end to the embarrassments and 
restrictions brought upon the region by 
a causeless and unjustifiable rebellion.” 
To these who wantonly resisted the force 
about to be sent, the severest punish- 
ment warranted by the laws was threat- 
ened. Four thousand troops were sent 
across the frontier from Maryland to 
second the injunctions of this message. 
They found the people generally disposed 
to yield to an argument so convincingly 
supported. General Lockwood advanced 
to the headquarters of the rebels at 
Drummondtown, the county seat of Ac- 
comac, without other interruption than 








Be- 
fore his arrival the insurgents in arms 
had disbanded, and there consequently 
being no enemy to meet in the field, the 
troops quietly restored the authority of 


the obstructed state of the roads. 


the United States. An important por- 
tion of Virginia was thus diverted from 
active coéperation with other portions 
of the State in the furtherance of the 
rebellion. 

In the following March an election 
was held in the lst Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia, of which these coun- 
ties formed a part when Mr. Joseph 
Segar was chosen their representative in 
the National Congress. 

A second general fast-day was ob- 
served in the Confederate States on the 
15th of November, in accordanee with 
the following proclamation by President 
Davis: ‘‘ Whereas, it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God, the Sovereign Disposer of 
events, to protect and defend the Con- 
federate States hitherto, in their conflict 
with their enemies, and to be unto them 
a shield; and, whereas, with grateful 
thanks we recognize His hand and ac- 
knowledge that not unto us, but unto 
Him belongeth the victory ; and in hum- 
ble dependence upon His Almighty 
strength, and trusting in the justness of 
our cause, we appeal to Him, that He 
may set at naught the efforts of our ene- 
mies, and put them to confusion and 
shame ; now, therefore, I, Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States, in 
view of the impending conflict, do here- 
by set apart Friday, the 15th day of 
November, as a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer ; and I do hereby in- 
vite the reverend clergy and people of 
these Confederate States to. repair on 
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that day to their usual places of public 
worship, and to implore the blessings of 
_ Almighty God upon our arms, that he 
may give us victory over our enemies, 
preserve our homes and altars from pol- 
lution, and secure to us the restoration 
of peace and prosperity.” 

On the 18th of November the Con- 
federate Congress met ina second ses- 
sion at Richmond. A quorum composed 
of the members of six States was pre- 
sent. The next day the customary mes- 
sage was received from President Davis. 
Like other documents of its kind, from 
this source it may, of course, be accepted 
as an authoritative exposition of the 
hopes and prospects of the rebellion as 
its instigators were desirous they should 
appear in the eyes of the world. Much 
doubtless lay concealed beneath the sur- 
face, but we can offer the reader no bet- 
ter evidence at least of the determined 
will which directed the movement, than 
the successive, confident, unyielding mes- 
sages of Jefferson Davis. If there were 

assumptions in these documents, they 
-none the less supplied motives to the 
people of the Confederate States for 
vigorous action. The message com- 
menced with the expression of thank- 
fulness, usual in such papers, for the 
returns of agriculture, with which it 
coupled a new development in the man- 
ufacturing arts ‘‘ The few weeks,” was 
its language, ‘‘ which have elapsed since 
your adjournment, have brought us so 
near the close of the year that we are 
now able to sum up its general results. 
The retrospect is such as should fill the 
hearts of our people with gratitude to 
Providence for His kind interposition in 
their behalf. Abundant yields have re- 
warded the labor of the agriculturist, 
whilst the manufacturing industry of the 
Confederate States was never so prosper- 
ous as now. ‘The necessities of the 
times have called into existence new 
branches of manufacture, and given a 
fresh impulse to the activity of those 
heretofore in operation. The means of 





the Confederate States for manufactur- 
ing the necessaries and comforts of life 
within themselves, increase as the con- 
flict continues, and we are gradually 
becoming independent of the rest of the 
world for the supply of such military 
stores and munitions as are indispensa- 
ble for war.” 

This was succeeded by a rapid, gene- 
ral review of the military movements 
following upon Sumter. ‘The opera- 
tions of the army, soon to be partially 
interrupted by the approaching winter, 
have afforded a protection to the country, 
and shed a lustre upon its arms, through 
the trying vicissitudes of more than one 
arduous campaign, which entitle our 
brave volunteers to our praise and our 
gratitude. From its commencement up 
to the present period, the war has been 
enlarging its proportions and expanding 
its boundaries so as to include new fields. 
The conflict now extends from the shores 
of the Chesapeake to the confines of 
Missouri and Arizona ; yet sudden calls 
from the remotest points for military aid 
have been met with promptness enough, 


not only to avert disaster in the face of - 


superior numbers, but also to roll back 
the tide of invasion from the border. 
When the war commenced the enemy 
were possessed of certain strategic points 
and strong places within the Confederate 
States. They greatly exceeded us in 
numbers, in available resources, and in 
the supplies necessary for war. Military 
establishments had been long organized, 


and were complete’; the navy and, for 


the most part, the army, once common 
to both, were in their possession. To 
meet all this we had to create not only 
an army in the face of war itself, but 
also military establishments necessary 
to equip and place it in the field. It 
ought, indeed, to be a subject of gratu- 
lation that the spirit of the volunteers 
and the patriotism of the people have 
enabled us, under Providence, to grap- 
ple successfully with these difficulties. 
A succession of glorious victories at 
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Bethel, Bull Run, Manassas, Springfield, 
Lexington, Leesburg, and Belmont, has 
checked the wicked invasion which greed 
of gain and the unhallowed lust of power 
brought upon our soil, and has proved 
that numbers cease to avail when di- 
rected against a people fighting for the 
sacred right of self-government and the 
privileges of freemen. After seven 
months of war, the enemy have not only 
failed to extend their occupancy of our 
soil, but new States and Territories have 
been added to our Confederacy, while, 
instead of their threatened march of 
unchecked conquest, they have been 
driven, at more than one point, to as- 
sume the defensive ; and, upon a fair 
comparison between the two belligerents 
as to men, military means, and financial 
condition, the Confederate States are 
relatively much stronger now than when 
the struggle commenced.” 

Of the relations of the Confederate 
government to the States of Missouri 
and Kentucky it was said: ‘Since your 
adjournment, the people of Missouri have 
conducted the war, in the face of almost 
unparalleled difficulties, with a spirit 
and success alike worthy of themselves 
and of the great cause in which they are 
struggling. Since that time Kentucky, 
too, has become the theatre of active 
hostilities. The Federal forces have not 
only refused to acknowledge her right 
to be neutral, and have insisted upon 
making her a party to the war, but have 
invaded her for the purpose of attack- 
ing the Confederate States. Outrages 
‘of the most despotic character have 
been perpetrated upon her people ; some 
of her most eminent citizens have been 
seized and borne away to languish in 
foreign prisons, without knowing who 
were their accusers or the specific 
charges made against them, while others 
have been forced to abandon their homes, 
their families, and property, and seek a 
refuge in distant lands. Finding that 
the Confederate States were about to be 
invaded through Kentucky, and that her 
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people, after being deceived into a mis- 
taken security, were unarmed, and in 
danger of being subjected by the Fede- 
ral forces, our armies were marched into 
that State to repel the enemy, and pre- 
vent their occupation of certain strategic 
points which would have given them 
great advantages in the contest—a step 
which was justified, not only by the ne- 
cessities of self-defence on the part of 
the Confederate States, but also by a de- 
sire to aid the people of Kentucky. It 
was never intended by the Confederate 
Government to conquer or coerce the 
people of that State; but, on the con- 
trary, it was declared by our generals 
that they would withdraw their troops 
if the Federal Government would do 
likewise. Proclamation was also made 
of the desire to respect the neutrality of 
Kentucky, and the intention to abide by 
the wishes of her people as soon as they 
were free to express their opinions. 
These declarations were approved by 
me, and I should regard it as one of the 
best effects of the march of our troops 
into Kentucky, if it should end in giving 
to her people liberty of choice and a 
free opportunity to decide their own 
destiny according to their own will.” 

A compliment was then paid to the 
Navy, which had shown itself ‘‘ effective 
in full proportion to its means.” Many 
difficulties, it was acknowledged, had 
arisen in the transportation of the mails 
in which the breaking up of the old sys- 
tem, so liberally conducted by the United 
States, must have been deeply felt. 
‘The absorption,” it was said, ‘‘of the 
ordinary means of transportation for the 
movement of troops and military sup- 
plies, the insufficiency of the rolling 
stock of railroads for the accumulation 
of business, resulting both from military 
operations and the obstruction of water 
communication by the presence of the 
enemy’s fleet ; the failure and even re- 
fusal of contractors to comply with the 
terms of their agreements ; the difficul- 
ties inherent in inaugurating so vast and 
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complicated a system as that which re- 
quires postal facilities for every town 
and village in a territory so extended as 
ours, have all combined to impede the 
best-directed efforts of the Postmaster- 
General, whose zeal, industry, and ability 
have been taxed to the utmost extent.” 
The financial system was reported as 
working well and promising good results 
for the future. ‘To the extent that 
Treasury notes may be issued,” was the 
explanation on this subject, ‘the Gov- 
ernment is enabled to borrow money 
without interest, and thus facilitate the 
conduct of war. This extent is mea- 
sured by the portion of the field of cir- 
culation which these notes can be made to 
occupy. The proportion of the field 
thus occupied depends again upon the 
amount of the debts for which they are 
receivable ; and dues, not only to the 
Confederate and State Governments, but 
also to corporations and individuals, are 
payable in this medium ; a large amount 
of it may be circulated at par. There 
is every reason to believe that the Con- 
federate Treasury note is fast becoming 
sucha medium. The provision that these 
notes shall be convertible into Confeder- 
ate stock, bearing eight per cent. inter- 
est, at the pleasure of the holder, insures 
them against a depreciation below the 
value of that stock, and no considerable 
fall in that value need be feared so long 
as the interest shall be punctually paid. 
The punctual payment of this interest 
has been secured by the act passed by 
you at the last session, imposing such a 
rate of taxation as must provide suffi- 
cient means for that purpose.” 

An improvement of the means of trans- 
portation from one portion of the coun- 
try to the other, was recommended as 
indispensable for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and for this purpose a 
long contemplated railroad connection 
was earnestly proposed. ‘ We have al- 
ready ” it was stated, “ two main systems 
of through transportation from the North 
to the South—one from Richmond, along 








the seaboard ; the other through West- 
ern Virginia to New Orleans. A third 
might be secured by completing a link 
of about forty miles between Danville, 
in Virginia, and Greensborough, in North 
Carolina. The construction of this com- 
paratively short line would give us a 
through route from North to South, in 
the interior of the Confederate States, 
and give us access to a population and 
to military resources from which we are 
now, in a great measure, debarred. We 
should increase greatly the safety and 
capacity of our means for transporting 
men and military supplies. 

- “Tf the construction of the road should, 
in the judgment of Congress, as it is in 
mine, be indispensable for the most suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, the action 
of the Government will not be restrained 
by the constitutional objection which 
would attach to a work for commercial 
purposes, and attention is invited to the 
practicability of securing its early com- 
pletion by giving the needful aid to the 
company organized for its construction 
and administration.” 

From these special topics, the Message 
passed to a declaration of the intention 
of the Government to prolong the war 
at all hazards, and accept nothing but 
the independence for which they had 
taken up arms. ‘If we husband our 
means and make a judicious use of our 
resources, it would be difficult to fix a 
limit- to the period during which we 
could conduct a war against the adversa- 
ry whom we now encounter. The very 
efforts which he makes to isolate and in- 
vade us must exhaust his means, whilst 
they serve to complete the circle and 
diversify the productions of our indus- 
trial system. The reconstruction which 
he seeks to effect by arms becomes daily 
more and more palpably impossible. Not 
only do the causes which induced us to 
separate still exist in full force, but they 
have been strengthened, and whatever 
doubt may have lingered in the minds 
of any must have been completely dis- 
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pelled by subsequent events. If, instead 
of being a dissolution of a league, it 
were indeed a rebellion in which we are 
engaged, we might find ample vindication 
for the course we have adopted in the 
scenes which are now being enacted in 
the United States. Our people now 
look with contemptuous astonishment on 
those with whom they have been so re- 
cently associated. They shrink with 
aversion from the bare idea of renewing 
such a connection. When they see a 
President making war without the assent 
of Congress ; when they behold judges 
threatened because they maintain the 
writ of habeas corpus so sacred to free- 
men; when they see justice and law 
trampled under the armed heel of mili- 
tary authority, and upright men and in- 
nocent women dragged to distant dun- 
geons upon the mere edict of a despot ; 
_when they find all this tolerated and 
applauded by a people who had been in 
the full enjoyment of freedom but a few 
months ago, they believe that there must 
be some radical incompatibility between 
such a people and themselves. With 
such a people we may be content to live 
at peace, but the separation is final, and 
for the independence we have asserted 
we will accept no alternative.” To this 
succeeded a passage stimulated by the 
recent occupation of Port Royal and the 
adjacent islands, which, regardless of the 
quieting proclamations of Union officers, 
and the avowed policy of the Govern- 
ment on this subject, still appeared 
fraught with danger to the Slave interest 
of the South. The misrepresentation of 
the spirit in which the war had been 
conducted by the United States needs 
no refutation to any one familiar with its 
history. Instances of needless violence 
are common to all wars, and are not 
easily to be avoided, but certainly the 
Government could not be charged with 
unnecessary cruelty in the prosecution 
of the repressive measures absolutely 
forced upon it. This, however, was the 
charge of President Davis :—‘‘ The na- 








ture of the hostilities which they have 
waged against us must be characterized 


as barbarous wherever it is understood. 


They have bombarded undefended villa- 
ves without giving notice to women and 
children to enable them to escape, and 
in one instance selected the night as the 
period when they might surprise them 
most effectually whilst asleep and unsus- 
picious of danger. Arson and rapine, 
the destruction of private houses and 
property, and injuries of the most wan- 
ton character, even upon non-combat- 
ants, have marked their forays, along 
their borders and upon our territory. 
Although we ought to have been admon- 
ished by these things that they were 
disposed to make war upon us in the 
most cruel and relentless spirit, yet we 
were not prepared to see them fit out a 
large naval expedition with the confessed 
purpose not only to pillage, but to incite 
a servile war in our midst. If they 
convert their soldiers into incendiaries 
and robbers, and involve us in a species 
of war which claims non-combatants, 
women and children as its victims, they 
must expect to be treated as outlaws 
and enemies of mankind. ‘There are 
certain rights of humanity which are 
entitled to respect even in war, and he 
who refuses to regard them forfeits his 
claims, if captured, to be considered as 
a prisoner of war, but must expect to 
be dealt with as an offender against all 
law, human and divine.” 

The seizure of Messrs. Mason and Sli- 
dell, on the deck of a British steamer, 
was of course, a point too obvious not 
to be turned to good account, in a docu- 
ment intended quite as much for transat- 
lantic as for American readers. It was 
adroitly connected with the alleged 
‘“home” injuries. “ But not content,” 
the Message proceeded, “ with violating 
our rights under the law of nations at 
home, they have extended these injuries 
to us within other jurisdictions. The 
distinguished gentlemen whom, with your 
approval, at the last session, I commis- 





sioned to represent the Confederacy at 
certain foreign Courts, have been recent- 
ly seized by the captain of a United 
States ship-of-war, on board a British 
steamer, on their voyage from the neu- 
tral Spanish port of Havana to England. 
The United States have thus claimed a 
general jurisdiction over the high seas, 
and, entering a British ship, sailing 
under its country’s flag, violated the 
rights of embassy, for the most part held 
sacred even amongst barbarians, by seiz- 
ing our Ministers whilst under the pro- 
tection and within the dominions of a 
neutral nation. These gentlemen were 
as much under the jurisdiction of the 
British Government upon that ship, and 
beneath its flag, as if they had been 
upon its soil ; and a claim on the part 
of the United States to seize them in the 
streets of London would have been as 
well founded as that to apprehend them 
where they were taken. Had they been 
malefactors, and citizens even of the 
United States, they could not have been 
arrested on a British ship or on British 
soil unless under the express provisions 
of a treaty, and according to the forms 
therein provided for the extradition of 
criminals. But rights the most sacred 
seem to have lost all respect in their 
eyes. When Mr. Faulkner, a former 
Minister of the United States to France, 
commissioned before the secession of 
Virginia, his native State, returned in 
good faith to Washington to settle his 
accounts and fulfil all the obligations into 
which he had entered, he was perfidi- 
ously arrested and imprisoned in New 
York, where he now is. The unsuspect- 
ing confidence with which he reported 
to his Government was abused, and his 
desire to fulfil his trust to them was used 
to his injury.” To this appeal to British 
pride was added a remonstrance on the 
subject of the blockade, which it was a 
_ special effort of the Confederates to ex- 
hibit to the naval powers of Kurope as 
ineffectual, and calling for their interfer- 
On this subject, it was said, with 
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an artful appeal to British trading inter- 
ests, with which the Message concluded : 
—‘‘In conducting this war, we have 
sought no aid and proposed no alliances, 
offensive and defensive abroad. We 
have asked for a recognized place in the 
great family of nations, but in doing so 
we have demanded nothing for which we 
did not offer a fair equivalent. The ad- 
vantages of intercourse are mutual 
amongst nations, and in seeking to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations, we were only 
endeavoring to place that intercourse 
under the regulation of public law. Per- 
haps we had the right, if we had chosen 
to exercise it, to ask to know whether 
the principle that ‘ blockades, to be bind- 
ing, must be effectual,’ so solemnly an- 
nounced by the great Powers of Europe 
at Paris, is to be generally enforced or 
applied only to particular parties. When 
the Confederate States, at your last ses- 
sion, became a party to the declaration * 
reaffirming this principle of international 
law, which has been recognized so long 
by publicists and Governments, we cer- 
tainly supposed that it was to be univer- 
sally enforced. The customary laws of 
nations are made up of their practice 
rather than their declarations ; and if 
such declarations are only to be enforced 
in particular instances, at the pleasure 
of those who make them, then the com- 
merce of the world, so far from being 
placed under the regulation of a general 
law, will become subject to the caprice 
of those who execute or suspend it at 
will. If such is to be the course of 
nations in regard to this law, it is plain 
that it will thus become a rule for the 
weak and not for the strong. Feeling 
that such views must be taken by the 
neutral nations of the earth, I have 
caused the evidence to be collected which 
proves completely the utter inefficiency 
of the proclaimed blockade of our coast, 
and shall direct it to be laid before such 
Governments as shall afford us the means 
of being heard. 

‘ But, although we should he benefited 
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by the enforcement of this law so solemn- 
ly declared by the great. powers of Eu- 
rope, we are not dependent on that 
enforcement for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. As long as hostilities 
continue, the Confederate States will ex- 
hibit a steadily increasing capacity to 
furnish their troops with food, clothing, 
and arms. If they should be forced to 
forego many of the luxuries and some 
of the comforts of life, they will at least 
have the consolation of knowing that 
they are thus daily becoming more and 
more independent of the rest of the 
world. If, in this process, labor in the 
Confederate States should be gradually 
diverted from those great Southern sta- 
ples which have given life to so much of 
the commerce of mankind, into other 
channels, so as to make them rival pro- 
ducers instead of profitable customers, 
they will not be the only or even chief 
‘losers by this change in the direction of 
their industry. Although it is true, that 
the cotton supply from the Southern 
States could only be totally cut off by 
the subversion of our social system, yet 
it is plain that a long continuance of this 
blockade might, by a diversion of labor 
and investment of capital in other em- 
ployments, so diminish the supply as to 
bring ruin upon all those interests of 
foreign countries which are dependent on 
that staple. For every laborer who is 
diverted from the culture of cotton in 
the South, perhaps four times as many 
elsewhere, who have found subsistence 
in the various employments growing out 
of its use, will be forced also to change 
their occupation. While the war which 
is waged to take from us the right of 
self-government can never attain that 
end, it remains to be seen how far it may 
work a revolution in the industrial sys- 
tem of the world, which may carry suf- 
fering to other lands as well as to our 
own. In the mean time we shall con- 
tinue this struggle in humble dependence 
apon Providence, from whose searching 
scrutiny we cannot conceal the secrets 
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of our hearts, and to whose rule we con- 
fidently submit ‘our destinies. For the 
rest we shall depend upon ourselves. 
Liberty is always won where there exists 
the unconquerable will to be free, and we 
have reason to know the strength that 
is given by a conscious sense not only 
of the magnitude but of the righteous- 
ness of our cause.” 

Various complaints having been made 
of the successful efforts of rebels in the 
recovery of their fugitives slaves at 
Washington, by the aid or connivance 
of the officers of the army, the following 
order, addressed to General McClellan 
was on the 4th of December issued by 
Mr. Seward from the Department of 
State: ‘ General,—I am directed by 
the President to call your attention to 
the following subject: persons claimed 
to be held to service or labor under the 
laws of the State of Virginia, and ac- 
tually employed in hostile service against 
the Government of the United States, 
frequently escape from the lines of the 
enemy’s forces, and are received within 
the lines of the army of the Potomac. 
This Department understands that such 
persons, afterward coming into the city 
of Washington, are liable to be arrested 
by the city police, upon the presumption 
arising from color, that they are fugi- 
tives from service or labor, by the fourth 
section of the act of Congress, approved 
August 6, 1861, entitled an act to con- 
fiscate property used for insurrectionary 
purposes, such hostile employment is 
made a full and sufficient answer to any 
further claim to service or labor. Per- 
sons thus employed and escaping are re- 
ceived into the military protection of the 
United States, and their arrest as fugi- 
tives from labor or service, should be im- 
mediately followed by the military arrest 
of the parties making the seizure. Copies 
of this communication will be sent to the 
Mayor of the city of Washington, and to 
the Marshal of the District of Columbia, 
that any collision between the military 
and civil authorities may be avoided.” 








THE NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 
OE SES ERR ey one ee 


The usual national Thanksgiving held 
in November was this year. generally 
celebrated on the 28th of the month, by 
the loyal States. The proclamations of 
the governors appointing the day, tem- 
pered with a feeling sense of the calami- 
ties of the war, breathed the most earn- 
est patriotism. Among these public pa- 
pers was one from Governor Pierpont, 
of Virginia, from Wheeling, joining 
heartily with the rest in commending the 
day to the people as one ‘Of humble 
and fervent prayer, that He will, in more 
abundant mercy, bring to a speedy end 
the heart-burnings and civil strife which 
are now desolating our country, and re- 
store to our Union its ancient foundations 
of brotherly love and a just appreciation.” 

Governor Hicks, of Maryland, re- 
minded the people that ‘while they 
were learning the art of war, they should 
not forget the arts of peace; but de- 
voutly pray that this great nation may 
again become a united, loyal, constitu- 
tion-loving and law-abiding people.” 
Kentucky joined in the observance of 
the day, and Governor Magoffin, confin- 
ing the language of his proclamation to 
the religious motives of the occasion, 
invoked the prayer of the people, ‘‘ that 
ascending to Heaven as the dews of 
earth, will return in showers of mercy, 
and span our beloved land with the rain- 
bow of God-given peace.” 

The West everywhere echoed this 
language of religion and loyalty. Said 
Governor Austin Blair, of Michigan : 
‘Our liberties, civil and religious, still 
remain tous. The rude shock of war 
has not so much as touched our borders. 
The free republic, founded by our fathers, 
after heroic sacrifices and struggles, still 
bears aloft the national flag, and grows 
daily stronger in the hearts of the great 
body of the people.” Governor Alex- 
ander W. Randall, of Wisconsin, with 
emphasis, declared that “with a firm 
reliance upon God’s long-suffering and 
forbearance, and upon his just judg- 
ments, the majestic power of thé nation 
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is now manifested, and it will crush out 
that treason, that it shall be known hence- 
forth only in ignoble history. The ene- 
mies of a true liberty will not be suffered 
to prevail.” <A similar fervor was mani- 
fested in the other western proclamations, 
among which no word carried a deeper 
sense of gratitude than that spoken by 
Governor Charles Robinson, of Kansas. 
Recognizing the dangers to which that 
frontier State was exposed from an in- 
vasion of the enemy or incursion of the 
savages, he expressed his thankfulness 
that the latter much-dreaded evil had as 
yet ‘“‘taken no more substantial form 
than their fears.” While mindful of the 
famine of the previous season, he desired 
‘to acknowledge to the bounteous Giver 
of the sunlight and the rain, that abun- 
dant increase which had followed the la- 
bor of the husbandman ; the last year’s 
drought and the winter’s snows having 
prepared the earth for a bounteous har-’* 
vest, verifying the proverb, that ‘much 
bread is grown in the winter’s night.’ ” 
Governor Morgan, of New York, in a 
few significant sentences briefly reviewed 
the prominent circumstances of the op- 
pressive conflict, and found abundant mat- 
ter for thankfulness in the spirit and 
unanimity with which the national cause 
had been sustained. ‘“ Though a suicidal 
war, stimulated by leaders of faction, 
and waged with all the power of a great 
and misguided people, weighs like the 
hand of death upon the National ener- 
gies, and throws its dark shadow over 
the land ; though this nation, so recent- 
ly prospering under Heaven’s brightest 
smile, and advancing with gigantic steps 
toward greatness and power, has been 
arrested in its progress, and is suffering 
the deep humiliation and blighting in- 
fluence of a murderous civil war, yet we 
have infinite cause for thanksgiving and 
praise to Almighty God. Disease has 
been stayed from the fireside and from 
the camp ; internal order has prevailed ; 
plenty has abounded ; liberty of consci- 
ence remains unabridged ; ordinary pur- 
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suits have been uninterrupted ; our Na- 
tional rights are respected ; partisan ani- 
mosities are fast burning out, and the 
spirit of fraternal affection has been 
beautifully manifest throughout a wide 
extent of our common country. Though 
composed of the representatives of many 
nations, a general calamity has revealed 
our strange homogeneity, has served to 
obliterate prejudices, has moved all alike 
by the same patriotic emotion. All alike 
have responded to the call to save our 
imperiled institutions. The marvelous 
energy which the crisis calls forth proves 
our national spirit to be unabated, our 
vigor unwasted, and gives promise, un- 
der the blessings of God, of a higher po- 
sition in all that constitutes true national 
greatness. Though evils follow the train 
of armies, yet for these we have a great 
compensation in the fact that the expo- 
sures and expenditures incident to war 
will necessarily counteract the ‘tendency 
of the age to effeminacy and luxury.” 

In strong scriptural phraseology blend- 
ing the motives of religion with the duties 
to the State, Governor Curtin, of Penn- 
sylvania, besought the blessing of Heaven 
‘“on behalf of these United States, that 
our beloved country may have deliver- 
ance from these great and apparent dan- 
gers wherewith she is compassed, and 
that the loyal men now battlmg in the 
field for life may have their arms made 
strong and their blows heavy, and may 
be shielded by His divine power, and 
that He wiil mercifully still the outrage 
of perverse, violent, unruly, and rebel- 
lious people, and make them clean hearts 
and renew a right spirit within them, and 
give them grace that they may see the 
error of their ways and bring forth works 
meet for repentance, and hereafter, in all 
godliness and honesty, obediently walk 
in His holy commandments, and in sub- 
mission to the just and manifest author- 
ity of the republic, so that we, leading a 
quiet and peaceful life, may continually 
offer unto Him our sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving.” 


Peete eee ae 


In the same spirit, Governor Holbrook, 
of Vermont, recapitulating the blessings 
enjoyed by the land, recommended the 
expression of thanksgiving, ‘‘ that at the 
first note of alarm, the loyal American 
people of all professions, pursuits, par- 
ties, and opinions, so spontaneously ral- 
lied in defence of our beautiful and be- 
loved country as to give assurance that, 
with the blessing of Providence, they 
will emerge from the struggle bringing 
their institutions with them, firmly es- 
tablished, and standing before the world 
a full demonstration of the power and 
stability of a free government.” 

Governor Buckingham, of Connecticut, 
looked beyond the present hardships of 
the struggle to the new national life in 
the future. ‘To maintain our rights,” 
said he, ‘‘ against the combined powers 
of rebels, to reéstablish this government 
upon the foundations of righteousness, 
and to open the way for this whole peo- 
ple to engage again in the avocations of 
peace, will cost us time and treasure and 
life. It will carry sorrow into many a 
heart and grief into many a family circle. 
But we may rejoice in confidence that 
God, who holds the destinies of nations 
in His hands, has no attribute which can 
take side with the oppressor ; that He is 
with us in this struggle for right and jus- 
tice ; that the privations and losses which 
we now suffer will be abundantly re- 
warded by the richer, purer, and higher 
blessings of liberty which shall be per- 
manently enjoyed by future genera- 
tions.” 

The most characteristic document, 
however, which made its appearance 
on this occasion, was one from the pen 
of Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts. 
Filed with instructive pious emotion, 
and overflowing with that outspoken 
eloquence with which the old Puritans 
supported national duties and trials with 
religious consolations and sanctions, it 
sets before us In a vivid manner the 
sacred enthusiasm, the earnest patriot- 
ism, which sent forth so many of the 
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noblest spirits of the land to bleed and 
die in the cause of the country. This 
noticeable State paper ran thus : 

‘The example of the Fathers, and the 
dictates of piety and gratitude, summon 
the people of Massachusetts, at this, the 
harvest season, crowning the year with 
the rich proofs of the Wisdom and Love 
of God, to join in a solemn and joyful 
act of united Praise and Thanksgiving 
to the Bountiful Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. 

“TI do, therefore, with the advice and 
consent of the Council, appoint Taurs- 
DAY, the 21st day of November next, the 
same being the anniversary of that day, 
in the year of our Lord sixteen hundred 
and twenty, on which the Pilgrims of 
Massachusetts, on board the Mayflower, 
united themselves in a solemn and writ- 
ten compact of government, to be ob- 
served by the people of Massachusetts 
as a day of Public Thanksgiving and 
Praise. And I invoke its observance by 


all people with devout and religious joy. 


“Sing aloud unto God, our strength: make a 
‘joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. 
‘Take a psalm, and bring hither the 
‘timbrel, the pleasant harp with the psaltery. 
‘ Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 
‘in the time appointed, on our solemn feast day. 
“For this was a statute for Israel, 
‘and a law of the God of Jacob.’—Psalm 81, vs. 
1 to 4. 


*O bless our God, ye people, and make the voice 
“of his praise be heard : 

‘ Which holdeth our soul in life, and suffereth not 
‘our feet to be moved. 

‘For thou, O God, hast proved us: thou hast tried 
‘us, as silver is tried.’—Psalm 66, vs. 8, 9. 


‘“ Let us rejoice in God and be thank- 
ful ; for the fulness with which He has 
blessed us in our basket and in our store, 
giving large reward to the toil of the 
husbandman, so that ‘our paths drop 
fatness :’— 

“Kor the many and gentle alleviations 
of the hardships which, in the present 
time of public disorder, have afflicted 
the various pursuits of industry :-— 

“For the early evidences of the re- 
viving energies of the business of the 
people :— 
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‘‘ For the measure of success which has 
attended the enterprise of those who go 
down to the sea in ships, of those who 
search the depth of the ocean to add to 
the food of man, and of those whose 
busy skill and handicraft combine to 
prepare for various use the crops of the 
earth and the sea :— 

‘“For the advantages of sound learn- 
ing, placed within the reach of all chil- 
dren of the people, and the freedom and 
alacrity with which these advantages are 
embraced and improved :— 

‘For the opportunities of religious in- 
struction and worship, universally en- 
joyed by consciences untrammelled by 
any human authority :— 

‘For ‘the redemption of the world 
by Jesus Christ, for the means of grace, 
and the hope of glory.’ 

‘““And with one accord, let us bless 
and praise God for the oneness of heart, 
mind, and purpose in which He has unit- 
ed the people of this ancient Common- 
wealth for the defence of the rights, lib- 
erties, and honor of our beloved coun- 
ty, cee 

‘“ May we stand forever in the same 
mind, remembering the devoted lives of 
our fathers, the precious inheritance of 
Freedom received at their hands, the 
weight of glory which awaits the faithful, 
and the infinity of blessing which it is 
our privilege, if we will, to transmit to 
the countless generations of the Future. 

“And, while our tears flow in a stream 
of cordial sympathy with the daughters 
of our people, just now bereft, by the 
violence of the wicked and rebellious, of 
the fathers and husbands and brothers 
and sons, whose heroic blood has made 
verily sacred the soil of Virginia, and, 
mingling with the waters of the Poto- 
mac, has made the river now and for 
ever ours,—let our souls arise to God 
on the wings of Praise, in thanksgiving 
that He has again granted to us the 
privilege of living unselfishly and of dy- 
ing nobly, in a grand and righteous 
cause :— 
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‘For the precious and rare possession 
of so much devoted valor and manly 
heroism :— 

“For the sentiment of pious duty 
which distinguished our fallen in the 
camp and in the field :— 

“And for the sweet and blessed con- 
solations which accompany the memories 
of these dear sons of Massachusetts on 
to immortality. 

‘“And in our praise let us also be 
penitent. Let us ‘seek the truth and 
ensue it,’ and prepare our minds for 
whatever duty shall be manifested here- 
after. 

‘“May the controversy in which we 
stand be found worthy, in its consum- 
mation, of the heroic sacrifices of the 
people and the precious blood of their 
sons, of the doctrine and faith of the 
fathers, and consistent with the honor of 
God and with justice to all men. And, 

‘Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered : 

‘let them also that hate him flee before him.’— 

‘ As smoke is driven away, so drive them away.’— 
Psalm 68, vs. 1, 2. 


‘Scatter them by thy power, and bring them down, 
*O Lord, our shield.’—Psalm 59, v. 11. 


‘Given at the Council Chamber, this thir- 
ty-first day of October, in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-one, and the eighty-sixth of 
the Independence of the United States 
of America. Joun A. ANDREW. 


“By His Excellency the Governor with 
‘tthe advice and consent of the Coun- 
cil. Ottver Warner, Secretary. 

“GoD SAVE THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS,” 


The discourses delivered in the vari- 
ous pulpits breathed the most devoted 
patriotism, while the people were solemn- 
ly reminded of the work before them, 
and urged to new efforts. From numer- 
ous passages of kindling eloquence, which 
will be sought hereafter as memorials of 
these troubled days, we select one re- 
flecting the spirit of many,—that in 





which the eminent orator, the Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, from his pulpit, in New York, 
presented the “ terrible harvest” which 
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was being gathered on many a battle- 
field for the historic life of the nation. 
‘ America,” said he, ‘‘ was peculiarly 
a providential country. This was the 
continent upon which results were to be 
brought forth. Those were short-sighted 
men who supposed that the defeat of one 
party or other would injure the final re- 
sult of Freedom. No man, no party, 
was responsible for this great commotion. 
One said it was the Abolition party ; 
but who made the Abolition party? 
Another said it was the Secession party ; 
but what had made the Secession party ? 
Underworking all was the providence of 
God. The harvest to which we were 
called was a terrible harvest, the harvest 
of death. From many a Thanksgiving 
table there were noble sons absent to- 
day, some of them sleeping in unshroud- 
ed graves, where the breezes of the Po- 
tomac sighed their requiem, God grant 
that before another year the great na- 
tional table may be spread, and there 
would be thirty-four plates and thirty- 
four States, and a Star-Spangled Banner 
waving over all. Out of this trial the 
nation already had great gain. It had 
fused the discordant elements of the na- 
tion ; we should be a nobler nation here- 
after than ever before. We had gather- 
ed in a harvest of noble names, and the 
whole land was the richer for it. Ells- 
worth, Greble, Winthrop, Lyon, and 
Baker, were noble seed from whom rich 
harvests should yet be gathered. People 
had said that the American Revolution 
had secured our liberty for ever. But 
we could not live for ever on that ; Lib- 
erty must be earned by a people at least 
as often as every century. It was the 
sad, sweet memories of heroic men which 
made nations truly rich. Over a harvest 
of weakness and national degeneracy, 
had it come, we might well have wept. 
But thank God we had a harvest of 
armed men. Let us put in the sickle, 
even though it be the sword, and thank 
God for the harvest before us, terrible 
with death but rich in the noblest and 











FIGHT AT DRANESVILLE. 


dearest beneficences demanded by free- 
men.” 

In Western Virginia a sharp engage- 
ment was fought, on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, at Camp Alleghany, on the summit 
of the Alleghany mountain, on the bor- 
der of Pocahontas and Highland coun- 
ties, the road to Staunton. The enemy 
having left their intrenched camp at 
Greenbrier river, where they had been 
assailed by General Reynolds, in Octo- 
ber,* had fallen back to this place. An 
expedition to attack them in their new 
position, started from the Union camp 
at Cheat Mountain summit, seventeen 
miles distant, on the 12th, under the 
command of Brigadier-General Reuben 
H. Milroy, composed of about two thou- 
sand Indiana, Ohio, and Virginia troops, 
with a company of cavalry. On ap- 
proaching the position the force was di- 
vided for a simultaneous attack on op- 
posite sides. The division accompanied 


by General Milroy was first on the spot, 


at daylight of the 13th, and driving in 
the pickets, reached the top of the moun- 
tain on the enemy’s right. They then 
advanced toward the camp, where the 
enemy—two Georgia regiments, a Vir- 
ginia regiment, and two battalions with 
two field batteries, under Colonel Edward 
Johnson, received them with vigor. The 
fight was kept up for several hours with 
heavy losses, when a retreat was order- 
ed. Owing to the bad state of the road 
and its obstruction by the enemy, the 
other division intended to codperate was 
delayed. It came into action, however, 
and kept up for several hours an *‘ Indian 
fight,” at close quarters with the foe. 
The losses of the Union side were re- 
ported at twenty killed, one hundred and 
seven wounded, and ten missing.f An 
account published in the /vichmond En- 
guirer, states that twenty of the enemy 
fell upon the. field, while the wounded 





* Ante, vol. i, p. 567 ; : 
+ Correspondence of the Cincinnati Commercial, Cheat 
‘Mountain Summit, December 20, 1861, Moore’s Rebellion 


- Record, vol. iii., pp. 466—471. 
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and missing were estimated at a hundred. 
The repulsed assailants returned to their 
camp at Cheat Mountain, and the enemy 
presently retired to Staunton. 

A movement in the division of General 
McCall, from Camp Pierpont, on the 
Potomac, in December, exhibited the 
increasing discipline and soldierly spirit 
of the Union forces. Learning on the 
19th, that the enemy’s pickets had ad- 
vanced to within four or five miles of 
the lines, and were carrying off and 
threatening good Union men, that officer 
determined to arrest their movements, 
and, if possible, capture the force which 
was assembled in the neighborhood of 
Dranesville. Brigadier-General E. O. 
Ord was accordingly sent forward with 
his command, early on the morning of 
the 20th, with instructions to surround 
and capture the party, and at the same 
time to collect a supply of forage from 
the farms of some of the rank secession- 
ists in that vicinity. His brigade con- 
sisted of four regiments of Pennsylvania 
infantry, the Bucktail rifles, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Kane, a detach- 
ment of five companies of Pennsylvania 
reserve cavalry, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Jacob Higgins, and Captain 
Easton’s battery of four guns, two 12 and 
two 24-pounders, altogether numbering a 
force of between 4,000 and 5,000. The 
force of the enemy which they were to 
meet, is represented in a letter, published 
in the Rechmond Dispatch, as about 
2,500. It was under the command of 
General Stuart, and was composed of 
the 11th Virginia regiment, Colonel Gar- 
land ; the 6th South Carolina, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Secrest ; the 10th Alabama, Col- 
onel John H. Forney ; the lst Kentucky, 
Colonel Tom Taylor ; Captain Cutts’ Sum- 
ter flying artillery, and detachments from 
Ransom’s and Radford’s cavalry. The 
parties met near Dranesville. The bat- 
teries of the two forces were placed op- 
posite each other, at a distance of about 
five hundred yards, on the Centreville 
road. On either side were dense thick- 
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ets. There was an attempt to turn the 
Union left, but it was at once checked by 
the battery. In front on the right, there 
was resolute fighting at close quarters. 
The excellent position of Easton’s bat- 
tery, however, soon drove the enemy’s 
battery from its position, an advance was 
made, and the rebels fled toward their 
camp at Centreville, leaving their killed 
and wounded on the field. The road was 
strewed with men and horses, two cais- 
sons, one of them blown up, a limber, a 
gun carriage wheel, a quantity of artil- 
lery ammunition, small arms, and an im- 
mense quantity of heavy clothing, blan- 
kets, ete. The loss on the Union side was 
seven killed, sixty-one wounded, includ- 
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ing one Lieutenant-Colonel and four Cap- 
tains, and three missing. That of the 
rebels was some fifty killed, a hundred 
and thirty or more wounded, many se- 
verely, and seven prisoners. The Ala- 
bama and South Carolina troops suffered 
severely. The contest lasted an hour, be- 
tween one and two o’clock in the after- 
noon. General McCall, who arrived on 


the field after the action commenced, or- 


dered the return march to his camp, 
bringing with him sixteen wagon loads 
of excellent hay, and twenty-two of 
corn.* 


* General McCall’s Official Report, December 22, 1861. 
Special correspondence of the Richmond Dispatch, Centre- 
ville, December 24, 1861. Correspondence New York Tri- 
bune, Camp Pierpont, December 22, 1861. : 


CHAPTER L. 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS, DECEMBER 1861. 


- Tue Second session of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress was promptly organized 
on the regular day of assembling, the 
2d of December. President Lincoln’s 
Message, delivered the following day, 
was a calm, temperate review of the 
position of the Government, and the 
progress of the war. In a single brief 
opening sentence, the usual acknowledg- 
ment was made of the mercies of Heaven 
to the nation :—‘‘ In the midst of unpre- 
cedented political troubles, we have cause 
of great gratitude to God for unusual 
good health and most abundant harvests.” 
The foreign relations of the country 
were then taken up, and _ significantly 
touched in a few pithy paragraphs ; a 
striking commentary upon or deduction 
from the mass of correspondence which 
the Secretary of State laid before the 
public, and which has been freely cited 
in these pages.* With no undue expec- 
tations from the justice of the National 
cause, with no,appeal to foreign sympa- 





* Ante, vol. i., chapter xxviii, on Foreign Relations. 


thy, and no vaunting display of home 
resources, the conviction so familiar to 
statesmen, that diplomacy in the long run 
must be based upon material interests, 
was forcibly impressed upon the sugges- 
tions which he offered. Master of the 
situation, the President evidently felt 
that he could rely on the obvious neces- 
sities of the case in working out a satis- 
factory solution of the problem. ‘‘ You 
will not be surprised to learn,” said he, 
‘that in the peculiar exigencies of the 
times, our intercourse with foreign na- 
tions has been attended with profound 
solicitude, chiefly turning upon our own 
domestic affairs. A disloyal portion of 
the American people have, during the 
whole year, been engaged in an attempt 
to divide and destroy the Union. A 
nation which endures factious domestic 
divisions is exposed to disrespect abroad, 
and one party, if not both, is sure, sooner 
or later, to invoke foreign intervention. 
Nations thus tempted to interfere are 
not always able to resist the counsels of 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE. 


seeming expediency and ungenerous am- 
bition, although measures adopted under 
such influences seldom fail to be unfor- 
tunate and injurious to those adopting 
them. The disloyal citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, who have offered the ruin of 
our country in return for the aid and 
comfort which they have invoked abroad, 
have received less patronage and encour- 
agement than they probably expected. 
If it were just to suppose, as the insur- 
gents have seemed to assume, that for- 
eign nations in this case, discarding all 
moral, social, and treaty obligations, 
would act solely and selfishly for the 
most speedy restoration of commerce, 
including especially the acquisition of 
cotton, those nations appear as yet not 
to have seen their way to their object 
more directly or clearly through the de- 
struction than through the preservation 
of the Union. If we could dare to be- 
lieve that foreign nations are actuated 
by no higher principle than this, I am 
quite sure a second argument could be 
made to show them that they can reach 
their aim more readily and easily by aid- 
ing to crush this rebellion than by giv- 
_ Ing encouragement to it. The principal 
lever relied on by the insurgents for ex- 
citing foreign nations to hostility against 
us, as already intimated, is the embar- 
rassment of commerce. Those nations, 
however, not improbably saw from the 
first that it was the Union which made 
as well our foreign as our domestic com- 
merce. They can scarcely have failed 
to perceive that the effort for disunion 
produces the existing difficulty, and that 
one strong nation promises more durable 
peace, and a more extensive, valuable, 
and reliable commerce, than can the 
same nation broken into hostile frag- 
ments.” With these pregnant hints were 
coupled the reflection, the hope ‘‘ that it 
would appear that we have practiced 
prudence and liberality toward foreign 
powers, averting causes of irritation, and 
with firmness maintaining our own rights 
and honor ;”’ while the prudential re- 
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commendation was not forgotten, that 
‘in view of the foreign dangers neces- 
sarily attending domestic difficulties, ade- 
quate and ample measures be adopted 
for maintaining the public defences on 
every side.” 

Reviewing the domestic affairs of the 
country, the President glanced at its 
present financial condition, leaving the 
calculations for the future to the head 
of the Treasury department. A single 
statement marks the position of affairs :— 
The revenue from all sources, including 
loans for the financial year ending on 
the 30th June, 1861, was $86,835,900, 
and the expenditures for the same period, 
including payments on account of the 
public debts, were $84,578,034. For 
the first quarter of the financial year 
ending on the 30th September, 1861, 
the receipts from all sources, including 
the balance of Fuly 1st, were $102,532, - 
509, and the expenses $98,239,723. 
The expenditures of one quarter dur- 
ing a period of war were thus consider- 
ably in excess of the entire previous 
year. The progress of the war was 
briefly described—the achievements of 
the navy, the preservation of Western 
Virginia, the decision in favor of the 
Union of Maryland, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri. ‘The cause of the Union,” he 
said, “is advancing steadily and cer- 
tainly southward.” Various matters con- 
nected with the administration of jus- 
tice, the efficiency of the Department, and 
other topics.of domestic policy were re- 
ferred to Congress; among them the 
project of a military railway connecting 
the loyal regions of East Tennessee and 
Western North Carolina with Kentucky 
and other parts of the Union, an impor- 
tant measure looking to the pacification 
and further industrial interests of a vast 
district marked out by nature for the 
development of free labor. With simi- 
lar benefits in view the nation was con- 
gratulated at the organization, ‘ under 
auspices truly gratifying, when it is con- 
sidered that the leaven of treason was 
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found existing in some of these new coun- 
tries when the federal officers arrived 
there, of the Territories created by the 
last Congress, of Colorado, Dacotah, and 
Nevada.” The retirement of General 
Scott was appropriately alluded to with 
a suggestion .of some further mark of re- 
cognition of his services. ‘‘ During his 
long life the nation has not been unmind- 
ful of his merit ; yet on calling to mind 
how faithfully, ably, and brilliantly he has 
served the country, from a time far back 
in our history, when few of the now living 
had been born, and thenceforward contin- 
ually, [cannot but think that we are still 
his debtor.” Of the appointment of Gen. 
McClellan as the successor of Gen. Scott, it 
was said,—‘‘It is a fortunate circumstance 
that neither in council nor country was 
there, so far as I know, any difference of 
opinion as to the proper person to be se- 
lected. The retiring chief repeatedly ex- 
pressed his judgment in favor of General 
McClellan for the position, and in this the 
nation seemed to give a unanimous con- 
currence. The designation of General 
McClellan is, therefore, in a considerable 
degree the selection of the country as 
well as of the executive, and hence there 
is better reason to hope there will be giv- 
en him the confidence “and cordial. sup- 
port thus by fair implication promised, 
and without which he cannot with so 
full efficiency serve the country. It has 
been said that one bad General is bet- 
ter than two good ones ; and the say- 
ing is true, if taken to mean no more 
than that an army is better directed by 
a single mind, though inferior, than by 
two superior ones at variance and cross 
purposes with each other. And the 
same is true in.all joint operations 
wherein those engaged can have but a 
common end in view, and can differ only 
as to the choice of means. In a storm 


at sea, no one on board can wish the 
ship to sink ; and yet, not unfrequent- 
ly, all go down together, because too 
many will direct, and no single mind 
can be allowed to control.” 





A passage in reference to the confis- 
cation act of the recent session of Con- 
gress is noticeable for its suggestion of 
a measure which became afterward a 
prominent subject of discussion—the fur- 
therance of a system of colonization for 
the disposal of negroes liberated by the 
war or by concert with some of the 
slaveholding States ; while the sugges- 
tion with which it was coupled of re- 
muneration by Congress for the slaves 
set free, paved the way for the plans of 
compensated emancipation afterward so 
strongly urged by the President. ‘ Un- 
der and by virtue of the act of Congress 
entitled an Act to confiscate property 
used for insurrectionary’ purposes, ap- 
proved August 6, 1861, the legal claims 
of certain persons to the labor and ser- 
vice of certain other persons have become 
forfeited, and numbers of the latter thus 
liberated are already dependent on the 
United States and must be provided for 
in some way. Besides this, it is not im- 
possible that some of the States will pass 
similar enactments for their own benefits 


respectively, and by the operation of 


which persons of the same class will be 
thrown upon them for disposal. In such 
case I recommend that Congress provide 
for accepting such persons from such 
States, according to some mode of valua- 
tion in lieu pro tanto of direct taxes, or 
upon some other plan to be agreed on 
with such States respectively, that such 
persons on such acceptance by the Gen- 
eral Government be at once deemed free, 
and that in any event steps be taken for 
colonizing both classes, or the one first 
mentioned if the other shall not be 
brought into existence, at some place or 
places in a climate congenial to them. It 
might be well to consider, too, whether 
the free colored people already in the 
United States could not, so far as indi- 
viduals may desire, be included in such 
colonization. To carry out the plan of 
colonization may involve the acquiring of 
territory, and also the appropriation of 
money beyond that to be expended in the 
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territorial acquisition. Having practiced 
the acquisition of territory for nearly sixty 
years, the question of constitutional pow- 
er to do so is no longer an open one with 
us. The power was at first questioned 
by Mr. Jefferson, who, however, in the 
purchase of Louisiana, yielded his scru- 
ples on the plea of great expediency. If 
it be said that the only legitimate object 
of acquiring territory is to furnish homes 
for white men, this measure effects that 
object, for the emigration of colored men 
leaves additional room for white men re- 
maining or coming here. Mr. Jefferson, 
however, placed the importance of pro- 
curing Louisiana more on political and 
commercial grounds than on providing 
room for population. On this whole 
proposition, including the appropriation 
of money with the acquisition of terri- 
tory, does not the expediency amount to 
absolute necessity, that without which the 
Government cannot be perpetuated ?” 
A recommendation was also thrown 


out exhibiting the desire of a liberal 
policy toward the African race where it 
had established governments of its own. 
“If any good cause exists,” it was said, 
‘“why we should persevere longer in 
withholding our recognition of the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of Hayti and 


Liberia, I am unable to discover it. Un- 
willing, however, to inaugurate a novel 
policy in regard to them without the ap- 
probation of Congress, I submit for your 
consideration the expediency of an ap- 
propriation for maintaining a chargé 
d'affaires near each of those new states. 
It does not admit of doubt that impor- 
tant commercial advantages might be se- 
cured by favorable treaties with them.” 
In these and other matters the Presi- 
dent evidently desired to exercise the 
authority entrusted to him with modera- 
tion, with an eye to the welfare of the 
whole country, and with the least pos- 
sible violence to existing institutions. 
“The war,” said he, ‘continues. In 
considering the policy to be adopted for 
suppressing the insurrection I have been 
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anxious and careful that the inevitable 
conflict for this purpose shall not degen- 
erate into a violent and remorseless rev- 
olutionary struggle. I have, therefore, 
in every case, thought it proper to keep 
the integrity of the Union prominent as 
the primary object of the contest on our 
part, leaving all questions which are not 
of vital military importance to the more 
deliberate action of the legislature. In 
the exercise of my best discretion I have 
adhered to the blockade of the ports 
held by the insurgents instead of putting 
in force, by proclamation, the law of 
Congress enacted at the late session for 
closing those ports. So, also, obeying 
the dictates of prudence, as well as the 
obligations of law, instead of transcend- 
ing, I have adhered to the act of Con- 
gress to confiscate property used for in- 
surrectionary purposes. If a new law 
upon the same subject shall be proposed, 
its propriety will be duly considered. 
The Union must be preserved; and 
hence, all indispensable means must be 
employed. We should not be in haste 
to determine that radical and extreme 
measures, which may reach the loyal as 
well as the disloyal, are indispensable.” 
The most elaborate part of the Mes- 
sage was an effort to present the essen- 
tial elements of the war, underlying the 
assumptions of the South of the eleva- 
tion of a dominant aristocracy in rela- 
tion to the superior rights and interests 
of the people. It appeared to be a 
question with the President not so much 
of the abolition of slavery as of the 
preservation of that freedom to all with 
which the system of the South was at 
variance. In fact, the war, in the Pres- 
ident’s mind, involved a great principle 
of popular rights in the maintenance of 
the honor and dignity of labor against 
the pretensions of Southern economists 
striving for an embodiment of their the- 
ories in new institutions by the power 
of the sword. This was his argument 
brought out, without reference to Adam 
Smith and his followers in political sci- 
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ence, but rather from his own experi- 
ence and observation of life. ‘ It con- 
tinues to develop,” said he, ‘‘ that the 
insurrection is largely, if not exclusively, 
a war upon the first principles of popu- 
lar government—the rights of the peo- 
ple. Conclusive evidence of this is found 
in the most grave and maturely consid- 
ered public documents, as well as in the 
general tone of the insurgents. - In these 
documents we find the abridgment of 
the existing right of suffrage and the de- 
nial to the people of all right to partici- 
pate in the selection of public officers, 
except the legislative body, advocated 
with labored arguments to prove that 
large control of the government in the 
people is the source of all political evil. 
Monarchy itself is sometimes hinted at 
as a possible refuge from the power of 
the people. In my present position I 
could scarcely be justified were I to omit 
raising a warning voice against this ap- 
proach of returning despotism. 

‘‘Tt is not needed nor fitting here that 
a general argument should be made in 
favor of popular institutions, but there 
is one point with its connections not so 
hackneyed as most others, to which I ask 
a brief attention. It is the effort, to place 
capital on an equal footing with, if not 
above, labor in the structure of govern- 
ment. It is assumed that labor is avail- 
able only in connection with capital, that 
nobody labors unless somebody else own- 
ing capital somehow by the use of it in- 
duces him to labor. This assumed, it is 
next considered whether it is best that 
capital shall hire laborers, and thus in- 
duce them to work by their own consent, 
or buy them and drive them to it with- 
out their consent. Having proceeded so 
far, it is naturally concluded that all la- 
borers are either hired laborers or what 
we call slaves ; and further, it is assum- 
ed that whoever is once a hired laborer 
is fixed in that condition for life. Now, 
there is no such relation between capital 
and labor as assumed, nor is there any 
such thing as a free man being fixed for 






life in the condition of a hired laborer. 
Both of these assumptions are false, and 
all inferences from them are groundless. 
Labor is prior to, and independent of, 
capital. Capital is only the fruit of la- 
bor, and could never have existed if la- 
bor had not first existed. Labor is the 
superior of capital and deserves much 
the higher consideration. Capital has 
its rights, which are as worthy of pro- 
tection as any other rights. Nor is it 
denied that there is, and probably always 
will be, a relation between labor and 
capital producing mutual benefits. The 
error is in assuming that the whole labor 
of a community exists within that rela- 
tion. A few men own capital, and that 
few avoid labor themselves, and with 
their capital hire or buy another few to 
labor for them. A large majority be- 
long to neither class—neither work for 
others, nor have others work for them. 
In most of the Southern States a major- 
ity of the whole people of all colors are 
neither slaves nor masters, while in the 
Northern a large majority are neither 
hirers nor hired. Men with their fami- 
lies, wives, sons, and daughters work for 
themselves on their own farms, in their 
houses, and in their shops, taking the 
whole product to themselves, and asking 
no favors of capital on the one hand nor 
of hired laborers or slaves on the other. 
It is not forgotten that a considerable 
number of persons mingle their own la- 
bor with capital ; that is, they labor with 
their own hands and also buy or hire 
others to labor for them ; but this is only 
a mixed and not a distinct class. No 
principle stated is disturbed by the exist- 
ence of this mixed class. Again, as has 
already been said, there is not of neces- 
sity any such thing as the free hired la- 
borer being fixed to that condition for 
life. Many independent men everywhere 
in these states, a few years back in their 
lives, were hired laborers. The prudent, 
penniless beginner in the world labors 
for wages awhile, saves a surplus with 
which to buy tools or land for himself, 
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and then labors on his own account an- 
other while, and at length hires another 
new beginner to help him. This is the 
just and generous and prosperous sys- 
tem which opens the way to all, gives 
hope to all, and consequent energy and 
progress and improvement of the condi- 
tion of all. No men living are more 
worthy to be trusted than those who toil 
up from poverty, none less inclined to 
take or touch aught which they have not 
honestly earned. Let them beware of 
surrendering a political power which 
they already possess, and which, if sur- 
rendered, will surely be used to close 
the door of advancement against such 
as they, and to fix new disabilities and 
burdens upon them till all of liberty 
shall be lost.” 

The Message closed with an encourag- 
ing glance into the future :—‘t From the 
first taking of our national census to the 
last are seventy years ; and we find our 
population, at the end of the period, 
eight times as great as it was at the be- 
ginning. The increase of those other 
things which men deem desirable has 
been even greater. We thus have, at 
one view, what the popular principle, 
applied to government through the ma- 
chinery of the states and the Union, has 
produced in a given time, and also what, 
if firmly maintained, it promises for the 
future. There are already among us 
those who, if the Union be preserved, 
will live to see it contain two hundred 
and fifty millions. ‘The struggle of to- 
day is not altogether for to-day—it is 
for a vast future also. With a firm re- 
liance on Providence, all the more firm 
- and earnest, let us proceed in the great 
task which events have devolved upon 
us.” 

The report of the Secretary of War, 
Cameron, exhibited the extraordinary 
progress which had been made in the 
collection of a great army. It showed 
an array of figures which a twelve month 
before would have been thought fabulous. 
At the meeting of Congress in July he 





had roundly estimated the men called to 
arms or at the command of the Govern- 
ment, including the three months’ volun- 
teers, at 310,000, a vast number to be 
reported in so short a period as that 
which intervened between the attack 
upon Sumter and the next anniversary 
of the national Day of Independence. 
Large as that aggregate was considered 
then, it was now, after an interval of 
only five months, more than doubled. 
The estimated strength of the army for 
the war was 660,971, and to this was to 
be added 77,878 three months’ men. Of 
the force enlisted for the war the Infan- 
try numbered 568,383 ; Cavalry 59,398 ; 
Artillery 24,688 ; Rifles and Sharpshoot- 
ers 8,395 ; Engineers 107. New York 
furnished the largest number of volun- 
teers sent by any one State, namely, 
100,200; Pennsylvania came next, 94,- 
760; Ohio, 81,205; [linois, 80,000 ; 
Massachusetts, 26,760, and the rest in 
like generous proportion. The slave- 
holding States Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri furnished an 
aggregate of 58,130, no inconsiderable 
army in itself. 

The Secretary of course congratulated 
the country on such a proof of the pa- 
triotism of the people. The call author- 
ized by Congress for half a million of 
men had been promptly made, and “ so 
numerous were the offers that it was 
found difficult to discriminate in the 
choice, where the patriotism of the peo- 
ple demanded that there should be no re- 
striction upon enlistments. Every por- 
tion of the loyal States desired to swell 
the army, and every community was 


anxious that it should be represented in 


a cause that appealed to the noblest im- 
pulses of our people. So thoroughly 
aroused was the national heart that I 
have no doubt this force would have 
been swollen to a million had not the 
department felt compelled to restrict it, 
in the absence of authority from the 
representatives of the people to increase 
the limited number.” 
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troops actually raised, had in fact ex- 
ceeded the liberal authority of Congress, 
and it was for that body to decide if the 
force should be reduced to the contem- 
plated standard. 

“It is said of Napoleon by Jomini,” 
continues the report of the Secretary, 
“that in the campaign of 1815, that 
great General on the Ist of April had a 
regular army of 200,000 men. On the 
Ist of June he had increased this force 
to 414,000. The proportion, adds Jom- 
ini, ‘had he thought proper to inaugu- 
rate a vast system of defense, would 
have raised it to 700,000 men by the 
Ist of September.’ At the commence- 
ment of this rebellion, inaugurated by 
the attack upon Fort Sumter, the entire 
military force at the disposal of this Gov- 
ernment was 16,000 regulars, principally 
employed in the west to hold in check 
marauding Indians ; 75,000 volunteers 
were called upon to enlist for three 
months’ service, and responded with 
such alacrity that 77,875 were immedi- 
ately obtained. Under the authority of 
the act of Congress of July 22, 1861, 
the States were asked to furnish 500,000 
volunteers to serve for three years, or 
during the war; and by the act ap- 
proved the 29th day of the same month, 
the addition of 25,000 men to the regu- 
lar army of the United States was au- 
thorized.. The result is that we have 
now an army of upwards of 600,000 
men. If we add to this the number of 
the discharged three months’ volunteers, 
the aggregate force furnished to the Gov- 
ernment since April last exceeds 700,000 
men. We have here an evidence of the 
wonderful strength of our institutions. 
Without conscriptions, levies, drafts, or 
other extraordinary expedients, we have 
raised a greater force than that which, 
gathered by Napoleon with the aid of 
all these appliances, was considered an 
evidence of his wonderful genius and 
energy, and of the military spirit of the 
French nation. Here every man has an 
interest in the Government, and rushes 
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to its defense when dangers beset it. By 
reference to the records of the Revolution 
it will be seen that Massachusetts, with a 
population of 350,000, had at one time 
56,000 troops in the field, or over one- 
sixth of her entire people—a force great- 
ly exceeding the whole number of troops 
furnished by all the Southern States dur- 
ing that war. Should the present loyal 
States furnish troops in like proportion, 
which undoubtedly would be the case 
should any emergency demand it, the 
government could promptly put into the 
field an army of over three millions. It 
gives me great satisfaction to refer to the 
creditable degree of discipline of our 
troops, most of whom were, but a short 
time since, engaged in the pursuits of 
peace. They are rapidly attaining an 
efficiency which cannot fail to bring suc- 
cess to our arms. Officers and men alike 
evince an earnest desire to accomplish 
themselves in every duty of the camp 
and field, and the various corps are ani- 
mated by an emulation to excel each 
other in soldierly qualities.” 

In speaking of the actual progress of 
the war thus far, the Secretary charac- 
terized the interval of seven months 
which had passed as a season of prepa- 
ration, reminding the people of the vast 
undertaking before them. ‘The con- 
spiracy against the Government extend- 
ed over an area of 736,144 square miles, 
possessing a coast line of 3,523 miles, 
and a shore line of 25,414 miles, with 
an interior boundary line of 7,031 miles 
in length. This conspiracy stripped us 
of arms and munitions, and scattered 
our navy to the most distant quarters of 
the globe. The effort to restore the 
Union, which the Government entered 
on in April last, was the most gigantic 
endeavor in the history of civil war.” 
For obvious causes, he added, “ the his- 
tory of this rebellion in common with all 
others records the first successes in favor 
of the insurgents. The disaster of Bull 
Run was but the natural consequence of 
the premature advance of our brave but 
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undisciplined troops, which the impa- 
tience of the country demanded. The 
betrayal also of our movements by trai- 
tors in our midst enabled the rebels to 
choose and intrench their position, and 
by a reénforcement in great strength, at 
the moment of victory, to snatch it from 
our grasp. The other successes of the 
rebels, though dearly won, were mere 
affairs, with no important or permanent 
advantages. The possession of Western 
Virginia and the occupation of Hatteras 
and Beaufort have nobly redeemed our 
transient reverses.” 

Passing over various matters of detail 
in reference to the conduct of the war, 
respecting organization, military commu- 
nications, equipments and the like, we 
come to a remarkable speculation in Sec- 
retary Cameron’s report, in regard to the 
territory of Virginia. The suggestion is 
of interest as an effort to relieve the 
great state problem of the security of 
the Capital of some of its pressing diffi- 
culties. ‘‘ The geographical position of 
the metropolis of the nation, menaced by 
the rebels, and required to be defended 
by thousands of our troops, induces me 
to suggest for consideration the propriety 
and expediency of a reconstruction of 
the boundaries of the states of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia. Wisdom and 
true statesmanship would dictate that the 
seat of the National Government, for all 
time to come, should be placed beyond 
reasonable danger of seizure by enemies 
within, as well as from capture by foes 
from without. By agreement between 
the States named, such as was effected, for 
similar purposes, by Michigan and Ohio, 
and by Missouri and Lowa, their boun- 
daries could be so changed as to render 
the Capital more remote than at present 
from the influence of State governments 
which have arrayed themselves in rebel- 
lion against the federal authority. ‘To 
this end, the limits of Virginia might be 
so altered as to make her boundaries 
consist of the Blue Ridge on the east 
and Pennsylvania on the north, leaving 
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those on the south and west as at pres- 
ent. By this arrangement, two coun- 
ties of Maryland (Alleghany and Wash- 
ington) would be transferred to the juris- 
diction of Virginia. All that portion of 
Virginia which lies between the Blue 
Ridge and Chesapeake Bay could then 
be added to Maryland, while that por- 
tion of the peninsula between the waters 
of the Chesapeake and the Atlantic, now 
jointly held by Maryland and Virginia, 
could be incorporated into the State of 
Delaware. A reference to the map will 
show that these are great natural boun- 
daries, which, for all time to come, would 
serve to mark the limits of these States. 
To make the protection of the Capital 
complete, in consideration of the large 
accession of territory which Maryland 
would receive under the arrangement 
proposed, it would be necessary that 
that State should consent so to modify 
her constitution as to limit the basis of 
her representation to her white popula- 
tion. In this connection it would be the 
part of wisdom to re-annex to the Dis- 
triet of Columbia that portion of its orig- 
inal limits which by act of Congress was 
retroceded to the State of Virginia.” 
There was another novel passage of 
the report, however, which perhaps be- 
ing of a more practical, and as it was 
thought, dangerous character than this 
parceling of an old State, met with de- 
cided opposition at the start. It was the 
concluding portion in regard to the dis- 
position of the slaves of rebels thrown 
by the fortune of war within the nation- 
al lines. As originally written in the 
Report and forwarded to the northern 
newspapers in advance of the presenta- 
tion of the document to Congress, the 
passage thus stood :—‘‘ It has become a 
grave question for determination, what 
shall be done with the slaves abandoned 
by their owners on the advance of our 
troops into Southern territory, as in the 
Beaufort district of South Carolina. The 
whole white population therein is 6,000, 
while the number of negroes exceeds 
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32,000. The panic which drove their 
masters in wild confusion from their 
homes, leaves them in undisputed pos- 
session of the soil. Shall they, armed by 
their masters, be placed in the field to 
fight against us, or shall their labor be 
continually employed in reproducing the 
means for supporting the armies of re- 
bellion? The war into which this Gov- 
ernment has been forced by rebellious 
traitors is carried on for the purpose of 
repossessing the property violently and 
treacherously seized upon by the ene- 
mies of the Government, and to reéstab- 
lish the authority and laws of the United 
States in the places where it is opposed 
or overthrown by armed insurrection and 
rebellion. Its purpose is to recover and 
defend what is justly its own. War, 
even between independent nations, is 
made to subdue the enemy, and all that 
belongs to that enemy, by occupying the 
hostile country, and exercising dominion 
over all the men and things within its 
territory. This being true in respect to 
independent nations at war with each 
other, it follows that rebels who are‘la- 
boring by force of arms to overthrow a 
Government, justly bring upon them- 
selves all the consequences of war, and 
provoke the destruction merited by the 
worst of crimes. That Government 
would be false to national trust, and 
would justly excite the ridicule of the 
civilized world, that would abstain from 
the use of any efficient means to pre- 
serve its own existence, or to overcome 
a rebellious and traitorous enemy, by 
sparing or protecting the property of 
those who are waging war against it. 
“The principal wealth and power of the 
Rebel States is a peculiar species of prop- 
erty, consisting of the service or labor 
of African slaves, or the descendants of 
Africans. This property has been va- 
riously estimated at the value of from 
$700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000. Why 
should this property be exempt from the 
hazards and consequences of a rebellious 
war? It was the boast of the leader of 





the rebellion, while he yet had a seat in 
the Senate of the United States, that the 
Southern States would be comparatively 
safe and free from the burdens of war, 
if it should be brought on by the con- 
templated rebellion, and that boast was 
accompanied by the savage threat that 
‘Northern towns and cities would become 
the victims of rapine and military spoil,’ 
and that ‘Northern men should smell 
Southern gunpowder and feel Southern 
steel.’ No one doubts the disposition of 
the rebels to carry that threat into exe- 
cution. The wealth of Northern towns 
and cities, the produce of Northern 
forms, Northern workshops and manu- 
factories, would certainly be seized, de- 
stroyed, or appropriated as military spoil. 
No property in the North would be 
spared from the hands of the rebels, and 
their rapine would be defended under 
the laws of war. While the loyal States 
thus have all their property and posses- 
sions at stake, are the insurgent rebels 
to carry on warfare against the Govern- 
ment in peace and security to their own 
property ? Reason and justice and self- 
preservation forbid that such should be 
the policy of this Government, but de- 
mand, on the contrary, that, being forced 
by traitors and rebels to the extremity 
of war, all the rights and powers of war 
should be exercised to bring it to a 
speedy end. Those who make war 
against the Government justly forfeit all 
rights of property, privilege, or security, 
derived from the Constitution and laws, 
against which they are in armed rebel- 
lion ; and as the labor and service of 
their slaves constitute the chief property 
of the rebels, such property should share 
the common fate of war to which they 
have devoted the property of loyal citi- 
zens, 

‘‘ While it is plain that the slave prop- 
erty of the South is justly subjected to 
all the consequences of this rebellious 
war, and that the Government would be 
untrue to its trust in not employing all 
the rights and powers of war to bring it 
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to a speedy close, the details of the plan 
for doing so, like all other military meas- 
ures, must, in a great degree, be left to 
be determined by particular exigencies. 
The disposition of other property be- 
longing to the rebels that becomes sub- 
ject to our arms is governed by the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The Govern- 
ment has no power to hold slaves, none 
to restrain a slave of his liberty, or to 
exact his service. It has a right, how- 
ever, to use the voluntary service of 
slaves liberated by war from their rebel 
masters, like any other property of the 
rebels, in whatever mode may be most 
efficient for the defense of the Govern- 
ment, the prosecution of the war, and 
the suppression of the rebellion. It is 


as clearly a right of the Government to 
arm slaves when it may become neces- 
sary as it is to use gunpowder taken 
from the enemy. Whether it is expedi- 
ent to do so is purely a military question. 
The right is unquestionable by the laws 


of war. The expediency must be de- 
termined by circumstances, keeping in 
view the great object of overcoming the 
rebels, reéstablishing the laws, and re- 
storing peace to the nation. It is vain 
and idle for the Government to carry on 
this war, or hope to maintain its exist- 
ence against rebellious force, without em- 
ploying all the rights and powers of war. 
As has been said, the right to deprive 
the rebels of their property in slaves and 
slave labor, is as clear and absolute, as 
the right to take forage from the field, or 
cotton from the warehouse, or powder 
and arms from the magazine. To leave 
the enemy in the possession .of such 
property as forage and cotton and mili- 
tary stores, and the means of constantly 
reproducing them, would be madness. 
It is, therefore, equal madness to leave 
them in peaceful and secure possession 
of slave property, more valuable and 
efficient to them for war, than forage, 
cotton, and military stores. Such policy 
would be national suicide. What to do 
with that species property, is a question 





that time and circumstance will solve, 
and need not be anticipated further than 
to repeat that they cannot be held by 
the Government as slaves. It would be 
useless to keep them as prisoners of war ; 
and self-preservation, the highest duty 
of a government, or of individuals, de- 
mands that they should be disposed of 
or employed in the most effective man- 
ner that will tend most speedily to sup- 
press the insurrection and restore the 
authority of the Government. If it 
shall be found that the men who have 
been held by the rebels as slaves are 
capable of bearing arms and performing 
efficient military service, it is the right, 
and may become the duty, of the Gov- 
ernment to arm and equip them, and 
employ their services against the rebels, 
under proper military regulation, disci- 
pline, and command. But in whatever 
manner they may be used by the Goy- 
ernment, it is plain that, once liberated 
by the rebellious act of their masters, 
they should never again be restored to 
bondage. By the master’s treason and 
rebellion he forfeits all right to the labor 
and service of his slave ; and the slave 
of the rebellious master, by his service 
to the Government, becomes justly en- 
titled to freedom and protection. The 
disposition to be made of the slaves of 
rebels, after the close of the war, can be 
safely left to the wisdom and patriotism 
of Congress. The Representatives of 
the People will unquestionably secure 
to the loyal slaveholders every right to 
which they are entitled under the Con- 
stitution of the country.” 

Before, however, reaching Congress, 
this important exposition of the rights 
and duties of war, as they presented 
themselves to the busy intelligence of 
the Secretary, underwent a very consid- 
erable modification. Congress was to 
meet on Monday the 2d of December. 
On Saturday the Secretary presented his 
Report to the President, and on Sunday 
afternoon mailed it, according to custom, 
on the day preceding the reading of the 
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Message it was to accompany to the 
principal papers of the North and West. 
The President, on reading the Report, 
thought that the Secretary had outrun 
discretion in offering his suggestion or 
recommendation ; premature at least, in 
regard to the military use of the negroes. 
He accordingly sent for the Secretary 
and required the suppression of the ob- 
noxious passage. This Mr. Cameron re- 
fused to do, whereupon the President re- 
solved to strike out all relating to the 
emancipation and arming of the slaves, 
which he did, retaining the few following 
sentences only :—“‘ It is already a grave 
question what shall be done with those 
slaves who are abandoned by their own- 
ers on the advance of our troops into 
Southern territory, as at Beaufort dis- 
trict in South Carolina. The number 
left within our control at that point is 
very considerable, and similar cases will 
probably occur. What shall be done 
with them? Can we afford to send them 
forward to their masters, to be by them 
armed against us, or used in producing 
supplies to maintain the rebellion? Their 
labor may be useful to us; withheld 
from the enemy it lessens his military 
resources, and withholding them has no 
tendency to induce the horrors of insur- 
rection, even in the rebel communities. 
They constitute a military resource, and 
being such, that they should not be 
turned over to the enemy is too plain to 
discuss. Why deprive him of supplies 
by a blockade, and voluntarily give him 
men to produce supplies?” The two 
harmless concluding sentences as to the 
disposition of the slaves by Congress were 
left untouched. 

It was observed that while this deli- 
cacy was shown in the suppression of 
the suggestions of the Secretary of War, 
a similar recommendation of the dispo- 
sition and employment of the fugitive 
negroes in the naval service, in the re- 
port of the Secretary, Mr. Welles, was 
suffered to pass unquestioned. This was 
the language of the Secretary of the 
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Navy :—“‘ In the coastwise and blockad- 
ing duties of the navy it has been not 
unfrequent that fugitives from insurrec- 
tionary places have sought our ships for 
refuge and protection, and our naval 
commanders have applied to me for in- 


struction as to the proper disposition 


which should be made of such refugees. 
My answer has been that, if insurgents, 
they should be handed over to the cus- 
tody of the Government ; but if, on the 
contrary, they were free from any vol- 
untary participation in the rebellion and 
sought the shelter and protection of our 
flag, then they should be cared for and 
employed in some useful manner, and 
might be enlisted to serve on. our public 
vessels or in our navy yards, receiving 
wages for their labor. If such employ- 
ment could not be furnished to all by the 
navy, they might be referred to the army, 
and if no employment could be found for 
them in the public service, they should 
be allowed to proceed freely and peace- 
ably without restraint to seek a liveli- 
hood in any loyal portion of the coun- 
try. This I have considered to be the 
whole required duty, in the premises, of 
our naval officers.” 

Mr. Welles’ report exhibited an ac- 
livity in his Department proportioned to 
that displayed in the military service. 
To the 76 vessels of all ranks compos- 
ing the Navy at the time of his entrance 
upon office, 136 vessels mounting 518 
guns, more than half of them steam ves- 
sels, had been added by purchase, while 
14 screw sloops, 23 gunboats, 12 side- 
wheel, and 8 iron-clad steamers, carry- 
ing in all 256 guns, were in process of 
construction. All of the fifty-two new 
vessels ordered to be built were steam- 
ers, the Secretary pronouncing “ steam 
as well as heavy ordinance an indispen- 
sable element of the most efficient naval 
power.” The number of seamen in the 
service had increased three fold. It was 
in March, as we have stated, 7,600 ; it 
was now not less than 22,000. 

The work before the Department in 
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the employment of the force at hand had 
embraced three distinct lines of naval 
operations—namely, the blockade, the 
fitting out of special expeditions, and 
the pursuit of piratical cruisers on the 
high seas. The first required “ the clos- 
ing of all the insurgent ports along the 
coast line of nearly 8,000 miles, in the 
form and under the exacting regulations 
of an international blockade, including 
the naval occupation and defence of the 
Potomac river, from its mouth to the 
Federal Capital, as the boundary line 
between Maryland and Virginia, and 
also the main commercial avenue to the 
principal base of our military opera- 
tions.” The difficulty of guarding the 
shallow waters of the coast, with the in- 
ner channels of communication, and the 
energy of the Confederates in endeavor- 
_ ing to supply their wants from abroad, 
were admitted. The task, however, had 
been faithfully pursued and with no in- 
considerable degree of success, one hun- 
dred and fifty-three vessels having been 
captured sailing under various flags, most 
of them while attempting to violate the 
blockade. Something was expected from 
the ‘‘ stone fleet,” or vessels laden with 
stone, sunk at Ocracoke Inlet and off the 
harbor of Charleston, as ‘‘ the most eco- 
nomical and satisfactory method of in- 
terdicting commerce at those points.” 
The command of Flag-Officer Stringham 
on the Atlantic Coast had been divided. 
Captain Louis M. Goldsborough having 
been appointed to guard the shores of 
Virginia and North Carolina, while the 
residue of the Southern Coast was in- 
trusted to Captain Dupont. Captain Mc- 
Kean had succeeded Captain Mervine in 
the command of the Gulf Squadron. Due 
honor was paid the achievements at Hat- 
teras and Port Royal ; Captain Wilkes 
was handsomely complimented for his 
seizure of the Ambassadors, and gener- 
ally the “‘intrepidity, courage and loy- 
alty of our naval officers, soldiers, and 
marines” were pronounced “never more 
marked than in this rebellion.” 
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The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury—delayed for a short time be- 
yond the opening of Congress—was anx- 
iously looked for. In his previous re- 
port, at the July session, he had calcu- 
lated from the estimates of the several 
departments, upon an expenditure for 
the year beginning June, 1861, of about 
three hundred and eighteen and a half 
miflions, eighty millions of which he ex- 
pected to receive from the income of the 
year and the remainder by a series of 
loans.* 

Comparing the income realized with 
that expected from Custom-house duties 
the Secretary found a considerable de- 
ficiency. He had calculated in the pre- 
vious June upon an income for the year 
from this source of fifty-seven millions. 
The returns for the first quarter showed 
that the aggregate for the year would 
not greatly exceed thirty-two millions, 
The duties imposed by Congress had 
been lighter than he had recommended, 
and he found “another and perhaps 
more potential cause of reduced receipts 
in the changed circumstances of the 
country, which have proved, even be- 
yond anticipation, unfavorable to foreign 
commerce.” More than half a million 
was to be deducted from the estimate of 
the land receipts. Including the direct 
tax imposed upon the States of twenty 
millions, the aggregate of revenue from 
all sources for the year might be esti- 
mated at about fifty-four and a half mil- 
lions, about twenty-five and a half mil- 
lions less than the estimate of July. 
The system of loans and issue of Treas- 
ury notes recommended in the Secre- 
tary’s previous report, or adopted by 
Congress, had thus far yielded to the 
Government about one hundred and 
ninety-seven and a quarter millions of 
dollars, the loans having been chiefly 
negotiated through the banking institu- 
tions of the Atlantic cities without the 
contemplated appeal to Kuropean capi- 
talists. The calculations for the year 


* Ante, vol. i. p. 361-3. 
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had been originally made on an estimate 
of a quarter of a million of volunteers 
in the field and a regular army of about 
fifty thousand ; but as this number had 
been so greatly increased by the order 
of Congress, additional appropriations 
were of course necessary to meet the 
expenditures. Two hundred millions 
were asked for to meet the deficiency 
—making the outlay for the year, from 
June, 1861, to June, 1862, about. five 
hundred and forty-three and a half mil- 
lions. 

To meet or facilitate the collection of 
this sum the Secretary enjoined re- 
trenchment and reform with a rigorous 
system of responsibility in the national 
expenditure, justly representing that any 


_ saving effected in this way would be 


‘““worth more in beneficial effect and in- 
fluence than the easiest acquisition of 
equal sums even without cost or liability 
to repayment.” He renewed his. pre- 
vious suggestion that the property of 
rebels both in the loyal and insurgent 
States should be made to pay, in part at 
least, the cost of the rebellion. ‘‘ Rights 
to services,” he added, ‘under State 


laws, must, of necessity, form an excep-. 


tion to any rule of confiscation. Per- 
sons held by rebels under such laws, to 
service as slaves, may, however, be just- 
ly liberated from their constraint and 
made more valuable in various employ- 
ments, through voluntary and compen- 
sated service, than if confiscated as 
subjects of property.” Provision by di- 
rect taxation to the amount of fifty mil- 
lions, in addition to forty millions ex- 
pected from customs, was recommended 
to supply an adequate sum for ordinary 
expenditures, the payment of interest on 
the public debt, and for a sinking fund 
for the gradual extinction of the princi- 
pal. This would require special taxes 
on stills, distilled liquors, tobacco, bank 
notes, carriages, legacies, paper eviden- 
ces of debt, and instruments for convey- 
ance of property and other like subjects 
of taxation. For the rapidly increasing 





demands of the nation during the war, 
new loans would of course be required. 
In endeavoring to solve the problem of 
‘‘ obtaining the necessary means without 
unnecessary cost,” the Secretary, look- 
ing at the vast aggregate paper currency 
of the country, devised a plan for mak- 
ing this, which was in reality ‘‘a loan 
without interest from the people to the 
banks,” directly available to the wants 
of the national government. In fact he 
was disposed to consider the issue of 
bank notes by local institutions under 
State laws as prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion ; while the authority certainly be- 
longed to Congress ‘‘ under its powers to 
lay taxes, to regulate commerce, and to 
regulate the value of coin, to control the 
credit circulation which enters so largely 
into the transactions of commerce and 
affects in so many ways the value of — 
coin.” There were two methods, it was 
urged, by which the end proposed might 
be attained,—one by the withdrawal of 
the notes of private corporations and 
the issue in their stead of United States 
notes, payable in coin on demand ; the 
other contemplating ‘‘ the preparation 
and delivery, to institutions and associa- 
tions, of notes prepared for circulation 
under national direction, and to be se- 
cured as to prompt convertibility into coin 
by the pledge of United States bonds 
and other needful regulations.” The se- 
cond plan was recommended as the more 
advantageous. It would provide a sound, 
convenient, uniform currency, in place of 
a very defective one in many instances, 
and it would promote the security of the 
Union by the distribution of the nation- 
al stocks throughout the country. The 
notes thus issued should be receivable 
for all government dues except customs, 
which would be still payable in gold. 
This scheme, if carried out, would con- 
tribute at once one hundred and _ fifty 
millions, the estimated amount of bank 
circulation in the loyal States, to the na- 
tional relief. 

Included in Mr. Chase’s report was a 
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calculation of the probable wants of the 
fiscal year ending in June, 1863, at about 
four hundred and seventy-five millions, 
to provide for which, with the supply of 
the deficiencies of the previous year, 
would necessitate an aggregate of $655,- 
‘000,000 in loans. On the first day of 
July, 1860, the public debt was less than 
sixty-five millions ; on the first day of 
July, 1863, supposing the war to con- 
tinue, it was estimated it would reach 
nearly nine hundred millions. ‘It is 
earnestly to be hoped, however,” was 
the language of the report, ‘‘and in the 
judgment of the Secretary, not without 
sufficient grounds, that the present war 
' may be brought to an auspicious termi- 
nation before midsummer. In that event 
the provision of revenue by taxation, 
which he has recommended, will amply 
suffice for all financial exigencies, with- 
out resort to additional loans ; and not 
only so, but will enable the government 
to begin at once the reduction of the ex- 
isting debt.” Such was the expectation 
of Secretary Chase in regard to the sup- 
pression of the Rebellion in the month 
of December, 1861. 

We have seen the returns of the 
Union army, by the Secretary of War, 
made to exceed six hundred thousand 
men, from which, however, a liberal de- 
duction was to be made to reduce the 
number to the force ready for service in 
the field. An estimate made at this time 
by a Northern journal, with a show of 
particularity, set forth the Confederate 
force in the field at nearly five hundred 
thousand. To the Department of the Po- 
tomac, under the command of General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston, with his headquarters 
at Manassas Junction, Major-General 
Gustavus W. Smith commanding the 
left-wing, and General Beauregard the 
right, were assigned one hundred and 
fifty thousand men. To the Department 


of the Chesapeake, with General Huger 
in command at Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
and General Magruder at Yorktown, 
forty thousand. 


In Western Virginia, 
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under Generals Lee and Floyd, thirty 
thousand. In Missouri, under Price and 
McCulloch. sixty thousand. In Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, under General Al- 
bert S. Johnston, with his headquarters at 
Nashville, an aggregate of one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand. This includ- 
ed General S. B. Buckner’s command at 
Bowling Green in Kentucky, of twenty 
thousand, and that of Generals Polk and 
Pillow at Columbus and Hickman of 
fifteen thousand. The defences of the 
lower Mississippi, including New Or- 
leans, were maintained by some sixty 
thousand. To Charleston, Savannah, 
Mobile, and Galveston, were assigned 
some forty thousand.* 

In the absence of official returns, not 
accessible at the North at the time, such 
an estimate, of course, could only be 
conjectural. Accepting it, however, as 
a rough calculation, subject to correction, 
there would probably remain a force suf- 
ficient, added to that reported by Secre- 
tary Cameron, to raise the aggregate of 
men enlisted or in arms in all parts of 
the country to the number of more than 
a million. What use could be made of 
this immense host, the equipment of 
which had largely drawn upon the work- 
shops of Europe, and supplied for the 
last three months the chief manufactur- 
ing industry at home? Would it be 
concentrated at various points, on the 
Potomac, in Kentucky, on the Mississip- 
pi, the Gulf of Mexico, and meet in 
deadly conflict on the soil of the South- 
ern States; or would it be held spell- 
bound in mutual defiance till the sober 
second thought of the insurgents. would 


‘prevail, arrest the impending desolation, 


and bring both portions of the nation 
together in fraternal unity under the old 
flag ? 

Such a result would at any moment 
have been welcomed by the President, 
the Cabinet, the Northern States, and 
the whole civilized world ; but the de- 
cision of the matter rested with the in- 

% ‘New York Herald, December 7, 1861. 
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surgents, and they had shown no dispo- 
sition to bring about so acceptable an 
event. Their leaders had resolved upon 
Independence, and they would fight for 
it to the end. The voice of the Confed- 
erate Government was clear enough on 
this point, and there was no lack of zeal 
in the State authorities to second the 
resolution. Governor Letcher, of Vir- 
ginia, a State which had most to lose by 
the continuance of the conflict, may speak 
for the rest. In his message to the leg- 
islature of his State at the time of which 
we write, the beginning of December, he 
reviewed the condition of affairs. With 
a coolness and imperturbability belong- 
ing to the practiced politician, he spoke 
as the representative of a cause which 
had only to be asserted to be successful. 
Taking for granted the proposition that 
it was the intention of the Government 
at Washington to subjugate the South, 
and coerce its people to remain in a 
Union, ‘‘ the great aims and objects of 
which,” he asserted, ‘‘had failed,” he 
maintained that the struggle which had 
been begun should not terminate ‘ until 
our enemies shall recognize fully and 
unconditionally the independence of the 
Southern Confederacy.” Whatever men 
or money should be wanted, he promised, 
should be cheerfully furnished. ‘‘ There 
can be and there will be no compromise. 
We can never again live in harmony 
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and peace under the same government. 
We can never entertain friendly feelings 
for a people who have ruthlessly shed - 
Southern blood upon Southern soil in so 
execrable a war. They have shown 
themselves our worst enemies, and such 
we hold them to be. The separation 
that has taken place has been signalized 
in blood, and it ought to be, and I 
trust will be, a permanent separation. 
Reconstruction is not desirable, and 
even if it were, it is now an impossi- 
bility.” 

Of a similar tone, stronger, if possible, | 
in its contempt of the North, was the 
language held in South Carolina the pre- 
vious month to. the legislature by Gov- 
ernor Pickens. ‘ As far as the North- 
ern States are concerned, their Govern- 
ment is hopelessly gone, and if we fail, 
with all our conservative elements to 
save us, then, indeed, there will be no 
hope for an independent and free repub- 
lic on this continent, and the public mind 
will despondingly turn to the stronger 
and more fixed forms of the Old World. 
Clouds and darkness may rest upon our 
beloved country, but if we are true to 
ourselves and just to others, looking 
with confiding faith up to that Provi- 
dence who presides over the destinies of 
men and governments, we will surely 
triumph and come out of our trials a 
wiser and a better people.” 


CHAPTER LI. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KENTUCKY—BATTLE OF MILL SPRING, JANUARY 19, 1862. 


On the 9th of November, by a new ar- 
rangement at Washington of the military 
Districts of the West, Brigadier-General 
Don Carlos Buell was placed in charge 
of the Department of the Ohio, consist- 
ing of the States of Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, the portion of Kentucky east of 
the Cumberland River, and the State of 


Tennessee, while the portion of Kentucky 
west of the Cumberland was included 
in the Department of the Missouri as- 
signed to General Halleck. General 
Buell, a native of Ohio, about forty-two 
years of age, was a graduate of West 
Point of 1841, appointed to the 3d In- 
fantry, and a few years after distinguish- 














ed himself in the war with Mexico, where 
he had risen from 1st Lieutenant to the 
brevet rank of Major. He was in the 
engagements at Monterey, Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras, and was wounded at Churu- 
busco. He subsequently filled the office 
of Assistant Adjutant-General. He had 
been actively engaged in the organiza- 
tion of the army, and in command on 
the Potomac since the breaking out of 
the Rebellion. His appointment as the 
successor of General Sherman, was hail- 
ed as the promise of an energetic and 
decisive campaign. 

The inevitable moment of action was 
now approaching. The appointment in 
October of the Confederate general, 
Albert S. Johnston, to the Department of 
the Mississippi, had infused new vigor 
into the operations of the rebels on the 
Kentucky frontier. This officer was a 
native of Kentucky, now in his fifty- 
ninth year. He had been educated at 
West Point, and was engaged in the 
Black Hawk war, acting as Adjutant- 
General when President Lincoln was a 
Captain of Volunteers. He resigned his 
commission at the close of the war, and 
resided first in Missouri, afterwards in 
Texas. On the war breaking out in 
that region he entered again into mili- 
tary service, and became Secretary of 
War. When the country was annexed, 
and war with Mexico followed, he raised 
a partisan troop and accompanied Gen- 
eral Taylor to Monterey. When peace 
came he received from the Government 
the office of Paymaster. Jefferson Davis 
when Secretary of War made him Colo- 
nel of the 2d Cavalry, and he was subse- 
quently appointed to the command of the 
Southwestern Military District. Presi- 
dent Buchanan placed him at the head 
of the grand military expedition to Utah, 
from which he returned to join the Re- 
bellion. 

Calling together considerable bodies 
of troops from various quarters, General 
Johnston now strengthened the force at 
Bowling Green by the division of Gen- 
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eral Hardee from Southeastern Missouri, 
when that officer superseded General 
Buckner in his command. General Polk 
also received some additions to his force, 
already large, while General Zollicoffer, 
having secured the pass at Cumberland 
Gap, was taking up an important posi- 
tion in the midst of the rich mineral and 
agricultural district on the upper waters 
of the Cumberland. On the 16th of De- 
cember, from his camp at Birch Grove, 
he addressed a Proclamation to the Peo- 
ple of Southeastern Kentucky, assuring 
them that he came not to war upon Ken- 
tuckians, but to repel ‘‘ those armed North- 
ern hordes who were attempting the sub- ~ 
jugation of a sister Southern State.” 
Adroitly turning the evils he himself 
was creating to the charge of the sup- 
porters of the Government, whose whole 
object was the preservation of the peace- 
ful relations he was seeking to destroy, 
this ruthless invader, whose path was 
marked by devastation, proclaimed that 
he had come to “open again the rivers, 
restore the ancient markets and the ae- 
customed value of lands and_ labor.” 
With a consciousness of past misdeeds, 
he admitted that his force had been re- 
presented as murderers and outlaws. 
“We have come to convince you,” he 
said, ‘‘that we truly respect the laws, 
revere justice and mean to give security 
to your personal and property rights.” 
With a liberal employment of the max- 
im that all is fair in war, in other words, 
with a total disregard of truth, he as- 
serted that the openly avowed object on 
the part of the North was to set the 
slaves at liberty, while ‘‘ the ensuing 
step will be to put arms in their hands 
and give them political and social equal- 
ity with yourselves. We saw these 
things,” he added, ‘in the beginning, 
and are offering our heart’s blood to 
avert those dreadful evils which we 
saw the Abolition leaders had deliber- 
ately planned for the South. ‘All men 


must have the dallot or none ; all men 
must have the dwdlet or none,’ said Mr, 
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Seward the present Federal Secretary 
of State. How long will Kentuckians 
close their eyes to the contemplated ruin 
of their present structure of society ?” 
The day following this proclamation, 
there was a spirited engagement on the 
south side of Green River, opposite 
Mumfordsville, at Rowlett’s Station, 
where the troops were restoring the 
railway bridge which had been des- 
troyed by the rebels, between four com- 
panies of Colonel Willich’s 32d German 
Indiana Regiment, under Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Van Trebra, a part of General Mc- 
Cook’s advance division, and Colonel 
Terry’s regiment of Texan mounted 
Rangers, supported by two regiments 
of infantry and a battery of six guns. 
The national party, thus greatly out- 
numbered, bravely repelled the enemy’s 
onset. The attack of the enemy was 
mainly with his cavalry and artillery. 
The Union troops fought as skirmish- 
ers, rallying rapidly into squares when 
charged by the cavalry ; sometimes even 
defending themselves singly and killing 
their assailants with the bayonet. Thir- 
ty-three of the rebels, including Colonel 
Terry, were killed, and about fifty wound- 
ed. The Union loss was Lieutenant Saxe 
and eight men killed and ten wounded.* 
The Indiana troops were aided by a 
battery stationed on the north side of 
the river. The enemy retreated as 
reinforcements were coming up.  Col- 
onel Willich’s command was handsomely 
complimented a few days after in an or- 
der from General Buell, at Headquarters 
at Louisville. He “thanked the offi- 
cers and soldiers of the regiment for 
their gallant and efficient conduct, com- 
mending it as a study and example to 
all other troops under his command, and 
enjoining them to emulate the discipline 
and instruction which ensure such re- 
sults.” He ordered the name of Row- 
lett Station to be inscribed on the regi- 
mental colors of the regiment. Colonel 


* General Buell to General McClellan, December 18, 
1861. General Buell’s Military Order, December 27, 1861. 
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August Willich, a soldier of European 
experience, entered the service as Major 
of Colonel McCook’s 9th Ohio. The 
efficiency of both regiments was largely 
due to his zeal and ability as an instruc- 
tor and disciplinarian. 

After this engagement the enemy, fall- 
ing back towards Bowling Green, having 
destroyed the northern railway commu- 
nication, strengthened their defences at 
that place, and concentrated there a 
large force under command of General 
Albert Sydney Johnston; while Mc- 
Cook’s, Nelson’s, and Mitchell’s divis- | 
ions of General Buell’s army threatened 
the position in front. Whilst these two- 
fold preparations of attack and defence 
were being made and similar proceed- 
ings were going on upon the line of Zol- 
licoffer’s advance, there was a sudden 
diversion of a portion of the national 
forces to arrest a movement of General 
Humphrey Marshall, who, notwithstand- 
ing his previous disclaimer, was again 
himself in arms. He was this time in 
command of a force of some three thou- 
sand rebels in the extreme eastern por- 
tion of the State, on the Big Sandy 
River, where he had entrenched him- 
self in the neighborhood of Paintsville. 
Thither, by order of General Buell, he 
was pursued by Colonel Garfield, fol- 
lowing up the course of the river from 
the Ohio, at the head of a brigade 
composed of his own, the 42d Ohio regi- 
ment, the 14th Kentucky, and three hun- 
dred of the 2d Virginia cavalry. His 
march was one of extraordinary difficul- 
ties from the state of the roads, the men 
being compelled to relieve the teams by 
adding a portion of the transportation 
burdens to their own, as they made 
their way through the deep mud of the 
wet, inclement winter season. On hear- 
ing of their approach, Marshall broke 
up his camp and began a retreat, his 
whole army flying in confusion, closely 
pursued by Colonel Garfield’s troops. 
In an encounter of the cavalry of the 
rival forces three were slain on the rebel 
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side and a considerable number wounded, 
while the Union loss was two killed and 
one wounded. This occurred on the 7th 
of January, 1862. On the 9th, at noon, 
Colonel Garfield having been in the mean- 
time reinforced by an Ohio regiment and 
a squadron of cavalry from Paris, led out 
a part of his command, eleven hundred 
men, from Paintsville in further pursuit 
of the enemy in the direction of Preston- 
burg. The enemy’s pickets were driven 
in two miles below that town, and night 
coming on, the men slept on their arms 
on the field. At four o’clock the next 
morning they moved toward the main 
body of General Marshall’s army at the 
forks of Middle Creek, three miles be- 
yond Prestonburg. Skirmishing with his 
outposts began at eight o’clock, and at 
one in the afternoon the action became 
general. Marshall had with him twenty- 
five hundred men, with three cannon 
planted on a hill. Colonel Garfield was 
joined during the action by seven hun- 
dred additional troops from Paintsville, 
making his force in the field eighteen 
hundred. The engagement lasted till 
dark when the enemy was driven from 
all his positions, carrying off with him, 
however, the greater number of his dead 
and all his wounded. His loss in killed 
was estimated by Colonel Garfield at 
sixty. Twenty-seven were found on the 
field in the morning. Twenty-five rebel 
prisoners were taken and a quantity of 
stores, though the most were burnt in 
the precipitate retreat. The property 
found, it was said, ‘‘ was wretchedly 
poor, the coats being made almost en- 
tirely of cotton.” The Union loss was 
two killed, of the 14th Kentucky, and 
twenty-five wounded.* The compara- 
tively small number of casualties on 


that side was owing to the excellent dis- |~ 


position of Colonel Garfield and the pro- 
tection afforded by a wood to the men, 
The enemy’s cannon were planted to 
sweep the valley road and his infantry 





* Colonel J. A. Garfield to Captain J. B. Fry, A. A. G., 
January 8th, 1862. 


on the sides of the adjacent hills. Col- 
onel Garfield wholly avoided the guns, 
bringing his force along the brow of the 
hill, where the fight was carried on. His 
men, also, were skillful in availing them- 
selves of the protection of the trees. 

Among the anecdotes of the engage- 
ment, characteristic of this peculiar war- 
fare, the story is told of the command- 
ing Colonel’s address to a band of Ken- 
tuckians volunteering to clear the hill of 
the enemy—‘'Go in boys; give them 
Hail Columbia!” and of his own enthu- 
siasm being so much excited that he fol- 
lowed on with the reserve, pulling off his 
coat and flinging it up into the air, where 
it lodged in a tree. The men then threw 
up their caps with a wild shout and 
rushed upon the enemy ; Colonel Gar- 
field in his shirt-sleeves leading the way. 
A member of Captain Bushnell’s com- 
pany of the commander’s 42d Ohio, was 
about to bite a cartridge when a musket- 
ball struck the cartridge from his fingers. 
Coolly facing the direction from which 
the shot came, he took out another cart- 
ridge and exclaimed, ‘‘ You can’t do that 
again, old fellow.” * 

Colonel James A. Garfield, the leader 
of the Union troops in this encounter, 
was born in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, in 
1831. He was educated at Williams 
College, Vermont, where it is said, he 
enjoyed a high reputation for ability, 
graduating with distinction in 1856. He 
afterward became Principal of an Aca- 
demy in northern Ohio, and in 1859 was 
elected to the State Senate, of which he 
became a prominent member. He had 
just been admitted to the bar when the 
Rebellion broke out. He offered his ser- 
vices to the nation, and was soon at the 
head of his Ohio regiment. 

This decisive battle freed the people 
of Kentucky from the military opera- 
tions of General Marshall, and left Gen- 
erals Thomas and Schoepf free to pur- 





* Anecdotes of the engagement narrated by Captain 
Willard of Colonel Garfield’s 42d Ohio Regiment, Cleve- 
land Herald, January 16, 1862. 
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sue their designs against Zollicoffer. Col- 
onel Garfield took possession of Preston- 
burg, and issued a proclamation, in which 
he offered to all in arms “ only the alter- 
native of battle or of unconditional sur- 
render ;” but to those who had taken no 
part in the war, ‘‘even though they held 
sentiments adverse to the Union,” the 
full protection of the Government in life 
and property. 

For “gallant and meritorious conduct 
at the battle of Prestonburg,” Colonel 
Garfield was in February promoted to 
be a Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 

Following hard upon Colonel Garfield’s 
engagement with Marshall at Prestonburg 
came the decisive victory over the forces 
of the enemy at Mill Springs, up to that 
time the most important battle gained 
by the Union forces, and, in fact, as it 
proved, the commencement of a series 
of successful military operations of the 
utmost value in the progress of the war 
in the West. To the faithful few, the 
valiant bands of Ohio, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, and Kentucky, and the exiles of 
Tennessee, who fought on the banks of 
the Cumberland, men looked back with 
gratitude when fort after fort fell, and 
post after post was evacuated, carrying 
the headquarters of the Union army to 
the proud city of Nashville, which not 
long before had been proposed as the 
capital of the Confederate States. 

We have seen General Zollicoffer es- 
tablishing himself on the Cumberland on 
the borders of Wayne and Pulaski coun- 
ty, where he held an advantageous _posi- 
tion on both sides of the river, which he 
fortified with great skill. The spot which 
he had selected was about twenty-five 
miles due north of the state line of Ten- 
nessee and about fifteen by the road 
south-west from Somerset, where, at Mill 
Springs, a bend of the Cumberland and 
its junction with the White Oak Creek 
afforded water protection on three sides. 
In this area, on a range of hills several 
hundred feet above the river, and sup- 
porting one another, Zollicoffer built his 
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works, a series of well constructed forti- 
fications, from which he could be dis- 
lodged only by a close and severe con- 
test. The position was still further se- 
cured by additional works on the south 
side of the Cumberland. On this well 
defended height and its vicinity were en- 
camped some twelve thousand men, with 
about eight hundred cavalry and fifteen 
pieces of artillery. In the beginning of 
January, General Zollicoffer was joined 
by Major-General George B. Crittenden, 
who, as the superior officer, assumed the 
command. General Crittenden was the 
son of the venerable Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He had received a military edu- 
cation at West Point, and served in the 
army of the United States, from which 
he had been discharged, it is said, on ac- 
count of intemperance. In front of the 
rebel position, guarding the approaches 
of the enemy, General Schoepf was en- 
camped with his brigade at Somerset, 
while General Thomas was stationed 
with his division a considerable distance 
to the north, at Lebanon. 

Such was the state of affairs in the re- 
gion early in January, when an expedi- 
tion was set on foot, in pursuance of in- 
structions from General Buell, against the 
threatening position of the enemy. Its de- 
tails, with an account of the action which 
ensued, commonly called the battle of 
Mill Springs, are thus given in the official 
report of Brigadier-General Geo. H. Tho- 
mas, to whom the movement was entrust- 
ed. ‘I have the honor,” says that officer 
in his report to General Buell of the 31st 
of January, ‘‘ to report that in carrying 
out the instructions of the General com- 
manding the department, contained in 
his communications of the 29th of De- 
cember, I reached Logan’s Cross Roads, 
about ten miles north of the intrenched 
camp of the enemy, on the Cumberland 
river, on the 17th inst., with a portion of 
the 2d and 8d Brigades, Kenney’s Bat- 
tery of Artillery, and a battalion of Wol- 
ford’s Cavalry. The 4th and 10th Ken- 
tucky, 14th Ohio, and the 18th United 
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States Infantry, being still in the rear, 
detained by the almost impassable con- 
dition of the roads, I determined to halt 
at this point to await their arrival, and 
to communicate with General Schoepf. 
The 10th Indiana, Wolford’s Cavalry, 
and Kenney’s Battery took position on 
the road leading to the enemy’s camp. 
The 9th Ohio and 2d Minnesota, (part 
of Colonel McCook’s brigade,) encamped 
three-fourths of a mile to the right, on 
the Robertsport road. Strong pickets 
were thrown out in the direction of the 
enemy, beyond where the Somerset and 
Mill Springs road comes into the main 
road from my camp to Mill Springs, and 
a picket of cavalry some distance in ad- 
vance of the infantry. General Schoepf 
visited me on the day of my arrival, and 
after consultation I directed him to send 
to my camp Standart’s Battery, the 12th 
Kentucky and the 1st and 2d Tennessee 
regiments, to remain until the arrival of 
the regiments in the rear. Having re- 
ceived information on the evening of the 
17th that a large train of wagons, with 
its escort, were encamped on the Rob- 
ertsport and Danville Road, about six 
miles from Colonel Stedman’s camp, I 
sent an order to him to send his wagons 
forward, under a strong guard, and to 
march with his regiment, (the 14th Ohio,) 
and the 10th Kentucky, (Colonel Har- 
lan,) with one day’s rations in their hav- 
ersacks, to the point where the enemy 
were said to be encamped, and either 
capture or disperse them. 

‘‘ Nothing of importance occurred, from 
the time of my arrival until the morn- 
ing of the 19th, except a picket skirmish 
on the 17th. The 4th Kentucky, the 
battalion of Michigan Engineers, and 
Wetmore’s Battery, joined on the 18th. 
About 5% o’clock on the morning of the 
19th, the pickets from Wolford’s Cavalry 
encountered the enemy advancing on our 
camp ; retired slowly, and reported their 
advance to Colonel M. D. Manson, com- 
manding the 2d Brigade. He immedi- 
ately formed his regiment (the 10th In- 
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diana) and took a position on the road 
to await the attack, ordering the 4th 
Kentucky (Colonel 8. 8. Fry) to support 
him, and then informed me in person 
that the enemy were advancing in force, 
and what disposition he had made to re- 
sist them. I directed him to join hig 
brigade immediately, and hold the ene- 
my in check until I could order up the 
other troops, which were ordered to form 
immediately, and were marching to the 
field in ten minutes afterwards. The 
battalion of Michigan Engineers, and 
Company A, 38th Ohio, (Captain Green- 
wood,) were ordered to remain as guard 
to the camp. “Upon my arrival in the 
field soon afterward, I found the 10th 
Indiana formed in front of their encamp- 
ment, apparently awaiting orders, and 
ordered them forward to the support of 
the 4th Kentucky, which was the only 
whole regiment then engaged. I then 
rode forward myself to see the enemy’s 
position, so that I could determine what 
disposition to make of my troops as they 
arrived. On reaching the position held 
by the 4th Kentucky, 10th Indiana, and 
Wolford’s Cavalry, at a point where the 
roads fork leading to Somerset, I found 
the enemy advancing through a corn- 
field, and evidently endeavoring to gain 
the left of the 4th Kentucky regiment, 
which was maintaining its position in a 
most determined manner. I directed 
one of my aids to ride back and order 
up a section of artillery and the Tennes- 
see Brigade to advance on the enemy’s 
right, and sent orders for Colonel Me- 
Cook to advance with his two regiments 
(the 9th Qhio and 2d Minnesota) to the 
support of the 4th Kentucky and 10th 
Indiana. <A section of Kenney’s Battery 
took a position on the edge of the field 
to the left of the 4th Kentucky, and 
opened an efficient fire on a regiment of 
Alabamians, which was advancing on the 
4th Kentucky. Soon afterward the 2d 
Minnesota, (H. P. Van Cleve,) the Col- 
onel reporting to me for instructions, I 
directed him to take the position of the 






re 


4th Kentucky and 10th Indiana, which 


regiments were nearly out of ammuni- 
tion. The 9th Ohio, under the immedi- 
ate command of Major Kemmerling, 
came into position on the right of the 
road at the same time. 

‘Immediately after the regiments had 
gained their position, the enemy opened 
a most determined and galling fire, which 
was returned by our troops in the same 
spirit, and for nearly half an hour the 
contest was maintained on both sides in 
the most obstinate manner. At this time 
the 12th Kentucky (Colonel W. A. Hos- 
kins) and the Tennessee brigade reached 
the field to the left of the Minnesota regi- 


* ment, and opened fire on the right flank 


of the enemy, who then began to fall 
back. The 2d Minnesota kept up'a most 
galling fire in front, and the 9th Ohio 
charged the enemy on the right, with 
bayonets fixed, turned their flank and 
drove them from the field, the whole line 
giving way and retreating in the utmost 
disorder and confusion. As soon as the 
regiments could be formed and refill their 
cartridge boxes, I ordered the whole force 
to advance. A few miles in the rear of 
the battle-field a small force of cavalry 
was drawn up near the road, but a few 
shots from our artillery (a section of 
Standart’s Battery) dispersed them, and 
none of the enemy were seen again until 
we arrived in front of their intrench- 
ments ; as we approached their intrench- 
ments the division was deployed in line 
of battle, and steadily advanced to the 
summit of the hill at Moulden’s. From 
this point I directed their intrenchments 
to be cannonaded, which was done until 
dark by Standart’s and Wetmore’s Bat- 
teries. Kenney’s Battery was placed in 
position on the extreme left at Russell’s 
house, from which point he was directed 
to fire on their ferry to deter them from 
attempting to cross. On the following 
morning Captain Wetmore’s Battery was 
ordered to Russell’s house and assisted 
with his Parrot guns in firing upon the 
ferry. Colonel Manson’s Brigade took 
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position on the left, near Kenney’s Bat- 
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tery, and every preparation was made 
to assault their Intrenchments on the fol- 
lowing morning. The 14th Ohio, Colonel 
Stedman, and the 10th Kentucky, Col- 
onel Harlan, having joined from de- 
tached service, soon after the repulse of 
the evening, continued with their brig- 
ade in the pursuit, although they could 
not get up in time to join in the fight. 
General Schoepf also joined me on the 
evening of the 19th, with the 17th, 31st, 
and: 38th Ohio. His entire brigade en- 
tered with the other troops. On reaching 
the intrenchments we found the enemy 
had abandoned everything and retired 
during the night. 
lery, with their caissons packed with am- 
munition, one battery wagon, and two forg- 
es, a large amount of ammunition, a large 
number of small arms, (mostly the old flint- 
lock musket,) one hundred and fifty or 
sixty wagons, and upward of one thou- 
sand horses and mules, a large amount 


/of commissary stores, intrenching tools, 
fand camp and garrison. equipage, fell 
}into our hands. 


A correct list of all 
the captured property will be forwarded 
as soon as it can be made up and the 
property secured. The steam and ferry 
boats having been burned by the enemy 
in their retreat, it was found impossible 
to cross the river and pursue them ; be- 
side, their command was completely de- 
moralized, and retreated with great haste 


}and in all directions, making their cap- 


ture in any numbers quite doubtful, if 
pursued. There is no doubt but what 
the moral effect produced by their com- 
plete dispersion will have a more de- 
sired effect in reéstablishing Union sen- 
timent than though they had been cap- 


tured. 


‘It affords me much pleasure to be 


able to testify to the miform steadiness 
and good conduct of ‘both officers and 
men during the battle. 


I regret to have 
to report that Colonel R. L. MeCook, com- 
manding the 3d Brigade, and his Aid; 


Lieutenant A.S. Burt, 18th United States 








Twelve pieces of artil- 
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Infantry, were both severely wounded in 
the first advance of the 9th Ohio regi- 
ment, but continued on duty until the re- 
turn of the brigade to camp at Logan’s 
Cross Roads. Colonel S. S. Fry, 4th 
Kentucky regiment, was slightly wound- 
ed whilst his regiment was gallantly re- 
sisting the advance of the enemy, during 
which time General Zollicoffer fell from 
a shot from his (Colonel Fry’s) pistol, 
which, no doubt, contributed materially 
to the discomfiture of the enemy. * * * 
A number of flags were taken on the 
field of battle; and in the intrenchments. 
The enemy’s loss, as far as known, is as 
follows: Brigadier-General Zollicoffer, 
Lieutenant Bailey Peyton, and 190 offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers and 
privates, killed. Lieutenant-Colonel W. 
B. Carter, 20th Tennessee, Lieutenant J. 
W. Allen, 15th Mississippi, Lieutenant 
Allan Morse, 16th Alabama, and five 
officers of the Medical Staff, and 81 non- 
commissioned officers and privates taken 
prisoners. Lieutenant J. E. Patterson, 
20th Tennessee, and A. J. Knapp, 15th 
Mississippi, and 66 non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, wounded. Making 192 
killed, 89 prisoners not wounded and 62 
wounded. <A total of killed, wounded, 
and prisoners of 349. Our loss is: 
One commissioned officer and thirty-eight 
men, killed, and fourteen officers, includ- 
ing Lieutenant Bart, United States In- 
fantry, A: D.C., and 194 men, commis- 
sioned officers and privates, wounded.” 
The 10th Indiana, lost ten men, killed ; 
three commissioned officers and seventy- 
two non-commissioned officers and_pri- 
vates, wounded. The 9th Ohio lost. six 
men, killed ; four commissioned officers 
and twenty-four non-commissioned offi- 
cers and privates, wounded. The casu- 
alties of the 2d Minnesota were twelve 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 
killed ; two officers and thirty-one pri- 
vates, wounded. Twenty-one pieces of 
artillery, some fifteen hundred horses and 
mules, the entire camp equipage of the ene- 
my, and ofher stores to a large amount, 





fell into the hands of the victorious army. 
A circular or order of march of General 
Crittenden, dated from his headquarters, 
Birch Grove, Kentucky, January 18th, 
shows the force which left the rebel in- 
trenchments that night. To General Zol- 
licoffer were assigned the 15th, 19th, 
20th, and 25th Mississippi regiments, 
with Captain Rutledge’s battery of four 
guns, and to General Carroll the 17th, 
28th, and 29th Tennessee regiraents, with 
two guns, the 16th Alabama in reserve, 
with battalions of cavalry in the rear. 
The movement was apparently made 
with the expectation of cutting off a 
portion of the Union troops before the 
rest arrived or the junction of the two 
commands of Thomas and Schoepf was 
effected. ‘‘False intelligence of the ene- 
my’s force,” said the Anoxville (Tennes- 
see) Register, accounting for the defeat, 
‘‘was brought by one Johnson, known 
familiarly as ‘hogback Johnson.’ Gen- 


eral Crittenden ordered an advance, sup- 


posing the enemy to be only fifteen hun- 
dred strong.” 

The Report of Acting Brigadier-Gen- 
eral McCook, and the several regimental 
reports, supply many interesting details 
of the valor exhibited on this well-fought 
field. The Minnesota regiment, in their 
hand-to-hand encounter with the Missis- 
sippians, were at one time in such close 
encounter that ‘‘ they were poking their 
guns through the same fence at each 
other.” The charge of the 9th Ohio 
gained that regiment, already well tried 


_in the school of war in Virginia, great 
credit for gallantry. 


“Seeing the supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy and their 
bravery,” says Colonel McCook in nar- 
rating the incident, ‘“‘I concluded the 


| best mode of settling the contest was to 


order the 9th Ohio to charge the enemy’s 
position with the bayonet and turn his 


left flank. The order was given the regi-- 
'ment to.empty their guns and fix bayo- 
‘nets. This done, it was ordered to charge. 
_Every man sprang to it with alaerity 
‘and vociferous cheering. 


The enemy 
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seemingly prepared to resist it, but be- 
fore the regiment reached him the lines 
commenced to give way—but few of 
them stood, perhaps ten or twelve. This 
broke the enemy’s flank, and the whole 
line gave way in great confusion, and 
the whole turned into a perfect rout.” 
The Report of Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. 
Kise, commanding the 10th Indiana, was 
equally honorable to that regiment, which 
was the first to meet. the enemy in the 
morning, and, ‘‘ powder-besmeared, tired 
and hungry, having had nothing to eat 
since the previous night, ” the foremost in 
pursuit of his shattered forces at eve. 
They, too, executed a bayonet charge 
with great spirit, ‘“‘driving the enemy 
from the woods into an open field two 
hundred yards.” Colonel McCook was 
severely wounded in the leg below the 
knee, but remained in the field, pursu- 
ing the enemy at the head of his brigade 
a distance of twelve miles, of which he 
was compelled to make three miles on 
foot in an ankle-deep morass. His horse 
received three wounds from shots. One 
ball passed through the collar of his 
overcoat and the fifth struck him in the 
leg.* 

In respect to the death of General 
Zollicoffer, it was at first related that 
Colonel Fry recognized him as he came 
ap, and shot him on the instant with his 
revolver; but this was not so, as ap- 
pears by his own subsequent statement, 
as it was reported in the Loutsville Jour- 
nal. Colonel Fry, it seems, was in the 
act of leading his regiment, the 4th Ken- 
tucky, in a charge upon the Mississip- 
pians, when General Zollicoffer, evident- 
ly mistaking him for an officer on his 
own side, rode up to him with an aid 
and said, ‘‘ You are not going to fight 
your friends, are you? ‘These,” point- 
ing to the Mississippians, “‘ are all your 
friends.” The aid then fired, wounding 
the horse of Colonel Fry, when the lat- 
ter turned and fired, killing Zollicoffer, 


* Letter from Colonel R, L. McCook to Gustavus Tafel, 
Camp Hamilton, Kentucky, January 21, 1862, 
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knowing neither his person nor his rank.* 
The rebel General wore a white rubber 
coat over his uniform, and, it is said, had 
his beard shaved off the evening pre- 
vious to the battle, to be less readily 
distinguished. 

Lieutenant Bailey Peyton was the son 
of an ex-member of Congress of Tenn- 
essee. He had been educated abroad at 
Heidelburg, and was engaged in the pro- 
fession of the law in his native State. 
He was about twenty-seven years old at 
the time he fell, and, it is said, ‘‘ was a 
staunch Union man until public opin- 
ion placed him into the army. He ex- 
pressed regret as to the nature of the 
war between the sections only the day 
before he was killed. He was shot 
twenty steps in advance of his company 
by a Minié ball.” The bodies of both 
officers were taken charge of and carried 
by a flag of truce from Munfordsville to 
the enemy’s line, a funeral salute being 
fired from the Union camp as the escort 
passed over the pontoon bridge at Green 
river.f 

General Thomas, the commander of 
the Union forces in this battle, was a na- 
tive of Virginia, a graduate of West 
Point of 1840, when he was appointed to 
the 3d Artillery. He had since been 
actively engaged in his professional du- 
ties in the army ; in the Florida war ; in 
Mexico, at Monterey, and at Buena Vis- 
ta; in all which services he was brevet- 
ted for his gallantry. He was afterward 
instructor of artillery and cavalry at 
West Point, and at the breaking out of 
the Rebellion held the rank of Major of 
the 2d Cayalry. In the rapid promotion 
which followed he rose first to a Col- 
onelcy, then to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, serving, previously to his ap- 
pointment to Kentucky, with General 
Patterson’s division on the Shenandoah. 

The news of the battle of Mill Spring 


* Report of a letter from Colonel 8, 8. Fry to his wife, 
narrating the manner in which he killed General Zollicoffer, 
published i in the Louisville Journal, 

+ Munfordsville Correspondence of the WVew York Tri- 

| bune, January 30, 1862, 
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was received with enthusiasm through- 
out the North for the evidence that it 
afforded of the courage and perseverance 
of the Union troops in an open encoun- 
ter. The enemy had come forth from 
his entrenchments, and though with su- 
perior numbers and the expectation of 
engaging the advance of General Thom- 
as’s force at an advantage, yet the contest 
had been an open one. The dreaded 
Mississippians had been met  hand-to- 
hand, and the victory was with the men 
of the West. It had been said that the 
prowess of the contending parties would 
not be fully tested till they left skirmish- 
ing at long range and came to the deadly 
and decisive thrust of the bayonet. That 
experiment had now been tried, and the 
example was not thrown away upon the 
Northern ranks. 

After a long period of comparative 
inactivity, as it seemed, though the ne- 
cessary work of preparation was all the 
while going on, checked by various re- 
verses, Mill Spring, breaking the line of 
the enemy in Kentucky, opened the 
South to our arms. It was hailed as the 
sure promise of success in the future. 
- By no one were its omens more joyfully 
accepted than by the President and the 
new Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, who 
only a few days before had entered on 
the duties of his office. Immediately on 
receipt of General Thomas’s first an- 
nouncement of the victory, he issued, 
by order of the President, this General 


Order from the War Department: ‘The 
President, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, has received informa- 
tion of the brilliant victory achieved by 
the United States forces over a large 
body of armed traitors and rebels at 
Mill Spring in the State of Kentucky. 
He returns thanks to the gallant officers 
and soldiers who won that victory, and 
when the official reports shall be re- 
ceived, the military skill and personal 
valor displayed in battle will be ac- 
knowledged and rewarded in a fitting 
manner. ‘The courage that encountered 
and vanquished the greatly superior 
numbers of the rebel force, pursued and 
attacked them in their intrenchments, 
and paused not until the enemy was 
completely routed, merits and receives 
commendation. The purpose of this war 
is to pursue and destroy a rebellious 
enemy, and to deliver the country from 
danger. Menaced by traitors, alacrity, 
daring, courageous spirit and patriotic 
zeal on all occasions, and under every 
circumstance, are expected from the 
army of the United States. In the 
prompt and spirited movements and 
daring at the battle of Mill Spring, the 
nation will realize its hopes, and the 
people of the United States will re- 
joice to honor every soldier and officer 
who proves his courage by charging 
with. the bayonets and storming in- 
trenchments, or in the blaze of the ene- 
my’s fire.” 


CBAs TERR GIL: 


CAPTURE OF FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON, AND RE-OCCUPATION OF NASHVILLE, 
FEBRUARY, 1862. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the first move- 
ments of Colonel Garfield in Eastern 
Kentucky, the advance of General Tho- 
mas toward the position of General Zol- 
licoffer, and the concentration of Gen- 
eral Buell’s great army in front of the 


rebel stronghold at Bowling Green, Gen. 
Halleck was busy in his department of 
Missouri setting on foot the necessary 
preparations for a most important series 
of operations against the left of the ene- 


‘my’s line on the Mississippi and the 
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northern state boundary of Tennessee. 


The outermost Confederate defences of 
the great central region of the South lay 
in an irregular line between the Allegha- 
nies and the Mississippi, Kentucky being 
chosen for the battleground to the west 
of the mountains, as Virginia had been 
on the east. As Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, was to be defended on the Potomac, 
so New Orleans sought its protection by 
carrying the war towards the Ohio. In- 
deed, reversing the points of the compass 
from east to west, we may trace a curi- 
ous parallelism in the two states. If 
Washington was threatened in the one 
quarter, Louisville was the object of at- 
tack on the other. As Fortress Monroe 
was a great basis of operations at one 
extremity, furnishing men and arms, so 
was Cairo on the west; and as the one 
had a menacing neighbor in Norfolk, so 
had the other in Columbus. What the 
line of the Kanawha was to northern 
Virginia, penetrating the mountainous 
region, the Big Sandy, with its tributa- 
ries emptying also in the Ohio, was to 
the defiles of Eastern Kentucky. What 
Manassas or Richmond was, in one quar- 
ter, to the foe, Bowling Green, a great 
railway centre, was to the other. As 
Virginia was pierced on the east by the 
James and the Rappahannock and the 
York, so was Kentucky on the west by 
the Cumberland and Tennessee ; and as 
the Unionists held Newport News, a 
point of great strategic importance, at 
the mouth of one of these streams, so 
were they in possession of Paducah, a 
place of equal or greater advantage, at 
the entrance to another. 

Commencing with Cumberland Gap, 
the key of Eastern Tennessee, the rebel 
defences swept along the southern border 
of Kentucky by the waters of the upper 
Cumberland at Mill Spring, thence west- 
ward to Bowling Green, dipping to the 
Cumberland in its lower course at Clarks- 
ville and Fort Donelson in Tennessee, 
the adjoining Fort Henry on the Tennes- 
see river and ascending to Columbus on 
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the Mississippi. Such was the outline of 
General Johnston the Confederate Com- 
mander’s line of defence in his Depart- 
ment of the Mississippi. It was chosen 
with great skill, and had it been regu- 
larly completed by the possession of Pa- 
ducah and Smithtown, the entrances of 
the Tennessee and the Cumberland, its 
security, so far as advantages of position 
were concerned, would have been perfect. 
The mountain passes, the river courses, 
the railway centres and arteries, would 
all have been in the enemy’s hands. . 
One thing, however, was wanting to 
make the possession complete—an ade- 
quate force to hold the intervals between 
the different points. Following the ir- 
regular outline, there were some four 
hundred miles in all to guard, and the 
defence was concentrated at the different 
positions. Between Bowling Green and 
Mill Spring there were a hundred miles 
which might be crossed by the Union 
forces, flanking either of those positions ; 
consequently the latter fell without aid 
from its distant neighbor ; and when one 
was taken the other became untenable. 
A most important advantage was lost 
to the enemy when, as we have seen, 
General Polk was anticipated by Gen- 
eral Grant in his designs upon Paducah. 
The activity of a few hours in the move- 
ment of the transports from Cairo de- 
cided the fortunes of a campaign, and 
consequently affected the interests of the 
nation to an extent which it would be 
vain to attempt to calculate. 

During the autumn and early part of 
the winter, much had been heard of the 
preparation by the Navy Department of 
the gunboats and mortar fleet at St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, and its gathering 
at Cairo for an onward movement down 
the Mississippi. ‘The iron-covered gun- 
boats were specially constructed for the 
service. They were broad in proportion 
to their length, so as to sit firmly on the 
water and support with steadiness the 
heavy batteries for which they were in- 
tended. The largest were of the pro- 
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portion of about one hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet to fifty, drawing five feet 
when loaded. They were firmly built 
of oak with extra strength at the bows 
and bulwarks, and were sheathed with 
wrought iron plates two and a half inches 
in thickness. To ward off the shots of 
the enemy, the sides of the boats both 
above and below the knee were made to 
incline at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
so that they could be struck at right an- 
gles only by a plunging fire. The arma- 
ment consisted of guns of the heaviest 
calibre. 84-pound rifled cannon were 
placed at the bows and 8-inch colum- 
biads at the sides. The mortar-boats 
were about sixty feet long and twenty- 
five wide, and were surrounded on all 
sides by iron-plate bulwarks six or seven 
feet high. The huge mortar which they 
carried, bored to admit a 13-inch shell, 
with seventeen inches of thickness from 
the edge of the bore to the outer rim, 
weighed over seventeen thousand pounds ; 
while the bed or carriage on which it was 
placed weighed four thousand five hun- 
dred pounds. From this formidable en- 
gine shells might be thrown a distance of 
from two and a half to three and a half 
miles. The vessels thus equipped were 
manned by seamen enlisted for the ser- 
vice, by western boatmen and volunteers 
from the eastern army, who being famil- 
iar with navigation appeared suited for 
this amphibious warfare. They were 
commanded by. officers of the United 
States Navy, flag-offcer Andrew H. 
Foote. being placed in charge of the en- 
tire flotilla. This veteran officer, a na- 
tive and resident of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, was the son of the distinguished 
Senator from that State, Samuel A. Foote, 
whose resolutions in the Senate occasioned 
the famous debate between Webster and 
Hayne, in which the relative position of 
the North and the South was so eloqueut- 
ly brought into discussion. Having en- 
tered the navy in 1822, he was now in 
his fortieth year of service. He had seen 
much of the world in that time, and per- 





formed many arduous professional duties 
in the discharge of which he had become 
noted for his earnestness and efficiency. 
Deeply imbned with a religious spirit, he 
had turned his voyages to account in the 
service of philanthropy ; defending the 
cause of the missionaries at the Sand- 
wich Islands, organizing temperance so- 
cieties among the sailors, and improving 
their condition on shore; and earnestly 
pursuing the suppression of the slave 
trade in his command of the Perry 
on the coast of Africa. On his return 
he published,a record of his labors—a 
volume entitled “‘ Africa and the Ameri- 
can Flag.” Hager for action, when ac- 
tion was demanded, he had with great 
spirit signally avenged an attack upon 
his men in his successful assault upon 
the Barrier forts in China, in his last 
cruise in 1858. At the commencement 
of the Rebellion he was in command of 
the Navy Yard at Brooklyn, whence in 
the autumn of 1861 he was transferred 
to the Ohio, as the successor of Com- 
mander Rogers, to superintend the pre- 
paration and take command of the west- 
ern gunboat flotilla. A sound patriot, 
eminently a stickler for the honor of the 
flag in the face of all enemies, foreign 
and domestic, his heart was in the work, 
and he quickly proved, as was expected, 
his uncommon resolution and energy. 
There were various preliminary moye- 
ments, both by land and water, prepara- 
tory to the decisive expedition up. the 
Tennessee, which resulted in the capture 
of Fort Henry. Early in January sev- 
eral important reconnoissances were made 
to Fort Jefferson and elsewhere on ‘both 
sides of the Mississippi, towards Coluin- 
bus, of which exaggerated rumors were 
spread abroad, representing them as the 
beginning of a grand advance intended 
for an immediate attack upon the enemy, 
and much needless indignation was ex- 
pended by newspaper letter-writers who 
professed themselves disappointed in the 
loss of an opportunity to describe some 
great battle, for-which they had laid up 
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a store of ink and an abundant supply 
of enthusiasm. The several Generals 
were. criticised pretty freely, in conse- 
quence, for the shots which they fired 
into empty entrenchments, and the wear- 
isome marches through seas of mud by 
which the men were led to the encounter 
of “no enemy but winter and rough 
weather.” The officers pursued their 
own way, however, gathered their stores 
of information, formed their conclusions, 
and kept their own counsel, leaving the 
journalists, in ignorance of their inten- 
tions, to bite their pens in despair, and 
the public to fret and fume over the 
vexatious delays which it was slow in 
accepting as inevitable under such cir- 
cumstances to all prudent military op- 
erations. A sufficient indication of these 
preliminary movements, which were so 
little understood at the time, is given 
in the following brief résumé from the 
New York Herald: ‘On the 9th of 
January a large force of Union troops 
—cavalry, artillery, and infantry—under 
the command of Brigadier-General Mc- 
Clernand, left Cairo, Illinois, for a recon- 
noissance in Southwestern Kentucky, to- 
wards the Tennesse border, in the direc- 
tion of Columbus. This force numbered 
about seven thousand men. Cotempo- 
raneously with this movement of Mc- 
Clernand’s brigade, another force of 
nearly equal strength, under Brigadier- 
General Paine, marched from Bird’s 
Point, opposite Cairo, in the direction 
of Charleston, Missouri, and thence to 
the Ohio river, to observe the move- 
ments of the rebels at Columbus on the 
river front. About the same time an- 
other brigade, numbering six thousand 
men, under Brigadier-General C. F. 
Smith, moved from Paducah to May- 
field, Kentucky, and towards Columbus, 
and another force from Cairo to Smith- 
land, a point on the Ohio river, between 
the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 
Besides these land forces, and in codpe- 
ration with them, several Union gun- 
boats, under the command of Captain 








Porter, proceeded down the Ohio river 
and within two miles of Columbus. The 
movement of these forces, was for the 
same object, each having its sphere of ac- 
tion conducing to a common result—the 
reconnoitering of the enemy’s left flank. 
The most active part taken in this grand 
reconnoissance was done under the com- 
mand of General McClernand, codper- 
ating with his senior and chief of the 
whole movement, General Grant. 

“General McClernand’s brigade, con- 
veyed in river transports, left Cairo on | 
the 10th for old Fort Jefferson, Ken- 
tucky, about fifteen miles distant. He 
disembarked his force on the following 
day and encamped. On the 12th he 
made a demonstration in the direction 
of Columbus, with a force of six com- 
panies of cavalry and two regiments of 
infantry, marching for several miles, un- 
til they observed the rebel Fort Beaure- 
gard. In front of this work was seen a 
strong abatis of fallen timber, extending 
over a distance of half a mile, and sur- 
rounding the enemy’s intrenchments. 
The rigor of the weather and the non- 
appearance of any considerable force of 
the enemy led the Union commander to 
the belief that the rebels were massed 
within their intrenchments. The object 
of the reconnoissance being not to en- 
gage the enemy, if it could be avoided, 
the party returned the same day to Fort 
Jefferson. 

~“ On the 13th another party of Union 
troops left Fort Jefferson and proceeded 
to Blandsville, where it selected a strong 
position for an encampment. On the 
14th the whole of McClernand’s force 
marched to Blandsville. They moved 
in two columns, with strong guards in 
advance, so as to command the approach- 
es to Columbus and both bridges across . 
Mayfield creek. On the 15th an advance 
was made to Weston, within ten miles of 
Columbus, going thence to the southwest 
of the latter to Milburn, taking the town 
by surprise. General Grant at this point 
assumed command of the troops. At this 
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place a man came into camp who had just 
arrived from Columbus. From him was 
obtained valuable information respecting 
the condition of the rebels at that place. 
This refugee stated that the movements 
of the Union troops had caused much 
excitement among the rebels, and caused 
them to withdraw their forces from Fort 
Beauregard, Jackson, New Madrid and 
other places. On the 16th the forces 
marched to Milburn, and from thence the 
commander sent a detachment to May- 
field, where it communicated with Gen- 
eral Smith’s brigade from Paducah. On 
the 17th, the object of the expedition 
having been accomplished, the entire 
force under McClernand retraced their 
steps and returned to Cairo in the same 
order as they came, having travelled a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles, 
obtaining the fullest information of the 
nature of the ground over which they 
had passed. 

“On the 21st of January, Brigadier- 
General C. F. Smith’s brigade, consist- 
ing of six thousand men, cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry, arrived at Crown Point 


-—a point on the Tennessee river—from 


Paducah, having marched a distance of 
one hundred and twenty miles over mud- 
dy roads, and crossing numerous swollen 
water courses. On the 22d ult., the day 
after the arrival of the brigade at Crown 
Point, General Smith proceeded on a 
personal reconnoissance, on the gunboat 
Lexington, in the direction of Fort Henry. 
The gunboat proceeded up the west chan- 
nel of the river, to a point within one 
mile and a half of the fort. Three rebel 
steamers were discovered lying off the 
mouth of the small creek that empties 
into the Tennessee river just above the 
fort. A well-directed shell was fired 
from the Lexington, striking one of the 
rebel craft in the stern. A second shell 
fell short of its mark just in front of the 
enemy’s works ; a third burst in the air, 
directly over Fort Henry, doubtless do- 
ing good execution. The rebels in the 


fort then brought out a 32-pounder gun 
105 





to bear on the Lexington, the shot from 


which fell into the water one-half mile 
short of its mark. General Smith ob- 
tained an excellent view of the rebel 
fort, camp, and garrison, and immedi- 
ately returned with his brigade to Padu- 
cah, having met with the fullest success 
in the reconnoissance.” 

At the close of the month, when the 
unusual rise in the water offered a most 
favorable opportunity for the navigation 
of the river, and transport of troops, 
Commodore Foote earnestly urged upon 
General Halleck the expediency of an 
attack upon Fort Henry, giving it as his 
opinion and that of General Grant that 
with four iron-clad gunboats and a coép- 
erating military force the position. might 
be taken. So confident, indeed, was he of 
this result that when a few days after the 


order was given, and he saw work ahead | 


for his flotilla, he issued his instructions 
in advance to Lieutenant Phelps to pro- 
ceed immediately with the old lighter 
armed gunboats, ‘as soon as the fort 
shall have surrendered,” to further con- 
quests on the river.* 

At daylight on the 4th of February, 
the expedition, under command of Com- 
modore Foote and General Grant, set 
sail in a fleet of gunboats and transports 
from Paducah, on the Tennessee, for Fort 


Henry, distant some sixty-five miles by © 


the river. In the afternoon a point was 
reached four miles below the fort, within 
the state of Tennessee, where the flotilla 
was arrested to land a body of troops, 
under General McClernand, with a view 
of making a detour and taking the work 
in the rear, while the gunboats proceeded 
with the attack from the water. A camp 
was formed on the shore, named after Gen- 
eral Halleck the commander of the de- 
partment, and the stars and stripes were 
raised again upon the soil of Tennessee. 
That afternoon a reconnoissance was made 





* Commodore Foote to General Halleck, Cairo, January 
28, 1861; to Hon. Gideon Welles, Paducah, February 3, 
1862; Special Order No. 3 to Lieutenant Phelps, Paducah, 
February 2, 1862. Speech of the Hon. James W. Grimes, 
United States Senate, March 13, 1862. 
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by the gunboats in the direction of the 
fort, which demonstrated the long range 
and excellent handling of the enemy’s 
guns, Captain Porter’s vessel, the Essex, 
receiving a rifle shot at the distance of 
two miles and a half. It entered, says 
the curious correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, who supplies us with va- 
rious details of these scenes, ‘‘ the Cap- 
tain’s state-room, a temporary affair, 
built of wood on her larboard side near 
the stern, entering in front just below the 
roof, where there was nothing but an inch 
pine board to resist it, passed between 
his clock and bureau, darted under his 
table and disappeared through the rear 
of the room near the floor. It did no 
damage except grazing one of the legs 
of his table and cutting the feet from a 
pair of stockings as neatly as if it. had 
been done with shears. A few moments 
before the money chest of the boat was 
standing under the table, exactly where 
the ball passed, and Captain Porter re- 
moved it.” 

In the night, General Grant returned 
to the Ohio for reinforcements, which he 
brought up the next day, when a further 
reconnoissance was made of the channel 
leading to the fort. This was conducted 
by Lieutenant Phelps, in the Conestoga, 
and resulted in the extrication of eight 
torpedoes which had been placed in the 
bed of the river for the destruction of 
the fleet. They were formidable looking 
instruments of sheet iron, five feet and a 
half in length and a foot in diameter, of 
a cylindrical form, pointed at the ends. 
Within, in the centre, was a canvas bag 
containing seventy pounds of powder, 
alongside of which was placed a percus- 
sion cap for its explosion. This was to be 
struck by a trigger worked by a rod com- 
municating with a lever outside, armed 
with grappling hooks to seize upon any 
vessel ascending the stream. ‘To assist 
this purpose, the machine was attached to 
anchors at the bottom by cords of un- 
equal length, so that it hung lightly in 
the river at an angle of about forty-five 





degrees. It was certainly an ingenious 
and well arranged contrivance, but un- 
fortunately for the schemes of its inven- 
tors, it failed of success in three most 
important particulars. In the first place 
the secrecy necessary to the success of all 
such devices was violated ; next, while 
they were planted with an eye to the 
usual depth of water, the river had un- 
expectedly risen so high that boats of 
any probable draft would float over quite 
untouched ; and further, had all other 
things concurred to favor the experi- 
ment, it would have been defeated by 
the condition of the powder. After care- 
fully dragging up the torpedoes at a safe 
distance, Lieutenant Phelps found the 
canvas bag, upon which all depended, 
thoroughly saturated with water. The 
correspondent, whom we have just cited, 
tells us how the Lieutenant was put upon 
the track of these ill-meant contrivances. 
‘Their existence and location,” says our 
entertaining imformant, ‘‘ were revealed 
by that most irrepressible of all the forces 
of nature—a woman’s tongue. In the 
morning, the ‘ Jessie Scouts —a volatile 
daring corps of young men, who inevit- 
ably turn up wherever a fight is expected 
—went into a farm-house, where nearly 
thirty women had gathered for safety. 
The inmates, greatly alarmed, begged 
them not to injure a party of unpro- 
tected females. The scouts allayed their 
fears, when the women informed them 
they had frequently heard that Southern 
wives and daughters had no merey to 
hope for at the hands of the Lincoln sol- 
diery. In the conversation which ensued, 
one stated that her husband was a cap- 
tain in the rebel army at Fort Henry. 
‘By about to-morrow night, madam,’ re- 
marked one of the scouts, ‘ there will be 
no Fort Henry—our gunboats will dis- 
pose of it.’ ‘Not a bit of it,’ was the 
reply ; ‘they will be all blown up before 
they get past the island.’ It was said so 
significantly that the scout questioned her 
further, but she refused to explain. He 
finally told her that unless she revealed 
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all she knew he would be compelled to 
take her into the camp of the ‘ Lincoln- 
ites,’ as a prisoner. This excited her 
-terror, and she explained that torpedoes 
had been planted, and described their 
location as well as she was able, though 
bewailing her slip of the tongue.” 

About noon the next day, the 6th, the 
land and naval forces advanced together 
to the encounter. The former, number- 
ing some fifteen thousand men, were ar- 
ranged in two divisions, one under Gen- 
eral C. F. Smith, proceeding by the left 
bank on the Kentucky shore to take and 
occupy the heights on that side com- 
manding the fort ; the other, under Gen- 
eral McClernand, to pursue a circuitous 
route to which they were compelled by 
the rise of the waters, to the rear of the 
fort, on the road to Fort Donelson. There 
they were to prevent all reinforcements 
to Fort Henry, or escape from it, and be 
ready to storm the work promptly on 
receipt of orders.* Before either had 
reached its destination, the work of the 
day was already accomplished by flag- 
officer Foote, to whose proceedings we 
now turn our attention. The reader will 
find, in the direct, manly language of his 
official report. of the transaction to the 
Department at Washington, the best ac- 
count of the capture of Fort Henry. It 
was dated the following day at Cairo, 
whither the writer withdrew, not to re- 
move himself from the scene of conflict, 
but hastily to gather new forces and re- 
turn, if possible, with increased resolu- 
tion to a more arduous encounter. ‘I 
have the honor,” he writes, ‘‘ to report 
that on the 6th inst., at 124 o’clock Pp. m., 
I made an attack on Fort Henry, on the 
Tennessee river, with the iron-clad gun- 
boats Cincinnati, Commander Stembel, 
the flag-ship; the Essex, Commander 
Porter; the Carondolet, Commander 
Walker, and the St. Louis, Lieutenant- 
Commanding Paulding ; also taking with 
me the three old gunboats Conestoga, 


* General Grant’s Field Oaders No, 1, near Fort Henry, 
February 5, 1862, 








Lieutenant-Commanding Phelps ; the Ty- 
ler, Lieutenant-Commanding Gwynn, and 
the Lexington, Lieutenant-Commanding 
Shirk, as a second division, in charge of 
Lieutenant-Commanding Phelps, which 
took a position astern and in-shore of 
the armed boats, doing good execution 
there in the action, while the armed 
boats were placed in the first order of | 
steaming, approaching the fort in a par- 
allel line. 

‘The fire was opened at 1,700 yards 
distance, from the flag-ship, which was 
followed by the other gunboats, and re- 
sponded to by the fort. As we ap- 
proached the fort, slow steaming till we 
reached within 600 hundred yards of the 
rebel batteries, the fire both from the 
gunboats and the fort increased in ra- 
pidity and accuracy of range. At twen- 
ty minutes before the flag was struck, the 
Essex unfortunately received a shot in 
her boiler, which resulted in the wound- 
ing and scalding of twenty-nine officers 
and men, including Commander Porter. 
The Essex then necessarily dropped out 
of line astern, entirely disabled, and un- 
able to continue the fight, in which she 
had so gallantly participated until the 
sad catastrophe. The firing continued 
with unabated rapidity and effect upon 
the three gunboats as they continued still 
to approach the fort with their destruc- 
tive fire, until the rebel flag was hauled 
down, after a very severe and closely- 
contested action of one hour and fifteen 
minutes. 

‘“A boat containing the adjutant-gen- 
eral and captain of Engineers came along- 
side after the flag was lowered, and re- 
ported that General Lloyd Tilghman, the 
commander of the fort, wished to com- 
municate with the flag-officer, when I dis- 
patched Commander Stembel and Lieu- 
tenant-Commanding Phelps, with orders 
to hoist the American flag where the se- 
cession ensign had been flying, and _ to 
inform General Tilghman that I would 
see him on board the flag-ship. He came 
on board soon after the Union had been 
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submitted for the rebel flag on the fort, 
and possession taken of it. I received 
the General and his Staff, and some sixty 
or seventy men, as prisoners, and a hos- 
pital ship, contaming sixty invalids, to- 
gether with the fort and its effects, mount- 
ing twenty guns, mostly of heavy calibre, 
with barracks and tents capable of ac- 
commodating 15,000 men, and sundry 
articles, which, as I turned the fort and 
its effects over to General Grant, com- 


. manding the army on his arrival, in one 


hour after we had made the capture, he 
will be enabled to give the Government 
a more correct statement of than I am 
enabled to communicate from the short 
time I had possession of the fort. The 
plan of the attack, as far as the army 
reaching the rear of the fort to make a 
demonstration simultaneously with the 
navy, was frustrated by the excessively 
muddy roads, and the high stage of wa- 
ter, preventing the arrival of our troops 
until some time after I had taken posses- 
sion of the fort. 

‘On securing the prisoners, and mak- 
ing the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments, I dispatched Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Phelps with his division up the 
Tennessee river. as I had previously di- 
rected, to remove the rails, and so far 
render the bridge of the railroad, for 
transportation and communication be- 
tween Bowling Green and Columbus, 
useless, and afterwards to pursue the 
rebel gunboats and secure their capture 
if possible. ‘his being accomplished, 
and the army in possession of the fort, 
and my services being indispensable at 
Cairo, I left Fort Henry in the evening 
of the same day, with the Cincinnati, Hs- 
sex and St. Louis, and arrived here this 
morning. 

‘The armed gunboats resisted effectu- 
ally the shot of the enemy, when strik- 
ing the casemate. The Cincinnati, the 
flag-ship, received thirty-one shots, the 
Essex fifteen, the St. Louis seven, and 
the Carondelet six—killing one and 


wounding nine in the Cincinnati, and | 








killing one in the Essex, while the casu- 
alties in the latter from steam amounted 
to twenty-eight in number. The Caron- 
delet and St. Louis met with no casu- 
alties. The steamers were admirably 
handled by the commanders and officers, 
presenting only their bow guns to the 
enemy, to avoid the exposure of the vul- 
nerable parts of their vessels. Lieuten- 
ant-Commanding Phelps, with his divis- 
ion, also executed my orders very effec- 
tually, and promptly proceeded up the 
river in their further execution after the 
capture of the fort. In fact all the off- 
cers and men gallantly performed their 
duty, and considering the little experi- 
ence they have had under fire, far more 
than realized my expectations. Fort 
Henry was defended with the most de- 
termined gallantry by General Tilgh- 
man, worthy of a better cause, who, 
from his own account, went into action 
with eleven guns of heavy calibre bear- 
ing upon our boats, which he fought un- 
til seven of the number were dismantled 
or otherwise rendered useless.” 

The accident to the Essex, the chief 
disaster to the Union forces of the day, 
was more particularly described in a let- 
ter by an officer of the gunboat flotilla, 
published in the journals of the day. 
‘Tt was a 82-pound shot passing through 
the edge of a bow port, through a strong 
bulkhead, plump into the boiler. There 
was only about sixty pounds of steam 
on, just enough to stem the current, or 
there would not have been one man left 
to tell the tale. Porter was standing 
near the gun and in the act of giving an 
order to a bright young lad named Brit- 
tain, the son of a clergyman in New 
York, when the ball came through, car- 
rying off Brittain’s head before going 
into the boiler. The pilot-house was di- 
rectly over the boiler, and the only com- 
munication with it was from below. The 
two pilots had no way of escape, and 
were literally boiled to death. They 
thrust their heads out of the little air 
ports, which was all they could do. Some 
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of the crew rushed out into the open air 
on the platform in front with their clothes 
and skin hanging in threads from their 
bodies, and with their last breath shout- 
ed, ‘Hurrah for the Union.’ Another 
poor fellow, while dying, being told that 
the fort had surrendered, said, ‘I die 
content.’ Another, with blistered hands, 
pulled the string to fire another shot, but 
the steam had dampened the priming. 
Seldom has greater heroism been dis- 
played. Several poor fellows jumped 
overboard to escape the steam and were 
drowned. Altogether it was an awful 
scene, the contending ships and the fort, 
the roar of battle, and the hissing steam, 
sending its deadly breath into every pore 
of the devoted crew.” 

On the arrival of General McCler- 
nand at the rear of the fort, he found 
the camp of the enemy, where several 
thousand troops—regiments of Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Arkansas, and others, 
had been stationed, quite deserted. It 
had been abandoned in haste at his ap- 
proach. Tents were left standing with 
all their appurtenances, arms, clothes, 
provisions, the public property and_per- 
sonal effects of officers and men. So 
eager, in fact, were the troops. to be off, 
that they did not leave a single horse for 
the officers of the garrison to ride away 
upon, General Tilghman’s favorite steed, 
‘fone of the finest, sir, in the Southern 
Confederacy,” as he touchingly remarked, 
being taken with the rest.* On the op- 
posite side of the river, General Smith’s 
division reached the unfinished works at 
Fort Hickman, also to take possession of 
the tents and stores from which the own- 
ers had fled. Fort Henry was found to 
be a well-built bastioned fort without 
casemates, inclosing an area of three and 
a half acres. Outside was an extensive 
series of rifle pits. Its armament con- 
sisted of one 10-inch columbiad, a rifled 
24-pounder, twelve smooth-bore 32’s, a 
24-pounder siege gun, and two 12-pound- 





* Special Correspondent of the New York Tribune, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1862, 





ers. The rifled gun exploded early in 
the action. The casualties of the garri- 
son were six killed and ten wounded. 
Commander William D. Porter, who 
suffered so severe, but happily, as it 
proved, not fatal injury on board his 
vessel, was a son of the distinguished 
Commodore Porter, of world-wide fame, 
for his adventures in the Pacific Ocean 
in the second war with Great Britain. 
The gunboat which the son command- 
ed in Commander Foote’s flotilla, was 
named in honor of his father’s ship, the 
Essex. Commander Porter was born in 
Louisiana, but was appointed to the navy 
from Massachusetts. He entered the ser- 
vice early in life, in 1823, and had shared 
the usual employments of a junior officer, 
his rank of Commander dating from 1855. 
At the beginning of 1861 he was in com- 
mand of the Sloop St. Marys, at Panama, 
whence he dated an indignant letter of 
rebuke to Lieutenant J. H. Hamilton, a 
South Carolinian, who having deserted 
the service of the United States to con- 
duct a rebel steam tug in Charleston har- 
bor, thought fit to write his brethren in 
the navy to follow the same treasonable 
course. Porter’s reply was not to be 
mistaken : ‘‘ The Constitutional Govern- 
ment of the United States has entrusted 
me with the command of this beautiful 


ship, and before I will permit any other 


flag to fly at her peak than the Stars and 
Stripes, I will fire a pistol in her maga- 
zine and blow her up. * * The Consti- 
tution defines treason to be bearing arms 
against the United States. You have 
frequently heard this read on the quar- 
ter-deck of these vessels of the navy, 
and yet you would persuade the gallant 
men of the navy to place themselves 
alongside of the traitor Arnold and your- 
self. It has ever been the boast of the 
navy that she has never had one traitor 
within her corps. You, sir, are the first 
to destroy the proud boast. Future his- 
tory will place you alongside of Arnold, 
and you will be the first to blot the page 
of naval history illuminated by the ex- 
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ample of Decatur, Porter, Hull, Bain- 
bridge, Jones, Caldwell, and other gal- 
lant and patriotic officers.” Such were 
the terms in which Porter resented the 
wounds inflicted on his country. In the 
appointment to the fleet on the Missis- 
sippi he was among the foremost, and 
his gunboat was one of the first fitted 
for action. That he lost no opportun- 
ity for a word as well asa blow at the 
enemy, his correspondence with a re- 
bel commander on the Mississippi at 
Fort Columbus, thus given in the news- 
papers of the day, abundantly witnesses. 
It opened with a general challenge : 
“Come out here, you cowardly rebels, 
and show your gunboats. Porrer.” 
There was something in the appeal, un- 
ceremonious as it appears, which suit- 
ed the meridian, for it was presently 
answered, though in more profession- 
al phraseology: ‘‘ Marine Headquar- 
ters, Columbus, Kentucky, January 13, 
1862. Commander Porter, on United 


States gunboat Essex :—Sir, The iron- 


clad steamer Grampus will meet the 
Essex at any point and time your honor 
may appoint, and show you that the 
power is in our hands. An early reply 
will be agreeable to your obedient ser- 
vant, Marsh J. Miller, Captain-Com- 
manding ©. S. I. C. steamer Grampus.” 
To which Porter answered, with a genu- 
ine sailor’s inspiration: ‘‘ United States 
gunboat Essex, W. D. Porter Command- 
ing, Fort Jefferson, January 18, 1862. 
To the traitor Marsh Miller, command- 
ing a rebel gunboat called the Gram- 
pus :—Commander Porter has already 
thrashed your gunboat fleet, shelled and 
silenced your rebel batteries at the Iron 
Banks, chased your miserable and cow- 
ardly self down behind Columbus ; but 
if you desire to meet the Essex, show 
yourself any morning in Prentys’ Bend, 
and you shall then meet with a traitor’s 
fate—if you have the courage to stand. 
‘God and our country ; rebels offend 
both.’ Porter.” 
Brigadier-General Lloyd Tilghman, 
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the Confederate commander of Fort 
Henry, a native of Maryland, was a 
graduate of West Point of the year 
1836, with the rank of brevet 2d Lieu- 
tenant in the Ist Regiment Dragoons. 
He left the service immediately to fol- 
low the profession of civil engineering, 
in which he became engaged in various 
important public works. Returning to 
the army in the war with Mexico, he 
served with distinction on the Rio 
Grande, and elsewhere, and when peace 
was concluded, resumed his occupation 
of engineering, and was employed in an 
important position in the construction of 
the Panama railroad. He had of late 
resided at Paducah in Kentucky, and in 
the early defensive or armed neutrality 
movements in that state, held an appoint- 
ment under General Buckner. When the 
state decided for the Union, he left for 
Tennessee, and accepted a commission 
from the Confederate Government. He 
figured prominently in the border move- 
ments attending the rebel occupation of — 
Bowling Green, and was specially in- 
trusted with the defences of the Cum- 
berland and the Tennessee. 

In the reports of the engagement at 
Fort Henry, which were current at the 
time, it was said, that in surrendering to 
Flag-Officer Foote, General Tilghman 
remarked, ‘‘I am glad to surrender to 
so gallant an officer,” to which the Com- 
modore replied, in no disparagement of 
his gallantry, for to that he has testified 
in his official report, but with a full con- 
sciousness of the relative value of assail- 
ing the Government and defending it ; 
‘You do perfectly right, sir, in surren- - 
dering, but you should have blown my 
boats out of the water before I would 
have surrendered to you.” In fact, the 
gallant sailor seems to have taken quite 
a fancy to his valiant antagonist. Writ- 
ing to a friend at Baltimore, who was 
particularly interested in the events of 
the day, he said—‘ You will see quite 
enough, and perhaps more than you want 
to see, about our fight. Tighlman and I 
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laughed over it, and became quite social 
if not warm friends before I turned him 
over to our General, as I was leaving 
the evening of our action. He acted so 


bravely and gallantly in the fight, and is 


such a high-toned, brave man, that he 
won my heart, and I take pleasure in 
bearing testimony to his pluck, the gal- 
lant defence of his post, and how near 
he was to killing your nephew.” 

By the courtesy of General Grant, 
General Tilghman was permitted to com- 


municate a report of the transactions of . 


the day to Headquarters at Bowling 
Green. In this he stated, that he had 
commenced the action with the gunboats 
with eleven guns, and had continued the 
engagement for about two hours, when 
having but four guns fit for service, he 
found it impossible to maintain the fort, 
and surrendered. ‘The effect of our 
shot ,” says he, “was severely felt by 
the enemy, whose superior and over- 
whelming force alone gave them the ad- 
vantage.” While he bore testimony to 
the gallantry of the officers and men, he 
added, ‘‘I also take great pleasure in 
acknowledging the courtesies and con- 
siderations shown by Brigadier-General 
U.S. Grant, and Commander Foote, and 
the officers under their command.” * 
Commodore Foote was a straight-for- 
ward man, ready for duty in whatever 
form it might present itself. We have 
seen an Hpiscopal Bishop becoming a 
Major-General, in the Confederate ser- 
vice. The reverse of that spectacle was 
far more pleasing, when Commodore 
Foote, the Sunday after his victory, 
preached a sermon from the pulpit of 
a church at Cairo. The congregation of 
the Presbyterian Church, at that place, 
we are told, ‘‘ were disappointed at the 
non-appearance of their pastor. After 
waiting half an hour for his arrival, Com- 
modore Foote was induced to conduct 
the services. He seemed to be as much 





* Brigadier-General Lloyd Tilghman to Colonel W. W. 
Mackall, A. A. General, C. S. A., Bowling Green. Fort 
Henry, February 9, 1862, 











at home in the pulpit'as he was in the 
Cincinnati during the bombardment, for 
he extemporized an excellent practical 
discourse from the text, ‘Let not your 
hearts be troubled ; ye believe in God, 
believe also in me.’ The auditors,” it is 
added, ‘“‘ were much affected at hearing 
the voice from which so lately rang out 
the word of command, 

‘In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 

Of battle, when it raged,’ 

raised in humble acknowledgment to 
Heaven for the victory, in earnest invo- 
cation for future protection, and in simple, 
but forcible, expositions of the truth, that 
happiness depends not on externals, but 
upon integrity, purity of life, and straight- 
forward, conscientious performance of the 
duties which devolve upon us.” * 

The victory of Commodore Foote, 
everywhere received with congratula- 
tions at the North, was announced to 
General McOlellan, at Washington, in 
this brief dispatch by Major-General 
Halleck from his headquarters at St. 
Louis the day after its occurrence. 
‘Fort Henry is ours! The flag of the 
Uuion is reéstablished on the soil of 
Tennessee. It will never be removed.” 
The dispatch of Commodore Foote from 
the deck of his flag-ship, after the sur- 
render, was read to both Houses of Con- 
gress immediately on its receipt, and was 
received with loud demonstrations of ap- 
plause. The Senate, fired by the suc- 
cess of the gunboats, at once passed the 
bill from the naval committee for build- 
ing twenty additional iron-clad steam 
vessels of that description. 

‘The country,” wrote Secretary Wel- 
les, in reply to Commodore Foote, ‘“ ap- 
preciates your gallant deeds, and _ this 
Department desires to convey to you 
and your brave associates its profound 
thanks for the service you have ren- 
dered.” A few days after, the following 
General Order was issued by Flag-Offi- 
cer Foote: ‘‘ The officers and crew of 





* Correspondence of the New York Tribune, Cairo, Feb- 


ruary 10, 1862. 
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that portion of the gunboat flotilla which 
were engaged in the capture of Fort 
Henry on the 6th inst., already have 
had their brilliant services and gallant 
conduct favorably noticed by the Com- 
manding General of the Western Army, 
and by the Secretary of the Navy, con- 
veying the assurance that the President 
of the United States, the Congress, and 
the country, appreciate their gallant 
deeds, and proffer to them the profound 
thanks of the Navy Department for the 
services rendered. In conveying these 
pleasing tidings that our services are ac- 
hnowledged by the highest authorities of 
the Government, you will permit me to 
add, that in observing the good order, 
coolness, courage, and efficiency of offi- 
cers and men, in the memorable action 
between the gunboats and the fort, that 
I shall ever cherish with the liveliest in- 
terest all the officers and men who par- 
ticipated in the battle, and in the future 
shal], with increased hope and the great- 
est confidence, depend upon all officers 
and men attached to the flotilla, in the 
performance of every duty, whether in 
the fight or the laborious work of its 
preparation.” 

Of the sequel to the capture of Fort 
Henry, the expedition up the Tennessee 
river, which had been so judiciously pro- 
vided for by Commodore Foote in ad- 
vance, we have a most interesting de- 
tailed account in the official report of 
Lieutenant-Commanding 8. L. Phelps, to 
whom the work was entrusted. ‘Soon 
after the surrender of Fort Henry,” 
writes that officer to Flag-Officer Foote, 
from the gunboat Conestoga, on the 10th 
of February,” I proceeded, in obedience 
to your order, up the Tennessee river, 
with the Taylor, Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Gwin ; Lexington, Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Shirk, and this vessel, forming 
a division of the flotilla, and arrived 
after dark at the railroad crossing, twen- 
ty-five miles above the fort, having on 
the way destroyed a small amount of 
camp equipage, abandoned by the fleeing 





rebels. The draw of the bridge was 
found closed, and the machinery for 
turning it disabled. About a mile and a 
half above were several rebel transport 
steamers escaping up stream. A party 
was landed, and in an hour I had the 
satisfaction to see the draw open. The 
Taylor being the slowest of the gunboats, 
Lieutenant-Commanding Gwin landed a 
force to destroy a portion of the railroad 
track, and to secure such military stores 
as might be found, while I directed Lieu- 
tenant-Commanding Shirk to follow me 
with all speed in chase of the fleeing 
boats. In five hours this boat succeeded 
in forcing the rebels to abandon and 
burn those of their boats loaded with 
military stores. The first one fired 
(Samuel Orr) had on a quantity of sub- 
marine batteries, which very soon ex- 
ploded; the second one was freighted 
with powder, cannon-shot, grape, balls, 
ete. Fearing an explosion from the fired 
boats—there were two together—I had 
stopped at a distance of a thousand 
yards, but, even there, our skylights 
were broken by the concussion; the 
right upper doors were forced open, and 
locks and fastenings everywhere broken. 
The whole river, for half a mile round- 
about, was completely ‘beaten up’ by 
the falling fragments, and the shower of 
shot, grape, balls, ete. The house of a 
reported Union man was blown to pieces, 
and it is suspected that there was de- 
sion in landing the boats in front of the 
doomed home. The Lexington having 
fallen, and without a pilot on board, I 
concluded to wait for both of the boats 
to come up. Joined by them, we pro- 
ceeded up the river. Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Gwin had destroyed some of 
the tressel-work at the end of the bridge, 
burning with them a lot of camp equip- 
age. J.N. Brown, formerly a lieutenant 
in the navy, and signing himself C.8. N., 
had fled with such precipitation as to 
leave his papers behind. These Lieu- 
tenant-Commanding Gwin brought away, 
and I send them to you, as they give an 
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official history of the rebel floating pre- 
parations on the Mississippi, Cumber- 
land, and Tennessee. Lieutenant Brown 
had charge of the construction of gun- 
boats. . 

“At night, on the 7th, we arrived at a 
landing in Hardin County, Tennessee, 
known as Cerro Gordo, where we found 
the steamer Eastport, being converted to 
a gunboat. Armed boat-crews were im- 
mediately sent on board, and search was 
made for means of destruction that might 
have been devised. She had been scut- 
tled, and the section pipe broken. These 
leaks were soon stopped. A number of 
rifle shots were fired at our vessels, but 
a couple of shells dispersed the rebels. 
On examination, I found that there were 
large quantities of timber and lumber 
prepared for fitting up the Eastport ; 
that the vessel itself—some two hundred 
and eighty feet long—was in excellent 
condition, and already half finished, con- 
siderable of the plating designed for her 
was lying on the bank, and everything at 
hand to complete her. I therefore di- 
rected Lieutenant-Commanding Gwin to 
remain with the Taylor to guard the 
prize, and to load the lumber, ete., while 
the Lexington and Conestoga should pro- 
ceed still higher up. Soon after day- 
light, on the 8th, we passed Eastport, 
Mississippi, and at Chickasaw, further up 
near the state line, seized two steamers, 
the Sallie Wood and Muscle—the former 
laid up, and the latter freighted with 
iron, destined for Richmond, and for re- 
bel use. We then proceeded up the 
river, entering the State of Alabama, 
and ascending to Florence, at the foot of 
the Muscle shoals. On coming in sight 
of the town, three steamers were dis- 
covered, which were immediately set on 
fire by the rebels. Some shots were 
fired from the opposite side of the river 
below. A force was landed, and con- 
siderable quantities of supplies, marked 
Fort Henry, were secured from the burn- 
ing wrecks. Some had been landed and 
stored. These I seized, putting such as 
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we could bring away on board our ves- 
sels, and destroying the remainder. No 
flats or other craft could be found. I 
found also more of the iron and plating 
intended for the Eastport. 

‘A deputation of citizens of Florence 
waited upon me, first desiring that they 
might be made able to quiet the fears of 
their wives and daughters, with assuran- 
ces from me that they would not be mo- 
lested ; and secondly, praying that I 
would not destroy their railroad bridge. 


| As for the first, I told them we were 


neither ruffians nor savages, and that we 
were there to protect from violence, and 
to enforce the laws ; and, with reference 
to the second, that if the bridge were 
away, we could ascend no higher, and 
that it could possess no military impor- 
tance, so far as I saw, as“it simply con- 
nected Florence itself with the railroad 
on the south bank of the river. We had 
seized three of their steamers, one half- 
finished gunboat, and had forced the re- 
bels to burn six others loaded with sup- 
plies, and their loss, with that of freight, 
is a heavy blow to the enemy. Two 
boats are still known to be on the Ten- 
nessee, and are, doubtless, hidden in 
some of the creeks, where we shall be. 
able to find them when there is time for 
the search. We returned on the night 
of the 8th, to where the Eastport lay. 
The crew of the Taylor had already got 
on board the prize an immense amount 
of lumber, ete. The crews of the three 
boats set to work to finish the undertak- 
ing, and we have brought away probably 
250,000 feet of the best quality of ship 
and building lumber, all the iron, ma- 
chinery, spikes, plating, nails, etc., be- 
longing to the rebel gunboat, and I caused 
the mill to be destroyed where the lum- 
ber had been sawed. Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Gwin had, in our absence, en- 
listed some twenty-five Tennesseans, who 
gave information of the encampment of 
Colonel Drew’s rebel regiment, at Savan- 
nah, Tennessee. A portion of the six 
hundred or seven hundred were known 
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to be ‘ pressed’ men, and all were badly 
armed. After consultation with Lieu- 
tenants-Commanding Gwin and Shirk, I 
determined to make a land attack upon 
the encampment. Lieutenant-Command- 
ing Shirk, with thirty riflemen, came on 
board the Conestoga, leaving his vessel 
to guard the Eastport, and accompanied 
by the Taylor, we proceeded up to that 
place prepared to land one hundred and 
thirty riflemen and a 12-pound rifled 
howitzer. Lieutenant-Commanding Gwin 
took command of this force when landed, 
but had the mortification to find the 
camp deserted. The rebels had fled at 
one o’clock in the night, leaving consid- 
erable quantities of arms, clothing, shoes, 
camp utensils, provisions, implements, 
etc., all of which were secured or des- 
troyed, and their winter quarters of log 
huts were burned. I seized, also, a large 
mail bag, and send you the letters, giv- 
ing military information. The gunboats 
were then dropped down to a point 
where arms, gathered under the rebel 
‘press law,’ had been stored, and an 
armed party, under Second-Master Gou- 
dy, of the Taylor, succeeded in seizing 
about seventy rifles and fowling-pieces. 
Returning to Cerro Gordo, we took the 
Eastport, Sallie Wood, and Muscle in 
tow, and came down the river to the 
railroad crossing. The Muscle sprang 
aleak, and all efforts failed to prevent 
her sinking, and we were forced to aban- 
don her, and with her a considerable 
quantity of fine lumber. We are hav- 
ing trouble in getting through the draw 
of the bridge here. 

‘“‘T now come to the, to me, most inter- 
esting portion of this report, which has 
already been long; but I trust you will 
find some excuse for this in the fact that 
it embraces a history of labors and move- 
ments day and night, from the 6th to the 
10th of the month, all of which details I 
deem it proper to give you. We have 
met with the most gratifying proofs of 
loyalty everywhere across Tennessee, 
and in portions of Mississippi and Ala- 











bama we visited. Most affecting instan- 
ces greeted us almost hourly. Men, wo- 
men, and children, several times gathered 
in crowds of hundreds, shouted their 
welcome, and hailed their National flag 
with an enthusiasm there was no mistak- 
ing ; it was genuine and heartfelt. The 
people braved everything to go to the 
river bank, where a sight of their flag 
might once more be enjoyed, and they 
have experienced, as they related, every 
possible form of persecution. Tears 
flowed freely down the cheeks of men as 
well as women, and there were those 
who had fought under the stars and 
stripes at Moultrie, who in this manner 
testified to their joy. This display of 
feeling, and sense of gladness at our suc- 
cess, and the hopes it created in the 
breasts of so many people in the heart 
of the Confederacy, astonished us not a 
little, and [ assure you, sir, I would not 
have failed to witness it for any consid- 
eration. J trust it has given us all a 
higher sense of the sacred character of 
our present duties. I was assured at 
Savannah, that of the several hundred 
troops there, more than one-half, had we 
gone to the attack in time, would have 
hailed us as deliverers, and gladly en- 
listed with the National forces. .In Ten- 
nessee the people generally, in their en- 
thusiasm, braved secessionists, and spoke 
their views freely ; but in Mississippi and 
Alabama, what was said was guarded. 
‘If we dared express ourselves freely, 
you would hear such a shout greeting 
your coming as you never heard.’ ‘We 
know that there are many Unionists 
among us, but a reign of terror makes 
us afraid of our shadows.’ We were 
told, too, ‘Bring us a small organized 
force, with arms and ammunition for 
us, and. we can maintain our position, 
and put down rebellion in our midst.’ 


‘There were, it is true, whole communi- 


ties, who, on our approach, fled to the 
woods, but these were where there was 
less of the loyal element, and where the 
fleeing steamers in advance had spread 
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tales of our coming with firebrands, burn- a spirit in their work highly creditable 
ing, destroying, ravishing, and plunder- | to them. Lieutenants-Commanding Gwin 


ing. 


and Shirk have been untiring, and I owe 


“The crews of these vessels have had | to them and to their officers many obli- 
a very laborious time, but have evinced | gations for our entire success.” 


CAVA PTE Wea 14. 


CAPTURE OF FORT DONELSON, AND OCCUPATION OF NASHVILLE, FEBRUARY, 1862. 


No sooner, as we have seen, was the 
comparatively easy conquest of Fort 
Henry effected than General Grant hast- 
ened back to Cairo, to make preparations 
for the next employment of his flotilla 
against the more imposing defences of 
Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland. This 
fortification was situated near the bound- 
ary of Tennessee, on the west bank of 
the river, about a hundred miles from its 
mouth, a short distance below the town 
of Dover, where the stream having pur- 
sued a westerly course for some miles 
turns northwardly to the Ohio. It was 
connected by a direct road with Fort 
Henry, but twelve miles to the west- 
ward, whence it had been reinforced by 
the retreating soldiery on the capture of 
that position, and being placed as an out- 
post or river defence of Nashville, some 
eighty miles above, was in ready com- 
munication by steamboat navigation with 
that important centre of the enemy’s sup- 
plies. At Clarksville, an intermediate 
town thirty miles distant from the Fort, 
a branch of the Louisville and Nashville 
railway led in one direction to Bowling 
Green, in another to Memphis. There 
was little difficulty therefore in pouring 
in whatever reinforcements might be 
thought needed for the defence of Fort 
Donelson. Sufficient warning had been 
given of its danger in the fall of Fort 
Henry, where a strong Union force was 
gathering on its flank ready to advance. 
It was accordingly strengthened by va- 
rious engineering devices and by the ad- 





dition of large forces to the garrison. 
‘“T determined,” says General Johnston, 
Confederate commander of the depart- 
ment, ‘to fight for Nashville at Donel- 
son, and have the best part-of my army 
to do it, retaining only 14,000 men to 
cover my front (at Bowling Green) and 
giving 16,000 to defend Donelson.” * 
Fort Henry surrendered on the 6th of 
February. On the 8th, General Pillow 
took command of Fort Donelson, and im- 
mediately set to work to improve its de- 
fences. This was done under the super- 
vision of Major Gilmer, chief engineer of 
General A.S. Johnston’s staff. The for- 
tifications, thus strengthened and en- 
larged, consisted of a principal water 
battery, excavated on the side of the hill 
on which the work was built, thirty feet 
above the water at its present stage, 
mounting eight 32-pound guns and a 10- 
inch columbiad, bored as a 32-pounder 
and rifled ; a second water battery above, 
mounting a similar rifled gun and two 
22-pounder carronades ; and on the sum- 
mit, immediately behind the battery, a 
fieldwork, intended for the infantry sup- 
ports, and beyond it to the eastward, at 
the considerable distance of a mile, a 
series of defences against an attack from 
the land, consisting of trenches or rifle- 
pits, protected in front of the exterior 
line by a wide abattis of felled trees and 
interlaced brushwood. ‘The lines, some 





* Letter of General A. 8. Johnston to Mr. Barksdale, 
Member of Congress at Richmond. Decatur, Alabama, 
March 18, 1862. 
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two miles in the windings, ran along a 
ridge cut through by several ravines 
running toward the river, the hill-sides 
rising by abrupt ascents seventy-five or 
eighty feet. On the elevations batteries 
of howitzers and field-pieces were sta- 
tioned. The outworks rested at either 
extremity upon creeks impassable on ac- 
count of back water from the river.* 
The fortifications, thus enclosed, were 
defended at the time of the investment 
by a force estimated at more than eight- 
een thonsand. General Floyd, whose 
proclamation announcing his departure 
for Kentucky, following close upon his 
flight from Virginia, will be remembered 
by the reader, was chief in command, 
arriving at the fort with reinforcements 
from Cumberland City on the 13th, when 
the seige was already begun, when he 
superseded General Pillow. Brigadier- 
General Buckner and Brigadier-General 
Bushrod K. Johnson were also in com- 
mand. The troops at the fort consisted 
mainly of Mississippians, under General 
Johnson, with Floyd’s brigade of regi- 
ments from Virginia, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, and Alabama. There was 
also a considerable body of cavalry. 

A two-fold attack upon the position 
thus powerfully entrenched and support- 
ed, was resolved upon. ‘The water bat- 
teries were to be bombarded by Commo- 
dore Foote’s flotilla of gunboats, and the 
fortifications were to be invested on land 
by the army of General Grant. The 
latter was first on the spot. He left Fort 
Henry early on the morning of the 12th 
of February, six days after the conquest 
of that work, with a force of about 
fifteen thousand men. They were in 
two divisions, respectively commanded 
by Brigadier-Generals McClernand and 
Charles Ferguson Smith. The former 
we have already seen in action at Bel- 
mont. General Smith, an officer of high 


* Report of Colonel E. D. Webster, Chief of the Engi- 
neer Staff of General Grant’s army. Fort Donelson, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1862. General Floyd’s Official we to Gen- 
eral Johnston, February 27, 1862. 
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character and merit, of the regular army, 
a Pennsylvanian by birth, son of the 
eminent Dr. Samuel B. Smith of Phila- 
delphia, was a graduate of West Point 
of the year 1825 ; he had been employed 
as an instructor in infantry tactics at that 
institution, and had greatly distinguished 
himself by his services in the field in 
the Mexican war. At the breaking out 
of the rebellion he held the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of the 3d Infantry. He 
was greatly esteemed as a disciplinarian, 
and for his efficiency in the field. His 
command was well trained and was con- 
fidently relied upon for active duty. A 
third division, under Brigadier-General 
Lewis Wallace, whose spirited attack the 
previous summer upon Romney, as Col- 
onel of the 11th Indiana regiment, will 
be remembered,* was sent round to the 
scene of conflict by the Cumberland. 
General McClernand’s Ist division 
consisted of two brigades, nine regi- 
ments, in all, of [linois troops, with four 
batteries, and battalions of cavalry, un- 
der the command, respectively, of Col- 
onel Oglesby and Colonel W. H. L. Wal- 
lace, acting Brigadiers. General Smith’s 
division, the two brigades of which were 
commanded by Colonel Cook and Colonel 
J. G. Lauman, numbered, two Illinois, 
four Iowa, one Missouri, and three Indi- 
ana regiments. ‘The weather on the day 
of the march from Fort Henry was mild 
and spring-like, and at noon the advance 
was reported within two miles of the 
works at Fort Donelson. As the Union 
troops came up the enemy’s pickets were 
driven in, and a semi-circular line of in- 
vestment was formed before the fortifica- 
tions. General McClernand’s division 
was stationed on the right towards the 
Dover road; while General Smith; on 
the left, extended his line to a hill over- 
looking the creek, to the north of the 
fort. Gradual approaches were made to 
the works with occasional sharp skirm- 
ishing along the line, the enemy retiring 


* Ante vol. i. p. 290, 
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to their defences beyond the ravine, 
which separated the two armies. On 
Thursday, the 13th, no general attack 
was made, General Grant waiting the 
arrival of the gunboats, with General 
Wallace’s codperating force by the Cum- 
berland. The investment, meanwhile, 
was drawn closer, and there was sharp 
skirmishing with heavy firing between 
the enemy’s artillery and the Union bat- 
teries, which were planted on the hills 
surrounding the rebel position. Impor- 
tant service was, rendered by a corps of 
experienced riflemen drawn from the 
northwest, raised by Colonel Berge. 
These sharpshooters, in wait behind logs 
and trees, in well selected positions on 
the wooded ridges, picked off the ene- 
my’s gunners and thinned the venture- 
some combatants who appeared above 
their breastworks. Early in the after- 
noon an attempt was made to capture a 
formidable work of the enemy on the 
right. The movement, which was char- 
acterized by remarkable bravery, is thus 
narrated in the report of General W. H. 
L. Wallace: ‘‘ About noon I was or- 
dered by General McClernand to detach 
the 48th regiment, (Colonel Hayne,) to 
operate with the 17th Illinois, (Major 
Smith commanding,) and the 49th Illi- 
nois, (Colonel Morrison,) of the 3d brig- 
ade, in making an assault on the enemy’s 
‘middle redoubt, on the hill west of the 
valley, supported by the fire of McAllis- 
ter’s guns. This force was under the 
command of Colonel Hayne, as senior 
Colonel. They formed in line and ad- 
vanced in fine order across the inter- 
vening ravines, and mounted the steep 
heights upon which these works are sit- 
uated, in the most gallant manner, and 
under a heavy fire of musketry from the 
enemy, posted in the lines of the earth- 
work. ‘They advanced up the hill, de- 
livering their fire with coolness and pre- 
cision. The line not being long enough 


to envelope the works, by order of Gen- 
eral McClernand, I detached the 45th 
Illinois (Colonel Smith) to their support 
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on the right. This regiment advanced 
in beautiful order down the slope, across 
the valley, and up the opposite steep, 
with skirmishers deployed in front, and 
were soon warmly engaged. These op- 
erations had given the enemy time to re- 
inforce their position with strong bodies 
of infantry from his reserves in the rear, 
and field artillery, which opened a de- 
structive fire on the advancing line. The 
roll of musketry showed the enemy in 
powerful force behind his earthwork ; 
notwithstanding, our forces charged gal- 
lantly up the heights to the very foot of 
the works, which were rendered impas- 
sable by the sharp, strong points of 
brushwood in which it was built. All 
the regiments engaged in this daring at- 
tempt suffered more or less from the 
enemy’s fire. In the meantime the ene- 
my began to show in strength in his in- 
trenchments in front of Colonel Oglesby’s 
brigade. Schwartz’s battery was ad- 
vanced along the road to within three 
hundred yards of the works, but being 
without canister range, they were with- 
drawn by General McClernand’s order, 
and directed Captain Taylor to throw 
forward two sections of his battery to 
that position. The position being be- 
yond the reach of my lines, the infantry 
support was to be furnished from Colonel 
Oglesby’s brigade, which was immedi- 
ately in the rear. These sections took 
their positions under most galling fire of 
rifles and musketry from the enemy’s 
lines. The ground was covered with 
brush, and some time was required to 
put the army in position, and during this 
time the enemy’s fire was very galling, 
and Taylor’s men suffered somewhat from 
its effects. As soon as his position was 
gained, however, the rapid and _ well- 
directed fire of the sections soon silenced 
the enemy. The coolness and daring of 
the officers and men of these sections, 
directed by Captain Taylor in person, 
are worthy of high praise. The 48th, 
45th, 49th, and 17th regiments having 
been ordered to retire from the hill 
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where they had so gallantly assaulted 
the enemy’s works, the 45th and 48th 
resumed their position in my line, and 
Colonel Morrison, commanding the 17th 
and 49th, having been wounded in this 
assault, these regiments were tempora- 
rily attached to my brigade, and acted 
under my orders during the subsequent 
operations, until the noon of the 15th.” 
On the left an advance was also made 
by a portion of Colonel Lauman’s brig- 
ade to the ravine at the base of the hill 
on which were the enemy’s fortifications. 
The 15th, under Colonel Veatch, moved 
steadily up the hill toward the intrench- 
ments, under a most galling fire of mus- 
ketry and grape, until their onward pro- 
gress was obstructed by the fallen tim- 
ber and brushwood. ‘They succeeded in 
obtaining an advantageous position, and 
held it unflinchingly for more than two 
hours, with severe loss, till they were 
ordered to fall back out of range of the 
enemy’s fire. The 7th and 14th Iowa 
with the 25th Indiana codperated with 
this movement. At night the troops fell 
back to the position occupied in the 
morning.* The occurrences of the first 
day, in fact, after the rapid and success- 
ful movement at Fort Henry, were not 
the most encouraging. The enemy had 
a strong position, and were apparently 
prepared to defend it with resolution. 
In the evening the gunboats and rein- 
forcements arrived, and there was a 
prospect of earnest work on the mor- 
row. Meanwhile the fair weather under 
which the army had set out so gaily from 
Fort Henry changed to a wintry severi- 
ty. <A heavy rain set in, which turned 
in the night to a storm of snow and sleet, 
overtaking the troops in an almost de- 
fenceless condition. Many of them, in 
expectation of an engagement had, in 
the warmth of the previous day, thrown 
aside their overcoats and blankets, and 
being without tents, were exposed to the 
utmost rigors of the situation ; while, if 





* Report of Colonel Lauman to General Smith. Fort 
Donelson, February 18, 1862. 











they lighted a fire it became a mark for 
the guns of the enemy. The sufferings 
of the troops that night will be remem- 
bered among the many sharp trials of the 
defenders of the Union. ‘ The only de- 
monstration of importance on the part of 
the rebels,” we are told, ‘‘during the 
night, was a formidable attempt, on the 
right wing, to obtain Taylor’s battery. 
The 20th Indiana, lying in the woods be- 
low it, however, after a brief skirmish in 
the midnight darkness, sent the intrud- 
ers back to their fortifications again.’”* 
On Friday, the 14th, the gunboats 
made their demonstration. When Com- 
modore Foote returned from Fort Henry 
to Cairo, it was with the expectation of 
taking with him the new mortar boats to 
the siege of Fort Donelson; but they 
were not yet quite ready, and it was 
thought not good generalship to wait for 
them, however desirable their presence 
might be, while the enemy was every 
day providing more formidable means of 
resistance. General Halleck accordingly 
hastened the preparations for the at- 
tack, and Commodore Foote, with the 
fleet, was speedily engaged in the as- 
cent of the Cumberland. A company 
of transports, carrying a large part of 
General Wallace’s division, accompanied 
him. He arrived towards midnight’ of 
the 13th, in the immediate neighborhood 
of the fort. One of the iron-clad_ boats, 
the Carondelet, which had been sent for- 
ward by General Grant as a convoy to 
an advance portion of General Wallace’s 
troops, had preceded him, and been en- 
gaged that day in a reconnoissance of 
the works at the fort. Many shots were 
fired by this vessel, and one damaging 
stroke received in return from a ball 
which entered her port bow and wound- 
ed a number of men by the splinters. 
The next morning there was a confer- 
ence on board the flag-ship, St. Louis, 
between General Grant and Commodore 
Foote, which ended in a determination 





Fort Donelson Correspondent of the Missowr? Democrat, 
February 17, 1862. 
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to make a joint attack the same day 
upon the enemy’s works. The reinforce- 
ments which had followed the gunboats, 
brought up General Wallace’s division 
to an equality with the others, and the 
whole military force to some twenty-five 
thousand men. With such an array, 
success might be expensive, but could 
hardly be doubtful. At a quarter to 
two the signal was given from the St. 
Louis, and the fleet proceeded up the 
river in line of battle, the flag-ship on 
the extreme right, with the other iron- 
clad vessels, the Louisville, Pittsburg, 
and Carondelet, abreast. The Conestoga 
and Tyler, not being iron-clad, were kept 
in the rear. A correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Gazette, an eye witness of the 
scene from the flag-ship, writing immedi- 
ately after the bombardment, furnishes 
an interesting account of the progress of 
the action: ‘At twenty-two minutes to 
three,” says he, “‘ the first shot was fired 
by the rebels from the water battery. 
We were then a mile and a half from the 
fort. The ball struck the water about a 
hundred yards ahead of us. Two min- 
utes later another ball—a 64-pounder 
from the same battery—was fired at us, 
but dropped ahead about a hundred and 
fifty yards. Several shots were directed 
toward us, but without effect, before we 
opened fire. At seven minutes to three, 
the St. Louis opened the battle for our 
fleet by the discharge of her 8-inch shell 
gun. ‘The shot fell into the water with- 
in a few yards of the lowest battery of 
the fort. Our fleet fired slowly at first, 
but with good effect—a great number of 
our shell bursting within the enemy’s 
fortifications. 

‘ We advanced on the fort slowly, but 
steadily—the four gunboats maintaining 
their line of battle admirably. At quar- 
ter past three the firing increased in ra- 
pidity on both sides. Shell after shell 
was sent from our boats at intervals of 
less than five seconds. The enemy’s fire 
had by this time become terrific. They 





were using 32-pound ball principally, and 








firing more frequently than we, and with 
great accuracy. Our fleet used twelve 
guns, each iron-clad boat working its 
three bow pieces. The Conestoga and 
Taylor kept about 1,500 yards in our 
rear, firing shell at long range. The 
Conestoga fired thirty-six 8-inch shells 
during the action ; the Taylor sixty-one. 
Their distance from the fort was too 
great for effective working, but they kept 
a couple of the enemy’s guns engaged 
during a greater part of the action, and 
thus diverted many shots that otherwise 
would have been aimed at the iron-clad 
vessels. 

‘‘ About three-quarters of an hour af- 
ter the commencement of the engage- 
ment, the boats had steamed within three 
hundred yards of the fort, and the hot- 
test of the battle took place. Our guns 
had by this time got the range of the 
rebel batteries much better than at first, 
and their shot and shell were made to 
fall within the breastworks and intrench- 
ments with great effect. The water bat- 
tery was silenced, and the guns deserted 
by the enemy. From the deck of the 
gunboats the rebel soldiers could be seen 
running up the hill to seek shelter*in the 
intrenchments of the upper batteries. 
Just as this occurred, an officer was ob- 
served to emerge from a redoubt and 
wave a sword above his head. I could 
not tell whether he was cheering his men 
to victory or driving them back to their 
guns. The only flag we could discover 
on the fort was one which appeared to 
us to be plain red. This, however, can 
be accounted for by the fact that the red 
predominates so largely in the colors 
composing the rebel flag. Some of our 
men thought the enemy desired to signi- 
fy that he meant ‘blood.’ Whatever he 
meant, he displayed considerable fore- 
sight in placing the flag at a good dis- 
tance from his guns, thereby removing 
what is usually an excellent mark to 
shoot at. At half-past three a shell from 
one of our boats struck the rebel flag- 
staff, breaking it off close to the ground. 
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An officer of the fort immediately ran 
out and erected it near its former site. 
Scarcely had the rebel ensign been dis- 
placed, when a 32-pound ball struck the 


‘ flag-staff of the St. Louis, carrying it 


away close to the ship’s deck. It had 
no sooner fallen that one of our brave 
men jumped before the mouth of a can- 
non just about to be fired, and seizing 
the spar, placed it in an upright position, 
and coolly remained a mark for the ene- 
my, while he secured it to the ship’s deck 
with a rope. A few moments after this, 
the flag-staff of the Louisville was ‘car- 
ried off; that of the Carondelet went 
next, and that of the Pittsburg followed 
soon after. 

“ As we neared the fort the enemy com- 
menced pouring ‘plunging shot’ into us 
with great rapidity. Their guns were 
well pointed, and did great execution. 
A. 32-pound ball struck the pilot-house 
of our vessel, piercing the inch and a 
half iron and the fifteen-inch oak. In 
striking the iron plate it was broken. 
A number of large fragments scattered 
within the pilot-house, mortally wound- 
ing one of the pilots, F. A. Riley of Cin- 
cinnati, striking the flag-officer, Commo- 


_dore Foote, in the ankle, and slightly 


injuring two other men. Immediately 
after this, a shot entered our deck in the 
starboard side, and passing through it, 
glanced downward to the shell-room, 
striking the ship’s cook, Charles W. Ba- 
ker, of Philadelphia, in the head, liter- 
ally tearing the skull off. Several heavy 
balls now passed over the pilot-house, 
piercing the chimneys, and carrying 
away the chimney-guys. These were 
followed by a couple of shots which 
struck our vessel just above water 
mark. It was now discovered that the 
wheel had been injured by the shot 
which killed the pilot. Two of the 
spokes were broken, and the vessel did 
not respond well to her helm. An at- 
tempt was made to steer her by the re- 
lieving tackle, but it was found that the 








dore, fearing lest the ship should turn a 
broadside to the enemy, ordered her to 
drop down slowly. The other boats we 
found were suffering quite as severely as 
the flag-ship. 

‘One of the guns of the Carondelet 
bursted during the latter part of the 
engagement; the tiller-ropes of the 
Louisville were cut away, rendering it 
almost impossible to steer correctly ; 
the Pittsburg received a number of 
shots below water mark, causing her to 
leak very rapidly. These two latter 
accidents happening almost simultane- 
ously with the injury to the flag-ship, 
rendered a withdrawal absolutely neces- 
sary. The order was then given for the 
entire fleet to.drop beyond the range of 
the fort. Though feeling that the con- 
dition of our boats demanded this move- 
ment, it was with great reluctance that 
the Commodore reconciled himself to it. 
The enemy had almost ceased firing, 
having been driven from the lower forts 
and compelied to seek refuge behind 
guns that bore but poorly upon us. 
Quick, however, to notice our disabled 
condition, we had no sooner commenced 
to retire than they again ran to the low- 
er batteries, and opened a brisk and ef- 
fective fire. The first of these shots 
entered the port-bow of the Carondelet, 
cutting off two men’s heads, and wound- 
ing two other men. 

‘The boats retired slowly to the point 
whence they started for the scene of ac- 
tion, about two miles from the fort. The 
fire of the enemy kept pouring in upon 
us from thirteen guns, while our posi- 
tion in the river prevented us from us- 
ing more than half that number. As we 
floated slowly down the current, the re- 
bels took courage and boldly sallied 
forth from their intrenchments. Hith- 
erto the entire space within the fort ap- 
peared one sheet of untrodden snow: 
but fifteen minutes did not elapse, after 
the stoppage of our engines, when the 
whole scene was changed, as if a whirl- 


current was too strong. The Commo-' wind had swept over the hill and removed 
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nearly every trace of the storm of Thurs- 
day—the enemy’s forces, with wild en- 
thusiasm, had rushed down to the lower 
batteries in such numbers. 

‘The battle lasted one hour and sev- 
enteen minutes. The last shot was fired 
by the St. Louis. It fell within a few 
feet of the river battery, causing earth 
and water to fly into the fort. At this, 
about a hundred of the rebels started as 
if to run up the hill; they soon found, 
however, that we had withdrawn, and 
returned to open an ineffectual fire upon 
our disabled fleet. It took about half an 
hour for our fleet to retire beyond the 
range of the guns. The withdrawal was 
managed with great skill. We permitted 
our boats to float gently down the stream 
in the exact line of battle, and, although 
the steaming apparatus of the St. Louis 
and the Louisville was powerless, no col- 
lision or accident of any kind happened. 
We-dropped anchor in good order. It 
was found that the Pittsburg was leaking 
very rapidly, and she was ordered to tie 
up on the left bank of the river. The 


St. Louis was struck sixty-one times in | 


the engagement, the Pittsburg forty-sev- 
en, the Carondelet fifty-four, and the 
Louisville about forty. The enemy fired 
about five hundred shots. Our fleet fired 
a little more than three hundred, about 
seventy-five of which were 8-inch shells. 

‘The Commodore’s demeanor during 
the engagement is the subject of admira- 
tion on the part of every man in the 
fleet. His countenance was as placid 
and his voice as mild in the heat of the 
action as if he were engaged in a social 
conversation. He stood in the pilot- 
house for a long time, watching the effect 
of every shot from our ships. When he 
saw a shell burst inside of the fort he 
instantly commended the deliberate aim 
of the marksman, by a message through 
his speaking tube. When the balls fell 
short he expressed his dissatisfaction in 
such words as, ‘a little further, man ; 
you are falling too short.’ During a part 


_ of the action he was on the gun deck 


107 





superintending the care of the wounded. 
As I have said before, nothing but the 
pilot’s assurance that our vessel could 
not be managed with her broken wheel 
induced him to consent to a withdrawal. 
The captain of the St. Louis displayed 


great courage and coolness also; and too 


much commendation cannot be bestowed 
on him. The same may be said of every 
captain in the fleet. On board of the 
St. Louis were a number of Cincinnati 
officers, of whose heroic deeds the Queen 
City may well be proud. First Master, 
John J. Johnson, and Second Master, 
Kendrick, both long identified with the 
steamboat interests of the West, won 
many laurels by their prompt response 
to duty’s call. Frank A. Riley, the pilot 
who was killed on the St. Louis, and 
William Hinton, who met a similar fate 
on the Carondelet, were well known and 
highly respected gentlemen.” The casu- 
alties of the engagement on the four gun- 
boats were eleven killed and forty-three 
wounded, 

The codperating land attack from the 
rear, which was expected to be made, 
was not ordered,—the reinforcements of 
General Wallace not reaching the main 
army in season. After the mishaps on 
the river, General Grant tells us that 
‘he concluded to make the investment 
of Fort Donelson as perfect as possible, 
and await repairs to the gunboats.” — This 
plan, however, was frustrated by a move- 
ment of the enemy, which precipitated 
the final conflict aad resulted in the im- 
mediate capture of the position. The 
rebel officers saw their force in danger 
of being surrounded, and determined 
upon a bold effort at escape. ‘On the 
Ath inst.,” says General Pillow in his re- 
port, ‘the enemy was busy throwing his 
forces at every arm around us, extend- 
ing his line of investment around our 
position, and completely enveloping us. 
On the evening of this day we ascer- 
tained that the enemy had received ad- 
ditional reinforcements by steamboat. 
We were now surrounded by immense 
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force, said by persons to amount to fifty- 
two regiments, and every road and pos- 
sible avenue of departure were cut off, 
with the certainty that our sources of 
supply by the river would soon be cut 
off by the enemy’s batteries placed upon 
the river above us. Ata meeting of the 
general officers, called by General Floyd, 
it was unanimously determined to give 
the enemy battle next day at daylight, 
so as to cut open a route of exit for our 
troops to the interior of the country, and 
thus to save our army.” 

How this movement was made, and 
how it- was met we may learn from the 
brigade report of General W. H. L. 
Wallace, whose regiments were early 
brought into action to reinforce the 
troops of Colonel Oglesby, which bore 
the first brunt of the assault. “ At day- 
break,” says he, ‘on the morning of the 
15th, the enemy threw a heavy force of 
infantry and cavalry, supported by field 
artillery and his batteries within the 
work, out of his intrenchments, and com- 
menced a vigorous assault upon the right 
of the whole line. The attack was com- 
menced and continued with great spirit, 
and gradually drove back our extreme 
right. About seven o’clock a. m., the 
11th and 20th Illinois, on my right, be- 
came engaged with a heavy force of the 
enemy’s infantry. They charged up the 
hill and gained the road in front of my 
position, but the moment the rebel flag 
appeared above the hill, a storm of shot 
from the 11th and 20th drove them back 
in confusion. Again a new and fresh 
line of infantry appeared, and I ordered 
the whole line, except the 17th and the 
left wing of the 49th, to advance and oc- 
cupy the hill. The 49th advanced boldly 
and in order to the brow of the hill, 
where they were exposed, uncovered, not 
only to the fire of the enemy’s infantry, 
but to a raking of the enemy’s batteries 
of artillery across the valley. They op- 
ened their fire, supported by Taylor's 
battery and two of MecAllister’s guns, 
(one having been disabled by a shot from 





the enemy’s cannon,) and for some time 
the conflict was strong and fierce. But 
at length the strong masses of the ene- 
my’s infantry gave way before the steady, 
well-directed, and continued fire of the 
right of my line. They fell back, how- 
ever, only to give place to another line 
of fresh troops, who advanced to the 
support, and who were also compelled 
by the steady, unflinching valor of our 
men, to give way. 

“In the meantime there were indica- 
tions that the enemy were gaining some 
advantage on the right of the whole line. 
Reinforcements, consisting of Kentucky 
and Indiana troops, had been sent for- 
ward past my position to support the 
right, but notwithstanding this, it became 
evident to me from the sounds coming 
from the direction of the enemy’s shot, 
which began to rake my line from the 
rear of my right, that the right of the 
line was giving way. My orders being 
peremptory to hold that position of the 
line occupied by my brigade, to the last 
extremity, I sent one of my aids to Gen- 
eral McClernand with information of the 
state of affairs, and to express my fears 
that my right flank would be completely 
turned, unless reinforcements should be 
speedily sent to that quarter. Finding 
that no reinforcements were within reach, 
and General McClernand having left me 
to my discretion if I found my position 
untenable, and seeing that the enemy 
steadily advanced on my right flank, and 
was speedily gaining my rear, many of 
the corps having exhausted their ammu- 
nition, | gave orders to move the whole 
brigade to the rear up the road, with a 
view of forming a new line of battle. 
Before this order was given, all our 
troops on the right of my brigade had 
fallen back, except the 31st Illinois, Col- 
onel John A. Logan, who occupied the 
left of Colonel Oglesby’s brigade. Im- 
mediately adjoining the 31st, and on the 
right of my line, was the 11th Illinois, 
Lieutenant-Colonel T. E. G. Ransom com- 
manding. When the order to retire was 
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given, it failed to reach Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Ransom, who, with the 11th regi- 
ment, was gallantly supporting the 31st 
against a fierce onslaught on their right. 
Rapidly as the gaps were opened in the 
ranks of the enemy, they were as prompt- 
ly closed to the right, and the shortway 
point alone showed the destructiveness of 
that fire. Soon the 31st, their ammuni- 
tion having failed, retired, and the 11th 
took their place, changing front to the 
rear under a most galling fire with all the 
coolness and precision of veterans. In 
the meantime the order to retire was be- 
ing executed in good order by the other 
regiments of the brigade. The charac- 
ter of the ground rendered it impossible 
for me to see the whole line at once. 
When the 11th changed their front, they 
were exposed toa fire in front and on 
both flanks, and the enemy’s cavalry 
charging upon their flank, they were 
thrown into some confusion and retired, 
but steadily and in comparatively good 
order. After falling back some half a 
mnile, I halted the brigade, and as rapidly 
as possible procured a supply of ammu- 
nition, and formed a second line of ‘bat- 
tle. At this point Colonel Ross, of the 
19th Illinois, arrived on the field and 
took command of the 17th and 49th reg- 
iments, and we were reinforced by some 
troops of General Lewis Wallace’s divis- 
ion, and with their aid, and with the as- 
sistance of Taylor’s battery and some 
pieces of Dresser’s and Willard’s bat- 
teries, the advance of the enemy was 
checked, and he was driven within his 
intrenchments, leaving a large number 
of his dead and wounded on the field.” 
The casualties in the six regiments 
and the two batteries of General Wal- 
lace’s command were 123 killed, 461 
wounded, and 103 missing. In his re- 
cord of the heroism of the day, General 
Wallace thus mentions the losses of offi- 
cers: ‘‘ Lieutenant-Colonel William Er- 
win, of the 20th regiment, while nobly 
animating his men, and adding new lau- 
rels to those he so nobly won at Buena 





Vista, was struck down by cannon-shot 
from the enemy’s battery. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thomas H. Smith, 48th Illinois, 
had distinguished himself in the gallant 
attack on the 13th, he being in command 
of his regiment on that occasion, Colonel 
Hayne, as senior colonel, being in com- 
mand of the whole force detached on that 
service. Karly in the engagement of the 
15th, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, while 
leading his men up the hill to meet the 
enemy, received a mortal wound, of 
which he died in about one hour. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ransom, commanding the 
11th Illinois, was struck in the shoulder 
by a Minié ball. Merely calling Major 
Nevins to the command, until his wound 
could be temporarily dressed, he resumed 
the command, and remained with his reg- 
iment throughout the day. Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. A. Maltby, of the 45th reg- 
iment, while encouraging and animating 
his men, was shot through the thigh, and 
severely, though I trust not fatally 
wounded.” 

General Lewis Wallace, who thus op- 
portunely came to the aid of the ex- 
hausted troops on the extreme right, in 
the military dispositions of the day, held 
the centre with his 3d division, which 
had been brought up with the fleet. It 
was composed of two brigades. The lst 
commanded by Colonel Charles Cruft, 
consisted of the 31st Indiana,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Osborn commanding; 17th 
Kentucky, Colonel John H. McHenry ; 
44th Indiana, Colonel Hugh B. Reed, 
and the 25th Kentucky, Colonel James 
M. Shackelford. The lst Nebraska, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCord ; the 76th Ohio, 
Colonel Woods ; the 58th Ohio, Colonel 
Steadman, constituted the Ohio brigade, 
commanded by Colonel John M. Thayer. 
Three additional regiments, Colonel Da- 
vis’s 46th, Colonel Baldwin’s 47th, and 
Colonel Lynch’s 58th Illinois, intended 
for a a third brigade, came up on Satur- 
day during the action, and were attached 
to Colonel Thayer’s command. The di- 
vision, early aroused by the firing on the 














right, was formed in line when General 
McClernand, about eight o’clock, called 
for its assistance. The message was sent 
to headquarters ; but as General Grant 
was at that time on board one of the 
gunboats, arranging, as was understood, 
an attack from the river side ; and as the 
demand was followed up by a second 
call, General Wallace promptly ordered 
Colonel Cruft to move his brigade to the 
right and report to General McClernand. 
The fortunes of the brigade, and the fur- 
ther important movements of the divis- 
ion are thus narrated in the official re- 
port of General Wallace: ‘‘ Imperfect- 
ly directed by a guide, the Colonel’s com- 
mand was carried to the extreme right 
of the engaged lines, where it was at- 
tacked by a largely superior force, and, 
after the retreat or retirement of the di- 
vision he was sent to support, for a time 
bore the brunt of the battle. After a 
varied struggle, charging and receiving 
charges, the enemy quit him, when he 
fell back in position nearer to support, 
his ranks in good order and unbroken, 
except where soldiers of other regiments 
plunged through them in hurried retreat. 
In this way, a portion of Colonel Shack- 
elford’s regiment, (25th Kentucky,) and 
about twenty of the 31st Indiana, with 
their commanding officers, became sepa- 
rated from their colors. 

“Soon fugitives from the battle came 
crowding up the hill, in rear of my own 
line, bringing unmistakable signs of dis- 
aster. Captain Rawlins was conversing 
with me at the time, when a mounted 
officer galloped down the road, shouting : 
‘We are cut to pieces!’ The effect was 
very perceptible. To prevent a panic 
among the regiments of my 3d brigade, 
I ordered Colonel Thayer to move on by 
the right flank. He promptly obeyed. 
Going in advance of the movements my- 
self, I met portions of regiments of Gen- 
eral McClernand’s division coming back 
in excellent order, conducted by their 
brigade commanders, Colonels Wallace, 
Oglesby, and McArther, and all calling 
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for more ammunition, want of which was | 
the cause of their misfortune. Colonel 
Wallace, whose coolness under the cir- 
cumstances was astonishing, informed 
me that the enemy were following, and 
would shortly attack. The crisis was 
come; there was no time to await or- 
ders; my 38d brigade had to be thrust 
between our retiring forces and the ad- 
vancing foe. Accordingly I conducted 
Colonel Thayer’s command up the road 
where the ridge dips towards the re- 
bel works ; directed the Colonel to form 
a new line of battle at a right angle 
with the old one; sent for company A, 
Chicago light artillery, and despatched 
a messenger to inform General Smith 
of the state of affairs, and ask him for 
assistance. The head of Colonel Thayer's 
column filed right, double-quick. Lieu- 
tenant Wood, commanding the artillery 
company sent for, galloped up with a 
portion of his battery, and posted his 
pieces so as to sweep approach by the 
road in front ; a line of reserve was also 
formed at convenient distance in the rear 
of the first line, consisting of the’ 76th 
Ohio, and 46th and 57th Illinois. The 
new front thus formed covered the re- 
tiring regiments, helpless from lack of 
ammunition, but which coolly halted not 
far off, some of them actually within 
reach of the enemy’s musketry, to refill 
their cartridge-boxes. And, as formed, 
my new front consisted of Wood’s bat- 
tery across the road ; on the right of the 
battery, the Ist Nebraska and 58th TIili- 
nois ; left of the battery, a detached com- 
pany of the 32d Mlinois, Captain Davison, 
and the 58th Ohio, its left obliquely re- 
tired. Scarcely had this formation been 
made when the enemy attacked, coming 
up the road, and through the shrubs and 
trees on both sides of it, and making the 
battery and the 1st Nebraska the princi- 
pal points of attack. They met this 
storm, no man flinching, and their fire 
was terrible. To say they did well, is 
not enough—their conduct was splendid. 
They alone repelled the charge. Colonel 
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Cruft, as was afterward ascertained, from 
his position, saw the enemy retire to 
their works pell-mell, and in confusion. 
Too much praise cannot be given Lieu- 
tenant Wood and his company, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McCord and his sturdy 
Nebraska regiment. That was the last 
sally from Fort Donelson. 

“This assault on my position was un- 
questionably a bold attempt to follow up 
the success gained by the enemy in their 
attack on our right. Fortunately, it was 
repelled. Time was thus obtained to 
look up Colonel Cruft’s brigade, which, 
after considerable trouble, was found in 
position to the right of my new line, 
whither it had fallen back. Riding down 
its front, I found the regiment in perfect 
order, having done their duty nobly, but 
with severe loss, and eager for another 

engagement. The deployment of a line 
of skirmishers readily united them with 
Colonel Thayer’s brigade, and once more 
placed my command in readiness for or- 
ders. 

‘About three o’clock, General Grant 
rode up the hill, and ordered an advance 
and attack on the enemy’s left, while 
General Smith attacked their right. At 
General McClernand’s request I under- 
took the proposed assault. Examining 
the ground forming the position to be 
assailed, (which was almost exactly the 
ground lost in the morning,) I quickly 
arranged my column of attack. At the 
head were placed the 8th Missouri, Col- 
onel Morgan L. Smith, and the 11th In- 
diana, Colonel George McGinniss, the 
two regiments making a brigade, under 
Colonel Smith. Colonel Cruft’s brigade 
completed the column. As a support, 
two Ohio regiments, under Colonel Ross, 
were moved up and well advanced on 
the left flank of the assailing force, but 
held in reserve. Well aware of the des- 
perate character of the enterprise, I in- 
- formed the regiments of it as they moved 
on, and they answered with cheers, and 
cries of ‘ Forward ! forward!’ and I gave 
the word. My directions as to the mode 


of attack were general: merely to form 
columns of regiments, march up the hill 
which was the point of assault, and de- 
ploy as occasion should require. Colonel 
Smith observed that form, attacking with 
the 8th Missouri in front. Colonel Cruft, 
however, formed line of battle at the foot 
of the hill, extending his regiment around 
to the right. And now began the most 
desperate, yet, in my opinion, the most 
skillfully executed performance of the 
battle. 

‘Tt is at least three hundred steps from 
the base to the top of the hill. The as- 
cent is much broken by out-cropping 
ledges of rocks, and, for the most part, 
impeded by dense underbrush. Smith’s 
place of attack was clear, but rough and 
stony. Cruft’s was through the trees 
and brush. The enemy’s lines were dis- 
ttinctly visible on the hill-side. Evident- 
ly they were ready. Colonel Smith be- 
gan the fight without waiting for the lst 
brigade. A line of skirmishers from the 
8th Missouri sprang out and dashed up, 
taking intervals as they went, until they 
covered the head of the column. A 
lively fire opened on them from the re- 
bel pickets, who retired, obstinately con- 
testing the ground. In several instances, 
assailant and assailed sought cover be- 
hind the same tree. Four rebel prison- 
ers were taken in this way, of whom two 
were killed by a shell from their own 
battery, while being taken to the rear. 
Meantime, the regiments slowly followed 
the skirmishers. About quarter the way 
up, they received the first volley from 
the hill-top, around which it ran, a long 
line of fire, disclosing somewhat of the 
strength of the enemy. Instantly, un- 
der orders of Colonel Smith, both his 
regiments lay down. The skirmishers 
were the chief victims. George B. 
Swarthout, Captain of company H, 8th 
Missouri, was killed gallantly fighting far 
in advance. Soon as the fury of the 
fire abated, both regiments rose and 
marched on; and in that way they at 
length closed upon the enemy, falling 
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when the volleys grew hottest, dashing 
on ‘when they slackened or ceased. 
Meanwhile, their own firing was con- 
stant and deadly. Meanwhile, also, Col- 
onel Cruft’s line was marching up in sup- 
port and to the right of Colonel Smith. 
The woods through which we moved 
seemed actually to crackle with musket- 
ry. Finally, the 8th and 11th cleared 
the hill, driving the rebel regiments at 
least three quarters of a mile before 
them, and halting within one hundred 
and fifty yards of the entrenchments, be- 
hind which the enemy took refuge. This 
was about five o’clock, and concluded 
the day’s fighting. In my opinion, it 
also brought forth the surrender. While 
the fighting was in progress, an order 
reached me, through Colonel Webster, 
to retire my column, as a new plan of 


operations was in contemplation for the 


next day. If carried out, the order 
would have compelled me to give up the 
_ hill so hardly recaptured. Satisfied that 
the General did not know of our suc- 
cess when he issued the direction, I as- 
sumed the responsibility of disobeying 
it, and held the battle-ground that night. 
Wearied as they were, few slept ; for the 
night was bitter cold, and they had car- 
ried the lost field of the morning’s ac- 
tion, thickly strewn with the dead and 
wounded of McClernand’s regiments. 
The number of Illinoisans there found 
mournfully attested the desperation of 
their battle, and how firmly they had 
fought it. All night, and till far in the 
morning, my soldiers, generous as they 
were gallant, were engaged ministering 
to and removing their own wounded and 
the wounded of the 1st division, not for- 
getting those of the enemy.” . 

Colonel Cruft reported the casualties 
of the four regiments of his brigade, 
thirty-six non-commissioned officers and 
privates killed; eight officers and one 
hundred and seventy non-commissioned 
officers and privates wounded, and twen- 
ty-two missing. 

While this conflict was going on upon 











the right, General Smith with his division 
was ordered to the assault on the left. 
Both of his brigades were brought into 
action ;—Colonel Cook taking the right 
of the attack, and Colonel Lauman as- 
sailing the heart of the enemy’s works 
on the left. The movement was made 
by each with determined bravery, and 
with success. General Smith was in the 
thick of the fight, aiding and directing 
the operations, and encouraginging the 
men by his example. Colonel Lauman 
thus relates the performances of his 
brigade. ‘‘ At about two o’clock,” says 
he, in his report to General Smith, ‘I 
received your order to advance with my 
whole brigade, and assault the heights 
on the left of the position attacked on 
the previous Thursday. The brigade 
was promptly in motion, in the following 
order : the 2d Iowa, Colonel Tuttle, led 
the advance followed by the 52d In- 
diana, (temporarily attached to my bri- 
gade), who were ordered to support them. 
This regiment was followed closely by 
the 25th Indiana, the 7th Iowa, and 
the 14th Iowa. The sharpshooters were 
previously deployed as skirmishers on 
our extreme right and left. Colonel 
Tuttle led the left wing of his regiment 
in line of battle up the hill, supported 
by the right wing, advancing at a dis- 
tance of about one hundred and fifty 
yards in the rear. So soon as he came 
within range of the enemy’s fire, he led 
his men forward, without firing a gun, 
up to and charged into the rebel works, 
driving the enemy before him, and plant- 
ing his colors on their fortifications. He 
was closely followed by the other regi- 
ments in the order of advance above 
named. The enemy were closely pur- 
sued, and driven behind their inner 
works. Night coming on,, we held the 
position we had gained, and remained 
under arms until morning, intending at 
the dawn of day to recommence the 
attack. In this engagement the 2d 
Iowa suffered terribly. Captains Slay- 
maker and Cloutman fell just as they en- 
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tered the enemy’s fortifications. Clout- 
man was instantly killed, and Slaymaker 
died gallantly shouting to his men to go 
forward and consummate the work.” In 
this successful assault of the Iowa and 
Indiana volunteers, sixty-one were re- 
ported killed, three hundred and twenty- 
one wounded, and one missing. 

The issue of the day was sufficiently 
dispiriting to the defenders of the fort. 
They had staked all upon one decided 
movement, into which their whole avail- 
able strength had been thrown ; the con- 
test had been long and severe, and had 
ended in their repulse, with the gain of 
several important positions commanding 
their works by the besiegers. General 
Pillow, to whom the main sortie on their 
left had been assigned, bears witness in 
his report, to the readiness of the Union 
troops to meet his fire in advance of 
their encampment. ‘The enemy did 
meet me,” says he, ‘before I had as- 
sumed:a line of battle, and while I was 
moving against him, without any forma- 
tion for the engagement. I was much 
embarrassed in getting the command in 
position properly to engage the foe. 
Having extricated myself from the posi- 
tion, and fairly engaged him, we fought 
for nearly two hours before I made any 
decided advance upon him. He con- 
tested the field most stubbornly. He 
did not retreat, but fell back fighting us, 
contesting every inch of ground.” The 
command of General Buckner, which 
was expected to gain an important ad- 
vantage on the right, was found by Gen- 
eral Pillow at noon, ‘‘massed behind the 
ridge within the works, taking shelter 
from the enemy’s artillery.” Subsequent- 
ly, General Buckner joined his forces 
with those of General Pillow, and main- 
tained a stubborn, though, as it proved, 
fruitless conflict. In this condition of 
affairs, a consultation of general officers 
was held within the fort, when General 





Buckner, as we learn from the report of 
General Pillow, ‘‘ gave it as his decided | 
opinion that he could not hold his posi- | 


tion one half hour against an assault of 
the enemy, and said the enemy would 
attack him next morning at daylight. 
The proposition was then made by Gen- 
eral Pillow to again fight our way out. 
General Buckner said his command was 
so worn out and cut to pieces and de- 
moralized, that he could not make anoth- 
er fight; that it would cost the com- 
mand three quarters of its present 
number to cut its way through, and it 
was wrong to sacrifice three quarters of 
a command to save a quarter ; that no 
officer had a right to cause such a sacri- 
fice. General Floyd and Major Gilmer 
I understood to concur in this opinion. 
I then expressed the opinion that we 
could hold out another day, and in that 
time we could get steamboats, and set 
the command over the river, and prob- 
ably save a large portion of it. To this 
General Buckner replied that the enemy 
would certainly attack him at daylight, 
and that he could not hold his position 
half an hour. The alternative of these 
propositions was a surrender of their 
position and command. General Floyd 
said that he would neither surrender the 
command, nor would he surrender him- 
self a prisoner. I had taken the same 
position. General Buckner said he was 
satisfied nothing else could be done, and 
that, therefore, he would surrender if 
placed in command. General Floyd said 
he would turn over the command to him 
if he could be allowed to withdraw his 
command. To this General Buckner 
consented. Thereupon General Floyd 
turned the command over to me. I 
passed it instantly to General Buckner, 
saying I would neither surrender the 
command nor myself a prisoner. I di- 
rected Colonel Forrest to cut his way 
out. Under these circumstances Gen- 
eral Buckner accepted the command, and 
sent a flag of truce to the enemy for an 
armistice of six hours to negotiate for 
terms of capitulation. Before this flag 
and communication were delivered, I re- 
tired from the garrison.” 
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It fell to the lot of General Lewis 
Wallace first to take possession of the 
town on the surrender. On the morning 
of Sunday, the 16th, ‘‘ about daybreak,” 
says he, in his report, continuing the 
narrative which we have already given 
from his pen, ‘Lieutenant Ware, my 
aid-de-camp, conducted Colonel Thayer’s 
brigade to the foot of the hill. Lieu- 
tenant Wood’s battery was ordered to 
the same point, my intention being to 
. Storm the entrenchments about break- 
fast time. While making disposition for 
that purpose, a white flag made its ap- 
pearance. The result was, that I rode 
to General Buckner’s quarters, sending 
Lieutenant Ross with Major Rogers, of 
the 8d Mississippi (rebel) regiment, to 
inform General Grant that the place was 
surrendered, and my troops in posses- 
sion of the town, and all the works on 
the right.” 

The communication on the morning of 
the 16th, of General Buckner, to General 
Grant, read as follows :—‘ Sir: In con- 
sideration of all the circumstances gov- 
erning the present situation of affairs at 
this station, I propose to the commanding 
officers of the federal forces, the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to agree upon 
terms of capitulation of the forces and 
post under my command, and in this 
view, suggest an armistice until twelve 
o’clock to-day.” To this General Grant 
replied :—“ Yours of this date, proposing 
an armistice and appointment of commis- 
sioners to settle terms of capitulation, is 
just received. No terms, other than an 
unconditional and immediate surrender 
can be accepted. I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.” This 
decided denial called forth the following 
letter of surrender from General Buck- 
ner:—‘‘Sir: The distribution of the 
forces under my command, incident to 
an unexpected change of commanders, 
and the overwhelming force under your 
command, compel me, notwithstanding 
the brilliant success of the confederate 
arms yesterday, to accept the ungener- 








ous and unchivalrous terms which you 
propose.” 

Thus on Sunday, the 16th of February, 
Fort Donelson was surrendered. Agree- 
ably with the prudent resolution of the 
senior Generals, some five thousand of 
the garrison had been withdrawn by 
steamers on the river, leaving about 
twice that number in the works pris- 
oners of war, with vast quantities of 
military material. The prisoners were 
transported to the military camps at Illi- 
nois and Indiana, and elsewhere, and 
held for exchange. A St. Louis journal 
chronicled the arrival of ten thousand in 
ten steamers, on their way to their desti- 
nation. By a table published in the 
Nashville Patriot, the month following 
the battle, it would appear that the Con- 
federate loss at Donelson, was 237 killed, 
and 1007 wounded. The Union loss was 
estimated, 446 killed, 1,745 wounded, 
and 150 prisoners.* 

General McClernand, in an order is- 
sued the day after the victory, paid a 
glowing tribute to the merit of his divi- 
sion, which had so faithfully endured the 
labors and encountered the hazards of 
the week. 

‘‘ Officers and men of the 1st division 
of the advance forces—You have con- 
tinually led the way in the Valley of the 
Lower Mississippi, the Tennessee and the 
Cumberland, You have carried the flag 
of the Union further South than any 
other land forces marching from the in- 
terior towards the seaboard. Being the 
first division to enter Fort Henry, you 
also pursued the enemy for miles, cap- 
turing from him, in his flight, six field 
pieces, many of his standards and flags, 
a number of prisoners, and a great quan- 
tity of military stores. Following the 
enemy to this place, you were the first 
to encounter him outside of his intrench- 
ments, and to drive him within them. 
Pursuing your advantage, the next day, 
in the night, you advanced upon his lines 
in the face of his works and batteries, 
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and for the time silenced them. The 
next day, skirmishing all along his 
left, you daringly charged upon his re- 
doubts, under a deadly fire of grape and 
canister, and were only prevented from 
taking them by natural obstacles and the 
accumulated masses which hurried for- 
ward to defend them. The next day, 
you extended your right in the face of 
newly erected batteries quite to the Cum- 
berland, thus investing his works for 
nearly two miles. The next day, after 
standing under arms for two days and 
nights, amid driving storms of snow and 
rain, and pinched by hunger, the enemy 
advanced in force to open his way to 
escape. By his own confession, formed 
in a column of ten successive regiments, 
he concentrated his attack upon a single 
point. You repulsed him repeatedly, 
from seven o’clock, to eleven, <A. M., 
often driving back his formidable odds. 
Thus, after three days’ fighting, when 
your ammunition was exhausted, you fell 
back until it came up, and re-formed a 
second line in his face. Supported by 
fresh troops, under the lead of a brave 
and able officer, the enemy was again 
driven back, and by a combined advance 
from all sides was finally defeated. His 
unconditional surrender the next day 
consummated the victory. Undiverted 


by any attack for near four hours from | 
any other part of our lines, the enemy | 


was left to concentrate his attack with 
superior numbers upon yours. Thus, 
while you were engaged for a longer time 
than any other of our forces, you were 
subject to much greater loss. The battle- 
field testifies to your valor and constancy. 
Even the magnanimity of the enemy ac- 
cords to you an unsurpassed heroism, 
and an enviable and brilliant,share in 
the hardest-fought battle, and the’ most 
decisive victory ever fought and won on 
the American continent. Your trophies 
speak for themselves. They consist of 
many thousands of prisoners of war, 
forty pieces of cannon, and extensive 
magazines of all kinds of ordnance, 


108 


quartermaster’s and commissary stores. 
The death knell of the rebellion is 
sounded. An army has been annihil- 
ated, and the way to Nashville and 
Memphis is opened. This momentous 
fact should, as it will, encourage you to 
persevere in the path of duty and of 
glory. It must alleviate your distress 
for your brave comrades who have fallen 
or been wounded. It will mitigate the 
grief of bereaved wives and mourning 
parents and kindred. It will be your 


claim to a place in the affection of your 


countrymen, and upon a blazoned page 
of history.” 

General Lewis Wallace, in a con- 
gratulatory order to the troops of his di- 
vision, warmly commemorated their ser- 
vices. ‘‘ You were last to arrive before 
the fort ; but it will be long before your 
deeds are forgotten. When your gallant 
comrades of the 1st division, having fired 


| their last cartridge, fell back upon your 


support, you did not fail them; you re- 
ceived them as their heroism deserved ; 
you encircled them with your ranks, and 
drove back the foe that presumed to fol- 
low them. And to you, and two gallant 
regiments from the 2d division, is due 
the honor of the last fight—the evening 
battle of Saturday—the reconquest by 
storm of the bloody hill on the right— 
the finishing blow to a victory, which has 
already purged Kentucky of treason, and 
restored Tennessee to the confederacy of 
our fathers. All honor to you.” 

In a general order on the 17th, Gen- 
eral Grant congratulated the troops of 
his command, “for the triumph over 
rebellion gained by their valor. For 
four successive nights (he added) with- 
out shelter, during the. most inclement 


|weather known in this latitude, they 





faced an enemy in large force in a posi- 
tion chosen by himself. * * The vic- 
tory achieved is not only great in the 
effect it will have in breaking down re- 
bellion, but has secured the greatest 
number of prisoners of war ever taken in 
any battle on this continent.” 
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A. portion of the troops forwarded to 
General Grant, by General Halleck, 
from Missouri, were from the forces as- 
signed to Major-General David Hunter, 
then engaged in mustering an army for 
the department of Kansas, to which he 
had recently been assigned. General 
Hunter cheerfully relinquished the men at 
the call of his brother officer, and when 
they had proved their value in the field, 
the service was handsomely acknow- 
ledged. ‘‘'To you,” wrote General Hal- 
leck, ‘‘more than any other man out of 
this department, are we indebted for our 
success at Fort Donelson. In my strait 
for troops to reinforce General Grant, I 
applied to you. You responded nobly, 
placing your forces at my disposition. 
This enabled me to win the victory. 
Receive my most heartfelt thanks.’ In 
such a spirit of mutual good will, without 
rivalry beyond the effort to serve the 
country best, these honorable gentlemen 
administered the affairs with which they 
were entrusted by the nation. For his 
‘‘oallant and meritorious conduct in the 
capture of Fort Donelson,” Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Grant was appointed Major-General 
of Volunteers. 

Nor were the merits of the soldiers, 
“the unknown demigods,” who win the 
battles which give reputation to their 
commanders, likely to be forgotten. 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, visited the 
camps in Tennessee, after the battle, to 
look after his brave regiments. ‘‘It is 
sincerely to be hoped,” he wrote in his 
subsequent report to the people of the 
State, ‘that not a single name of those 
gallant men, whose prowess has reflected 
such imperishable lustre upon the state 
and country, shall remain unrecorded. 
No battle had been, or can be fought 
which shall more signally tell upon the 
rebellion than this ; and no historic page 
can record, or will ever record, more 
patriotic daring, or brighter achieve- 
* Major-General Halleck, Headquarters Department of 
Missouri, St. Louis, to Major-General D. Hunter, Command- 


ing Department of Kansas, at Fort Leavenworth, Feb. 
19th, 1862, : 





ments. Wherever it is possible, the 
remains of every Ilinoisan, who fell in 
that terrible conflict, should be brought 
home to the State, and ever-enduring 
monuments erected to their memory. 
Every one of them was.a true hero. By 
their dauntless valor the State of Illinois 
occupies the proud eminence of having 
done more to suppress the rebellion, and 
to preserve the Union, than any other 
State; and by every consideration of 
gratitude and patriotism, the State 
should neglect no means of testifying its 
grateful remembrance.” 

The surrender of Fort Donelson was 
severely commented upon by President 
Jefferson Davis. In his message, a few 
days after the event, to the Confederate 
Congress at Richmond, he said of this 
affair: ‘‘The hope is still entertained 
that our reported losses at Fort Donel- 
son have been greatly exaggerated, in- 
asmuch as Lam not only unwilling, but 
unable to believe, that a large army of 
our people have surrendered without a 
desperate effort to cut its way through 
the investing forces, whatever may have 
been their numbers, and to endeavor to 
make a junction with other divisions of 
the army.” Subsequently, in transmit- 
ting the reports of Generals Floyd and 
Pillow to the Confederate House of 
Representatives, in the following month, 
he pronounced them ‘incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. It is not stated that re- 
inforcements were at any time asked 
for ; nor is it demonstrated to have been 
impossible to have saved the army by 
evacuating the position ; nor is it known 
by what means it was found practicable 
to withdraw a part of the garrison, leay- 
ing the remainder to surrender; nor 
upon what authority or principles of ac- 
tion the senior generals abandoned re- 
sponsibility by transferring the com- 
mand to a junior officer.” As a practical 
conclusion, from these circumstances, he 
added, ‘ I have directed, upon the exhi- 


* Report of Governor Yates, Executive Department, 
Springfield, March 7th, 1862. 











PANIC AT NASHVILLE. 


bition of the case, as presented by the 
senior generals, that they should be re- 
lieved of command, to await further or- 
ders whenever a reliable judgment can 
be rendered on the merits of the case.” * 

The fleet of Commodore Foote imme- 
diately followed up on the Cumberland 
the advantage gained by the surrender 
of Donelson. On the evening of the 
16th, the gunboat St. Louis ascended the 
river to the Tennessee Iron Works, six 
miles above Dover. There was no force 
to defend the works, and there being 
abundant evidence of their employment 
by the Confederate government, the 
establishment was set fire to and des- 
troyed. Mr. John Bell, the recent can- 
didate for the Presideney of the United 
States, was one of the owners of this 
property. On the 19th, Commodore 
Foote, with the gunboats Cairo and 
Conestoga, reached Clarksville, where 
the forts commanding the town were 
found to be abandoned. The Union flag 
was hoisted on the works, and numbers 
of citizens having fled in alarm, at the 
suggestion of the Hon. Cave Johnson, 
Judge Wisdom, and the Mayor of the 
city, Commodore Foote issued a_ pro- 
clamation, announcing “ to all peaceably- 
disposed persons, that neither in their 
persons nor property shall they suffer 
molestation by me, or by the naval force 
under my command, and that they may 
safely resume their business avocations 
with assurances of my protection.” At 
the same time, he required that all mili- 
tary stores and army equipments should 
be surendered, and forbade the exhi- 
bition of any ‘‘secession flag or man- 
ifestation of secession feeling.” Brigadier 
General C. F. Smith was placed in com- 
mand of the city. 

The important city of Nashville, the 
capital of Tennessee, next fell into the 
hands of the Union army. The fall of 
Donelson, on which it had relied for its 
defence, threw the citizens into a fearful 
panic. The news of the loss of the fort 


* Message of Jefferson Davis, March 11, 1862. 





reached the town in the forenoon of the 
Sunday on which the surrender took 
place, while many of the people were 
on their way to church. The effect of 
the ill tidings was enhanced by the pre- 
vious bulletins which had been sent by 
General Pillow, with assurances of vic- 
tory. ‘‘Instantly every consideration 
gave place to the thought of personal 
safety. Every means of transportation 
at hand was employed to remove furni- 
ture and valuables ; the depots were 
thronged with men, women, and chil- 
dren, anxious to leave the city ; train 
after train was put in motion; govern- 
ment stores were thrown open to all who 
chose to carry them away, and negroes, 
Irish laborers, and even genteel looking 
persons, could be seen ‘ toting’ off their 
pile of hog, clothing, or other property 
belonging to the army, though, by order 
of the military authorities, much of this 
was recovered on the ensuing day. Ina 
single word, the city was crazy with a 
panic. Governor Harris is said to have 
ridden through the streets at the top of 
his speed, on horsehack, crying out that 
the papers in the capitol must be re- 
moved ; and, subsequently, with the leg- 
islature, which had at once assembled, 
left the city in a special train for Mem- 
phis.” * 

The flight of the broken armies of 
the Confederacy was well calculated to 
strengthen these disastrous impressions. 
On this very terror-stricken Sunday, be- 
sides the arrival of the fugitives with 
Floyd and Pillow, the rebel army of 
General A. S. Johnston from Bowling 
Green, in full retreat before the advance 
of General Buell’s forces, worn and har- 
rassed by their forced march of eighty 
miles, passed through the city. General 
Johnston had abandoned Bowling Green 
—a post which he had adroitly main- 
tained by ingeniously ‘‘ magnifying his 
forces ’—with 14,000 effective men ; the 
fatigues of the march had reduced this 





* Nashville Correspondent of the Riehmond Despatch, 


| Squier’s Pictorial History, vol. i. p. 319 
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force on reaching Nashville to less than 
10,000.* Unable to hold the city against 
the forces of the Union advancing by 
land and water, General Johnston left a 
rear guard, under General Floyd, to se- 
cure the stores and provisions, and pro- 
ceeded with the remainder of his forces 
to Murfreesboro. General Floyd hay- 
ing under his command the demoralized 
wreck of an army, mainly of fugitives, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the citi- 
zens, destroyed the costly railway and 
wire suspension bridges over the Cum- 
berland. Besides the bridges, two valu- 
able steamboats, in process of conver- 
sion into gunboats, were destroyed, lest 
they should fall into the hands of the 
Union army, which was hourly expected. 
The week which ensued was one of utter 
panic and confusion. Sick and wounded 
soldiers were dying rapidly in the over- 
crowded, ill-appointed hospitals ; lawless 
soldiers were rioting, and plundering pri- 
vate houses ; a mob was contending with 
the military authorities for the public 
stores, of which Nashville had been one 
of the most important depots of the Con- 
federacy, which were at one time given 
to the people, at another withheld to be 
removed for the retreating army. Heavy 
rains meanwhile poured down upon the 
devoted region and added to the embar- 
rassments and melancholy of the scene. 
On the 25th, the Union forces were at 
the city to receive its surrender. The 
advance of the army which had followed 
in pursuit of Johnston, after his evac- 
uation of Bowling Green—the defences 
of which, when General Mitchel’s com- 
mand, after great exertions, reached the 
place, were found to be far less for- 
midable than had been supposed—had 
reached the neighborhood of Nashville, 
two days before, when it was agreed that 
the formal surrender of the city should 
be made to General Buell on his arrival. 
He was now present with General Mitch- 
el, and was waited upon at Edgefield, Op- 
posite the city, by a delegation of citizens, 


* General Johnston’s letter to Mr. Barksdale. 











headed by Mayor Cheatham, to whom, 
as at Clarksville, every assurance of 
safety and protection to the people, in 
their person and property, was given. 
In the meanwhile, on the same morning, 
one of Commodore Foote’s gunboats, with 
a number of transports, arrived, bring- 
ing General Nelson, with a considerable 
body of troops. The interview with the 
officers was considered satisfactory by 
the committee, and the mayor, in a pro- 
clamation, on the following day, “ re- 
spectfully requested that business be re- 
sumed, and that all our citizens, of every 
trade and profession, pursue their regu- 
lar vocations.” 

The same day, General Buell issued 
a general order to the army, from his 
headquarters at Nashville, congratula- 
ting his troops, ‘“‘that it has been their 
privilege to restore the national banner 
to the capitol of Tennessee. He believes 
that thousands of hearts in every part 
of the State, will swell with joy to see 
that honored flag reinstated in a position 
from which it was removed in the excite- 
ment and folly of an evil hour ; that the 
voice of her own people will soon proclaim 
its welcome, and that their manhood and 
patriotism will protect and perpetuate 
it.” Various injunctions were added, 
requiring a strict observance of the rights 
of property, and the protection of all 
peaceable citizens. ‘‘ We are in arms,” 
said he, ‘‘not for the purpose of invading 
the rights of our fellow countrymen any- 
where, but to maintain the integrity of 
the Union, and protect the Constitution 
under which its people have been pros- 
perous and happy.” 

Governor Harris, from his executive 
oflice at Memphis, whither the legislature 
had adjourned, issued on the 19th, a vio- 
lent proclamation deploring the fate of 
Fort Donelson, and declaring that Ten- 
nessee was ‘‘now to become the grand 
theatre, wherein a brave people will 
show to the world, by their heroism and 
suffering, that they are worthy to be, 
‘what they have solemnly declared them- 
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selves to be, freemen. Announcing that 
he would himself take the field at their 
head, as Governor of the State and com- 
mander-in-chief of its army, | call ‘said 
he, “upon every able-bodied man of the 
State, without regard to age, to enlist in 
its service. I command him who can 
obtain a weapon to march with our 
armies. I ask him who can repair or 
forge an arm, to make it ready at once 
for the soldier. I call upon every citi- 
zen to open his purse and his storehouses 
of provisions to the brave defenders of 
our soil. I bid the old and the young, 
wherever they may be, to stand as pic- 
kets to our struggling armies. “* * * 
You have done well and nobly, but the 
work is not yet accomplished. The 
enemy still flaunts his banner in your 
face ; his foot is upon your native soil ; 
the echo of his drum is heard in your 
mountains and valleys; hideous desola- 
tion will soon mark his felon track unless 
he is repelled. To you who are armed, 
and have looked death in the face, who 
have been tried and are the ‘ Old Guard,’ 
the State appeals to uphold her standard. 
Encirele that standard with your valor 
and your heroism, and abide the fortunes 
of war so long as an enemy of your State 
shall dare confront you. The enemy 
relies upon your forfeiture to reénlist, 
and makes sure of an easy victory in 
your want of endurance. Disappoint 
him ! ” 

In a message to the legislature the 
following day, Governor Harris stated, 
that since the passage of the State act of 
May, 1861,* he had organized and put 
into the field, for the confederate service, 
fifty-nine regiments of infantry, one regi- 
ment of cavalry, eleven cavalry battal- 
ions, and over twenty independent com- 
panies, mostly artillery. The Confeder- 
ate government had armed about fifteen 
thousand of these troops ; but to arm the 
remainder, Governor Harris had ‘ to 
draw heavily upon the sporting guns of 
our citizens.” 


* Ante, vol. i, p. 192. 








The new duties and responsibilities of 
a mixed civil and military character 
thrown upon the government by the oc- 
cupation of so considerable a portion of 
a State, in open hostility to the Union, 
were met by the appointment by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, of Senator Andrew John- 
son, as military Governor of Tennessee. 
The nomination was confirmed by the 
Senate on its presentation, on the 4th of 
March, and at the same time the rank of 
Brigadier-General was bestowed upon 
the new Governor. Fully armed with 
authority to establish a provisional goy- 
ernment in the State, Governor Johnson 
immediately left Washington, for the seat 
of his new duties, in company with the 
Hon. Horace Maynard, member of Con- 
gress from the Knoxville district of Ten- 
nessee, and the Hon. Emerson Etheridge, 
a loyal member of the previous Congress 
from eastern Tennessee, at present clerk 
of the House of Representatives. The 
party, accompanied by other prominent 
Union exiles, reached Nashville on the 
12th of March. Governor Johnson set 
himself at once to prepare the way for 
the restoration of the State to its legiti- 
mate position in the Union—a work 
which would probably have had a good 
prospect of success, had not the presence 
of the confederate armies on its soil, 
marked it out as the ‘‘dark and bloody 
ground” of desperate and continuous 
conflict. The capture of Nashville, had, 
in fact, only transferred the war from 
Kentucky to Tennessee, and the struggle 
was not likely to grow less desperate as 
it was brought nearer the strongholds of 
the rebel authority. 

In a speech to the citizens who had 
assembled before his hotel, on the evening 
immediately after his arrival, Governor 
Johnson reminded his hearers of the 
nature and progress of the rebellion, and 
the moderate and reasonable course taken 
by the government for its suppression. 
He found, he said, the State without 
authority, its executive, legislature, and 
judiciary dissolved, or in abeyance ; he 
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was there “ to give the protection of law, 
actively enforced, to her citizens, and, as 
speedily as may be, to restore her 2OV- 
ernment to the same condition as before 
the existing rebellion. * * Those who, 
through the dark and weary night of the 
rebellion, have maintained their allegi- 
ance to the Federal government, will be 
honored. The erring and misguided, 
will be welcomed on their return. While 
it may become necessary, in vindicating 
the violated majesty of the law, and in 
reasserting its imperial sway, to punish 
intelligent and conscious treason in high 
places, no merely retaliatory or vindic- 
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tive policy will be adopted. To those, 
especially, who in a private unofficial 
capacity have assumed an attitude of 


hostility to the government, a full and . 


complete amnesty for all past acts and 
declarations is offered, upon the one con- 
dition of their again yielding themselves 
peaceful citizens, to the just supremacy 
of the laws.” In this spirit, blending a 


| good share of sagacity with his patriotic 


impulses, Governor Johnson entered 
upon his task, and secured the peace 
and good order of this important city, 
under circumstances of no ordinary em- 
barrassment. 


CH A.P.T.ER: Ll. Yo. 


GENERAL BURNSIDE’S EXPEDITION TO NORTH CAROLINA, AND BATTLE OF ROANOKE 
ISLAND, FEB. 1862. 


Durine the last months of 1862, there 
was considerable activity at New York, 
in the preparation of the material for a 
combined military and naval expedition, 
which was understood to be placed di- 
rectly under the charge of General Am- 
brose Everett Burnside. This gentleman, 
a native of Indiana, a graduate of West 
Point, in 1847, and subsequently an 
artillery officer, actively engaged in the 
Mexican war, and on the frontier, re- 
signed his commission in the army, in 
1853, and then became engaged in Rhode 
Island in the manufacture of a breech- 
loading rifle invented by himself and 
bearing his name. He was thrown out 
of this pursuit, with considerable pecuni- 
ary embarrassment, by the failure of the 
Secretary of War, the secessionist Floyd, 
to provide as had been expected, for the 
employment of the weapon in the army. 


He then was employed as President of: 


the Land Office Department, and after- 
wards as Treasurer of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway, the company with which 
General McClellan was also connected, 
When the first military measures were 











taken for the suppression of the rebel- 
lion he was summoned by Governor 
Sprague of Rhode Island, where his 
merits were well known, to take com- 
mand of the Ist regiment of volunteets 
of that State. In the organization of the 
forces at Washington, previous to the bat- 
tle at Bull Run, he was assigned a Briga- 
dier’s command in the division of General 
Hunter, and, as we have seen, was fore- 
most in action in that engagement. His 
personal qualities were such as eminently 
fitted him for command ; active, energetic, 
and self-reliant, of shrewd military saga- 
city, united with practical experience, a 
keen disciplinarian, frank and pleasing in 
manner, he secured both the respect and 
the affection of his men. 

The entire military force of the expe- 
dition, as it was gathered at Annapolis, 
numbered about sixteen thousand men, 
comprising 15 regiments of infantry, a 
battalion of infantry, a battery of artil- 
lery, beside a large body of gumners for 
the armed vessels, capable of rendering 
service on land, and the sailors of the 
fleet. There were three army brigades, 
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FORCE OF THE EXPEDITION. 


each including five regiments. To the Ist, 
commanded by General John G. Foster, 
whose services in his command at Fort 
_ Sumter during the siege will be remem- 
bered, were assigned four Massachusetts 
regiments, the 23d, 24th, 25th, and 27th, 
and the 10th Connecticut. To the 2d, 
commanded by General Jesse L. Reno, 
of Pennsylvania, a graduate of West 
Point, of 1846, and afterwards employed 
in active service in the ordnance depart- 
ment, were assigned the 21st Massachu- 
setts, the 51st Pennsylvania, the 51st 
New York, the 9th New Jersey, and the 
6th New Hampshire. To the 3d, com- 
manded by General John G. Parke, of 
Pennsylvania, a graduate of West Point 
of 1849, and, previous to the war, en- 
gaged in many responsible employments 
in the Engineer corps, were assigned the 
4th, and a battalion of the 5th Rhode 
Island, the 8th and 11th Connecticut, the 
53d and 89th New York, and Belgier’s 
Rhode Island battery of one hundred 
and six men, one hundred and twenty 
horses, four 10-pounder Parrott guns, 
and two 12-pounder field howitzers. 
For the transportation of this force from 
the Chesapeake, with its various equip- 
ments, horses, arms, and supplies of coal, 
lumber, water, provisions, etc., there was 
employed a fleet of side-wheel steamers, 
armed propellers, and sailing vessels of 
varying denominations, numbering in all 
more than a hundred craft. 

In addition to this military array, an 
imposing naval squadron, numbering 
eighteen light-draught steam gunboats, 
with an armament of about fifty heavy 
rifle cannon accompanied the expedition. 
The command of this force and of the 
naval operations generally, was assigned 
to Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborough, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the North Atlan- 
tic Blockading Squadron, and was divided 
into two columns for active service, to be 
led by commanders 8. F. Hazard, and 
Stephen C. Rowan, of the United States 
Navy. ; 

The entire expedition was arranged 
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for peculiar service on the shores of 
North Carolina, within the waters of 
Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds, and for 
the most efficient codperation of its naval 
and military departments. For this pur- 
pose the guns of the fleet were so 
equipped with ship and field carriages, 
that they might be used either on the 
water or the land. There was also a 
thoroughly organized signal corps— 
formed of twenty-two lieutenants, and - 
sixty-six picked men of the various regi- 
ments—who, by a preconcerted system of 
waving of flags of different colors and 
sizes by day, and of torches by night, the 
movements indicating certain figures or 
cyphers readily translated, were enabled 
to communicate intelligence as might be 
needed either of the fleet or the army. 
In addition there were two extensive 
pontoon trains ; one, such as is employed 
by the French, of wooden boats, eight 
feet wide, and thirty-two feet long, to be 
placed in two parallel lines connected by 
a flooring ; the other, of the regular India- 
rubber pattern, familiar to our service, 
The guns carried by the fleet, were 
mostly of the newest construction of the 
steel rifled Wiard and Parrott patterns, 
with an effective range of from one and 
a half to two and a half miles. Thus 
armed and equipped, and laden with her 
precious freight of picked trained men, 
and a numerous array of staff officers, 
attached to the commander-in-chief and 
the several brigades, the Burnside Ex- 
pedition, after months of anxious pre- 
paration, set sail from the first rendez- 
vous at Annapolis, on the 9th of Janu- 
ary, 1862. Owing to dense fogs in the 
Chesapeake Bay, incident to the season, 
the next station at Fortress Monroe was 
not reached till midnight of the 10th. 
The next day without detention, the or- 
der was given to sail, and Sunday, the 
llth, saw the fleet at sea. It was now 
to be seen what fortune so numerous a 
band of vessels, many of small size, and 


;some of them dependent on the others 


for their progress and safety, would have 
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upon the broad Atlantic. As it was 
generally supposed, while the vessels 
were collecting, that they would be em- 
ployed inside of the capes of Virginia— 
every spot having been mentioned, from 
the Rappahannock to Elizabeth River— 
but little anxiety had been felt respecting 
their sea-going qualities. . Now, how- 
ever, the case was different. The un- 
usual inclemency of the season, and the 
proverbial dangers of Hatteras, whither 
it was now at once understood that the 
fleet was sailing, were highly suggestive 
of alarm for the safety of the frail barks ; 
while the storms which had beset the ex- 
peditions to Charleston and Port Royal, 
were not forgotten. Indeed, when it was 
understood that the route was seaward, 
a number of light-draught tug steamers, 
notwithstanding their charter engage- 
ments, much to its detriment, were with- 
drawn from the expedition. The event 
proved that there was no little hazard 
from the elements in the adventure. 
Sunday, the first day out, there was 
considerable embarrassment from the 
fog on the coast, which greatly impeded 
progress. Monday was clear, with a 
heavy wind and rough sea, which caused 
the vessels to labeveary heavily and some 
were obigea to cut loose from-=.the vessels 
they were towing. Noon, howevzer, of 
that day, saw most of them inside of uthe 
bar at Hatteras Inlet, their first southern: | 
destination, in time to escape the severe 
gale of Monday night and ‘Tuesday, 
which set in with extraordinary violence, 
even for this latitude of storms. The 
anchorage, however, was not of the best; 
the vessels were crowded together in a 
space quite too small for their accommo- 
dation, and were jostled with one another 
and suffered much in consequence. There 
were quiet waters, indeed, within Pam- 
lico Sound, but they could be reached 
only by a narrow channel over an inner 
bar or bulkhead, which except at high 
tide, when it barely furnished seven and 
a half feet of water, permitted none but 
vessels of the lightest draft to pass. Un- 





happily all were not alike in safety. The 
Grapeshot, one of the floating batteries 
towed by the steamer New Brunswick, 
was compelled to be abandoned before 
reaching the inlet, the men on board being 
with difficulty saved by the crew of the 
steamer. The larger vessels and a num- 
ber of schooners which had arrived, were 
compelled to remain at the anchorage out- 
side, where they were exposed to the full 
fury of the tempest. The steamer City 
of New York, a propeller of nearly six 
hundred tons, commanded by Capt. J. 
W. Nye, reached Hatteras on the after- 
noon of Monday, only to perish within 
sight of the shore. As she was endeav- 
oring to enter the inlet, she grounded on 
the bar, and was immediately exposed to 
the force of the breakers. Her officers 
and crew took to the rigging for safety. 
All that night and the next day, the ves- 
sel lay in this condition, at the mercy of 
the elements, beyond the reach of succor. 
It was not till Wednesday, that her crew 
were enabled to reach the shore. The last 
to leave the vessel, Mr. Shouerman, the 
second engineer, mounted the mast, cut 
down the flag and bore it wrapped round 
his body to the shore. ‘‘I meant,” said 
he, ‘‘either to die in its folds, or bring 
it safely to land.” The spirited act is 
enhanced by comparison with the con- 
duct of the first mate, who, with his com- 
panions, left the ship in the best boat as 
S<pon as she had struck. The loss of the 
vessel was very freely charged to the 
treacehery of the pilot. Suspicion, in fact, 
was €\erywhere an inevitable attendant 
of this\, unhappy struggle. The steamer 
lay a mapek fast breaking up upon the 
sand. he was laden with ammunition 
and military equipments. Four hundred 
barrels of gunpowder, fifteen hundred 
rifles, eigiht hundred shells, and other 
stores and” supplies, went down with her, 

‘Two darys later, on the seventeenth, the 
steamer Pocahontas, quite unseaworthy 
and commanded by a drunken captain, 
laden willy horses mostly belonging to 
the Rhod e Island regiment, went ashore 
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twelve miles north of Hatteras, and the 
horses, except a few which swam ashore, 
were lost. The Zouave, also, one of the 
gunboats, was sunk in the inlet, in con- 
sequence of an injury to her bottom, 
caused it is said, by overrunning her an- 
chors. She had been already weakened 
by sticking on Barnegat Shoals on her 
way to Annapolis. Her guns were saved. 
One or two schooners, also, laden with 
provisions and coal, were wrecked. 

None of these disasters, it was remar- 
kable, was attended with any loss of hu- 
man life. The occasion, however, was 
not to pass without this melancholy con- 
secration. On Wednesday, the 15th, 
while the ships were outside, a party set 
out for the shore from one of them, the 
Anne E. Thompson, which carried. the 
9th New Jersey regiment. They reached 
the land in safety, and were on their re- 
turn to the ship, when their boat was 
overturned by a wave, and three of the 
company, the Colonel of the regiment, 
Joseph W. Allen, the Surgeon, F. 8. 
Weller, and the second mate of the ves- 
sel, were drowned. When relief came 
the rest were saved, and the lifeless bod- 
ies of the two officers were recovered. 
Colonel Allen was a native of Burling- 
ton, who had been a civil engineer be- 
fore entering the army. He had been 
engaged in political life, and in the mili- 
tia service of his State, and his loss, with 
that of his fellow officer, was much re- 
gretted. Much anxiety was felt for the 
fate of the schooner carrying the Signal 
Corps, but she at length arrived, to the 
great joy of the squadron, bringing her 
passengers in safety, after having been 
tossed at sea in storm and tempest for 
more than a fortnight. 

With these disasters, which, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the fleet, and the 
perils of the place, and season, must be 
thought no more than the ordinary acci- 
dents incident to such a service, the Ex- 
pedition having overcome its first diffi- 
culties on the sea, had now to encounter 
a series of vexatious embarrassments in 
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its further passage to the destined scene 
of its operations in the waters within. 
Many of the vessels on which reliance 
had been placed for carrying the troops 
were found to be of too great draft, or 
too ‘heavily laden, for the transit. A 
New York regiment, the D’Epineuil Zou- 
aves, was sent back to Fortress Monroe 
for lack of appropriate means of enter- 
ing the Sound. The skill of the various 
commanders was tried to the uttermost 
in the preservation of the various ves- 
sels, and in attempts to secure their pas- 
sage through the pestilent, narrow, vio- 
lent channel, which would serve only a 
few hours at each tide. The work, an- 
noying enough under the most favorable 
conditions of the strait, was frequently 
rendered quite impracticable by the con- 
tinued ill temper of the weather which 
seemed spitefully to follow up the tem- 
pest-tossed flotilla. It was no more, 
however, than was to be expected at 
this wintry season in the latitude of 
Hatteras. At times the anxiety was in- 
creased by the want of water in some of 
the vessels not provided with salt water 
condensers, and the danger of passing 
from one to another to procure the 
needed supply. On one such occasion a 
purse was made up in gratitude to an 
adventurous boat’s crew which had vol- 
unteered for the duty. 

The whole month of January was ex- 
pended in the worrying process of study- 
ing the humors, and taking advantage of 
the kindlier opportunities of what Com- 
modore Goldsborough, in the dispatch 
announcing the final passage of his gun- 
boats, calls “this perplexing gut.” At 
length, however, by the unwearied exer- 
tions and ability of General Burnside 
and his faithful officers and men, dili- 
gently assisting in the unexpected and 
laborious work, what with temporarily 
relieving one and another of the vessels 
of their living freight, and by dint of 
prudent management, the fleet was fairly 
embarked on Pamlico Sound, and re- 
ported ready for. action. 
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The unavoidable delay in its opera- 
tions had given the enemy, who had 
every facility through the newspapers 
of becoming acquainted with the gen- 
eral character and extent of the Ex- 
pedition, an opportunity of providing 
against its attacks; and they had ac- 
cordingly strengthened the defences, and 
congregated a large body of North Car- 
olina and Virginia troops at Roanoke Is- 
land, a position commanding the channel 
which separates the waters of Pamlico 
and Albemarle Sounds. Their exact 
force was not known, but it was well 
understood that it was formidable, that 
it was securely entrenched, with various 
fortifications along the shore, and had 
the protection of a fleet of gunboats, 
with, of course, the means of reinforce- 
ment from the north by the open com- 
munication beyond. If, as was intimat- 


ed, it was the intention of General Burn- 
side to gain possession of the coast line 
of railway, at its most important station, 
at Weldon, on the border of the State, 


or cut off the supplies of Norfolk in its 
rear, it was evident that he must open 
the way to the upper waters of Albe- 
marle Sound. ‘The enemy in his neigh- 
borhood, at any rate, must be dislodged, 
and an attack upon Roanoke was conse- 
quently inevitable. 

The military and naval forces having 
been thoroughly organized and assigned 
their respective parts in the movement, 
the Expedition set sail from Hatteras in 
that direction on the morning of the 5th 
of February. Fifteen gunboats of Com- 
modore Goldsborough’s naval squadron 
led the way, followed at an interval of 
a mile by the armed transports, side- 
wheel steamers, and numerous retinue of 
the army divisions. The naval vessels, 
placed by Flag-Officer Goldsborough un- 
der the immediate command of Comman- 
der Rowan, were formed in three sepa- 
ratecolumns, commanded respectively by 
Lieutenants Reed Werden, Alexander 
Murray, and H. K. Davenport. The 
day was clear, with the wind from the 








north-west, and there was much anima- 
tion in the scene, as the entire fleet of 
seventy vessels slowly traversed the dis- 
tance, some thirty miles, to Roanoke. 
At sunset they anchored within sight of 
the island. The next day was foggy and 
wet, and nothing was undertaken beyond 
a reconnoissance of Croatan Sound, as the 
passage is called which separates Roan- 
oke from the mainland. The channel was 
reported clear to the upper end of the 
island, where the rebel gunboats were 
found to be stationed. Friday, the fol- 
lowing day, like its predecessor, was 
fogey in the morning, but about ten in 
the forenoon cleared up sufficiently for 
the advance. Commodore Goldsborough 
then gave the necessary orders, and 
hoisted the signal, consecrated by Lord 
Nelson, ‘‘ This day our Country expects 
every man to do his duty.” It was re- 
ceived with enthusiam as the fleet went 
forward. An active and daring bom- 
bardment of Fort Bartow, at Pork Point, 
on the upper part of the island, ensued, 
doing considerable damage to the work, 
and setting on fire the barracks beyond, 
with but little loss or personal injury to 
either assailants or defenders, while an- 
other portion of the gunboats, unable 
to come to close quarters with the ene- 
my’s vessels, in consequence of their 
shelter behind a blockade of sunken ves- 
sels and double row of stakes which had 
been planted across the Sound, engaged 
them, with little or no damage, at long 
range. The rebel squadron of seven 
vessels was commanded by Flag-Officer 
W. F. Lynch, late a lieutenant in the 
United States service, widely known by 
his published account of an expedition to 
the Holy Land, which he had conducted 
under the auspices of the Government, 
while on duty in the Mediterranean. At 
the close of this action of the 7th, he re- 
ported the Curlew, his largest steamer, 
sunk, and the Forest, a propeller, dis- 
abled. Several of his officers and men 
were wounded, and his stock of ammu- 
nition was quite exhausted. “In all 
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probability,” he wrote, “the contest 
will be renewed to-morrow. I have 
decided, after receiving the guns from 
the wreck of the Curlew, to proceed 
direct with the squadron to Elizabeth 
City, and send express to Norfolk for 
ammunition. Should it arrive in time, 
we will return to aid in the defence ; if 
not, will there make a final stand, and 
blow up the vessels rather than they 
shall fall into the hands of the enemy.” 
In the afternoon, the army transports 
came up, and preparations were made 
for landing the troops on the island. The 
place chosen for this purpose was situ- 
ated on the west shore some distance 
below the first battery, and bore the 
promising title, Ashly’s Harbor. It, 
however, afforded but little facility for 
a debarkation. The water was shallow, 
and the smaller steamers of the trans- 
ports could approach the shore only at a 
distance. A boat, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Andrews of the 9th New York, 
and manned by ten members of the 
Rhode Island regiment, who had volun- 
teered for the perilous service, was sent 
forward to sound out a channel of ap- 
proach. After this work was performed, 
and when the boat was nearing the land, 
it was fired into from a party previously 
concealed by the tall grass on the bank, 
and one of the men, Charles Vial, of 
Providence, was desperately wounded. 
When the troops were about to land 
there were some indications of a rebel 
force at hand to contest the passage to 
the shore, but it was quickly dispersed 
by a discharge of shrapnel from one of 
the gunboats into the sheltering woods. 
The landing was then effected with great 
precision, but the men were compelled to 
wade several hundred feet through the 
water, sinking at every step in the soft 
ooze. This cheerless process was going 
on through the afternoon, evening, and a 
good portion of the night, the usual in- 
clemency of which, at this season, was 
aggravated by a cold rain storm, till 
some eleven thousand men were left on 





the shore utterly unsheltered amidst the 
discomforts of the weather. This, with 
an uncounted enemy before them on un- 
tried ground, was sufficiently discourag- 
ing, but the morning found them ready 
for battle, as General Foster, the com- 
mander of the day, promptly organized 
the brigades and regiments for the deci- 
sive attack. He himself led the way 
with his brigade supporting a six-how- 
itzer battery, in charge of Midshipman 
B. F. Porter. The brigades of Generals 
Reno and Parke followed in order. The 
road which they pursued, leading toward 
the centre of the island, was wet and 
swampy, and closely environed with 
woods. ‘‘After fording a creek,” to 
pursue the narrative in the words of an 
intelligent observer of the events of the 
day, ‘General Foster’s force came up 
with the enemy’s pickets, who fired their 
pieces and ran. Striking the main road 
the brigade pushed on, and after march- 
ing a mile and a half, came in sight of 
the enemy’s position. To properly un- 
derstand its great strength, in addition 
to what skillful engineering had done, the 
reader will bear in mind that the island, 
which is low and sandy, is cut up and 
dotted with marshes and lagoons. On 
the right and left of the enemy a morass, 
deemed impassable, stretched out nearly 
the entire width of the island. The up- 


|per and lower part of the island being 
| connected by the narrow neck on which 


the battery was situated, and across which 
lay the road, the battery of three guns 
had been located so as to rake every inch 
of the narrow causeway, which, for some 
distance was the only approach to the 
work. General Foster immediately dis- 
posed his forces for attack, by placing 
the 25th Massachusetts, supported by 
the 23d Massachusetis, in line, and 
opened with musketry and cannon. The 
enemy replied hotly with artillery and 
infantry. While they were thus en- 
gaged, the 27th Massachusetts came up, 
and were ordered by General Foster to 
the left of the enemy in the woods, where 
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the rebel sharpshooters were stationed. 
The 10th Connecticut was placed in sup- 
port of the 25th Massachusetts. . General 
Reno now came up with his brigade, con- 
sisting of the 21st Massachusetts, 51st 
New York, 51st Pennsylvania, and 9th 
New Jersey, and pushing through the 
swamps and tangled undergrowth, took 
up a position on the right, with the view 
of turning the enemy. This was done 
with the greatest alacrity. Meanwhile, 
the contest raged hotly in front, our men 
behaving gallantly, not wavering for a 
moment. The Massachusetts men vied 
with the men of Connecticut ; those of 
New York and New Jersey courageous- 
ly supporting their brethren of Pennsyl- 
vania. Our troops were gradually over- 
coming the difficulties which impeded 
their approach, and though fighting at 
great disadvantage, and suffering severe- 
ly, were making a steady advance. Reg- 
ulars were never more steady. General 
Burnside was near the place of landing, 
hurrying up the reserves, receiving re- 
ports, and, so far as practicable, giving 
orders. 

“General Foster was in active com- 
mand on the ground. His brave and 
collected manner, the skillfulness with 
which he, as well as General Reno and 
General Parks, manceuvred their forces, 
their example in front of the line,-and 
their conduct in any aspect, inspired the 
troops to stand where even older soldiers 
would have wavered. In this they were 
seconded nobly by officers of every grade. 
General Parks, who had come up with 
the 4th Rhode Island, 8th Connecticut, 
and 9th New York, gave timely and gal- 
lant support to the 23d and 27th Massa- 
chusetts. The ammunition of our artil- 
lery getting short, and our men having 
suffered severely, a charge was the only 
method of dislodging the enemy. At 
this juncture, Major Kimball, of Hawkins’ 
Zouaves, (New York 9th,) offered to lead 
the charge, and storm the battery with 
the bayonet. ‘You are the man, the 9th 


the regiment, and this the moment! Zou- 











aves, storm the battery! Forward!” 
was General Foster’s reply. They start- 
ed on the run, yelling like devils, cheered 
by our forces’ on every side. Colonel 
Hawkins, who was leading two companies 
in the flank movement, joined his regi- 
ment on the way. On they went, with 
fixed bayonets, shouting ‘‘Zou! Zou! 
Zou!” into the battery, cheered more 
loudly than ever. ‘The rebels, taking 
fright, as the Zouaves started, went out 
when they went in, leaving pretty much 
everything behind them, not even stop- 
ping to spike their guns, or take away 
their dead and wounded, that had not 
been removed. General Foster immedi- 
ately reformed his brigade, while General 
Reno, with the 21st Massachusetts and 
9th New York, went in pursuit. Follow- 
ing in quick time, General Foster over- 
took General Reno, who had halted to 
make a movement to cut off the retreat 
of a body of rebels, numbering between 
800 and 1,000, on the left, near Wier’s 
Point, and not far from the upper bat- 
tery. Taking a part of his force, Gen- 
eral Reno pushed on in that direction. 
It being understood that there was a two- 
gun battery near Shallowbag Bay, Colo- 
nel Hawkins, with his Zouaves, was dis- 
patched in that direction. 

‘‘General Foster pushed on at double- 
quick with the 24th Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed by an adequate force, in the tracks 
of the rebels, who, panic-stricken, were 
fleeing at the top of their speed, throw- 
ing away, as they went, guns, equipments, 
everything, so that the road for miles 
was strewn with whatever the fugitives 
could disencumber themselves of. Thus 
was the pursuit kept up for five or six 
miles, when General Foster, as he was 
close on the heels of the enemy, was met 
by a flag of truce, borne by Colonel Pool, 
of the 8th North Carolina, with a mes- 
sage from Colonel Shaw, of the North 
Carolina forces, and now senior officer in 
command, asking what terms of capitula- 
tion would be granted. General Foster's 
answer was, ‘ Unconditional surrender.’ 
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Colonel Pool wanted to know how much 
time would be granted. ‘No longer than 
will enable you to report to your senior.’ 
Colonel Pool retired, and, after waiting 
for what he supposed was sufficient length 
of time without a reply, General Foster 
commenced closing on the enemy, when 
Major Stevenson, of the 24th Massachu- 
setts, who had gone with Colonel Pool to 
receive Colonel Shaw’s answer, appeared 
with a message that General Foster’s 
terms were accepted. The usual forms 
of capitulation were gone through, and 
about 2,000 rebels laid down their arms. 
They were variously affected. Some of 
them had arrived from Norfolk the same 
morning, and they joked and swore by 
turns at the way they had been led into 
the trap. The celebrated Wise Legion, 
among the captives, were disposed to be 
considerably uproarious. Some of the 
officers expressed themselves glad that 
the result was as it was, and appeared to 
be well satisfied. As a general thing, 
utter dismay and astonishment prevailed. 
Meanwhile, General Reno had pushed on, 
and camé up with a body of about 800 
rebels, commanded by Colonel Jordan, 
who surrendered his entire force uncon- 
ditionally, and afterward stacked their 
arms in the presence of the victors. 
Colonel Hawkins, finding the two-gun 
battery on Shallowbag Bay deserted, took 
possession of it, and shortly after came 
up with a body of rebel fugitives, about 
200, whom he took prisoners. Wise here 
undertook to escape in a boat, and with 
others had already moved off, when he 
received three shots, one of them through 
his lungs, wounding him mortally. The 
batteries which the rebels had construct- 
ed on the island fell with this surrender. 
Indeed, the surrender to General Foster 
included all the defences and forces on 
the island. 

‘« After completing the surrender, Gen- 
eral Foster immediately returned to 
report the result to General Burnside. 
At the same time, a force was started for 
the Pork Point battery, to take it’ by 





storm, should it hold out. But the rebels 
had fled: our troops entered the battery 
unopposed, and at quarter past four the 
stars and stripes floated from four points of 
the work. The rebels had already left the 
two batteries above. The expedition 
against the barricade had pushed its way 
through into the waters of Albemarle, and 
at that moment we had possession of that 
chain of sounds, whose strategic import- 
ance had been recognized and acknowl- 
edged on both sides by making it the 
scene of so important operations. Our 
forces, as they flung out the Union ban- 
ner from Pork Point battery, were wel- 
comed by a burst of cheers from the gun- 
boats and transports in the sound. Flag- 
Officer Goldsborough immediately hoisted 
the signal ‘‘ The fort is ours,” which called 
forth long-continued cheers, and were 
responded to by our brave men in the | 
battery. Simultaneously with these 
scenes of triumph, another was being 
enacted on the opposite side of the sound, 
which is here about five miles across. 
The rebel steamer Curlew, which in the 
conflict the afternoon previous had been 
disabled by a shell exploding in her hold, 
and which, to prevent her sinking, had 
been run ashore under the battery on 
Redstone Point, was at this moment set 
on fire by the rebels to prevent her fall- 
ing into our hands. The battery and 
barracks were also set on fire, and a 
cloud of smoke and a sheet of flame rose 
over the scene. It was the rebel sign 
that all was lost. The other rebel steam- 
ers had already disappeared up Albe- 
marle Sound. The schooners, which in 
the morning had landed on Weir’s Point 
the rebel force from Norfolk, had sudden- 
ly left, taking what few men they could 
snatch from the tide of disaster which 
was sweeping onward. ‘The fire which 
had been lit at Redstone Point continued 
to burn, and illuminated the darkening 
sky. The magazine of the battery ex- 
ploded with the noise of thunder, sending 
up a sheet of flame high in the air, suc- 
ceeded by a gloom which seemed to ren- 
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der the scene symbolic of the rebellion 
in its last throes.” 

Colonel Edward Ferrero, in command 
of the 51st New York volunteers, which, 
in company with the Massachusetts 21st, 
took the rebel battery in flank on its 
right, claims in his report the honor, for 
the company of Captain Wright of his 
regiment, of first planting the American 
flag in the fort. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Maggi, in command of the Massachusetts 
regiment, also commemorates the share 
of his men in this crowning incident of 
the day. After describing the passage 
of the swamp in face of the enemy, he 
says, in his report to General Reno, 
‘“ At the edge of the swamp and in front 
of me, was an exposed ground of one 
hundred yards. The regiment once in 
line, I charged that distance and ordered 
the men to lie down and load, covered 
by a small natural elevation. During 
that march we suffered four or five min- 
utes a thick fire, and lost fifteen men. 
The battery was already flanked. You 
came and said to me: ‘ Charge and take 
it!’ We arose and did so. At our 
left flank, were three companies of the 
olst New York. Our State color was 
the first on the battery, afterward the 
flag of the 51st, then, immediately after, 
our regimental flag. One of our men 
found in the battery a rebel flag, with 
the motto: ‘Aut vincere, aut mori.” 


Thus gallantly was the capture of Roan- 


ake effected, with what resolution, may 
be estimated from the disparity in the 
numbers killed and wounded, of the 
assailants and defenders. While the 
Union loss is stated at 50 killed, and 
222 wounded that of the enemy, was 16 
killed and 39 wounded.* ‘The rebels, 
though opposed by superior numbers, 
had the advantage of fighting from well- 
guarded positions and behind intrench- 
ments. The opinion was freely ex- 
pressed at Richmond, that they should 
have made a more obstinate resistance. 
‘““Knough is known,” said President Jef- 


* New York Herald, Record of the Rebellion, for 1862. 
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ferson Davis, in his message to the Con- 
federate Congress at the close of the 
month, ‘‘of the surrender of Roanoke Is- 
land to make us feel that it was deeply 
humiliating, however imperfect may have 
been the preparation for defence.” 
Among the Union losses, were two 
officers, who fell much lamented by their 
commander and the army. One of these, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vigier de Monteil, 
was a native of France. The-son of an 
officer of the army of Napoleon, he had 
passed his life from boyhood in the service 
of his country, in which he had attained 
the rank of First Lieutenant of Artillery. 
Compelled to leave France after the re- 
volution of 1848, in consequence of his re- 
publican opinions, he sought refuge in the 
United States, and made his home at 
New York, where like many of his coun- 
trymen in exile in other days, he honor- 
ably supported himself by teaching his 
native language. At the first call of his 
adopted country, the old soldier sprang 
to arms and became Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the regiment of volunteers known as 
the D’Epineuil Zouaves. When this 
regiment was sent back from Hatteras by 
General Burnside, De Monteil remained 
behind, and accompanied the army to 
Roanoke. On the day of the battle, he 
had taken a Sharp’s rifle, as a volunteer, 
and joined the ranks of the 9th New 
York, Hawkins’ Zouaves. When the 
order to charge was given he was found 
among the foremost cheering the men in 
the onset, and as he advanced to the as- 
sault, he fell, killed on the instant by a 
ball through the head. ‘The last I saw 
of him alive,” says Colonel Hawkins, in 
a letter of condolence to the widow of 
this gallant man, ‘‘he was standing on a 


‘fallen tree, urging my men on to the 


charge. The last words I heard him 
utter were, ‘ Charge, mcs enfans ; charge, 
Zouaves!’ No soldier ever more gal- 
lantly acted or more nobly fell. He was 
the bravest of the brave, and truly pa- 
triotic, and died in one of the best causes 
for which man has ever fought.” In an 
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order of the day, at Roanoke Island, | ‘‘ About ten o’clock,” says the narrative 


General Burnside ‘desiring to express 
his deep respect for the memory of a 
gallant soldier,” gave the name of De 
Monteil to one of the batteries captured 
in the action. 

Coupled with this officer in gallantry, 
General Burnside, in his dispatch, re- 
cords the name of Colonel Charles Lam- 
_bert Russell, of the 10th Connecticut 
volunteers. A native of that State, a 
resident of Birmingham, where he was 
engaged in business, he had for many 
years served as. an officer of militia, when 
the rebellion called him to the field as 
Adjutant of the 2d Connecticut volun- 
teers. He wasat the battle of Bull Run, 
his name appearing in the report of Col- 
onel Keyes, honorably mentioned for his 
‘conspicuous gallantry in defending the 
regimental colors during the retreat.” 
He subsequently raised a company for 
the 8th Connecticut volunteers in the 
new enlistments, from which which he was 
promoted, to the command of the 10th. 
He fell in the charge at Roanoke, at the 
head of his men. No external wound 
being found upon his body he was sup- 
posed to have been killed by the concus- 
sion of a cannon ball. 

Captain O. Jennings Wise, ‘‘ the fight- 
ing editor of the Richmond Enquirer,” 
the most noted of the confederate officers 
who fell in this engagement, was the son 
of General Henry A. Wise, former Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. The latter, whose 
movements we have followed in the 
western part of the State, was at the 
time of the action, in command at Nag’s 
Head, on the spit of sand between Roa- 
noke and the ocean, from whence he 
sent, on the morning of the 7th, a bat- 
talion of the ‘‘Wise Legion,” to the 
island in command of his son. A 
severe attack of pleurisy prevented 
General Wise taking further part in the 
engagement than to forward troops to the 
field. On the morning of the 8th, Cap- 
tain Wise was in command on the left of 
the fort where the main action occurred. 


of the engagement, published in the 
Leichmond Enquirer, “ finding his bat- 
talion exposed to the galling fire of a 
regiment, turning to Captain Coles, (of 
his own regiment, the 46th Virginia) he 
said, ‘This fire is very hot ; tell Colonel 
Anderson we must fall back or be rein- 
forced.’ Captain Coles turned to pass 
the order and was shot through the heart, 
dying instantly. Captain Wise was 
wounded, first in the arm and next 
through the lungs, which latter wound 
threw him to the ground. He was borne 
to the hospital in charge of the gallant 
Surgeon Coles, and received two addi- 
tional wounds while being borne from 
the field. That evening Surgeon Coles 
put him into a boat to send him to Nag’s 
Head, but the enemy fired upon it, and 
he was obliged to return. The enemy 
seemed to regret this and treated him 
him very kindly, taking him out of the 
boat on a mattress and starting back to 
the hospital. The next day about eleven 
o’clock, A. M., he calmly and in his per- 
fect senses, without suffering, softly 
passed away. Colonel Hawkins, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Betts of the 9th New 
York regiment, were with him when he 
died, and wept like generous-hearted 
soldiers. The former said, ‘There is a 
brave man.’” 

The dispatches of General Burnside 
and Flag Officer Goldsborough, announ- 
cing the victory to General McClellan 
and Secretary Welles, celebrate the 
courage of their respective commands, 
and especially the fidelity with which 
their plans, formed before the expedition 
left Hatteras, had been carried out. “It 
is enough to say,” wrote General Burn- 
side, ‘‘ that the officers and men of both 
arms of the service have fought gal- 
rlantly.” ‘‘ Roanoke Island,” wrote Flag 
Officer Goldsborough on the 9th, ‘‘is 
ours. The military authorities struck to 
us yesterday. Their means of defence 
were truly formidable, and they were 
used with a determination worthy of a 
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better cause. They consisted of two 
elaborately constructed works, mounting 
together twenty-two heavy guns, three 
of them being 100-pounders, rifled. 
Four other batteries mounting together 
twenty guns, a large proportion of them 
being also of large calibre, and some of 
them rifled ; eight steamers, mounting 
‘YO guns each, and each having a rifled 
gun with the diameter of a 32-pounder, 
a prolonged obstruction of sunken vessels 
and spiles to thwart our advance, and, 
altogether, a body of men numbering 
scarcely less than 5,000, of whom 3,000 
are now our prisoners.” 

President Lincoln associating this new 
victory at Roanoke with the recent suc- 
cess at Fort Henry, commemorated both 
achievements by a general order. “The 
President, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, returns thanks to 
Brigadier-General Burnside, and Flag- 
Officer Goldsborough, to General Grant, 
and Flag-Officer Foote, and the land and 
uaval forces under their respective com- 
mands, for their gallant achievements in 
the capture of Fort Henry and Roanoke 
Island. While it will be no ordinary 
pleasure for him to acknowledge and 
reward, in becoming manner, the valor 
of the living, he also recognizes his duty 
to pay fitting honor to the memory of 
the gallantdead. The charge at Roanoke 
Island, like the bayonet charge at Mill 
Spring, proves that the close grapple 
and sharp steel, and loyal and patriotic 
soldiers, must always put rebels and 
traitors to flight. The late achievements 
of the Navy show that the flag of the 
Union, once borne in proud glory around 
the world by naval heroes, will soon 
again float over every rebel city and 
stronghold, and that it shall forever be 
honored and respected as the emblem of 
liberty and union in every land, and 
upon every sea.’”* 

The victory at Roanoke Island was 
immediately followed up by an expedi- 
tion in command of Captain Rowan sent 


* Order Washington, February 15th, 1862, 





in pursuit of the fleet of the enemy which 
had fled up the Albemarle Sound, a dis- 
tance of some thirty or forty miles, into 
Pasquotank river toward Elizabeth City. 
The squadron of Captain Rowan, num- 
bering fourteen vessels, sailed from Roa- 
noke on the afternoon of Sunday, the 
day after the surrender, and arrived at 
the: mouth of the river at night. The 
following morning, the 10th, the fleet as- 
cended the river and at eight o’clock came 
in presence of the enemy’s gunboats con- 
sisting of seven steamers and a schooner 
armed with two heavy 32-pounders, 
drawn up in front of the city. On giv- 
ing chase, it was found, says Lieutenant 
Quackenbush, the commander of the 
United States Steamer Delaware, the 
flag-ship of Captain Rowan, in his spirited 
report, ‘‘that the enemy had a battery 
of four guns on our left, and one of one 
gun in the town facing us. At six min- 
utes past nine, 4. M., engaged gunboats 
and battery, and closed in fast upon them, 
filling the air with shot and shell. At 
twenty-five minutes past nine, a. m., the 
schooner struck her colors and was found 
to be on fire. About the same time, the 
rebel flag on the battery at Cobb’s Point 
was taken down and waved, apparently 
as a signal for the rebel gunboats. Wil- 
liam F’. Lynch, Flag-Officer, was in com- 
mand of the fort. This signal was after- 
wards ascertained to be an order for the 
evacuation of the rebel gunboats. They 
immediately ran close in shore, and were 
instantaneously abandoned and set on 
fire by their crews, some of whom es- 
caped in boats, and others, jumping over- 
board, swam and waded to the shore. 
Lieutenant-Commanding Quackenbush, 
now gave the order to his aid, F. R. Cur- 
tis, to man the cutter and bring off a re- 
bel flag for Commander Rowan. J. H. 
| Raymond, acting Master’s Mate, together 
with a part of his division, immediately 
jumped in the boat with F. R. Curtis, 
and boarded the rebel steamer Fanny, 
Which was at the time on fire, and haul- 
ed down the rebel flag ; then proceeded 











“THE MAN WHO SAT ON THE POWDER.” 








on shore to the battery, and Mr. Ray- 
mond then planted the Stars and Stripes, 
and returned on board the Delaware, 
which was moored to the wharf at Eliza- 
beth City, at forty-five minutes past nine 
o'clock, in the forenoon, thus ending one 
of the shortest and most brilliant engage- 
ments which has occurred during this 
unfortunate civil war.” 

In this engagement, the enemy were 
doubtless looking for an encounter at 
long range, when their guns might have 
inflicted more serious damage, but Com- 
mander Rowan had, as we have just seen, 
provided another plan. of attack. Re- 
gardless of the guns of the enemy, he 
pushed on without returning a shot until 
within three-quarters of a mile of the fort, 
when his vessels opened fire and dashed 
upon the rebel gunboats, driving into 
them and running them down. One only 
of the vessels was saved from destruction, 
the Ellis, whose Commander, Captain 
Cooke, was wounded and taken prisoner. 
After the gunboats were abandoned, the 
rebels commenced setting fire -to the 
principal buildings in Elizabeth City, 
which had been deserted by most of its 
inhabitants. The prompt assurances of 
protection of Commander Rowan, how- 
ever, checked this insane proceeding. 
In reference to this matter; in a general 
order. after the action, he expressed his 
gratification, ‘‘ at.the evidence of the high 
discipline of the crews, in refraining from 
trespassing, in the slightest degree, upon 
the private property of defenceless peo- 
ple in a defenceless town. The generous 
offer to go. on shore and extinguish the 
flames, applied by the torch of a vandal 
soldiery upon the houses of its own de- 
fenceless women and children, is a strik- 
ing evidence of the justness of our cause, 
and must have its effect in teaching our 
deluded countrymen a lesson in humanity 
and civilization.” ‘The Union loss in this 
encounter, was, two killed» and several 
wounded. Of the enemy, says a corres- 
pondent, in his description of the scene, 
‘“many were killed bv the bayonet and 
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revolver in this hand-to-hand fight, and 
sunk beneath the water. The slaughter 
was fearful.’””* 

An extraordinary act of bravery is 
recorded of a gunner’s mate in this ac- 
tion. As the Valley City, one of the 
Union fleet, was engaged with the ene- 
my, a shell from their battery entered 
the vessel and exploded by the maga- 
zine, where John Davis was passing out 
powder for the guns. Seeing the danger, 
he protected an open barrel of powder 
with his body, actually seating himself 
upon it, and remained in that position 
till the flames were extinguished. The 
heroic act was reported by Lieutenant 
Chaplin, the commander of the Valley 
City, to Flag-Officer Goldsborough, who 
brought it to the notice of the Navy De- 
partment, recommending ‘‘the gallant 
and noble sailor” to special considera- 
tion. Secretary Welles promptly replied 
to this communication by conferring the 
appointment on Davis of acting gunner— 
a substantial promotion, which raised his 
salary from twenty-five dollars a month 
to a thousand dollars a year. A popu- 
lar subscription was also started in New 
York by W. C. Bryant, Elias Wade, Jr., 
and others, for ‘‘ the man who sat on the 
powder,” which resulted in the payment 
to him of eleven hundred dollars. In 
the correspondence connected with this 
matter, Lieutenant Chaplin gave the fol- 
lowing account of the brave recipient : 
“John Davis is a native of Finland, 
Russia proper; and has been a citizen 
of the United States for twenty-five 
years—fifteen of which he has spent in 
the merchant marine, and ten years in 
various vessels of the naval service in 
this country. His age is forty-two years. 
He has no family. Such is his history. 
As to his character: he was received on 
board my vessel while in the Potomac 
river as coxswain, along with the crew 
of a launch, to shelter in the exigencies 
of the service, and [ very soon marked 





* Correspondence of the New York Tribune, February 
15th, 1862." 
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him as a thorough seaman, and a man 
who, under all circumstances, was pru- 
dentially interested in the general details 
of duty on board this vessel. He is of 
staid, solid habits.” * 

Elizabeth City was taken possession of 
by the Union forces the day after the en- 
gagement. On the 12th, Edenton, at the 
west end of Albemarle Sound, was visit- 
ed by a portion of the flotilla under com- 
mand of Lieutenant A. Maury. On the 
approach of the vessels to the town, part 
of a flying artillery regiment, variously 
estimated at from one to three hundred, 
fled precipitately without firing a shot. 
‘“Among the results of the expedition,” 
adds Lieutenant Maury in his report, 
‘are the destruction of eight cannon, 
and one schooner on the stocks at Eden- 
ton. We captured two schooners in the 
Sound ; one loaded with four thousand 
bushels of corn. We also took six bales 
of cotton from the custom-house wharf.” 
Lieutenant Jeffers, the next day, with 
several of the vessels of the fleet, pro- 
ceeded to the Chesapeake and Albemarle 
canal, the thoroughfare between Curri- 
tuck and the upper counties, for the pur- 
pose of obstructing its use. A body of 
rebels were found engaged with the same 
object. They fled on the arrival of the 
Union party, who completed their work 
by sinking two schooners in the mouth 
of the canal. » 

A few days after, on the 19th, the flo- 
tilla, under Commander Rowan, set out 
from Edenton for a reconnoissance of the 
Chowan river as far as Winton and the 
Roanoke river, on the opposite side of 
the Sound to Plymouth. On approach- 
ing Winton, the United States. steamer 
Perry, having on board Colonel Haw- 
kins with a company of his regiment, 
was fired into with a volley of musketry 
from the high bank on the shore. In re- 
taliation, the town was shelled, and, with 
the exception of the church, which was 
spared, burnt by the Union troops. 

On the 18th of February, Flag- 


* Correspondence, ete., Huening Post, July 5, 1862. 
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Officer Goldsborough and General Burn- 


side issued the following joint procla- 
mation, in words of earnest entreaty, 
addressed to the people of North Caro- 
lina: 

“The mission of our joint expedition 
is not to invade any of your rights, but 
to assert the authority of the United 
States, and to close with you the desola- 
ting war brought upon your state by 
comparatively a few bad men in your 
midst. Influenced infinitely more by the 
worst passions of human nature than by 
any show of elevated reason, they are 
still urging you astray, to gratify their 
unholy purposes. They impose upon 
your credulity by telling of wicked and 
even diabolical intentions on our part ; 
of our desire to destroy your freedom, 
demolish your property, liberate your 
slaves, injure your women, and such like 
enormities ; all of which, we assure you, 
is not only ridiculous, but utterly and 
willfully false. We are Christians as 
well as yourselves, and we profess to 
know full well, and to feel profoundly, 
the sacred obligations of the character. 
No apprehensions need be entertained 
that the demands of humanity or justice 
will be disregarded. We shall inflict no 
injury, unless forced to do so by your 
own acts, and upon this you may confi- 
dently rely. Those men are your worst 
enemies. They, in truth, have drawn 
you into your present condition, and are 
the real disturbers of your peace and 
the happiness of your firesides. We in- 
vite you, in the name of the Constitution, 
and in that of virtuous loyalty and civil- 
ization, to separate yourselves at once 
from these malign influences, to return to 
your allegiance, and not compel us to 
resort further to the force under our con- 
trol. The Government asks only that its 
authority may be recognized; and, we 
repeat, in no manner or way does it de- 
sire to interfére with your laws, constitu- 
tionally established, your institutions of 
any kind whatever, your property of any 
sort, or your usages in any respect.” 







A proclamation of Governor Henry 
T. Clark, of North Carolina, issued a few 
days after, was in striking contrast with 
this generous appeal. Calling upon the 
citizens to supply the requisition for 
troops of the president of the Confeder- 
ate States and to volunteer for the de- 
fence of the state, the governor denounced 
the advance of the Union forces as an 
attempt ‘‘ to deprive us of liberty. prop- 
erty, and all that we hold dear as a self- 
governing and free people. We must 
resist him at all hazards and by every 
means in our power. He wages a war 
for our subjugation—a war forced upon 
us in wrong and prosecuted without right, 
and in a spirit of vengeful wickedness 
without a parallel in the history of war- 
fare among civilized nations. * * * The 
enemy is redoubling his efforts and 
straining every nerve to overrun our 
country and subjugate us to his domina- 
tion—his avarice and ambition. Already 
is it proposed in their Congress to estab- 
lish a territorial government in a portion 
of our state. Now is the time to prove 


Tue birthday of Washington, 1862, 
marks an important period in the history 
of the war. On both sides the occasion 
was accepted to give renewed vigor and 
impetus to the struggle. At Richmond, 
it was memorable as the day of the inau- 
guration of Jefferson Davis, as President 
of the Confederate States. In accord- 
ance with the constitution which had 
been adopted, the Provisional Govern- 
ment under which he had previously 
acted, was now to give place to a more 
formal authority. By the terms of the 
constitution, the provisional congress was 
to prescribe the time for holding the elec- 
tion of President and Vice-President, for 
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our zeal and animate by example. I 
call upon the brave and patriotic men of 
our state to volunteer, from the mount- 
ains to the sea.”* 

The two proclamations clearly enough 
indicate the spirit in which the war was 
fought. Conciliatory, forbearing, deli- 
cate, scrupulous, on the one side ; on the 
other fierce and stubborn in opposition, 
rousing the passions of the people by the 
worst misrepresentations of those who 
would not call themselves their foes. 
The Union commanders and the Admin- 
istration at Washington appeared anxious 
to conduct the contest, as far as possible, 
on the principle of peace; the Confed- 
erates, from the beginning, urged unmiti- 
gated, determined war. Was it to be 
wondered at, under these circumstances, 
that, the National Government failing 
adequately to exert its strength, the con- 
test was protracted by the resolution of 
the party inferior in numbers and re- 
sources ? 


* Governor Clark’s Proclamation, Raleigh, February 22, 
1862. 


the meeting of the electoral college, and 
for counting the votes, and inaugurating 
the President. The election having been 
held in the several states, the votes were 
formally opened in the presence of both 
houses of the Confederate Congress, on 
the 19th of February, when 109 votes 
were received from eleven States, all of 
which were given to Jefferson Davis for 
President, and Alexander H. Stevens for 
Vice-President. Of this number, Ala- 
bama cast 11; Arkansas, 6; Florida, 4 ; 
Georgia, 12; Louisiana, 8 ; Mississippi, 
9 ; North Carolina, 12 ; South Carolina, 
8; Tennessee, 15; Texas, 8: and Vir- 
ginia, 18 electoral votes. The inaugura- 
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tion was fixed for the 22d. The cere- 
monies, on the appointed day, generally 
followed the old order of proceeding at 
Washington. The Senate and House of 
Representatives met in the forenoon, in 
the hall of the House of Delegates of Vir- 
ginia,, where, with the Governor of the 
State and the officials, they received the 
President-elect. The whole company 
then moved in procession to the statue 
of Washington, on the public square, 
where a platform was erected for the ser- 
vices of the day. A prayer was offered 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Johns, Episcopal 
Bishop of Virginia, when an Inaugural 
Address was delivered by the President- 
elect, after which the oath of office was 
administered by the President of the 
Senate, and Jefferson Davis was pro- 
claimed President of the Confederate 
States for the ensuing six years. 

The inaugural address was well writ- 
ten, politic, with an air of calmness and 
dignity and assurance of ultimate success. 
The speaker commenced with a graceful 
allusion to the day. ‘‘ Fellow Citizens— 
On this the birthday of the man most 
identified with the establishment of A meri- 
can Independence, and beneath the monu- 
ment erected to commemorate his heroic 
virtues, and those of his compatriots, we 
have assembled to usher into existence the 


permanent government of the Confeder-. 


ate States. Through this instrumentality, 
under the favor of Divine Providence, 
we hope to perpetuate the principles of 
our revolutionary fathers. The day, the 
memory, and the purpose seem fitly as- 
sociated.” 

“It is with mingled feelings of humility 
and pride,” he continued, “ that I appear, 
to take, in the presence of the people and 
before high Heaven, the oath prescribed 
as a qualification for the exalted station 
to which the unanimous voice of the peo- 
ple has called me. Deeply sensible of 
all that is implied by this manifestation 
of the people’s confidence, I am yet more 
profoundly impressed by the vast re- 


sponsibility of the office, and humbly feel 





my own unworthiness. In return -for 
their kindness, I can only offer assuran- 
ces of the gratitude with which it is re- 
ceived, and can but pledge a zéalous 
devotion of every faculty to the service 
of those who have chosen me as their 
Chief Magistrate.” 

After these brief preliminaries, the 
speaker passed to a denunciation of the 
United States, professing to find in cer- 
tain measures of the government in Mary- 
land, and elsewhere, growing. out of the 
war, a justification of the alleged policy 
of the South, in withdrawing from what 
he was pleased to consider an assured 
despotism. How far his comparison of 
the freedom of the North and South was 
likely to be borne out by the realities of 
the case may be judged by the necessi- 
ties, arising from their position, of the 
two portions of the country. The ample 
resources, and generally undisturbed 
loyalty of. the North, required but little 
effort on the part of the administration to 
sustain the-war; indeed, the government 
fell short’ of the demands of the people 
in pressing iton. In the South, with in- 
ferior means and resources, however 
prompt the public might be to submit, 
the war necessarily demanded a despotic 
exercise of authority. 

‘“ When a long course of class legisla- 
tion,” said President Davis, ‘directed 
not to the general welfare, but to. the 
agerandizement of the northern section 
of the Union, culminated in a warfare on 
the domestic institutions of the Southern 
States—when the dogmas of a sectional 
party, substituted for the provisions of 
the constitutional compact, threatened to 
destroy the sovereign rights of the States, 
six of those States, withdrawing from the 
Union, confederated together, to exercise 
the right and perform the duty of in- 
stituting a government which would 
better secure the liberties for the preser- 
vation of which that Union was esta- 
blished. Whatever of hope some may 
have entertained, that a returning sense 
of justice would remove the danger with 





JEFFERSON DAVIS’ INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


which our rights were threatened, and 
render it possible to preserve the Union 
of the constitution, must have been dis- 
pelled by the malignity and barbarity of 
the Northern States, in the prosecution 
of the existing war. The confidence of 
the most hopeful among us, must have 
been destroyed by the disregard they 
have recently exhibited for all the time- 
honored bulwarks of civil and religious 
liberty. Bastiles filled with prisoners, 
arrested without civil process or indict- 
ment duly found; the writ of habeas 
corpus suspended by Executive man- 
date ; a State Legislature controlled by 
the imprisonment of members whose 
avowed principles suggested to the fed- 
eral Executive, that there might be an- 
other added to the list of the seceded 
States ; elections held under threats of a 
military power; civil officers, peaceful 
citizens, and gentle women incarcerated 
for opinion’s sake} proclaimed the inca- 
pacity of our late associates to adminis- 
ter a government as free, liberal, and 
humane, as that established for our com- 
mon use. For proof of the sincerity of 
our purpose, to maintain our ancient in- 
stitutions, we may point to the constitu- 
tion of the confederacy, and the laws 
enacted under it, as well as to the fact, 
that, through all the necessities of an un- 
equal struggle, there has been no act on 
our part to impair personal liberty or the 
freedom of speech, of thought, or of the 
press. The courts have been open, the 
judicial functions fully executed, and 
every right of the peaceful citizen main- 
tained, as securely as if a war of invasion 
had not disturbed the land. 

“The people of the States now con- 
federated, became convinced that the 
government of the United States had 
fallen into the hands of a sectional ma- 
jority, who would pervert that most 
sacred of all trusts, to the destruction of 
the rights which it was pledged to pro- 
tect. They believed, that to remain 


longer in the Union, would subject them 
- to a continuance of a disparaging dis- 
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crimination, submission to which would 
be inconsistent with their welfare, and in- 
tolerable to a proud people. They there- 
fore determined to sever its bonds and es- 
tablish a new confederacy for themselves. 
The experiment instituted by our Revo- 
lutionary fathers, of a voluntary union 
of sovereign States for purposes specified 
in a solemn compact, had been perverted 
by those who, feeling power and forget- 
ting right, were determined to respect no 
law but their own will. The government 
had ceased to answer the ends for which 
it was ordained and established. To save 
ourselves from a revolution, which, in its 
silent but rapid progress, was about to 
place us under the despotism of numbers, 
and to preserve in spirit, as well as in 
form, a system of government we be- 
lieved to be peculiarly fitted to our con- 
dition, and full of promise for mankind, 
we determined to make a new associa- 
tion, composed of States homogeneous in 
interest, in policy, and in feeling. True 
to our traditions of peace and our love 
of justice, we sent commissioners to the 
United States to propose a fair and ami- 
cable settlement of all questions of public 
debt or property, which might be in 
dispute. But the government at Wash- 
ington, denying our right to self-govern- 
ment, refused even to listen to any pro- 
posals for a peaceful separation. Nothing 
was then left to us but to prepare for 
war.” 

From this defence or apology of the 
course of the Confederates, the President 
passed to a brief review of the events of 
the year; in which, impressed with the 
recent surrender of Fort Henry, Donel- 
son, and Roanoke, he did not disguise the 
difficulties and perils which had been en- 
countered and which yet were in pros- 
pect, adroitly mingling with these admis- 
sions the hope to be derived from the 
financial embarrassments of the North, 
the growth of industry, and encourage- 
ment from heroism at home, and suggest- 
ing to foreign nations the value of South- 
ern commercial products, with other ap- 
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peals to transatlantic sympathy, the 
address thus proceeded :— 

“The first year in our history has been 
the most eventful in the annals of the 
continent. A new government has been 
established, and its machinery put in op- 
eration over an area exceeding seven 
hundred thousand square miles. The 
great principles upon which we have 
been willing to hazard everything that is 
dear to man have made conquests for us 
which could never have been achieved 
by the sword. Our confederacy has 
grown from six to thirteen states; and 
Maryland, already united to us by hal- 
lowed memories and material interests, 
will, I believe, when able to speak with 
unstifled voice, connect her destiny with 
the South. Our people have rallied with 
unexampled unanimity to the support of 
the great principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment, with firm resolve to perpetuate 
by arms the rights which they could not 
peacefully secure. A million of men, it 


is estimated, are now standing in hostile 
array, and waging war along a frontier of 


thousands of miles. Battles have been 
fought, sieges have been conducted, and, 
although the contest is not ended, and 
the tide for the moment is against us, the 
final result in our favor is not doubtful. 
The period is near at hand when our 
foes must sink under the immense load 
of debt which they have incurred ; a debt 
which, in their effort to subjugate us, has 
already attained such fearful dimensions 
as will subject them to burthens which 
must continue to oppress them for gener- 
ations te come. 

‘‘ We, too, have had our trials and dif- 
ficulties. That we are to escape them in 
future is not to be hoped. It was to be 
expected when we entered upon this war 
that it would’ expose our people to sacri- 
fices and cost them much, both of money 
and blood. But we knew the value of 
the object for which we struggled, and 
understood the nature, of the war in 
which we were engaged. Nothing could 
be so bad as failure, and any sacrifice 
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would be cheap as the price of success in 
such a contest. But the picture has its 
lights as well as its shadows. This great 
strife has awakened in the people the 
highest emotions and qualities of the 
human soul. It is cultivating-feelings of 
patriotism, virtue, and courage. Instances 
of self-sacrifice and of generous devotion 
to the noble cause for which we are con- 
tending are rife throughout the land. 
Never has a people evinced a more de- 
termined spirit than that now animating 
men, women, and children in every part 
of our country. Upon the first call the 
men fly to arms, and wives and mothers 
send their husbands and sons to battle 
without a murmur of regret. It was, 
perhaps, in the ordination of Providence 
that we were to be taught the value of 
our liberties by the price which we 
pay for them. The recollections of 
this great contest, with all its common 
traditions of glory, of sacrifice, and of 
blood, will be the bond of harmony and 
enduring affection amongst the people, 
producing unity in policy, fraternity in 
sentiment, and joint effort in war. Nor 
have the material sacrifices of the past 
year been made without some correspond- 
ing benefits. If the acquiescence of for- 
eign nations in a pretended blockade has 
deprived us of our commerce with them, 
it is fast making us a self-supporting and 
an independent people. The blockade, 
if effectual and permanent, could only 
serve to divert our industry from the 
production of articles for export, and 
employ it in supplying commodities for 
domestic use. It is a satisfaction that 
we have maintained the war by our un- 
aided exertions. We have neither asked 
nor received assistance from any quarter. 
Yet the interest involved is not wholly 
our own. The world at large is con- 
cerned in opening our markets to its 
commerce. When the independence of 
the Confederate States is recognized by 
the nations of the earth, and we are free 
to follow our interests and inclinations 
by cultivating foreign trade, the Southern 
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States will offer to manufacturing nations 
the most favorable markets which ever 
invited their commerce. Cotton, sugar, 
rice, tobacco, provisions, timber, and 
naval stores will furpish attractive ex- 
changes. Nor would the constancy of 
these supplies be likely to be disturbed 
by war. Our confederate strength will 
be too great to tempt aggression, and 
never was there a people whose interests 
and principles committed them so fully to 
a peaceful policy as those of the Confed- 
erate States. By the character of their 
productions, they are too deeply interest- 
ed in foreign commerce wantonly to dis- 
turb it. War of conquest they can not 
wage, because the constitution of their 
confederacy admits of no coerced associ- 
ation. Civil war there can not be be- 
tween states held together by their voli- 
tion only. This rule of voluntary asso- 
ciation, which can not fail to be conserv- 
ative, by securing just and impartial gov- 
ernment at home, does not diminish the 
security of the obligations by which the 
Confederate States may be bound to for- 
eign nations. In proof of this, it is to 
be remembered, that, at the first moment 
of asserting their right of secession, these 
states proposed a settlement on the basis 
of a common liability for the obligations 
of the general government.” 

Returning to the recent disasters, the 
President appealed to the people to ex- 
hibit renewed energy in support of the 
cause which they had undertaken, and 
closed his address with an earnest relig- 
ious invocation. 

‘“FWellow-citizens, after the struggles of 
ages had consecrated the right of. the 
Englishman to constitutional representa- 
tive government, our colonial ancestors 
were forced to vindicate that birth-right 
by an appeal to arms. Success crowned 
their efforts, and they provided for their 
posterity a peaceful remedy against future 
aggression. The tyranny of an unbridled 
majority, the most odious and least. re- 
sponsible form of despotism, has denied 
us both the right and the remedy. 





Therefore we are in arms to renew such 
sacrifices as our fathers made to the holy 
cause of constitutional liberty. At the 
darkest hour of our struggle the provis- 
ional gives place to the permanent gov- 
ernment. After a series of successes and 
victories, which covered our arms with 
glory, we have recently met with serious 
disasters. But, in the heart of a people 
resolved to be free, these disasters tend 
but to stimulate to increased resistance. 
To show ourselves worthy of the inherit- 
ance bequeathed to us by the patriots of 
the Revolution, we must emulate that 
heroic devotion which made reverse to 


them but the crucible in which their pat- 


riotism was refined. With confidence in. 
the wisdom and virtue of those who will 
share with me the responsibility and aid 
me in the conduct of public affairs ; 
securely relying on the patriotism and 
courage of the people, of which the pres- 
ent war has furnished so many examples, 
I deeply feel the weight of the responsi- 
bilities I now, with unaffected diffidence, 
am about to assume ; and, fully realizing 
the inadequacy of human power to guide 
and to sustain, my hope is reverently 
fixed on Him whose favor is ever vouch- 
safed to the cause which is just. With 
humble gratitude and adoration, acknow- 
ledging the Providence which has so vis- 
ibly protected the confederacy during its 
brief but eventful career, to Thee, O God, 
I trustingly commit myself, and prayer- 
fully invoke Thy blessing on my country 
and its cause.” 

A further appeal to the religious emo- 
tions of the people, seeking to identify 
the cause with the most sacred feelings, 
was made by the President in his procla- 
mation setting apart the 28th of Febru- 
ary as a day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer throughout the Confederate States. 


“The termination of the Provisional © 


Government,” was the language of this 
document, “ offers a fitting occasion again 
to present ourselves in humiliation, prayer, 
and thanksgiving, before that God who has 
safely conducted us through our first year 
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of national. existence. We have been 
enabled to lay anew the foundations of 
free government and to repel the efforts 
of our enemies to destroy us. Law 
has everywhere reigned supreme, and 
throughout our wide-spread limits per- 
sonal liberty and private right have been 
duly honored. A tone of earnest piety 
has pervaded our people, and the victor- 
ies which we have obtained over our 
enemies have been justly ascribed to 
Him who ruleth the universe. We had 
hoped that the year would have closed 
upon a scene of continued prosperity ; 
but it has pleased the Supreme Disposer 
of events to order it otherwise. Weare 
not permitted to furnish an exception to 
the rule of divine government, which has 
prescribed affliction as the discipline of 
nations as well as of individuals. Our 
faith and perseverance must be tested, 
and the chastening which seemeth griev- 
ous will, if rightly received, bring forth 
its appropriate fruits. It is meet and 
right, therefore, that we should repair to 
the only Giver of all victory, and, hum- 
bling ourselves before Him, should pray 
that He may strengthen our confidence 
in His mighty power and righteous judg- 
ment. Then we may surely trust in 
Him that He will perform His promise 
and encompass us as with a shield.” 

In a message to the Confederate Con- 
gress, a few days after the inaugural ad- 
dress, President Davis frankly admitted 
the difficulties of the war. ‘I have to 
communicate,” he said, ‘that since the 
message at the last session of the Provis- 
ional Congress events have demonstrated 
that the Government had attempted 
more than it had power successfully to 
achieve. Hence, in the effort to protect, 
by our arms, the whole territory of the 
Confederate States, seaboard and inland, 
we have been so exposed as recently to 
encounter serious disasters.” In refer- 
ence to the short enlistments—for twelve 
months—of the volunteers, he said: 


‘When the war first broke out, many 
of our people could with difficulty be 








persuaded that it could be long or seri- 
ous. It was not deemed possible that 
anything so insane as a persistent attempt 
to subjugate these states could be made, 
still less that the gelusion could so far 
prevail as to give to the war the vast 
proportions which it has assumed.” He 
added, ‘‘ It has now become probable that 
the war will be continued through a 
series of years.” In general terms he 
stated the number of the Confederate 
forces in the field at four hundred regi- 
ments of infantry, with proportionate 
forces of cavalry and artillery. The 
financial system which had been adopted, 
he said, had proved adequate to supply- 
ing all the wants of the Government. 
‘The report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will exhibit the gratifying fact 
that we have no floating debt, that the 
credit of the Government is unimpaired, 
and that the total expenditure of the 
Government for the year has been, in 
round numbers, $170,000,000—less than 
one-third of the sum wasted by the ene- 
my in his vain effort to conquer us—less 
than the value of a single article of ex- 
port, the cotton crop of the year.” 

In the loyal States, there was a gene- 
ral desire for the celebration, in some 
appropriate manner, of the birthday: of 
Washington. Of late years there had 
been a growing disposition to make it a 
national holiday, and it was now felt that 
its observance might, in a particular 
manner, cheer and encourage the patri- 
otic devotion of the people. To give 
additional importance to the sentiment, 
the subject of a proper commemoration 
of the day, was brought before Congress, 
where it promptly received the sanction 
of that body. Early in February, a pe- 
tition of the citizens of Philadelphia, was 
presented to the Senate by Mr. Critten-. 
den, suggesting as an appropriate obser- 
vance, that the Farewell Address of 
Washington be read aloud on that day, 
before both Houses of Congress, that the 
President and Cabinet, and other high 
officers of the government be invited to 
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attend, and that “‘ the proceedings of the 
day, including the Farewell Address, be 
published in a pamphlet form, in a man- 
ner suited to the dignity of the occasion, 
and widely circulated among the Ameri- 
can people ;” and further, ‘‘ that the Fare- 
well Address, or suitable parts of it, be 
read aloud on that day, wherever practi- 
cable ; at the head of the armies, and on 
board of the ships-of-war of the United 
States, in the field and in camp, at sea 
and in port, by the officers of each, as 
the highest incentive with our brave de- 
fenders. to continued devotion to our 
glorious Constitution and Union.” The 
petition was well received, and its sug- 
gestions were incorporated in a joint 
resolution which was unanimously passed. 
At noon, accordingly, on the 22d, both 
Houses of Congress assembled in the 
chamber of the House of Representatives, 
in company with the officers of the gov- 
ernment and invited guests, when, after 
an appropriate prayer by the Chaplain 
of the House, the Rev. Thomas H. Stock- 
ton, the Farewell Address was read by 
Mr. John W. Forney, the Secretary of 
the Senate. President Lincoln, in con- 
sequence of the recent death of a son, 
was not present. After these simple 
proceedings, both Houses resumed their 
usual business. 

In addition to the action of Congress, 
a proclamation was issued by President 
Lincoln, ‘on the 19th, ‘‘ recommending to 
the people of the United States, that they 
assemble in their customary places, for 
public solemnities, on the 22d day of 
February, instant, and celebrate the an- 
niversary of the birthday of the Father 
of his Country, by causing to be read to 
them his ‘ Immortal Farewell Address.’ ” 
The recommendation to which such em- 
phasis was thus given, was generally 
followed throughout the loyal States. 
Beside the reading of the address, public 
orations were delivered in many of the 
large cities, and civic banquets were 
held with military displays, ringings of 
bells, illuminations, and other festival 

Til 





observances. The day, indeed, was hap- 
pily observed, while the popular enthu- 
siasm was, doubtless, stimulated by the 
recent brilliant success of the Union 
arms ; the calm image of Washington, 
everywhere unveiled, and the prudent 
and firm counsels of his parting Address, 
infused moderation and imparted a sim- 
ple dignity to the proceedings of the 
day. 

In no part of the country was more 
importance given to the occasion, in the 
number and variety of the ceremonies, 
than in the city of New York. The civic 
oration, delivered by the Hon. George 
Bancroft, was especially significant of the 
time. Profoundly acquainted with the 
principles of the government as upheld 
by its founders, he traced with unfalter- 
ing hand, the departure from the spirit 
of justice and humanity, which had 
brought about the rebellion. ‘‘If,” said 
he, ‘‘the opinions of Washington on 
Slavery, and on the slave trade, had 
been steadily respected, the country 
would have escaped all the calamity of 
the present civil war. The famous Fair- 
fax meeting at which Washington pre- 
sided, on the 18th of July, 1774, led 
public opinion in declaring, that it was 
‘the most earnest wish of America to see 
an entire stop forever put to the wicked, 
cruel, and unnatural trade in slaves.’ 
The traffic was then condemned as an 
immorality and a crime. The sentiment 
was thoroughly American, and became 
the tradition—the living faith of the peo- 
ple. The centuries clasp hands and re- 
peat it one to another! Yesterday the 
sentiment of Jefferson, that the slave- 
trade is a piratical warfare upon man- 
kind, was reaffirmed by carrying into 
effect the sentence of a high tribunal of 
justice ; and to save the lives and pro- 
tect the happiness of thousands, a slave 
trader* was executed as a pirate and an 








* Nathaniel Gordon, the Captain of the slave ship Erie, 
captured by the United States steamer Mohican, on the 
coast of Africa, in August, 1860. The case was a most re- 
volting one. It was the first execution under a law whicli 
had been in existence for forty years. 
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enemy of the human race.” ‘This day,” 
added the orator, ‘furnishes a spectacle 
of still more retributive justice. The 
President of the pretended Confederate 
States of America, is compelled to do 
public penance in his robes of office, for 
foolishly and wickedly aspiring to power, 
that does not and cannot exist, that dis- 
solves and disappears as he draws near 
to grasp it. Missouri, which he has in- 
vaded, rises against him; Kentucky, 
where he desired to usurp authority, 
throws him off with indignant scorn ; 
Eastern Tennessee, where Andrew John- 
son must now be speaking for Union with 
clarion notes of patriotism, starts to its 
feet in time to protest against the usurper ; 
the people of Virginia, in their hearts, 
are against him; perhaps even the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Richmond, 
may be weary of his aspirations ; and as 
he goes forth to-day to array himself in 
the unreal state for which he panted, his 
consideration drops away from him in 
the presence of his worshippers, irre- 
trievably and forever—his conscience 
stings him with remorse for his crime ; 
and the course of events convicts him of 
arrogance and folly. His elevation is 
but to a pillory, where he stands the 
derision of the world.” 

‘“T should be glad to be with you,” 
wrote Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, 
from the Department at Washington, to 
the Aldermen of New York, in reply to 
an invitation to the civic banquet. ‘I 
wish that I could be in the old capital at 
Albany, on my own door sill at Auburn, 
with the army in Kentucky, with the 
navy at Charleston, in London to thank 
the grateful Queen, and in Paris to ask a 
presentation to the sagacious Emperor ; 
at Vienna, at St. Petersburg, at Turin, 
and at Constantinople, to bear testimony 
to all these places at once, before thrones, 
principalities, and powers, that the child- 
ren of Washington, are yet equally loyal 
to his memory and faithful to his pre- 
cepts.” 

The day was celebrated in London by 








a breakfast at the Freemason’s London 
/Tavern, in which some two hundred la- 


dies and gentlemen participated. The 
chair was taken by the Right Rev. Dr. 
Mellvaine, the venerable Episcopal Bish- 
op of Ohio, who, with the Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop Hughes and Thurlow Weed 
of New York, was understood to be em- 
ployed on a special mission as a semi- 
official agent of the United States Gov- 
ernment, in furthering its interests in in- 
fluential circles of society abroad. Mr. 
Adams, the American minister, was pre- 
sent at the celebration, and made the 
speech of the day in proposing the mem- 
ory of Washington. “Our country,” 
said he, is passing through the trial so 
long foreseen and feared—the greatest 
that has happened since the days of 
Washington at Valley Forge. It is en- 
gaged in throwing off the burden of a 
malign power which aspires to rule or to 
ruin. The struggle is a fearful one, but 
there is no alternative. The assault up- 
on the Government of the United States 
carries with it an aggressive principle, 
which, if not defeated, must in the end’ 
be fatal to freedom. It involves the ac- 
knowledgment of a prescriptive right of 
some men to rule over their fellows—a 
proposition which has ever been steadily 
combated by American patriotism. We 
must then fully reéstablish our funda- 
mental doctrine at every hazard. It 
will doubtless cost us a severe effort— 
men, money, time, disorder, perhaps con- 
fusion. Amid such reflections let us go 
back and remember the trials which 
Washington endured, and how nobly he 
surmounted them. Let us on this his 
natal day look to his example as the 
bright flower of our faith, in which sign 
we shall conquer.” 

Nor was the celebration of the day 
confined to the utterance of words of re- 
solution and the expression of hopeful 
thoughts of the future, encouraging the 
nation in the midst of its unprecedented 
disasters. It was made the starting point 
of a new series of military movements, 
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ealling into action the various armies 
organized during the last few months 
throughout the country. On the 27th 
of January, in the exercise of his au- 
thority as commander-in-chief, President 
Lincoln issued from the Executive Man- 
sion the following General War Order, 
No.1: “Itis ordered that on the 22d 
day of February, 1862, there be a gen- 
eral movement of the land and naval 
forces of the United States against the 
insurgent forces ; that especially the ar- 
my at and about Fortress Monroe, the 
army of the Potomac, the army of West- 
ern Virginia, the army near Mumfords- 
ville, Kentucky, the army and flotilla at 
Cairo, and a naval force in the Gulf of 
Mexico, be ready for a movement on 
that day ; that all the other forces, both 
land and naval, with their respective 
commanders, obey the existing orders 
for the time, and be ready to obey ad- 
ditional orders when duly given, that the 
heads of departments, and especially the 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy, 
with all their subordinates, and the gen- 
eral-in-chief, with all other commanders 
and subordinates of the land and naval 
forces, will severally be held to their 
strict and full responsibilities for the 
prompt execution of this order.” 

In less than a month, as we have seen, 
before the arrival of the time indicated, 
several of the more important of the 
movements ordered had been made, and 
with brilliant success. The army near 
Mumfordsville, at the end of January, 
was on the 22d of February on the eve 
of taking formal possession of the city 
of Nashville, one of the most valuable 
cities of the enemy in the Confederacy. 
General Johnston, one of the most effi- 
cient of the rebel officers, had been com- 
pelled to evacuate his well chosen _posi- 
sition at Bowling Green, and had rapidly 


retreated from Kentucky to the southern | 


border of Tennessee before the trium- 
phant pursuit of the advance of Buell’s 
forces under General Mitchell. 
Officer Foote, setting in motion his squad- 


Flag- | 
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ron of gunboats, had ascended the Ten- 
nessee river, and, codperating with the 
land forces of General Grant, had cap- 
tured Fort Henry. Donelson had fallen, 
surrendering its thousands after a most 
heroic assault of the Union forces, 
opening the heart of Tennessee to their 
advance. In the department of the Gulf, 
General Phelps and the fleet were in pos- 
session of Ship Island, securing the ap- 
proaches to Mobile and New Orleans ; 
collecting and preparing the force which, 
under Butler and Farragut, was to con- 
summate, on the Mississippi, one of the 
most brilliant achievements in military 
history. On the Atlantic coast the vic- 
tory of Dupont at Port Royal had rip- 
ened into possession of probably the most 
valuable district, in its productive ca- 
pacity, of the South ; and Burnside and 
Goldsborough, on the waters of Albe- 
marle, had taken firm hold of the coast 
of North Carolina. Everywhere, as the 
great armies of the Republic gathered 
strength, there was promise of brilliant 
success. Well might the nation be con- 
gratulated on these achievements of its 
defenders. Is it to be wondered that 
the expectation was generally enter- 
tained that a few months’ more of vigor 
and resolution would bring the war for 
the Union to a triumphant close ? 

The popular enthusiasm was doubtless 
much encouraged by the cheering and 
impulsive bulletins of the new Secretary 
of War, who entered upon office, at a 
happy moment for his reputation, just at 
the time when the doubt and impatience 
of the public were to be dispelled by the 
brilliant series of achievements of the 
army. On the 15th of January, Edwin 
M. Stanton was confirmed by the Senate 
Secretary of War, as the successor of 
Simon Cameron, who resigned to accept 
the appointment of; Minister to Russia, 
in place of Mr. Clay, who retired from 
the office. Born at Steubenville, Ohio, a 
graduate of Kenyon College in that state, 
he had adopted the legal profession, and 
become known in its ranks as one of the 
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authors of the Reports of the Supreme. 


Court of Ohio, and by his engagement in 
important cases in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
California, and before the Supreme Court 
at Washington. He removed in 1848 to 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where he was 
called from the active pursuit of his 
profession to succeed Attorney-General 
Black in the Cabinet of President Bu- 
chanan. His services, in the preser- 
vation of the Government in the last 
months of that memorable administra- 
tion, will be remembered by the reader ; 
when by the side of Holt and Dix he 
aided in rescuing the fortunes of the fall- 
ing State. In those dark days, when 
people were trembling for the fate of the 
Capital, he wrote to an old friend, who 
had given his advice as to the measures 
to be pursued: ‘‘ You are right in sup- 
posing it to be my determination to do 
everything in my power to preserve and 
maintain this Government, and the Con- 
stitution under which the United States 
have been so prosperous. I have an un- 
doubting faith that this Government can- 
not be overthrown—that it was ordained 
of God, and that the powers of hell con- 
not prevail against it. We have trou- 
ble; the city of Washington may be 
captured ; but every effort will be made 
to prevent that catastrophe, and even if 
it does happen, the revolutionists will be 
as far as ever {rom accomplishing the des- 
truction of the Government—but much 
nearer to their own destruction.” * 

The new Secretary. who had thus re- 
corded his faith in the life of the Repub- 
lic in its hour of greatest peril was not 
the man to shrink, when he was placed, 
in the prime of his manhood and matu- 
rity of his powers, at the head of the 
military department of the Government, 
from the exertions necessary to make his 
prophecy a reality. He promptly availed 
himself of every occasion to infuse a 
spirit of loyalty and determination in the 
conduct of the war. Immediately on his 





* E. M. Stanton to General William Robinson, Wash- 
ington, January 16, 1861, 








appointment as Secretary, at a reception 
at his house in Washington, he is report- 
ed to have said to a group of Brigadier- 
Generals, ‘‘ You must fight. If we are 
defeated, it can not be helped: if victo- 
rious, so much the better. But you must 
fight.” The battle of Mill Spring, oc- 
curring immediately upon his occupancy 
of his office, afforded him an opportunity 
to give éclat to his opening administra- 
tion by the cheering, animated proclama- 
tion recorded on a previous page, in the 
relation of that engagement.* The invi- 
tation to the use of the bayonet in storm- 
ing intrenchments indicated a develop- 
ment of the aggressive policy in the con- 
duct of the war. Vigor, energy, were 
his watchwords. To General Lander, 
who wrote to him from Virginia for in- 
structions respecting the misconduct of 
an officer under his command, he replied : 
‘If General Lander is satisfied that 
Colonel Anstanzel was guilty of coward- 
ice or misbehavior before the enemy, 
he may be tried on the spot, and, if 
found guilty, the sentence of death may 
be executed on the spot, or he may be 
cashiered by his commanding General at 
the head of his regiment. The former 
course is recommended as the preferable 
one. Cowardice in an officer, exhibited 
on the field of battle, should receive the 
swift punishment of death.”+ When an 
article—‘‘a special tribute of affectionate 
admiration ”’—appeared about this time 
in the New York Tribune, speaking of 
him as the chief promoter of the recent 
victories, Secretary Stanton took oeca- 
sion, in a letter to the editor, while mod- 
estly thrusting aside the panegyric, still 
further to animate the invigorated spirit 
of the people and infuse into their minds 
the earnestness of a religious conviction. 
“Sir,” he wrote, “I can not suffer undue 
merit to be ascribed to my official action. 
The glory of our recent victories belongs 
to the gallant ofticers and soldiers that 
fought the battles. No share of it be- 





* Ante vol, ii. p. 209. 
+ Letter dated War Department, February 16, 1862. 
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longs to me. 
said of military combinations and organ- 


Much has recently been 


izing victory. I hear such phrases with 
apprehension. They commenced in infi- 
del France with the Italian campaign, and 
resulted in Waterloo. Who can organize 
victory? Who can combine the elements 
of success on the battle-field? We owe 
our recent victories to the Spirit of the 
Lord, that moved our soldiers to rush 
into battle, and filled the hearts of our 
enemies with terror and dismay. The 
inspiration that conquered in battle was 
in the hearts of the soldiers and from on 
high ; and wherever there is the same in- 
spiration there will be the same results. 
Patriotic spirit with resolute courage in 
officers and men is a military combina- 
tion that never failed. We may well 
rejoice at the recent victories, for they 
teach us that battles are to be won now 
and by us in the same and only manner 
that they were ever won by any people, 
or in any age, since the days of Joshua, 
by boldly pursuing and striking the foe. 
What, under the blessing of Providence, 
I conceive to be the true organization of 
victory and military combination to end 
this war, was declared in a few words by 
General Grant’s message to General 
Buckner—‘I propose to move immedi- 
ately on your works!’”* 

Among the orders issued by caaiee 
Stanton regulating the business of his 
office, appeared one in relation to the 
system of contracts which had recently 
become the subject of much animadver- 
sion. Inan order dated January 29, he 
recalled and annulled ‘‘all outstanding 
orders, agencies, authorities, and licenses 
for the purchase of arms, clothing, or 
anything else in foreign countries, or of 
foreign manufacture.” It was subse- 
quently, however, found that a regulated 
supply of arms from abroad was con- 
venient to the due prosecution of the 
war, as it assumed larger proportions. 

Qne of the foremost subjects which 
engaged the attention of the new Secre- 


* New York 7 ribune, Februar y 18th and 20th, 186 2. 











tary was the welfare of the Union pris- 
oners of war in the Confederate States. 
A limited system of exchange was al- 
ready in operation, under which several 
hundred captives, taken at Bull Run and 
elsewhere, had been received from Rich- 
mond at Fortress Monroe. Numbers 
remained, scattered through the South. 
In an order issued January 21st, Secretary 
Stanton, declaring that ‘‘ this department 
recognizes as the first of its duties to 
take measures for the relief of the brave 
men who, having imperiled their lives in 
the military service of the Government, 
are now prisoners and captives,” an- 
nounced that two commissioners would 
be appointed “‘to visit the city of Rich- 
mond, in Virginia, and wherever else 
prisoners belonging to the army of the 
United States may be held, and there 
take such measures as may be needful to 
provide for the wants and contribute to 
the comfort of such prisoners at the ex- 
pense of the United States, and to such 
extent as may be permitted by the 
authorities under whom such prisoners 
are held.” <A few days after, two per- 
sons, of elevated position, of the highest 
integrity, and of excellent discretion— 
the Rev. Bishop Ames, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Hon. Hamil- 
ton Fish, ex-governor of New York— 
were elected for this delicate mission. In 
a patriotic spirit they accepted the charge, 
and, presenting themselves at Fortress 
Monroe, on their errand, opened corres- 
pondence with the Confederate authori- 
ties at Richmond. On motives of policy, 
doubtless with a distrust of the influence 
or powers of observation of two such 
influential supporters of the Union, they 
were refused admittance to the Confed- 
erate territory ; but negotiations were 
effected for a general release of prisoners. 
This included even the excess of prison- 
ers—three hundred—held by the Con- 
federates. These were liberated on 
agreement that a like number were to be 
released in case of future captures by 
the Government at Washington. 
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By another executive order from the 
War Department, dated February 14th, 
the political prisoners held under arrest 
at Fort Lafayette, and elsewhere, were 
generally directed to be released on their 
simple parole. The order set forth the 
position in which the rebellion had found 
the nation, and the circumstances under 
which the arrests had been made. “‘ Every 
department of the government was para- 
lyzed by treason ;” when ‘ the Capitol 
was beleagured and its connection with 
all the States cut off ;”’ when, ‘‘even in 
the portions of the country which were 
most loyal, political combinations and 
secret societies were found furthering the 
work of disunion ; while from motives of 
disloyalty or cupidity, or from excited 
passions or perverted sympathies, indi- 
viduals were found furnishing men, 


money, materials of war, and supplies 
to the insurgents’ military and naval 
force. Armies, ships, fortifications, navy- 
yards, arsenals, military posts, and garri- 


sons, one after another, were betrayed 
or abandoned to the insurgents.” 

The situation was unprecedented, and 
little or no provision had been made, or 
was in working operation for its require- 
ments. ‘Congress had not anticipated, 
and so had not provided for the emer- 
gency. ‘The municipal authorities were 
powerless and inactive. The judiciary 
machinery seemed as if it had been de- 
signed not to sustain the government, but 
to embarrass and betray it. Foreign 
intervention was openly invited, and in- 
dustriously instigated by the abettors of 
the insurrection, and it became imminent, 
and has only been prevented by the 
practice of strict. and impartial justice, 
with the most perfect moderation in our 
intercourse with other nations. The 
public mind was alarmed and apprehen- 
sive, though, fortunately, not distracted 
or disheartened. It seemed to be doubt- 
ful, whether the National Government, 
which one year ago had been thought a 
model worthy of universal acceptance, 
had indeed the ability to defend and 





maintain itself. Some reverses, which 
perhaps were unavoidable, suffered by 
newly-levied and insufficient forces, dis- 
couraged the loyal, and gave new hope 
to the insurgents. Voluntary enlistment 
seemed to cease, and desertions com- 
menced. Parties speculated upon the 
question, whether the conscription had 
not become necessary to fill up the ar- 
mies of the United States. Jn this emer- 
gency, the President felt it his duty to 
employ with energy the extraordinary 
powers which the constitution confides to 
him in cases of insurrection. He called 
into the field such military and naval 
forces authorized by existing laws as 
seemed necessary. He directed mea- 
sures to prevent the use of the post-office 
for treasonable correspondence. He sub- 
jected passengers to and from foreign 
countries to new passport regulations ; 
and he instituted a blockade ; suspended 
the habeas corpus in various places, and 
caused persons who were represented to 
him as being engaged, or about to engage 
in disloyal and treasonable practices, to 
be arrested by special civil, as well as 
military agencies, and detained in mili- 
tary custody, when necessary, to prevent 
them, and deter others from such prac- 
tices. Examinations of such cases were 
instituted, and some of the persons so 
arrested have been discharged from time 
to time, under circumstances or upon 
conditions compatible, as was thought, 
with the public safety.” 

From this explanation of the course 
which had been pursued, the Secretary, 
turning to the indications of safety at the 
present time, proceeded to set forth the 
motives for the relaxation of the previous 
rigor, and the terms proposed by the 
government for the opening of the prison 
doors. ‘Meantime, a favorable change 
of public opinion has occurred. The line 
between loyalty and disloyolty is plainly 
defined. The whole structure of the 
government is firm and stable. Appre- 
hensions of public danger, and facilities 
for treasonable practices, have diminished 
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with the passions which prompted the 
heedless persons to adopt them. The 
insurrection is believed to have culmi- 
nated, and to be declining. The Presi- 
dent, in view of these facts, and anxious 
to favor a return to the normal course 
of the administration, as far as a regard 
to faith and the public welfare will allow, 
directs that all political prisoners, or 
State’s prisoners, now held in military 
custody, be released on their subscribing 
a parole engaging them to render no aid 
or comfort to enemies in hostility to the 
United States. The Secretary of War 
will, however, in his discretion, except 
from the effect of this order, any persons 
detained as spies in the service of the 
insurgents, or others whose release at the 
present moment may be deemed incom- 
patible with the public safety. To all 
persons who shall be so released, and 
shall keep their parole, the President 
grants an amnesty for any past offences 
of treason or disloyalty, which they may 
have committed. Extraordinary arrests 
will, hereafter, be made under the direc- 
tion of the military authorities alone.” 

To carry this order into effect a spe- 
cial commission was appointed, consist- 
ing of Major-General John A. Dix, com- 
manding in Baltimore, and the Hon. Ed- 
wards Pierrepont of New York, who 
were authorized to examine -the cases of 
the state prisoners, and summarily de- 
termine whether ‘they should be dis- 
charged, or remain in military custody, 
or be remitted to the civil tribunals for 
trial.” 

By the side of this order appeared an- 
other, announcing that, ‘‘on and after 
the 26th of February, the President, by 
virtue of the act of Congress, takes mili- 
tary possession of all the telegraph lines 
in the United States. All telegraphic 
communications in regard to military op- 
erations, not expressly authorized by the 
War Department, or the proper officers, 
were absolutely forbidden, and newspa- 
pers publishing intelligence in violation 
of the regulation, were excluded there- 








after from receiving information by tele- 
graph, or from transmitting their papers 
by railroad.” 

Military operations in January and 
February were chiefly confined to the 
navy and the forces in the West. The 
great army on the Potomac, under the 
command of General McClellan, remained 
in the vicinity of the forts before Wash- 
ington, exercised in drills and parade, 
gathering its enormous equipments, wait- 
ing the signal for an advance upon the 
enemy, who were in force at Manassas, 
with their outposts extending to within a 
few miles of Washington. While they 
held this advanced position their batter- 
ies were erected at commanding points 
below, along the Potomac, seriously in- 
terfering with the navigation of the river. 
So adroitly were their counsels kept that 
little was known of the actual numbers 
of the army confronting Washington. 
The greatest exaggeration prevailed on 
the subject, raising the estimate to two 
or three hundred thousand, when eighty 
thousand, at any time, would probably 
have been a very liberal calculation. 
Schooled in hardships, and encouraged 
by the memories of Bull Run, they 
would doubtless, however, acting on the 
defensive, have proved themselves for- 
midable antagonists to superior numbers 
of assailants. The farewell address of 
General Beauregard, from his camp near 
Centreville, on taking leave of his com- 
mand, on the 30th of January, previous 
to his departure to the Southwest, was 
confident and spirited :—‘“‘ Soldiers of the 
First Corps, Army of the Potomac,—My 
duty calls me away, and to a temporary 
separation from you. I hope, however, to 
be with you again, to share your labors 
and your perils, and in defence of your 
homes and our rights, to lead you to new 
battles, to be crowned with signal victo- 
ries. You are now undergoing the sever- 
est trial of a soldier’s life: the one by 
which his discipline and capacity for en- 
durance are thoroughly tested. My faith 
in your patriotism, your devotion and de- 
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termination, and in your high soldierly 
qualities, is so great that I shall rest. as- 
sured you will pass through the ordeal 
resolutely, triumphantly. Still, I cannot 
quit you without deep emotion, without 
even deep anxiety, in the moment of our 
country’s trials and dangers. Above all, 
I am anxious that my brave countrymen, 
here in arms, fronting the haughty array 
and muster of Northern mercenaries, 
should thoroughly appreciate the exi- 
gency, and hence comprehend that. this 
is no time for the Army of the Potomac 
—the men of Manassas—to stack their 
arms and quit, even for a brief period, 
the standards they have made glorious 
by their manhood. All must understand 
this, and feel the magnitude of the conflict 
impending, the universal personal sacri- 
fices this war has entailed, and our duty 
to meet them as promptly and unblench- 
ingly as you have met the enemy in line 
of battle.” 
The opening of the new year found 
General McClellan recovering from an 
attack of fever, which, though it kept 
him from the field, was not suffered. to 
interfere with his direction of the army. 
There were some slight movements in 
Western Virginia. An expedition, con- 
sisting of portions of an Ohio and Vir- 
ginia regiment, with a detachment of In- 
diana cavalry, in all about seven hun- 
dred and fifty men, under command of 
Major Webster, of the 25th Ohio, was 
sent by General Milroy from his camp 
at Huttonsville, in Randolph county, to 
attack the enemy in Huntersville, the 
capital of the neighboring county of Po- 
-cahontas, where there was a depot of 
supplies. Starting the last day of De- 
cember, the force braving the wintry se- 
verity of the mountain region, traversed 
the intervening fifty miles, passing over 
Kilk Mountain, and coming, on the 4th 
of January, upon the outposts of the 
enemy at Greenbrier river, near the 
point of attack. The pickets of the Con- 
federates were driven in, and a number 
of their cavalry pursued to the town, 














which the Union troops entered by a 
spirited movement, putting its defenders 
to rapid flight. One rebel was killed 
and seven wounded, including a captain. 
One only of the attacking party was 
wounded. Four hundred cavalry and 
two companies of infantry abandoned 
the town. Having set fire to several 
large buildings filled with ample stores 
of provisions, Major Webster brought 
his force off in safety before the enemy 
could bring up reinforcements to inter- 
rupt their return.* 

The same day an attack, a counterpart 
of the affair just described, was made in 
force by the Confederate General ‘'Stone- 
wall” Jackson upon the Union outposts 
in’ Morgan county, Virginia, guarding the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad. The party 
left Winchester on the Ist of January, 
and after a march of universal hardships 
in the severe cold, without protection of 
tents or blankets, encountering a storm 
of snow, rain, and hail, on the night of 
the 3d, reached Bath the next day, and 
prepared to .attack the small body of 
Union troops at Bath, which, with some 
sharp skirmishing, retreated before them, 
crossing the Potomac six miles distant 
at Hancock. This town was then ap- 
proached by the rebels, and its surren- 
der was demanded on the 5th, by Gen- 
eral Jackson, with a threat of bombard- 
ment. This General Lander, who was 
in command, met by opening fire on the 
enemy’s position on the opposite hill. 
Firing was kept up for an hour, without 
loss of life on either side, when the as- 
sault was abandoned. The rebels con- 
tented themselves with burning a bridge 
on the Potomac and breaking up a por- 
tion of the railroad track. 

On the 8th, a detachment of General 
Kelley’s command, led by Colonel Dun- 
ing of the 5th Ohio, advancing from 
Romney some thirty miles, surprised an 
inferior force of the enemy at Blue Gap. 
The attack was made with spirit, and re- 


* Correspondence of the Cincinnati Commercial, Huttons. 
ville, January 7, 1862. 





LANDER’S ATTACK 


sulted in the rapid dispersion of the 
rebels. Two pieces of artillery were 
taken with a few prisoners. A number 
of killed were found. No loss was suf- 
fered by the Unionists, who returned 
after destroying several houses of the 
rebel officer Colonel Blue, and others, 
used for quarters, bringing off consider- 
able booty of cattle and stores. 

The most important of these opera- 
tions in this region of Western Virginia, 
was a forced reconnoissance, led by Gen- 
eral Lander, on the night of the 13th of 
February and following morning, against 
the rebel position at Blooming Gap, on 
the eastern border of Hampshire county. 

_““ We ran down and captured,” says he, 
in his dispatch to General McClellan, 
‘seventeen commissioned officers, among 
them colonels, lieutenant-colonels, cap- 
tains, ete. We engaged them with four 
hundred cavalry. Our infantry was not 
near enough to support the cavalry, and 
the enemy were retiring. We have in 
all seventy-five prisoners, and killed thir- 
teen of the enemy, and lost two men and 
six horses at their first fire. I led the 
charge in person, and it was a complete 
surprise. Colonel Carroll, commanding 
the Sth or 8th Ohio, made a very daring 
and successful reconnoissance immediate- 
ly afterwards to Unger’s Store. Major 
Frothingham is entitled to great credit 
for building, under my direction, in four 
hours, in the dead of night, a complete 
bridge across the Great Cacapon at an 
unfrequented mountain road. Two col- 
umns of two thousand men each marched 
thirty-two miles, and one column forty- 
three miles, since four p.m. yesterday, 
besides bridging the river. The papers 
taken and my own reconnoissance to the 
south prove the country clear, and that 
Jackson and Loring are at Winchester. 
We made a move and occupied the 
Blooming Gap and Point Hill, on the 
belief, by information obtained from de- 
serters, that General Casson’s brigade 
was there. General Dunning has just 
arrived at New Creek from Moorfield, 
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forty miles south of Romney. He has 
captured two hundred and twenty-five 
beef cattle, and he broke up the guerrilla 
haunt there. Two of his men were bad- 
ly wounded, but several of the rebels 
were killed. The enemy has thus been 
driven out of this department. I re- 
spectfully commend Colonel 8. 8. Carroll 
to your notice. He is a most efficient 
and gallant officer. Lieutenants H. G. 
Armstrong, A. A. G., and Fitz James 
O’Brien, Aid-de-Camp, joined me in the 
charge, by which the rebel officers were 
captured and confidence restored, after 
the cavalry had been checked. O’Brien 
was shot through the breast by a rebel 
whilst out scouting.” 

The officer last mentioned will be re- 
membered by our readers as the spirited 
volunteer, at the opening of the war, 
whose animated account of the march to 


on a previous page of this work.* On 
the return of the militia regiment. in 
which he then served, he endeavored to 
raise a company for a volunteer regi- 
ment; and failing in this undertaking, 
sought employment on some general’s 
staff. General Lander, in January, met 
this wish by appointing him one of his 
aids. He then entered on active service 
in Virginia. Daring to a fault, he was 
foremost with the gallant Lander in en- 
countering the foe. ‘I have not space,” 
says the writer of a genial tribute to 
his memory, ‘to detail the events in 
O’Brien’s brief but glorious career as a 
soldier ; how, in the brilliant skirmish at 
Blooming Gap, Lander, O’Brien, and two 
soldiers dashed upon an ambuscade_ and 
captured three officers and eight men :— 
how O’Brien retained the sword and ac- 
coutrements of the rebel captain as tro- 
phies—the same trophies which were so 
soon to be borne upon his own coffin :— 
how, two days later, February 16th, 
O’Brien headed a body of cavalry which 
encountered a superior force of the ene- 
my ; how he met the rebel leader, when 


* Ante vol. i. p. 168 
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two simultaneous shots were heard ; the 
one fired by O’Brien carried instant 
death ; that which he received pierced 
his shoulder; but he still rallied his 
men, and brought off all, save himself, 
unharmed.”* The wound, which was 
not at first thought dangerous, grew 
worse ; amputation became necessary ; 
the operation was performed, and was 
succeeded by lock-jaw, which terminated 
in death, April 6th. The remains of the 
deceased were brought to the city of New 
York, and interred at Greenwood, with 
military honors, by his old comrades of 
the 7th regiment. 

The brilliant affair at Blooming Gap 
was made the text of a special bulletin 
from the War Department. It was felt 
that the brilliant: services of General 
Lander, who had shown so much spirit 
in his command, though suffering from 
the effects of a wound received in a re- 
connoissance at Ball’s Bluff the day after 
the unfortunate engagement at that place, 
made some particular tribute to his gal- 
lantry appropriate ; while any evidence 
of energy in Virginia was eagerly ac- 
cepted in earnest of the future. ‘‘ The 
President,” wrote Secretary Stanton, on 
the 17th of February, in this official bul- 
letin to General Lander, ‘‘ directs me to 
say that he has observed with pleasure 
the activity and enterprise manifested by 
yourself and the officers and soldiers of 
your command. You have shown how 
much may be done in the worst weather 
and worst roads by a spirited officer at 
the head of a small force of brave men, 
unwilling to waste life in camp when 
the enemies of their country are within 
reach. Your brilliant success is a hap- 
py presage of what may be expected 
when the army of the Potomac shall be 
led to the field by their gallant general.” 
Having cleared his department of the 
enemy, General Lander, unable, from 
his ill health, to perform active service, 
asked to be relieved from duty. The 
request, from such a man, was ominous. 


* Obituary notice, Harper’s Weekly. April 26, 1862. 





In about a fortnight after the action just 
described he died in the camp at Paw 
Paw, whence he dated his last dispatch 
of victory. A generous tribute was paid 
to his memory by his friend and compan- 
ion in arms, General McClellan, in the 
following General Order, of the 6th of 
March : ‘‘ The Major-General command- 
ing, with deep regret, announces to the 
army of the Potomac the loss of Briga- 
dier-General Frederick W. Lander, the 
commander of one of its divisions, who 
died at Camp Chase, on the Upper Poto- 
mac, on the afternoon of the 2d instant, 
from the effects of a wound received in. 
the affair with the rebels at Edwards’ 
Ferry on the 22d of October, 1861. 
The public services of the deceased, then 
known as Colonel Lander, in connection 
with the overland route to the Pacific,’ 
had made his name familiar to the Ameri- 
can people. At the commencement of 
this unhappy rebellion, he was among the 
first who volunteered to support with his 
life the Constitution and laws of his coun- 
try. From the beginning of the military 
operations which have restored Western 
Virginia to the Union—from the origi- 
nal movement upon Phillippa, where his 
qualities as a leader of troops were strik- 
ingly displayed—to the complete expul- 
sion of the rebels from his department, 
in which he exliausted his fading ener- 
gies, his conduct has elicited the admira- 
tion of his countrymen. His invaluable 
services at Rich Mountain were recog- 
nized by the Government in his appoint- 
ment. as a Brigadier-General, and his last 
efforts were rewarded by the official ap- 
proval and thanks of the President. Tall 
of stature, and of great strength and ac- 
tivity, with a countenance expressive of 
intelligence, courage and sensibility, Gen- 
eral Lander’s presence was commanding 
and attractive. As a military leader, he 
combined a spirit of the most daring en- 
terprise with clearness of judgment in 
the adaptation of means to results. As 
a man, his devotion to his country, his 
loyalty to affection and friendship, his 
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sympathy with sufferiny and his indig- 
nation at cruelty and wg, constituted 
him a representative ¢ rue chivalry. 
He has died in the flower of his manly 
prime, and in the full bloom of his heroic 
virtues, but history will preserve the 
record of his life and character, and 
romance will delight in portraying a 


figure so striking, a nature so noble, 
and a career so gallant. While pay- 
ing this public tribute of respect, the 
General commanding feels most deeply 
that, in the death of this brave and 
distinguished soldier, he has personally 
lost one of the truest and dearest of 
friends.” 


CHAPTER LVI. 


EVACUATION OF COLUMBUS, KY., AND CAPTURE OF ISLAND No. 10.—_MARCH—APRIL, 1862. 


CommoporE Foors, with his flotilla, 
having rendered to his country the ef- 
fective services, which we have de- 
scribed, at Forts Henry and Donelson, 
in opening the Tennessee and Cumber- 
land rivers to the victorious progress of 
the army of the Union, lost no time in 
entering upon operations on the Missis- 
sippi, where the enemy, at the most im- 
portant points, had from the commence- 
ment of the war been engaged in erect- 
ing the most formidable defences. Along 
a distance of over nine hundred miles, 
from the mouth of the Ohio to the wa- 
ters of the Gulf, the river, at the great 
strategic points, bristled with fortifica- 
tions. Beginning with Columbus in Ken- 
tucky, at Island No. 10, dividing the 
stream at the northern border of Ten- 
nessee, at Memphis and its vicinity, at 
Vicksburg, and elsewhere, to New Or- 
leans, above and below that city, where- 
ever there was a line of railway com- 
munication to be guarded, where there 
was the greatest necessity for protec- 
tion or the best opportunity of resisting 
an enemy, the confederates had been at 
work, excavating the hill-sides for bat- 


teries, throwing up trenches, mounting 


cannon on the heights, preparing mines 
on the banks and torpedoes for the chan- 
nel, equipping gunboats for annoyance or 
defence : in fine, employing every means 
_ which ingenuity could suggest and the 


ample resources of the country supply, 
to obstruct the advance of the armies of 
the Union. ‘To open the Mississippi was 
a prime necessity of the war ; it was de- 
manded by the interests of the great 
West, dependent upon its commerce for 
support, and its value in a strategic point 
of view to the belligerents, was obvious 
at a glance. To gain control of its navi- 
gation would be to divide the confeder- 
acy, to deprive it of a most important 
immediate means of subsistence for its 
armies in the resources of Arkansas and 
Texas, and to cut it off effectually from 
its great hopes of future advancement 
and the extension of its ‘‘ peculiar insti- 
tution” in the vast territory of the 
Southwest. 

The first step in this great work of 
opening the Mississippi, was in reality 
made in the movement which resulted 
in the possession of Nashville. When 
General Mitchel, on the 19th of Febru- 
ary, congratulated the soldiers of his 
division on their triumphant entrance of 
Bowling Green, in sight of a retreat- 
ing enemy, the fate of Columbus, “ the 
northern key to the Mississippi delta,” 
was sealed. Outflanked, it was open on 
all sides to attack, its communications by 
land and river could readily be cut off ; 
as an isolated position in Kentucky, 
when the whole of that State and a 
large portion of Tennessee were under 
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the authority of the Union, it was of 
little value if it could be maintained, and 
its continued maintenance, beset as it was 
by assailants, was no longer possible. Its 
military occupants, strongly as the place 
was fortified, did not wait for the attack. 
The fall of Nashville was a hint not to be 
mistaken. Immediately upon that event 
the evacuation of Columbus was ordered 
by General Polk. Nashville was aban- 
doned on the 27th of February. On the 
Ist of March, Lieutenant-Commanding 
Phelps, sent by flag-officer Foote from 
Cairo with a flag of truce to Columbus, 
returned with the report that the enemy 
were about leaving the place. ‘‘ He saw 
the rebels burning their winter quarters, 
and removing their heavy guns on the 
bluffs, but the guns in the water batter- 
ies remained intact. He also saw a large 
force of cavalry drawn up ostentatiously 
on the bluffs, but no infantry were to be 
seen as heretofore, and the encampment 
seen in an armed reconnoissance, a few 
days before, had been removed. Large 
fires were visible in the town of Colum- 
bus, and upon the river banks below, in- 
dicating the destruction of the town, mil- 
itary stores and equipments.” * 

Thus informed of the situation of af- 
fairs, Commodore Foote immediately pre- 
pared to gain possession of the town. A 
flotilla, under his command, of six gun- 
boats, commanded by Captains Dove, 
Walke, Stemble, Paulding, Thompson, 
and Shirk, and four mortar-boats, in 
charge of ‘Captain Phelps, U. 8. N., with 
three transports, carrying General Sher- 
man’s brigade, composed of Colonel Bu- 
ford’s 27th Illinois regiment, and a bat- 
talion of Ohio and Illinois troops, on the 
Ath of March advanced cautiously to the 
long contemplated enterprise of planting 
the stars and stripes on the rebel works. 
On approaching Columbus a flag was dis- 
covered on the summit of the bluffs, the 
true character of which it was difficult to 
determine, whether national or confeder- 





ate. The question was soon decided, 
however, by a dashing reconnoissance of 
General Sherman and Captain Phelps 
with thirty soldiers, steaming directly 
under the water batteries. ‘The party, 
satisfied that their friends were in pos- 
session, landed, scaled the heights, and 
raised the federal flag ‘‘ amid the hearti- 
est cheers of our brave tars and sol- 
diers.” A body of four hundred of the 
2d Mlinois cavalry, sent out by General 
Sherman from Paducah, had reached the 
place the day before, and occupied a por- 
tion of the works on the retreat of the 
enemy, and it was their flag which had 
been descried by the flotilla. General 
Cullum, leaving a sick bed to go ashore, 
discovered what appeared a large maga- 
zine smoking from both extremities, which 
he saved from explosion by ordering the 
train to be cut. He found the works “ of 
immense strength, consisting of tiers upon 
tiers of batteries on the river front, and 
a strong parapet and ditch, crossed by a 
thick abatis, on the land side. The for- 
tifications appeared to have been evacu- 
ated hastily, considering the quantities of 
ordnance and ordnance stores, and num- 
ber of anchors and the remnant of the 
chain which was once stretched over 
the river, and a large supply of torpe- 
does remaining. Desolation was visible 
everywhere, huts, tents, and barricades, 
presenting but their blackened remains, 
though the town was spared.” The re- 
sult to the Union arms was thus an- 
nounced in the same dispatch of General 
Cullum to Major-General McClellan at 
Washington : ‘‘ Columbus, the Gibraltar 
of the West, is ours, and Kentucky is 
free, thanks to the brilliant strategy of 
the campaign, by which the enemy’s cen- 
tre was pierced at Forts Henry and 
Donelson, his wings isolated from each: 
other, and turned, compelling thus the 
evacuation of his stroaghold of Bowling 
Green first, and now Columbus.” * 

If the abandonment of Columbus by 
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General Polk and his forces freed Ken- 
tucky from the presence of the confeder- 
ates, the advantage gained by the Union 
army was but a step in its onward pro- 
gress on the Mississippi. As one ‘ Gib- 
raltar” was silenced another stronger 
rose in the way. To the threatened ob- 
stacles of Columbus in the way of the 
flotilla, Commodore Foote and the codp- 
erating army on land, succeeded the for- 
midable obstacles at Island No. 10, and 
its vicinity, on the Tennessee shore, 
whither the rebels had transported their 
forces and artillery. Island No. 10— 
the numbering of the islands of the river 
beginning at its junction with the Ohio 
—is situated some forty miles below 
Cairo, at the bottom of a great bend of 
the Mississippi, where the stream, in a 
sharp curve, sweeps around a tongue of 
land projecting from the Missouri shore, 
and pursuing thence a north-westerly 
course to New Madrid, on the western 
bank, descends past a similar narrow 
promontory of Tennessee soil, on its 
great southerly track. An enemy there- 
fore in command of the river would have 
the opportunity, not only of making a 
direct attack by water, but of landing 
troops above or below the island, on 
the outer side of the two narrow prom- 
ontories which enclosed it, and attacking 
it from the opposite shores. The dis- 
tance across the upper end of the first 
promontory, four miles above the island, 
to New Madrid is six miles, and by the 
river is fifteen. The passage across the 
second promontory from Tiptonville, the 
first station on the left bank of the river 
below, is five miles, while by water it is 
twenty-seven. On the Tennessee shore 
a great swamp extended, cutting of com- 
munication with the interior, so that the 
garrison at the island had to depend 
mainly, if not altogether, for its supplies, 
reinforcements, and way of escape, if 
necessary, upon the river. The Mis- 
souri shore might have afforded a refuge 
had it not been promptly occupied and 
firmly held by the national forces under 








General Pope. Indeed the movement of 
the latter was an essential preliminary to 
the attack by the river fleet upon Island. 
No. 10. 

On the 3d of March, the very day the 
national flag was raised on the deserted 
rebel works at Columbus, General Pope, 
who had been moving down the right 
bank of the Mississippi with his com- 
mand, chiefly of Ohio and Ilinois troops, 
with an efficient artillery and engineer- 
ing force, presented himself before New 
Madrid, the key to Island No. 10 on that 
side of the river. Once in possession of 
that point, he could effectually cut off 
the retreat of the rebels. His overland 
march from Commerce, above Cairo on 
the right bank of the Mississippi, which 
he left on the 22d of February, to New 
Madrid, at this season, a distance in a 
straight line of some forty miles, was one 
of extraordinary difficulty. The roads, 
as usual in the spring in this region, 
were deep and heavy. Artillery and 
wagons were drawn through the mud 
and sloughs ; the men ‘‘ waded in mud, 
ate in it, slept in it, were surrounded by 
it, as St. Helena is by the ocean.”* For 
days the column could advance, and that 
in imperfect order, but five miles from 
morning to night. 

On approaching New Madrid, General 
Pope found the place oceupied by five 
regiments of rebel infantry and several 
companies of artillery. One bastioned 
earthwork, mounting fourteen heavy guns, 
about half a mile below the town, and an- 
other irregular work at the upper end of 
the town, mounting seven pieces of heavy 
artillery, together with lines of entrench- 
ment between them, constituted the de- 
fensive works. Six gunboats, carrying 
from four to eight heavy guns each, were 
anchored along the shore, between the 
upper and lower redoubts. The country 
was perfectly level for miles around, and 
as the river was so high, that the guns of 
the gunboats looked directly over the 


* Cairo corresvondent of the New York Times, March 
18, 1862. 
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banks, the approaches (o the town for 
seven miles were commanded by direct 
‘and cross fire from at least sixty guns of 
heavy calibre. ‘It would not have been 
difficult,” continues General Pope in his 
official report, ‘to carry the intrench- 
ments, but it would have been attended 
with heavy loss, and we should not have 
been able to hold the place half an hour, 
exposed to the destructive fire of the 
gunboats.” As the enemy were not dis- 
posed to come out of their entrench- 
ments, it was necessary to reduce the 
place by siege, and heavy guns were or- 
dered for the purpose from Cairo. In 
the meantime, General Pope sent Col- 
onel Plummer, of the 11th Missouri, with 
three regiments of infantry, three com- 
panies of cavalry, and a field battery of 
10-pound Parrot and rifled guns, to Point 
Pleasant, on the river, twelve miles be- 
low, with orders to make a lodgment. on 
the river bank, to line the bank with 
rifle pits for a thousand men, and to es- 
tablish his artillery in sunk batteries of 
single pieces between the rifle pits. The 
position was taken and held in spite of 
the cannonading of the enemy’s gunboats, 
thus maintaining an effective blockade 
of the river to transports from below. 
As the possession of New Madrid would 
involve the loss of Island No. 10, the 
enemy made every effort to strengthen 
the position. They sent reinforcements 
from the island until, on the 12th, when 
the siege guns, sent for by General Pope, 
arrived, they had nine thousand infantry, 
besides their artillery force and nine gun- 
boats, to resist the assailants at New 
Madrid. ° 
General Pope moved vigorously to the 
attack. The four siege guns, which had 
been forwarded with extraordinary effort 
and alacrity, were received in the even- 
ing ; before the next morning they were 
placed in battery, well protected, within 
eight hundred yards of the enemy’s main 
work, so as to command that and the 
river above it, and at daylight opened 
fire. The enemy replied in front and on 
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the flanks with the whole of their heavy 
artillery on land and water. General 


'Pope ordered his fire concentrated on 


the gunboats, and in a few hours several 
of them were disabled, while three of the 
heavy guns in the enemy’s main work 
were dismounted. ‘The cannonading,” 
says General Pope, in the report from 
which we condense this narrative, ‘‘ was 
continued furiously all day by the gun- 
boats and land-batteries of the enemy, 
but without producing any impression 
upon us. Meantime, during the whole 
day, our trenches were being extended 
and advanced, as it was my purpose 
to push forward our heavy batteries in 
the course of the night to the bank of 
the river. Whilst the cannonading was 
thus going on on our right, I instructed 
General Paine to make demonstrations 
against intrenchments on our left, and 
supported his movements by Palmer’s di- 
vision. ‘The enemy’s pickets and grand 
guards were driven into his intrench- 
ments, and the skirmishers forced their 
way close to the main ditch. A furious 
thunder-storm began to rage about eleven 
o’clock that night, and continued almost 
without interruption until morning. Just 
before daylight, General Stanley was re- 
lieved in his trenches, with his division, 
by General Hamilton. A few minutes 
after daylight, a flag of truce approached 
our batteries, with information that the 
enemy had evacuated his works. Small 
parties were at once advanced by Gen- 
eral Hamilton to ascertain whether such 
was the fact, and Captain Mower, 1st 
United States infantry, with companies 
A and H of that regiment was sent for- 
ward to plant the United States flag over 
the abandoned works. <A brief exami- 
nation of them showed how hasty and 
precipitate had been the flight of the 
enemy. Their dead were found un- 
buried, their suppers untouched, stand- 
ing on the tables, candles burning in the 
tents, and every other evidence of a dis- 
graceful panic. Private baggage of offi- 
cers and knapsacks of men were left be- 
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hind. Neither provisions nor ammuni- 
tion were carried off. Some attempt 
was made to carry ammunition, as boxes 
without number were found on the bank 
of the river where the steamers had been 
landed. 
any exact account of the immense quan- 
tities of property and supplies left in our 
hands. All their artillery, field-batter- 
ies, and siege guns, amounting to thirty- 
three pieces, magazines full of fixed am- 
munition of the best character, several 
thousand stand of inferior small arms, 
with hundreds of boxes of musket cart- 
ridges, tents for an army of ten thousand 
men, horses, mules, wagons, intrenching 
tools, etc., are among the spoils. Noth- 
ing except the men escaped, and they 
with only what they wore. They landed 
on the opposite side of the river, and are 
scattered in the wide bottoms. I imme- 
diately advanced Hamilton’s division into 
the place, and had the guns of the enemy 
turned upon the river, which they com- 


pletely command. The flight of the enemy 
was so hasty that they abandoned their 
pickets, and gave no intimation to the 


forces at Island No. 10. The conse- 
quence is, that one gunboat and ten 
large steamers which were there, are cut 
off from below, and must either be des- 
troyed or fall into our hands. Island 
No. 10 must necessarily be evacuated, as 
it can neither be reinforced nor supplied 
from below.’’* 

The entire Union loss during this op- 
eration was fifty-one killed and wound- 
ed. The enemy’s: loss could not be as- 
certained, but a number of his dead left 
unburied and over one hundred new 
graves showed that he must have suf- 
fered severely. 

The same day that New Madrid sur- 
rendered to General Pope, Commodore 
Foote left Cairo with a fleet, including 
seven iron-clads and ten mortar boats, 
and having been joined by Colonel Bu- 
dier-General G. W. Cullum, Chief of Staff, etc. Head- 


quarters District of the Mississippi, New Madrid, March 
14, 1862 
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ford, of the 27th Illinois, with his regi- - 
ment and other troops to the number 
of fifteen hundred in all, at Columbus, 
moved down the river and took posses- 
sion of Hickman on the Kentucky shore. 
The next day, the 15th, the expedition 
approached Island No. 10; reconnois- 
sances were made along the shores ; the 
mortar vessels were placed in position, , 
and every preparation made for the at- 
tack. The siege commenced on the 
morning of Sunday the 16th, with a 
bombardment from the rifle guns of the 
Benton. The mortar-boats followed, and 
kept up the firing during the day, the 
enemy replying in the afternoon ; but lit-. 
tle was effected beyond trying the range 
of the guns upon the upper battery of 
the rebels on the Tennessee shore, two 
miles above their island fortifications, 
and upon the island itself. In the midst 
of this bombardment a touching incident 
occurred —a message was brought to 
Commodore Foote, by a tug from Cairo, 
acquainting him with the death of his 
second son at New Haven—a promising 
youth of thirteen. ‘ He received the sad 
intelligence on the deck,” writes a cor- 
respondent on board the Benton, the 
flag-ship, ‘‘amid the smoke of our guns 
and the booming of the great mortars, 
and though quite overwhelmed for the 
time, with the sudden sorrow, was soon 
recalled from it, by his imperative duties, 
to the exciting scenes around him.” * 

A battery of the 2d Illinois artillery 
was landed on the Missouri shore, and 
opened fire upon the rebel fleet near the 
island, suffering a loss of three men 
wounded by a shot from the enemy— 
the only Union casualties of the day. 
“The rebels are very strong,” said a 
dispatch from the squadron to Cairo, 
‘‘and it is hard for us to get at them.” 
It was satisfactory, at the same time, to 
add, that ‘‘ General Pope’s guns at New 
Madrid command the river, preventing 
the passage of the rebel gunboats and 
transports, which are between New Mad- 


* New York Tribune, March 24, 1862, 
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rid and Island No. 10.” It was on the 
news of this success of General Pope, 
doubtless, that General Halleck, on the 
evening of the 17th, announced at St. 
Louis, to a gathering of serenaders, that 
Island No. 10 had been taken, with all 
the ammunition and transports the ene- 
my had there. There was some disap- 
_pointment when the declaration was 
found to be premature. Fortunately, 
it was prophetic of the result. There 
were three weeks, however, of novel and 
arduous labor before the end was at- 
tained. 

A more serious trial of the enemy’s 
works was made on the second day. 
The forenoon was spent in manceuvring 
of the gunboats, with firing from the 
mortar vessels. At mid-day the gun- 
boats Cincinnati, Benton, and St. Louis, 
lashed side by side, a floating battery of 
ten guns, proceeded with the Carondelet, 
Pittsburg, and Mound City in the rear, 
toward the rebel works. Fire was op- 
ened from the Benton upon the upper 
battery of the enemy ata distance of a 
mile and a half, and soon became general 
on both sides, between the gun and mor- 
tar-boats of the assailants and the vari- 
ous island and water batteries of the 
confederates. The Benton was struck 
three times during the bombardment, 
without injury to its defenders. ‘An 
8-inch solid shot,” writes the correspon- 
dent just cited, “fell upon our upper 
deck, cut through the half-inch iron plat- 
ing and five-inch timbers as if they had 
been paper, buried itself in the gun-deck, 
rebounded to the roof, then fell again, 
upon the Commodore’s writing desk, 
smashing the lid and lodging upon the 
table.” The floor in the vicinity was 
spread with fragments of timber, and 
several men standing by were covered 
with the splinters, yet no one was in- 
jured. Another shot entered the Cin- 
cinnati in a similar manner, with no fur- 
ther ill result. In fact, though the bom- 
bardment was kept up vigorously during 
the afternoon, the only casualty was from 














an accident on board the St. Louis, where 
two men were killed directly, two mor- 
tally wounded, and several injured, by 
the explosion of an old 42-pounder, 
which had been rifled. The result of 
the day’s bombardment, when night 
closed in, and the gunboats returned to 
their stations above, was less satisfactory 
than had been anticipated. Though some 
damage had been inflicted upon the ene- 
my’s works, the gunners still held their. 
ground, and threatened serious injury to 
the gunboats on a nearer approach. It 
was evident, in fact, that Island No 10, 
and its outworks, could not be readily 
taken by assault from the inadequately 
protected gunboats. Occasional firing 
was kept up tending to the reduction of 
the place ; but the conquest of the posi- 
tion required additional aid. “Island 
No. 10,” telegraphs Commodore Foote 
to the Secretary of the Navy, on the 
19th, ‘‘is harder to conquer than Colum- 
bus, as the island shores are lined with 
forts, each fort commanding the one 
above it. We are firing day and night 
on the rebels, and we gain on them. 
We are having some of the most beauti- 
ful rifle practice ever witnessed. The 
mortar shells have done fine execution. 
One shell was landed on their floating 
battery and cleared the concern in short 
metre. Iam gradually approaching the 
island, but still do not hope for much 
until the occurrence of certain events, 
which promise success.” 

The ‘‘events” alluded to were to be 
the result of various projected operations 
carried on with the assistance of General 
Pope’s forces in the rear of the enemy’s 
position. It would be of comparatively 
little advantage to drive the rebels out 
of their works, if they were left the op- 
portunity of an easy retreat to some 
point below. The object was to cut off 
their escape by the single route left 
them, that, namely, across the Tennes- 
see peninsula, a distance of but a few 
miles to 'Tiptonville, below New Madrid, 
whence they might descend the river 
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with ease to other points of defence in 
the vicinity of Memphis. To accomplish 
this, General Pope, firmly in possession 
of the Missouri shore, needed only the 
means of crossing the river, and bringing 
his forces face to face with the enemy 
from below. How should this codpera- 
tion of General Pope’s forces be most 
advantageously secured. The first pro- 
ject was to employ them in constructing 
a road through the swamps to a point on 
the Missouri shore opposite Island No. 
10, and station there an artillery force 
to assist the gunboats in the reduction of 
the enemy’s batteries. An examination 
of the country for this purpose was made 
by Colonel Bissell’s Engineer regiment, 
and the route was found to be impracti- 
cable. At the suggestion of General 
Schuyler Hamilton, he was also at the 
same time directed by General Pope to 
ascertain if the swamps, which were so 
serious an obstacle to road making, could 
be turned to account in the formation of 
a canal by which steam transports could 
be brought from above across the Mis- 
souri peninsula to New Madrid below. 
Another mode of securing the means of 
crossing the river was early suggested 
by General Pope. On the 17th of March 
he wrote to Commodore Foote, advising 
that he should run the enemy’s batteries 
with one of his gunboats—an attempt 
which the latter then declined on the 
ground of impracticability. 

Colonel Bissell, meanwhile, reported 
favorably of the capability of the swam- 
py peninsula for the construction of the 
canal, and was ordered by General Pope 
to proceed at once with the work. He 
was authorized to employ his whole en- 
gineer regiment upon it, and to call upon 
Colonel Buford, who commanded the land 
forces temporarily on duty with the flo- 
tilla, which had been placed under Gen- 
eral Pope’s command, for any assistance 
in men or material necessary for the 
work. ‘‘Supplies of such articles as 
were needed,” continues General Pope 
in his report, “and four steamers of 
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light draught were sent for to Cairo, and 
the work begun. It was my purpose to 
make the canal deep enough for the gun- 
boats ; but it was not found practicable 
to do so within any reasonable period. 
The work performed by Colonel Bissel 
and his regiment of engineers was, be- 
yond measure, difficult ; and its comple- 
tion was delayed much beyond my ex- 
pectations. The canal is twelve miles 
long, six miles of which are through very 
heavy timber. An avenue fifty feet wide 
was made through it, by sawing off trees 
of large size four and a half feet under 
water. For nineteen days the work was 
prosecuted with untiring energy and de- 
termination, under exposures and priva- 
tions very unusual, even in the history 
of warfare. It was completed on the 
4th of April, and will long remain a 
monument of enterprise and skill.” 
Commodore Foote, while this work 
was being accomplished, was not idle. 
He kept the attention of the enemy alive 
by occasional firing from the fleet, direct- 
ing his attention particularly to the up- 
per battery, No. 1, of the six forts of the 
enemy, which kept guard around the is- 
land on the Tennessee shore. Heavy 
firing was maintained during the last 
days of March, and on the night of the 
Ist of April, in the midst of a furious 
storm and hurricane, the battered fort, 
which had caused so much annoyance to 
the gunboats, was finally carried by an 
adventurous assault. An armed boat 
expedition was fitted out from the squad- 
ron and land forces, consisting of five 
boats manned .by picked crews of ten 
men from the gunboats Benton, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and Mound City, 
carrying some forty men from the 42d 
Illinois regiment of Colonel Roberts, to 
whom the command was entrusted. Stir- 
ring work was to be expected, and the 
party—a hundred in all, officers and 
men—vwere prepared for it. The achieve- 
ment, however, was easily performed. 
In the simple recital of Commodore 
Foote, ‘‘ At midnight the boats reached 
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the fort, and pulling directly to its face, 

‘carried it, receiving only the harmless 
fire of two sentinels, who ran, after dis- 
charging their muskets, while the rebel 
troops in the vicinity rapidly retreated. 
Thereupon Colonel Roberts spiked the 
six guns mounted in the fort, and retired 
with boats uninjured. The commanding 
officer represents all the men under his 
command, from their coolness and delib- 
eration, as being ready to perform even 
more hazardous service, had it been re- 
quired to fulfill the object of the expe- 
dition.” * 

While these operations, preparatory 
to the final assault, were going on in the 
neighborhood of the island, a diversion 
was made in a reconnoissance sent from 
Hickman, above on the river, to Union 
City, the junction of the Columbus and 
Nashville railroads, some ten miles dis- 
tant, in Tennessee.. Much annoyance 
had been experienced from the inhabi- 
tants of this “ pestiferous entrepot of 
treason,’”’ who had, up to the time of the 
Union occupation of Hickman, harassed 
its citizens, and who still threatened to 
reoccupy the town. They were taken at 
their word, and Colonel Buford, with the 
27th Illinois, Colonel Hogg’s 15th Mis- 
souri, with a battery of artillery, and de- 
tachment of cavalry, set out on the 30th 
March to sound their intentions. On 
reaching the place they fell in with the re- 
bel pickets, and presently with the rebels 
themselves, a Tennessee regiment, drawn 
up in line of battle across the road. Ac- 
tive preparations were at once made for 
an encounter ; but.the policy of the ene- 
my was retreat, and they rapidly car- 
ried it into effect. A few prisoners and 
‘some tents and equipage were taken, 
when the expedition returned to assure 
the people of Hickman that their town 
was in no present danger of disturbance 
from the Tennessee secessionists. 

The next incident in Commodore Foote’s 
Squadron, was the passage, on the night 


of the 3d, in a furious storm of thunder 
and lightning, of the entire series of re- 
bel batteries, by the gunboat Carondelet, 
which, without returning a shot, passed 
unharmed through a heavy fire from the 
enemy’s works. The only sound heard 
from the adventurous vessel was the fir- 
ing of three minute guns, the signal 
agreed upon by Captain Walke with 
Commodore Foote, as an indication of 
her having passed the batteries in safety. 
‘The scene,” says a correspondent from 
the fleet, ‘upon her arrival at New 
Madrid is represented as most exciting. 
The soldiers were out upon the banks, 
and fairly howled with delight. Cheer 
after cheer went up for Commodore Foote, 
Captain Walke, the Navy, the Caronde- 
let, the tars, and even for the colored 
cabin boy ; and when the Captain’s gig 
went ashore to report, the soldiers caught 
the sailors up in their arms and passed 
them from one to another, with accom- 
panying embraces more heartfelt than 
agreeable.” * 

Another success was reported by Com- 
modore Foote on the 4th. On that morn- 
ing, “‘ the Benton, Cincinnati, and Pitts- 
burgh, with three boats, opened and con- 
tinued for more than an hour to fire on 
the rebel heavy floating battery at Is- 
land No. 10, when the latter, having re- 
ceived several shells from the rifles and 
mortars, cut loose from her moorings and 
drifted two or three miles down the river. 
The shells were thrown from the flotilla 
into different parts of the island, and in- 
to the rebel batteries lining the Tennes- 
see shore. The return fire produced no 
effect on the squadron.” 

We now turn to General Pope to see 
how he employed his new resources on 
the river below. His official report pre- 
sents the best account we have seen of 
the final, decisive operations of the siege. 
‘During all the time,” says he, while the 
engineer force was constructing the mili- 
tary canal across the peninsula, ‘‘ the flo- 





* Flag-Officer Foote to the Hon. Gideon Welles. U. 8, 
Steamer Benton, April 2, 1862, 


* Correspondence of the Mew York Herald. Squier’s 
Pictorial Hastory, vol. i, p. 375, 
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tilla had kept up its fire upon the batter- 
ies of the enemy, but without making any 
progress toward their reduction. It had 
by this time become very apparent that 
the capture of Island No. 10 could not 
be made unless the land forces could be 
thrown across the river, and their works 
carried from the rear; but during this 
long delay the enemy, anticipating such 
a movement, had erected batteries along 
the shore from Island No. 10 entirely 
round to Tiptonville, at every point 
where troops could be landed. The 
difficulty of crossing the river in force 
had, therefore, been greatly increased ; 
and what would have been a compara- 
tively safe undertaking three weeks be- 
fore, had become one full of peril. It is 
not necessary to state, that the passage 
of a great river lined with batteries, and 
in the face of the enemy, is one of the 
most difficult and hazardous operations 
of war, and cannot be justified except 
in a case of urgent necessity. Such 


a case seemed presented for my ac- 


tion. Without this movement opera- 
tions against Island No. 10 must have 
been abandoned, and the land forces, at 
least, withdrawn. It is but bare justice 
to say, that although the full peril of the 
moment was thoroughly understood by 
my whole command, there was not an 
officer or a man who was not anxious to 
be placed in the advance. 

“There seemed little hope of any as- 
sistance from the gunboats. I therefore 
had several heavy coal-barges brought 
into the upper end of the canal, which, 
during the progress of the work, were 
made into floating batteries. Each bat- 
tery consisted of three heavy barges 
lashed together, and bolted with iron. 
The middle barge was bulkheaded all 
around, so as to give four feet of thick- 
ness of solid,timber both at the sides and 
on the ends. The heavy guns, three in 
number, were mounted on it, and pro- 
tected by traverses of sand-bags. It 
also carried eighty sharpshooters. The 
barges outside of it had a first layer in 





the bottom of empty water-tight barrels, 
securely lashed, then layers of dry cot- 
ton-wood rails and cotton bales packed 
close. They were then floored over at 
the top, to keep everything in its place, 
so that a shot penetrating the outer bar- 
ges must pass through twenty feet of 
rails and cotton before reaching the mid- 
dle one, which carried the men and the 
guns. The arrangement of water-bar- 
rels and cotton-bales was made in order 
that even if penetrated frequently by 
the enemy’s shot, and filled with water, 
the outer barges could not sink. It was 
my purpose when all was ready, to tow 
one or two of these batteries over the 
river toa point opposite New Madrid, 
where swamps prevented any access to 
the river, and where the enemy, there- 
fore, had been unable to establish his 
batteries. When near the shore, the 
floating batteries with their crews were 
to be cut loose from the steamer, and 
allowed to float down the river to the 
point selected for landing the troops. 
As soon as they arrived within a short 
range of it they were to cast out their 
anchors so as to hold the barges firmly, 
and open fire upon the enemy’s batter- 
ies. I think that these batteries would 
have accomplished their purpose, and my 
whole force volunteered to man them. 
They were well provided with small 
boats, to keep out of danger, and even 
if the worst happened, and the batteries 
were sunk by the enemy’s fire, the men 
would meet with no worse fate than cap- 
tute: 

‘On the 5th of April, the steamers 
and barges were brought near the mouth 
of the bayou which discharges into the 
Mississippi at New Madrid, but were 
kept carefully out of sight of the river, 
whilst our floating batteries were being 
completed. The enemy, as we after- 
wards learned, had received positive ad- 
vices of the construction of the canal, 
but were unable to believe that such a 
work was practicable. The first assur- 
ance they had of its completion was the 
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| appearance of the four steamers loaded 
with troops, on the morning of the 7th 
of April. On the 4th, Commodore Foote 
allowed one of the gunboats to run the 
batteries at Island No. 10, and Captain 
Walke, U.S. N., who had volunteered— 
as appears from the Commodore’s order 
to him—came through that night with 
the gunboat Carondelet. Although many 
shots were fired at him as he passed the 
batteries, his boat was not once struck. 
He informed me of his arrival early on 
the 5th. On the morning of the 6th, I 
sent General Granger, Colonel Smith of 
the 43d Ohio, and Captain L. B. Marsh- 
all of my staff, to make a reconnoissance 
of the river below, and requested Cap- 
tain Walke to take them on board the 
Carondelet, and run down the river to 
ascertain precisely the character of the 
banks and the position and number of 
the enemy’s batteries. The whole day 
was spent in this reconnoissance, the 
Carondelet steaming down the river in 
the midst of a heavy fire from the ene- 
my’s batteries along the shore. The 
whole bank, for fifteen miles, was lined 
with heavy guns at intervals ; in no case, 
I think, exceeding one mile. Entrench- 
ments for infantry were also thrown up 
along the shore, between the batteries. 
‘‘On his return up the river, Captain 
Walke silenced the enemy’s battery op- 
posite Point Pleasant, and a small infan- 
try force, under Captain L. H. Marshall, 
landed and spiked the guns. On the 
night of the 6th, at my urgent request, 
Commodore Foote ordered the Pittsburg 
also to run down to New Madrid. She 
arrived at daylight, having, like the Ca- 
rondelet, come through without being 
touched. I directed Captain Walke to 
proceed down the river at daylight on 
the 7th, with the two gunboats, and, if 
possible, silence the batteries near Wat- 
son’s Landing, the point which had been 
selected to land the troops, and at the 
same time, I brought the four steamers 
into the river and embarked Paine’s di- 
vision, which consisted of the 10th, 16th, 








22d, and 51st Illinois regiments, with 
Houghtaling’s battery of artillery. The 
land batteries of 382-pounders, under 
Captain Williams, lst United States in- 
fantry, which I had established some 
days before, opposite the point where 
the troops were to land, were ordered to 
open their fire upon the enemy’s batter- 
ies opposite as soon as it was possible to 
see them. A heavy rain storm com- 
menced on the night of the 6th, and con- 
tinued, with short intermissions, for sev- 
eral days. The morning of the 7th was 
very dark, and the rain fell heavily until 
midday. As soon as it was fairly light, 
our heavy batteries on the land opened 
their fire vigorously upon the batteries 
of the enemy, and the two gunboats ran 
down the river and joined in the action. 
I cannot speak too highly of the conduct 
of Captain Walke during the whole of 
these operations. Prompt, gallant, and 
cheerful, he performed the hazardous 
service assigned him with signal skill 
and success. About twelve o’clock mM. 
he signalled me that the batteries near 
our place of landing were silenced, and 
the steamers containing Paine’s division 
moved out from the landing and began 
to cross the river, preceded by the gun- 
boats. L 

“The whole force designed to cross 
had been drawn up along the river bank, 
and saluted the passing steamers with 
shouts of exultation. As soon as we be- 
gan to cross the river, the enemy com- 
menced to vacate his positions along the 
banks and the batteries on the Tennes- 
see shore, opposite Island No. 10. His 
whole force was in motion toward Tip- 
tonville, with the exception of the few 
artillerists on the island, who, in the 
haste of the retreat, had been abandon- 
ed. As Paine’s division was passing op- 
posite the point I occupied on the shore, 
one of my spies, who had crossed on the 
gunboats from the silenced battery, in- 
formed me of this hurried retreat of the 
enemy. I[ signalled General Paine to 


stop his boats, and sent him the informa- 
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tion, with orders to land as rapidly as 
possible on the opposite shore and push 
forward to Tiptonville, to which point 
the enemy’s forces were tending from 
every direction. I sent no force to oc- 
cupy the deserted batteries opposite Is- 
land No. 10, as it was my first purpose 
to capture the whole army of the enemy. 
At eight or nine o’clock that night (the 
7th), the small party abandoned on the 
island, finding themselves deserted, and 
fearing an attack in the rear from our 
land forees, which they knew had crossed 
the river in the morning, sent a message 
to Commodore Foote, surrendering to 
him. The divisions were pushed for- 
ward to Tiptonville as fast as they were 
landed, Paine leading. The enemy at- 
tempted to make a stand several times 
near that place, but Paine did not once 
deploy his columns. By midnight all our 
forces were across the river and pushing 
forward rapidly to Tiptonville. The 
enemy retreating before Paine, and from 
Island No. 10, met at Tiptonville during 
the night in great confusion, and were 
driven back into the swamps by the ad- 
' vance of our forces, until at four o’clock 
A.M. on the 8th, finding themselves com- 
pletely cut off, and being apparently un- 
able to resist, they laid down their arms 
and surrendered at discretion. They 
were so scattered and confused that it 
was several days before anything like an 
accurate account of their number could 
be made. Meantime I had directed Col- 
onel W. L. Elliott, of the 2d Iowa cav- 
alry, who had crossed the river after 
dark, to proceed as soon as day dawned 
to take possession of the enemy’s aban- 
doned works on the Tennessee shore, 
opposite Island No. 10, and to save 
the steamers if he possibly could. He 
reached there before sunrise that morn- 
ing (the 8th), and took possession of the 
encampments, the immense quantity of 
stores and supplies, and of all the ene- 
my’s batteries on ‘the main land. He 


also brought in almost two hundred pris- 
oners. 


After posting his guards and 





taking possession of the steamers not 
sunk or injured, he remained until the 
forces landed. As Colonel Buford was 
in command of these forces, Colonel EI- 
liott turned over to his infantry force the 
prisoners, batteries, and captured prop- 
erty for safe keeping, and proceeded to 
cross the country in the direction of 
Tiptonville, along Reelfoot Lake, as di- 
rected. 

“Tt is almost impossible to give a 
correct account of the immense quantity 
of artillery, ammunition, and supplies 
of every description which fell into 
our hands. Three generals, two hun- 
dred and seventy-three field and com- 
pany officers, six thousand seven hun- 
dred prisoners, one hundred and twenty- 
three pieces of heavy artillery, all of the 
very best character and of the latest 
patterns, seven thousand stand of small 
arms, several wharf-boat loads of pro- 
visions, an immense quantity of ammu- 
nition of all kinds, many hundred horses: 
and mules, with wagons and harness, 
etc., ete., are among the spoils. Very 
few if any of the enemy escaped, and 
only by wading and swimming through 
the swamps. ‘The conduct of the troops 
was splendid throughout, as the results 
of this operation and its whole progress 
very plainly exhibit. We have crossed 
the great river, the banks of which were 
lined with batteries and defended by 
seven thousand men; we have pursued 
and captured the whole force of the ene- 
my and all his supplies and material of 
war, and have again recrossed and occu- 
pied the camp at New Madrid, without 
losing a man or meeting with an accident. 
Such results bespeak efficiency, good con- 
duct, high discipline, and soldierly de- 
portment of the best character, far bet- 
ter than they can be exhibited in pitched 
battles or the storming of fortified places. 
Patience, willing labor, endurance of hard- 
ship and privation for long periods, cheer- 
ful and prompt obedience, order and dis- 
cipline, bravery and spirit, are the quali- 
ties which these operations have devel- 
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oped in the forces under my command, 
and which assure for them a brilliant and 
successful career in arms. It is difficult 
to express the feeling which such conduct 
has occasioned me, fortunate enough to be 
the commander of such troops. There 
are few material obstacles within the 
range of warfare which a man of courage 
and spirit would hesitate to encounter 
with such a force.” 

The final dispatches of Commodore 
Foote to the Department at Washington 
complete the history of this memorable 
siege. At dawn on the morning of the 
7th, when General Pope was about to 
cross the river with his forces, for the de- 
cisive attack on their rear, two officers 
of the rebel navy boarded the flag-ship, 
stating that, by order of their command- 
ing officer, they were ordered to surren- 
der Island No. 10 to the commander of 
the fleet. Captain Phelps was thereupon 
sent to ascertain the position of the bat- 
teries on the Tennessee shore, and re- 
turned with the information that they 
had been hastily evacuated. General 
Buford, commanding the troops, was then 
_ ordered by Commodore Foote to proceed 
immediately, in company with two of the 
gunboats, and take. possession of the 
island. Communication was then had 
with General Pope ; and, in place of the 
combined attack of the naval and land 
forces, for which all was prepared, the 
two commanders had the less onerous 
duty to perform of receiving rebel officers, 
calculating the number of men surrend- 
ered, and investigating the extent of the 
military preparations of the enemy, the 
forts and batteries, which it had required 
twenty-three days of courageous and 
most ingenious effort, on land and water, 
to gain possession of. 

As a trophy of the occupation, Com- 
modore Foote had the satisfaction of en- 
closing, in his official report to Secretary 
Welles, a copy of the order of Brigadier- 
General W. D. McCall, the rebel com- 
mander of the forces to which he had 
been opposed. It was issued on taking 














command, a few days before the surren- 
der. ‘Soldiers: We are strangers, com- 
mander and commanded, each to the 
other. Let me tell youwholam. Iam 
a general made by Beauregard—a gen- 
eral selected by Beauregard and Bragg 
for this command, when they knew it was 
in peril. They have known me _ for 
twenty years ; together we have stood on 
the fields of Mexico. Give them your 
confidence now; give it to me when I 
have earned it. Soldiers: The Missis- 
sippi valley is entrusted to your courage, 
to your discipline, to your patience. Ex- 
hibit the vigilance and coolness of last 
night, and hold it.” ‘‘ I regret,’”” Commo- 
dore Foote added, referring to his wound 
received in the naval attack on Fort 
Donelson, ‘‘ that the painful condition of 
my feet, still requiring me to use crutches, 
prevented me from making a formal ex- 
amination of the works.’’* 

To this welcome dispatch, announcing 
a conclusion so satisfactory of a siege 
watched with no little interest by the 
public, and over the inevitable delays of 
which they had shown some impatience, 
Secretary Welles responded in a cheering 
bulletin. ‘‘ Wlag-Officer A. H. Foote, 
Commanding Gunboats on Western 
Waters, Sir: A nation’s thanks are due 
you and the brave officers and men of 
the flotilla on the Mississippi, whose 
labors and gallantry at Island No. 10, 
which surrendered to you yesterday, 
have for weeks been watched with in- 
tense interest. Your triumph is not the 
less appreciated because it was protracted 
and finally bloodless. To that Being 
who has protected you through so many 
perils, and carried you onward to succes- 
sive victories, be the praises for his con- 
tinued goodness to our country, and es- 
pecially for this last great success of our 
arms. Let the congratulations to your- 
self and your command be also extended 
to the officers and soldiers who coéper- 
ated with you.” 





* Flag-Officer Foote to the Hon. Gideon Welles, Flag-ship 
Benton, Island No, 10, April 8, 1862, 
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BATTLE OF PEA RIDGE, ARKANSAS, MARCH 6ra AND ‘ru, 1862. 


IN a recent chapter on the military 
affairs of General Halleck’s Department 
of Missouri, we traced the brief and bril- 
liant campaign of General Pope in his 
defeat of the rebel forces gathering to 
the command of the Confederate General 
Price, on the central portion of the State. 
This successful movement threw the in- 
surgents back upon their old resting place 
in the southwesterly region, whence they 
were presently driven into Arkansas by 
the rapid pursuit of the Union forces 
from Rolla, under the command of Gen- 
eral Samuel R. Curtis. 

This officer, born in Ohio, of a Con- 
necticut family, in 1807, was a gradu- 
ate of West Point of the year 1831. 
He resigned his commission the follow- 
ing year for the study of the law, prac- 
ticed for a while, then turned his atten- 
tion to engineering, and was employed 
as chief engineer of the Muskingum 
Works. When the Mexican war broke 
out, he volunteered for duty in the field, 
and accompanied General Taylor in his 
campaign, with the rank of Colonel. He 
was for a time governor of Monterey, 
and filled other positions of the kind re- 
quiring administrative ability. At the 
close of the war he returned home, was 
engaged in his professions of law and 
engineering, particularly in reference to 
the western railroads. He settled at 
Keokuk, Iowa, and was elected from 
that state to Congress in 1858, and 
again in 1860. He resigned his seat to 
enter the army, his name occurring in 
the first list of appointments of Briga- 
dier-Generals of the 17th of May, 1861. 

Early in February, General Curtis’ 
army in Missouri, formed in divisions 
under acting Brigadier-Generals Colonel 








Jefferson C. Davis and Colonel HE. A. 
Carr and Generals Sigel and <Asboth, 
was pushing on rapidly from Rolla, the 
termination of the railway communica- 
tion with St. Louis, by way of Lebanon, 
toward Springfield, where the rebel Gen- 
eral Price had, since his retreat from the 
Osage, established his headquarters, in 
his own language, “for the purpose of 
being within reach of supplies, protect- 
ing that portion of our State from both 
Home Guard depredations and Federal 
invasion, as well as to secure a most val- 
uable point for military movements.” He 
had received from Grand Glaze supplies 
of clothing, camp and garrison equipage, 
built huts, and congratulated himself on 
the comfortable condition of the army of 
four thousand men, which, ‘‘ Missouri hay- 
ing been admitted as an equal member 
of the Confederate States,” he had been 
enabled to raise and equip for the Con- 
federate service.* From this state of se- 
curity, General Price was roused by re- 
ports of the gathering army of General 
Curtis. He called upon the commanders 
of the confederate troops in Arkansas 
for reinforcements, with the expectation 
of holding his position ; but the Union 
force descended too rapidly upon him, 
and after some sharp skirmishing on the 
12th of February between his pickets 
and the advance of General Curtis’ 
troops, fearing to be outnumbered and 
defeated, he prudently avoided the im- 
pending engagement by a sudden retreat 
during the night. At daylight the Union 
advance entered the town, found there 
six hundred sick who had been left be- 
hind, captured a large amount of stores 





* General Price to C. F. Jackson, Governor of Missouri, 
Arkansas, February 25, 1862. 
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and equipage, and, to the delight of the 
loyal inhabitants, raised the flag of the 
Union once more over the court house. 
The retreating army was immediately 
pursued by the whole Union force, and 
driven by forced marches beyond the 
border of the State. They took the 
route by Cassville to Benton county, the 
extreme north-westerly corner of Ark- 
ansas, the troops of General Curtis press- 
ing closely upon their rear with frequent 
skirmishing. At the old battle-ground 
at Wilson’s Creek, where there was some 
expectation the rebels might make a 
stand, the Union troops found only the 
deserted camp-fires of the enemy, who 
had left but a few hours before. The 
chase was very exciting. After reach- 
ing Cassville, for four days there was a 
continual series of attacks. The whole 
march into Arkansas of over two hun- 
dred miles from Rolla, was, in the words 
of the tribute of General Curtis to his 
troops, “‘attended with continual exhibi- 


tions of toil, privation, conflict, and gal- 


lantry.” The report of General Price, 
already cited, bears equal testimony to 
the ardor of the pursuit. ‘‘ Retreating 
and fighting,” says he, ‘‘all the way to 
the Cross Hollows in this State (Arkan- 
sas), Iam rejoiced to say, my command, 
under the most exhausting fatigue, with 
but little rest for either man or horse, 
and no sleep, sustained themselves and 
came through, repulsing the enemy upon 
every occasion with great determination 
and gallantry.” The Federal troops 
crossed the Missouri line into Arkansas 
on the 18th, with cheers for the restora- 
tion of the Union. On the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, General Curtis entered and took 
possession of Fayetteville, capturing a 
number of prisoners, stores, and baggage. 
The enemy burnt part of the town before 
leaving on their flight over the Boston 
Mountains. A barbarous incident of the 
war is thus recorded by General Hal- 
leck in’ his dispatch to General Mc- 
Clellan, informing him of the capture. 
‘‘ Forty-two officers and men of the 5th 
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Missouri cavalry were poisoned at Mud 
Town by eating poisoned food which the 
rebels left behind them. The gallant 
Captain Dolfert died, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Van Deutzh and Captain Schwan 
have suffered much, but are now recoy- 
ering. The indignation of our soldiers 
is very great, but they have been re- 
strained from retaliation upon the pris- 
oners of war.” 

On the Ist of March, General Curtis 
was led, by the misrepresentations which 
had been made by the enemy of the 
purposes and conduct of his army, to 
issue an ‘‘ Address to the People of the 
Southwest.” In it he set forth the diffi- 
culties of the situation, and his desire 
that the burdens of war should fall as 
lightly as possible upon the innocent. 
The only legitimate object of the war, 
said he, was peace, and peaceable citi- 
zens should be protected. The flight of 
the citizens from their homes, however, 
‘leaving their effects abandoned, as it 
were, for their victors,” he admitted, 
‘‘had much embarrassed him in his ef- 
forts to preserve discipline in his com- 
mand, as these circumstances offered ex- 
traordinary temptations. The burning 
of farms and fields of grain in Missouri, 
and extensive barracks and valuable 
mills in Arkansas by the enemy, has in- 
duced some resentments on the part of 
my troops, which I have severely pun- 
ished. Necessary supplies for my com- 
mand could not keep up with my rapid 
movements, and peaceable citizens not 
being at home to sell them to my quar- 
termasters, | am compelled to take them 
without purchase, making settlement dif- 
ficult and doubtful ; occasioning irregu- 
larities which I have always labored to 
counteract. If péaceably disposed citi- 
zens will stay at home, or return home, 
and check the clandestine, stealthy war- 
fare that is carried cn under the cover 
and cloak of peaceable citizens, much of 
the havoc of war will be avoided, and 
many poor families can be protected 
from distress and misery. I have fol- 





GENERAL CURTIS’ APPEAL. 


lowed the war-path through the entire 
State of Missouri, have seen the havoc 
and devastation surrounding it, and I 
deplore the prospect of these disasters 
in the virgin soil of Arkansas. 

“We have restored,” he added, in an 
earnest appeal, ‘‘ the Stars and Stripes 
to Northwestern Arkansas, where I am 
glad to find many who rejoice to see the 
emblem of their former glory, and hope 
for a restoration of the peace and happi- 
ness they have enjoyed under its folds. 
A surrender to such a flag is only a re- 
turn to your natural allegiance, and is 
more honorable than to persist in a re- 
bellion that surrendered to the National 
power at Forts Henry and Donelson, at 
Nashville and at Roanoke,-:and through- 
out the most powerful Southern States. 
Why then shall the West be devastated 
to prolong a struggle which the States 
of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee cannot success- 
fully maintain? Disband your compan- 
les ; surrender your arms; for in all in- 
stances where men in arms have volun- 
tarily surrendered and taken the oath of 
allegiance to our common country, they 
have been discharged. No prisoners 
have, to my knowledge, been shot or 
hung, or cruelly treated by us. I know 
of no instance where my troops have 
treated females with violence, and I have 
not heard of a complaint of any kind. I 
enjoin on the troops kindness, protection 
and support for women and children. I 
shall, to the best of my ability, maintain 
our country’s flag in Arkansas, and con- 
tinue to make relentless war on its foes, 
but shall rejoice to see the restoration of 
peace in all the States and Territories of 
_ our country—that peace which we for- 
merly enjoyed and earnestly desire ; and 
I implore for each and all of us that ul- 
timate, eternal peace ‘which the world 
cannot give or take away.’ ” 

The services rendered by the Union 
troops in the long and arduous pursnit of 
the rebels was handsomely acknowledged 
in a bulletin issued by command of Gen- 
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eral Halleck, from his headquarters at St. 
Louis :—‘‘Soldiers of the Army of the 
South-west! You have nobly performed 
the duties assigned to you. You have 
made a long and fatiguing march in mid- 
winter, over almost impassable roads, 
through snow, deep mud, and swollen 
streams. You have driven the enemy 
from Missouri into the barren mountains 
of Arkansas. It was not your fault that 
he did not stay to give you battle. Fight- 
ing, however, is but a small part of a 
soldier’s duty. It is discipline, endurance, 
activity, obedience to orders, as much as 
steadiness and courage on the battle-field, 
that distinguishes the veteran from the 
recruit. Let not the honor you have 
won in this campaign be tarnished by any 
excesses or improprieties. All officers 
must maintain order and enforce disci- 
pline in their commands. You have an 
active foe before you. Be vigilant and 
ready to take advantage of the first op- 
portunity to fight him.” * 

Though he had thus freed Missouri 
from the presence of a confederate army, 
General Curtis was well aware that he 
could hold the advantage which he had 
gained for the State only by an obstinate 
further contest with the foe, whose haunts 
he had invaded. General Price, though 
sorely pressed, had carried off his army 
with comparatively little loss in his flight ; 
and, indeed, had greatly recruited his 
ranks, by gathering in by the way a con- 
siderable portion of the population whom 
his misrepresentations of the Union army 
had induced to abandon their homes. He 
was now within easy reach of the regi- 
ments in Arkansas whom he had vainly 
called to his aid at Springfield. A new 
Confederate army, in fact, was rapidly 
assembling, with the hope of destroying 
the Union forces and regaining the lost 
ground in Missouri. It was the calcula- 
tion of General Curtis at this time that 
General Price was reinforced by at least 
eleven regiments, brought to the field by 
General McCulloch, and five commanded 


* Bulletin of Gen. Halleck, St. Louis, March 5, 1862. 
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by General Albert Pike. In addition, 
also, to these regularly organized troops 
there were many companies and regi- 
ments of Arkansas volunteers—most of 
the country people being required to take 
up arms. From these data and the gen- 
eral opinion of the country General Cur- 
tis estimated the force of the enemy to 
have been at least 30,000 to 40,000. 
“This,” he adds, ‘was the force in and 
near Boston Mountains, rallying to drive 
us from Arkansas and Missouri.” His 
own force in the face of the enemy in 
these early days of March, deducting the 
troops required for garrison duty at 
Marshfield, Springfield, Cassville, and 
Keitsville, along his extended line of com- 
munications, besides a constant moving 
force to guard his train, left him ready 
for the field, surrounding or in the vicini- 
ty of his headquarters at Sugar Creek, 
not more than ten thousand five hundred 


cavalry and infantry, with forty-nine | 


pieces of artillery, including a mountain 
howitzer. Owing to the scarcity of for- 
age and other supplies, it was necessary 
to spread out this force over a consider- 
able distance of country. The troops, 
General Curtis informs us, though weary 
and somewhat exhausted in their long 
forced marches and frequent conflicts, the 
cavalry in especial having suffered in the 
breaking down and loss of horses, were, 
upon the whole, ‘‘ well armed, drilled, 
and anxious to encounter the enemy at 
any reasonable hazard. They were all 
intelligent, ardent, flushed with our re- 
peated successes on our way, and all 
conscious of the righteousness of their 
country’s cause.” 

On the 4th of March, immediately 
before the battle of Pea Ridge, General 
Curtis’ force was located as follows :— 
The First and Second Divisions, under 
Generals Sigel and Asboth, were four 
miles south-west of Bentonville, at Coop- 
er’s Farm, under general orders to move 
round to Sugar Creek, about fourteen 
miles east. ‘The Third Division, under 
Colonel Jefferson C. Davis, Acting Briga- 





dier-General, had moved and taken po- 


sition at Sugar Creek, under orders to 
‘make some preparatory arrangements 


and examinations for a stand against the 
enemy. The Fourth Division was at 
Cross Hollows, under command of Colo- 
nel HE. A. Carr, Acting Brigadier-General. 
General Curtis’ headquarters were also at 
this place, within about twelve miles 
from Sugar Creek, on the main telegraph 
road from Springfield to Fayetteville. 
Large detachments had been sent out 
from those several camps for forage and 
information—one from Cross Hollows to 
Huntsville, under command of Colonel 
Vandever, and three from Cooper’s Farm 
to Maysville and Pinesville. One of 
these, under Major Conrad, with a piece 
of artillery and two hundred and fifty 
men, did not reach the main army till af- 
ter the battle. All the others came in 
safe, and joined in the engagement. The 
two armies were within hearing of each 
other’s cannon, about thirty miles apart. 

“The arrival of Major-General Van 
Dorn, on the 2d of March, in the camp 
of the enemy,” continues General Curtis, 
in his second official report of the engage- 
ment which ensued, ‘‘ was the occasion of 
great rejoicing, and the firing of forty 
guns. The rebel force was harangued by 
their chiefs with boastful and passionate 
appeals, assuring them of their superior 
numbers and the certainty of an easy 
victory. Dispatches were published, 
falsely announcing a great battle at Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky, in which we had lost 
three gunboats and twenty thousand men. 
And thus the rebel hordes were assem- 
bled: the occasion was now open to 
drive the invaders from the soil of Ar- 
kansas, and give a final and successful 
blow for a Southern Confederacy. 

“The 5th of March was cold and blus- 
tering. The snow fell so as to cover the 
ground. No immediate attack was appre- 
hended, and I was engaged writing. 
About 2 o’clock p. Mm. scouts and fugitive 
citizens came, informing me of the rapid 
approach of the enemy to give battle. 
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His cavalry would be at Elm Springs, 
some twelve miles distant, that night, and 
his artillery had already passed Fayette- 
ville. Satisfied of the truth of this re- 
port, I immediately sent couriers to Gen- 
eral Sigel and Colonel Vandever, and 
ordered them to move immediately to 
Sugar Creek, where I also ordered Colo- 
nel Carr to move with his division. All 
my messengers were successful in deliv- 
ering their orders. Colonel Carr’s divis- 
ion moved about 6 o’clock p.m. Colonel 
Vandever had intelligence of the move- 
ment of the enemy before my messenger 
reached him, and made immediate change 
in his march, so that with great exertion 
he arrived on the 6th. General Sigel 
deferred his march from Cooper’s Farm 
till 2 o’clock in the morning of the 6th, 
and at Bentonville tarried himself, with 
a regiment and battery, till he was at- 
tacked about 9 o'clock a.m. I arrived 
. at Sugar Creek at 2 o’clock a. m. on the 
6th, and immediately detailed parties for 
early morning work in felling timber to 
obstruct certain roads, to prevent the 
enemy having too many approaches, and 
to erect field-works to increase the 
strength of my forces. Colonel Davis 
and Colonel Carr, early in the day, took 
their positions on the high projecting hills 
commanding the valley of the creek, leav- 
ing the right of the line to be occupied 
by the First and Second Divisions, which 
were anxiously expected. The valley of 
the creek is low, and from a quarter to a 
half-mile wide. The hills are high on 
both sides, and the main road from Fay- 
etteville, by Cross Hollows to Keitsville, 
intercepts the valley nearly at right 
angles. The road from Fayetteville by 
Bentonville to Keitsville is quite a detour, 
but it also comes up the Sugar Creek 
— valley ; a branch, however, takes off and 
runs nearly parallel to the main or tele- 
graph road, some three miles from it. 
The Sugar Creek valley, therefore, inter- 
cepts all these roads. 

“The Third and Fourth Divisions had, 
before noon of the 6th, deployed their 











lines, cut down a great number of trees, 
which thoroughly blockaded the roads on 
the left. Later in the day I directed 
some of the same work to be done on the 
right. This work was in charge of Colo- 
nel Dodge, who felled trees on the road 
which run parallel to the main road, to 
which I have before referred. This 
proved of great advantage, as it retarded 
the enemy some two hours in their flank 
movement. Breastworks of considerable 
length were erected by the troops on the 
headlands of Sugar Creek as if by magic, 
and a battery near the road-crossing was 
completely shielded by an_ extensive 
earthwork erected under the direction of 
Colonel Davis, by a pioneer company 
commanded by Captain Snyder. About 
2, o'clock p.m., General Asboth and Colo- 
nel Osterhaus reported the arrival of the 
First and Second Divisions. This good 
news was followed immediately by anoth- 
er report that General Sigel, who had 
remained behind with a detachment, had 
been attacked near Bentonville, and was 
quite surrounded by the enemy’s advance 
forces. I immediately directed some of 
the troops to return to his relief. In the 
meantime, he had advanced with his gal- . 
lant little band, fighting its way within 
three or four miles of our main forces. 
The two divisions turned back in double 
quick, and a large cavalry force also 
started, all being anxious to join in a res- 
cue of their comrades in peril. Part of 
the First Division, under Colonel Oster- 
haus, soon met the retreating detachment 
and immediately opened with artillery 
and infantry, which checked the further 
advance and terminated the action for the 
day. In the retreat and final repulse, 
which occupied several hours, our loss 
was some twenty-five killed and wound- 
ed. The enemy must have suffered more, 
as our artillery had telling effect along 
the road, and the rebel graves im consid- 
erable numbers bear witness of the ene- 
my’s loss. The firing having ceased, I 
sent back other troops that had joined the 
movement, and designated the positions 
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on the right, which were promptly occu- 
pied by the First and Second Divisions. 
Our men rested on their arms, confident 
of hard work before them on the coming 
day. 

‘On my front was the deep, broad 
valley of Sugar Creek, forming the prob- 
able approaches of the enemy—our troops 
extending for miles, and generally occu- 
pying the summits of headlands on Sugar 
Creek. In my rear was a broken plateau, 
called Pea Ridge, and still further in 
my rear the deep valley of Big Sugar 
Creek, or Cross Timbers. My own 
headquarters and those of Generals Si- 
gel, Asboth, and other commanders of 
divisions, were near Pratt's House. 
The approach by Bentonville brought the 
enemy to my extreme right, and during 
the night of the oth and 6th he began a 
movement round my flank by the road 
above mentioned, which crosses Pea 
Ridge some three miles north-west of 
the main telegraph road. I ascertained 
in the morning this flank movement of 
the enemy, which I perceived was to 
attack my right flank and rear. I there- 
fore called my commanders of divisions 
together at General Asboth’s tent, and 
directed a change of front to the rear, so 
as to face the road, upon which the enemy 
was still moving. At the same time, I 
directed the organization of a detachment 
of cavalry and light artillery, supported 
by infantry, to open the battle by an 
attack from my new center on the prob- 
able center of the enemy before he could 
fully form. I selected Colonel Osterhaus 
to lead this central column—an officer 
who displayed great skill, energy, and 
gallantry each day of the battle. The 
change of front thus directed reversed 
the order of the troops, placing the First 
and Second Divisions on the left, their 
left still resting on Sugar Creek ; Colonel 
Osterhaus and the Third Division in the 
center, and the Fourth Division became 
the extreme right. While I was explain- 
ing the proposed movement to command- 
ers, and Colonel Osterhaus was beginning 





to rally and move forward his attacking 
column, a messenger brought me intelli- 
gence that my pickets, commanded by 
Major Weston, of the 24th Missouri, had 
been attacked by infantry. This was at 
Elkhorn Tavern, where the new right 
was to rest. Colonel Carr being present, 
he was ordered to move into position and 
support the Major as soon as possible. 
‘This was the commencement of the 
second day’s fight. It was about half 
past ten o’clock, and the officers separated 
to direct their respective. commands. 
The fire increased rapidly on the right, 
and very soon opened in the center. 
After visiting the right, where I per- 
ceived the enemy was making a vigorous 
attack, and finding Colonel Carr under a 
brisk fire of shot and shell, coolly locat- 
ing and directing the deployment, I re- 
turned to my central position, near 
Pratt’s house, and sent orders to Colonel 
Davis to move near to Colonel Carr, to 
support him. In the meantime, Colonel 
Osterhaus had attacked the enemy and 
divided his forces, but he was soon 
pressed with greatly superior numbers, 
that drove back our cavalry and took our 
flying battery, which had advanced with 
it. The Colonel, however, was well sup- 
ported by his infantry, and soon checked _ 
a movement that threatened to intercept 
the deployment of other forces. I con- 
sidered the affair so imminent I changed 
my order to Colonel Davis, and directed 
him to move to the support of the center. 
which was his proper place according to 
my order for the change of front. My 
new line was thus formed under the ene- 
my’s fire, the troops generally moving in 
good order and gallant bearing. Thus 
formed, the line was not continuous, but 
extended entirely across Pea Ridge, the 
divisions in numerical order, from left to 
right, Colonel Osterhaus remaining in 
command of a detachment, and operating 
with Colonel Davis in resisting MeCul- 
loch and McIntosh, who commanded the 
enemy’s forces in the center. I did not 
err in sending Colonel Davis to this point, 
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although Colonel Carr on the right need- 
ed reinforcements. The battle raged in 
the center with terrible fury. Colonel 
Davis held the position against fearful 
numbers. and our brave troops nobly 
stood or charged in steady lines. The 
fate of the battle depended on success 
against the flank movement of the enemy, 
and here near Leetown was the place to 
break it down. The fall of Generals 
McCulloch, McIntosh, and other officers 
of the enemy, who fell early in the day, 
aided us in our final success, at this most 
critical point ; and the steady courage of 
officers and men in our lines chilled and 
broke down the hordes of Indian cavalry 
aud infantry that were arrayed against 
us. While the battle thus raged in the 
center, the right wing was sorely pressed, 
and the dead and wounded were scat- 
tered over the field. Colonel Carr sent 


for reinforcements, and I sent him a few 
cavalry and my body-guard, with the 
little mountain howitzers, under Major 


Bowen. These did good service at a 
most critical period. I urged Colonel 
Carr to stand firm, that more forces 
could be expected soon. Subsequently 
Colonel Carr sent me word that he could 
not hold his position much longer. I 
could then only reply by sending him the 
order to ‘persevere.’ He did perse- 
vere, and the sad havoe in the 9th and 
4th Iowa, and Phelps’ Missouri, and 
Major Weston’s 24th Missouri, and all 
the troops in that division, will show how 
earnest and continuous was their perse- 
verance. Seeing no signs of approach- 
ing foes by the telegraph road, I sent him 
three pieces of artillery and a battalion 
of infantry, of Colonel Benton’s com- 
mand, (part of the Third Division,) which 
had been located at Sugar Creek, to 
guard the approaches. Each small ac- 
cession to the Fourth Division seemed to 
compensate an overpowering force. As 
to the left, I was repeatedly informed it 
stood safe and firm, although threatened 
by the foe. About 2 o’clock P.M. my 
aid, Captain Adams, who had communi- 





cated with that wing, informed me that 
he had just seen Generals Sigel and 
Asbot, on Sugar Creek, and there was no 
attack in that quarter, and no appear- 
ance of anenemy. About this time the 
enemy’s forces melted away in the 
brushy center, and the fire gradually 
ceased. Believing the left and center no 
longer menaced, and the enemy was con- 
centrating on the right, I again sent word 
to Colonel Carr that he would soon be 
reinforced. I had now resolved to bring 
up the left and center to meet the gather- 
ing hordes near Elkhorn Tavern. To in- 
form myself of the condition of the 
extreme left, I went in person to that | 
point. On my way I ordered forward 
the remainder of Colonel Benton’s com- 
mand, three pieces and a battalion, which 
had remained guarding the crossing of 
the main telegraph road. 

“T found Generals Sigel and Asboth 
with the troops on the hill near the 
extreme left, where all was quiet, and 
the men, not having been under fire, 
fresh and anxious to participate in the 
fight. It was was now safe to make a 
new change of front, so as to face Sugar 
Creek. I therefore ordered this force 
forward. General Asboth moved by the 
direct road to Elkhorn Tavern, and Gen- 
eral Sigel went by Leetown to reinforce 
Colonel Davis, if need be. but to press 
on to reinforce Colonel Carr, if not need- 
ed in the center. Both generals moved 
promptly. I accompanied General As- 
both, collecting and moving forward some 
straggling commands that I found by the 
way. It must have been nearly 5 
o’clock when I brought the force to the 
aid of Colonel Carr. He had received 
three or four shots—one a severe wound 
in the arm. Many of his field officers 
had fallen, and the dead and wounded 
had greatly reduced his force. He had 
been slowly forced back near half a mile, 
and had been seven hours under constant 
fire. His troops were still fiercely con- 
testing every inch of ground. As | 
came up, the 4th Iowa was falling back 
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for cartridges, in line, dressing on their 
colors in perfect order. Supposing, with 
my reinforcements, I could easily recover 
my lost ground, I ordered the regiment 
to face about. Colonel Dodge came up, 
explaining the want of cartridges ; but, 
informed of my purpose, I ordered a 
bayonet charge, and they moved again, 
with steady nerve, to their former posi- 
tion, where the gallant 9th was ready to 
support them. These two regiments 
won imperishable honors. General As- 
both had planted his artillery in the road 
and opened a tremendous fire on the ene- 
my at short range. The 2d Missouri 
Infantry also deployed, and earnestly 
engaged the enemy. About this time 
the shades of night began to gather 
around us, but the fire on both sides 
seemed to grow fierce and more deadly. 
One of my body-guard fell dead, my 
Orderly received a shot, and. General 
Asboth was severely wounded in the 
arm. A messenger came from General 
Sigel, saying he was close on the left, and 
would soon open fire. The battery of 
General Asboth rau out of ammunition, 
and fell back. This caused another bat- 
tery, that I had located on the other side 
of the road, to follow—this latter fearing 
a want of support. The infantry, how- 
ever, stood firm, or fell back. in good 
order, and the batteries were soon re- 
stored, but the caissons got quite out of 
reach. The artillery firing was renewed, 
however, and kept up till dark—the 
enemy firing the last shot, for I could not 
find another cartridge to give them a 
final round ; even the little howitzer re- 
sponded ‘No cartridges!’ The enemy 
ceased firing, and I hurried men after the 
caissons and more ammunition; mean- 
time I arranged the infantry in the edge 
of the timber, with fields in front, where 
they lay on their arms and held the 
position for the night. I directed a de- 
tail from each company to bring water 
and provisions, and thus, without a mur- 
mur, these weary soldiers lay, and many 
of them slept within a few yards of the 








foe, with their dead and wounded com- 
rades scattered around them. Darkness, 
silence, and fatigue soon secured for the 
weary broken slumbers and gloomy re- 
pose. The day had closed on some re- 
verses on the right, but the left had been 
unassailed, and the center had driven the 
foe from the field. My only anxiety for 
the fate of the next day was the new 
front which it was necessary to form by 
my weary troops. I directed Colonel 
Davis to withdraw all the remainder of 
his reserve from the center, and move 
forward so as to occupy the ground on 
Colonel Carr’s immediate left. Although 
his troops had been fighting hard most of 
the day, and displayed great energy and 
courage, at twelve o’clock at night they 
commenced their movement to the new 
position on the battle-field, and they too 
soon rested on their arms. Nothing fur- — 
ther had been heard from General Sigel’s 
command after the message at dark that 
he was on or near the left. His detour 
carried him around a bushy portion of 
the battle-field that could not be explored 
in the night. About two o’clock he re- 
ported at my headquarters with his 
troops, who, he said, were going to their 
former camps for provisions. The dis- 
tance to his camp, some two miles further, 
was so great that I apprehended tardi- 
ness in the morning, and urged the Gen- 
eral to rest the troops where they then 
were, at my headquarters, and send for 
provisions, as the other troops were 
doing. This was readily concurred in, 
and these troops bivouaced also for the 
night. The arrangement thus completed 
to bring all four of my divisions to face 
a position which had been held in check 
all the previous day by one, I rested, 
confident of final success on the coming 
day. 

“The sun rose above the horizon be- 
fore our troops were all in position, and 
yet the enemy had not renewed the 
attack. I was hardly ready to open fire 
on him, as the First and Second Divis- 
ions had not yet moved into position. 











Our troops that night rested on their 
arms in the face of the enemy. Seeing 
him in motion, I could not brook delay, 
and the center, under Colonel Davis, 
opened fire. The enemy replied with 
terrible energy from new batteries and 
lines which had been prepared for us 
during the night. To avoid raking bat- 
teries, the right wing fell back in good 
order, but kept up a continuous fire from 
the new position immediately taken. The 
First and Second Divisions soon got under 
way, and moved with great celerity to 
their position on the left. This completed 
the formation of the line of battle. It 
was directly to the rear of the first, and 
was quite continuous, much of it on open 
ground. We then had our foe before us, 
where we well knew the ground. The 
broken defiles occupied by him would 
not admit of easy evolutions to repel 
such as could be made by us on the open 
plain. Victory was inevitable. As soon 
as the left wing extended so as to com- 
mand the mountain, and rest safely upon 
_ it, 1 ordered the right wing to move for- 
ward, so as to take position where I 
placed it the night previous. I repaired 
myself to the extreme right, and found 
an elevated position considerably in ad- 
vance, which commanded the enemy’s 
center and left. Here I located the 
Dubuque Battery, and directed the right 
wing to move its right forward, so as to 
support it, and give directions to the 
advance of the entire right wing. Cap- 
tain Hayden soon opened a fire which 
proved most galling to the foe, and a 
marker for our line to move upon. 
Returning to the center, I directed the 
1st Iowa Battery, under Captain David, 
to take position in an open field, when 
he could also direct a fire on the central 
point of the enemy. Meantime, — the 
powerful battery of Captain Whelfley, 
and many more were bearing on the cliff 
pouring heavy balls through the timber 
near the center, splintering great trees, 
and scattering death and destruction 
with tempestuous fury. 


THE ACTION DECIDED. 
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“At one time a battery was opened 
in front of Hayden’s battery, on the ex- © 
treme right, so near I could not tell 
whether it was the enemy or an advance 
of Hayden’s, but riding nearer, I soon 
perceived its true character, and direct- 
ed the 1st Iowa and the Peoria battery, 
Captain Davidson, to cross fire on it, 
which soon drove it back to the common 
hiding-place, the deep ravines of Cross 
Timber Hollow. While the artillery 
was thus taking position and advancing 
upon the enemy, the infantry moved 
steadily forward. The left wing advanc- 
ing rapidly, soon began to ascend the 
mountain cliff, from which the artillery 
had driven most of the rebel force. The 
upward movement of the gallant 36th 
Illinois, with its dark-blue line of men 
and its gleaming bayonets, steadily rose 
from base to summit, when it dashed for- 
ward into the forest, driving and scatter- 
ing the rebels from these commanding 
heights. The 12th Missouri, far in ad- 
vance of others, rushed into the enemy’s 
lines, bearing off a flag and two pieces 
of artillery. Everywhere our line moved 
forward, and the foe as gradually with- 
drew. The roar of cannon and small 
arms was continuous, and no force could 
then withstand the converging line and 
concentrated cross-fire of our gallant 
troops. Our guns continued some time 
after the rebel fire ceased, and the rebels 
had gone down into the deep caverns 
through which they had begun their pre- 
cipitate flight. Finally, our firing ceased. 
The enemy suddenly vanished. Follow- 
ing down the main road which enters a 
deep canon, I saw some straggling teams 
and men running in great trepidation 
through the gorges of the mountain. I 
directed a battery to move forward which 
threw a few shots at them, followed by a 
pursuit of cavalry, comprised of the Ben- 
ton Hussars and my escort from Bowen’s 
battalion, which was all the cavalry con- 
venient at the time. General Sigel also 
followed in this pursuit toward Keitsville, 
while I returned, trying to check a move- 
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ment which led my forces north, where I 
was confident a frightened foe was not 
likely to go. I soon found the rebel 
forces had divided and gone in every 
direction, but it was several hours be- 
fore L learned that the main force, after 
entering the canon, had turned short to 
the right, following ravines which led 
into the Huntsville road in a due south 
direction. General Sigel followed some 
miles north toward Keitsville, firing on 
the retreating force that ran away. Col- 
onel Bussy, with cavalry and the little 
howitzers, followed beyond Bentonville. 
I camped on the field and made provis- 
ion for burying the dead and care of the 
wounded. ‘The loss in the several divis- 
ions was as follows: Ist division, Gen- 
eral Sigel, four commissioned officers 
wounded, two missing, eleven privates 
killed, eighty-nine wounded, thirty-eight 
missing ; 2d division; General Asboth, 
three commissioned officers killed, and 
three wounded, seventeen privates killed, 


sixty wounded, and thirty-six missing ; 
of Colonel Davis’ 3d division, four com- 
missioned officers killed, and eighteen 
wounded, forty-two privates killed, two 
hundred and fifty-six wounded, and nine 


missing ; of Colonel Carr’s 4th division, 
six commissioned officers killed, twenty- 
nine wounded, and two missing, ninety- 
five privates killed, four hundred and 
ninety-one wounded, and seventy-eight 
missing. The 3d Iowa cavalry had one 
officer wounded, and lost twenty-four 
men killed, eighteen wounded, and nine 
missing ; Major Bowen’s battery lost one 
officer wounded, one man killed, two 
wounded, and two missing. The agere- 
gate loss of killed, wounded, and missing, 
of all ranks, was 1,851.. This sad reck- 
oning shows where the long-continued 
fire was borne, and where the public 
sympathy should be most directed. The 
loss of the enemy was much greater, but 
their scattered battalions can never furn- 
ish a correct report of their killed and 
wounded.” 

The rebel General Van Dorn in his 








official report says: ‘So far as I can as- 
certain, our_ losses amount to about 600 
killed and wounded, and 200 prisoners, 
and one cannon, which, having become 
disabled, I ordered to be thrown into a 
ravine. The force with which I went 
into action was less than 14,000 men ; 
that of the enemy is variously estimated 
at from 17,000 to 24,000.” In his re- 
port of the second day’s fight, he says : 
‘“About three p.m. I received by aids- 
-de-camp the information that Generals 
McCulloch and MelIntosh, and Colonel 
Herbert, were killed, and that the divis- 
ion was without any head.” He ac- 
counts for ‘ withdrawing his army” as 
follows: ‘In the course of the night I 
ascertained that the ammunition was al- 
most exhausted, and that the officer in 
charge of the ordnance supplies could not 
find his wagons, which, with the subsist- 
ence train, had been sent to Booneville. 
Most of the troops had been without any 
food since the morning of the 6th, and the 
artillery horses were beaten out. It was, 
therefore, with no little anxiety that I 
awaited the dawn of day. When it 
came, it revealed to me the enemy in 
a new and strong position, offering battle. 
I made my dispositions at once to accept 
the gage, and by seven o’clock the can- 
nonading was as heavy as that of the 
previous day. On the side of. the enemy 
the fire was much better sustained, for, 
being freed from the attack of my right 
wing, he could now concentrate his whole 
artillery. Finding that my right wing 
was much disorganized, and that the 
batteries were, one after another, retir- 
ing from the field, with every shot ex- 
pended, I resolved to withdraw the 
army.” Of the loss of officers, he adds : 
‘“General Price received a severe wound 
early in the action, but would neither 
retire from the field nor cease to expose 
himself to danger. No successes can re- 
pair the losses of the gallant dead, who 
fell on the well-fought field. McCulloch 
was the first to fall. I had found him, in 
the frequent conferences I had with him, 
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a sagacious, prudent counsellor, and a 
bolder soldier never died for his country. 
McIntosh had been very much distin- 
guished all through the operations which 
have taken place in this region; and 
during my advance from Boston Moun- 
tain I placed him in command of the 
cavalry brigade, and in charge of the 
pickets. He was alert, daring, and de- 
voted to his duty. His kindness of dis- 
position, with his reckless bravery, had 
attached the troops strongly to him ; so 
that after McCulloch fell, had he remain- 
ed to lead them, all would have been 
well with my right wing ; but, after lead- 
ing a brilliant charge of cavalry, and 
carrying the enemy’s battery, he rushed 
into the thickest of the fight again, at 
the head of his old regiment, and was 
shot through the heart. The value of 
these two officers was but proven by the 
effect of their fall upon the troops. So 
long as brave deeds are admired by our 
people the names of McCulloch and Mc- 
Intosh will be remembered and loved. 
General Slack, after gallantly maintain- 
ing a continued and unsuccessful attack, 
was shot through the body. But I hope 
his distinguished services will be restored 
to his country. A noble boy, Churchill 
Clarke, commanded a battery of artillery, 
and during the fierce artillery actions of 
the 7th and 8th, was conspicuous for the 
daring and skill which he exhibited. He 
fell at the very close of the action. Col- 
enel Rives fell mortally wounded about 
the same time, and was a great loss to 
us. On the field where were many gal- 
lant gentlemen, [ remember him as one 
of the most energetic and devoted of 
them all.” 

General Earl Van Dorn, the Confed- 
erate commander in the battle, a native 
of Mississippi, had acquired a distin- 
guished reputation by his gallantry as 
an officer of the United States army. 
He was educated at West Point, having 
graduated in 1842, in the same class 
with Gustavus W. Smith and Mansfield 
Lovell], who, like himself, had abandoned 
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the cause of the Union, and been raised 
to eminence in the rebel service. He 
had fought in the Mexican war with his 
infantry regiment in the column of Gen- 
eral Scott, and been brevetted captain 
and major for his services at Cerro 
Gordo, Contreras, and Cherubusco. He 
was among the honorable list of officers 
wounded before the city of Mexico. Sub- 
sequently, with the full rank of captain 
of the 2d United States cavalry, he had 
acquired an enviable reputation by his 
command of several expeditions against 
the Camanche Indians in Northern Tex- 
as. When he resigned his commission 
in the national service, at the end of Jan- 
uary, 1861, he held the rank of major in 
the 2d cavalry. 

In an animated address to the officers 
and soldiers of the Ist and 2d divisions, 
on the 15th of March, General Sigel 
thus reviewed the part taken by his 
command in the several days’ fighting, 
included under the general designation 
of the battle of Pea Ridge :—“ After so 
many hardships and sufferings of this war 
in the West, a great and decisive victory 
has, for the first time, been attained, and 
the army of the enemy overwhelmed and 
perfectly routed. The rebellious flag of 
the Confederate States lies in the dust, 
and the same men who had organized 
armed rebellion at Camp Jackson, Mays- 
ville, and Fayetteville—who have fought 
against us at Booneville, Carthage, and 
Wilson’s Creek, at Lexington, and Mil- 
ford, have paid the penalty of their se- 
ditious work with their lives, or are seek- 
ing refuge behind the Boston Mountains 
and the shores of the Arkansas river. 
The last days were hard but triumphant. 
Surrounded and pressed upon all sides 
by an enterprising, desperate, and greedy 
enemy—by the Missouri and Arkansas 
mountaineer, the Texas Ranger, the fin- 
est regiment of Louisiana troops, and 
even the savage Indian—almost without 
food, sleep or camp-fires, you remained 
firm and unabashed, awaiting the moment 
when you could drive back your assail- 
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ants or break through the iron circle by | 
which the enemy thought to crush or 
capture us all, and plant the rebellious 
flag on the rocky summit of Pea Ridge. 
You have defeated all their schemes. 
When at McKissick’s farm, west of Ben- 
tonville, you extricated yourselves from 
their grasp by a night's march, and se- 
cured a train of two hundred wagons 
before the enemy became aware of the 
direction you had taken, instead of be- 
ing cut off, weakened and driven to the 
necessity of giving battle under the most 
unfavorable circumstances, you joined 
your friends and comrades at Sugar 
Creek, and thereby saved yourselves 
and the whole army from being separat- 
ed and beaten in detail. On the retreat 
from Bentonville to Sugar Creek—a dis- 
tance of ten miles—you cut your way 
through an enemy at least five times 
stronger than yourselves. The activity, 
self-possession, and courage of the little 
band of six hundred will ever be memo- 
rable in the history of this war, When, 
on the next day, the great battle began, 
under the command of General Asboth, 
you assisted the 4th division with all the 
cheerfulness and alacrity of good and 
faithful soldiers—that division on that 
day holding the most important position 
—while Colonel Osterhaus, codperating 
with the 3d division, battered down the 
hosts of McCulloch on our left, and Ma- 
jor Paton guarded our rear. 

“On the 8th you came at the right 
time to the right place. It was the first 
opportunity you had of showing your 
full strength and power. In less than 
three hours you formed in line of battle, 
advanced and codperated with our friends 
on the right, and routed the enemy so 
completely that he fled like dust before a 
hurricane. And so it will always be 
when traitors, seduced by selfish leaders 
and persecuted by the pangs of an evil 
conscience, are fighting against soldiers 
who defend a good cause, are well drilled 
and ‘disciplined, obey promptly the or- 





ders of their officers, and’ do not shrink 
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from dangerous assault when, at the pro- 
per and decisive moment, it is necessary. 
You may look with pride on the few 
days just passed, during which you have 
so gloriously defended the flag of the 
Union. From two o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 6th, when you left McKissick’s 
farm, until four o’clock on the afternoon 
of the 9th, when you arrived from Keets- 
ville in the common encampment, you 
marched fifty miles, fought three battles, 
took not only a battery and a flag from 
the enemy, but more than one hundred 
and fifty prisoners—among them Acting 
Brigdier-General Herbert, the comman- 
der of the Louisiana forces, and his Ma- 
jor ; Colonel Mitchell, of the 14th Ar- 
kansas; Colonel Stone, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral of Price’s forces, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel John H. Price, whose life was 
twice spared, and who has now for the 
second time violated his parole, and was 
arrested with arms in his hands. You 
have done your duty, and you can jusily 
claim your-share in the common glory 
of this victory. But let us not be par- 
tial, unjust, or haughty. Let us not for- 
vet that alone we were too weak to per- 
form the great work before us. Let us 
acknowledge the great services done by 
all the brave soldiers of the 3d and 4th 
divisions, and always keep in mind that 
‘united we stand, divided we fall.’ Let 
us hold out and push the work through 
—not by mere words and great clamor, 
but by good marches, by hardships and 
fatigues, by strict discipline and effective 
battles. Columbus has fallen—Memphis 
will. follow ; and if you do in future as 
you have done in these past days of trial, 
the time will soon come when you will 
pitch your tents on the beautiful shores 
of the Arkansas river, and there meet 
our iron-clad propellers at Little Rock 
aud Fort Smith. Therefore keep alert, 
my friends, and look forward with con- 
fidence.” : 

A peculiar feature of the battle of 
Pea Ridge, was the employment by the 
rebels of a large force of Indians—be- 
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tween two and three thousand, it is said 
—under command of Brigadier-General 
Albert Pike. This officer, who had 
shown so much alacrity and zeal in the | 
rebel service, particularly in his suecess- 
ful efforts at withdrawing the Indian 
tribes from their allegiance to the United 
States, was a native of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and had in other days acquired 
considerable reputation by his literary 
abilities. He had in early life been the 
principal of a New England academy, | 
had studied the ancient classics with zest, 
and infused much of their spirit in his 
‘‘ Hymns to the Gods,” which had been 
first introduced to the public in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Journeying to the) 
Southwest, he had identified himself with | 
its interests, and become widely known 
as the editor of the Arkansas Advocate 
at Little Rock, and subsequently in the 
profession of the law. He served with 
distinction as a volunteer inthe Mexican 
war, and, as a prominent Southern citi- 
zen, was led to take an active part in the 
rebellion. 

The employment of the Indians, who, 
it is said, in their intoxicated fary, be- 
came as dangerous to their friends as to 
their foes, aggravated the almost inevit- 
able barbarities of frontier warfare. 
Many of the federal dead, as we learn 
from an official remonstrance addressed | 
by General Curtis to General Van Dorn, 
immediately after the battle, were found 
‘ tomahawked, scalped, and their bodies | 
shamefully mangled.” In making. this 
communication General Curtis expressed 
the hope “that this important struggle 
may not degenerate to a savage warfare.” 
To this, General Van Dorn, through his 
assistant adjutant-general, replied, that 
‘he had been pained to learn that the 
remains of some of your soldiers had 
been reported to you to have been 
scalped, tomahawked, and _ otherwise 


mutilated, and hoped that there had 
been misinformation in regard to the 
matter, the Indians who formed part of 
his forces having for many years been 





regarded as civilized people. He will, 
however, most cordially unite with you 
in repressing the horrors of this: unnat- 
ural war; and that you may codéperate 
with him to this end more effectually, he 
desires me to inform you that many of 
our men who surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war were reported to him 
as having been mur.‘ered in cold blood 


by their captors, who were alleged to 


be Germans, The General commanding 
feels sure that you will do your part, as 
he will, in preventing such atrocities in 
future; and that the perpetrators of 
them will be brought to justice, whether 
German or Choctaw.” General Curtis, 
in another communication through his 
assistant adjutant-general, a few days 
after, thus met the representations in 
reference to the Indians and Germans : 
‘The fact,” said he, ‘of many bodies 
having been found scalped and mutilated 
was patent, and the General command- 
ing the army wishes for the sake of hu- 
manity, that the testimony was not in- 
contestible. In reply to your informa- 
tion that ‘men who surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war, are reported to 
the General as having been murdered in 
cold blood by their captors, who were 
alleged to be Germans,’ I may say the 
Germans charge the same against your 
soldiers. I enclose a copy of a letter 
from General Sigel, addressed to me be- 
fore the receipt of yours, in which the 
subject is referred to. As ‘dead men 
tell no tales,’ it is not easy to see how 
these charges may be proven, and the 
General hopes they are mere ‘camp 
stories,’ having little or no foundation. 
The Germans in the army have taken 
and turned over many prisoners, and the 
(Jeneral has not before heard murder 
charged against them ; on the contrary, 
they have seemed peculiarly anxious to 
exhibit the number of their captured as 
evidence of their valor. Any act of 
eruelty to prisoners, or those offering to 
deliver themselves as such, on the part 
of the soldiers of this army, coming to 
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the knowledge of the General command- 
ing, will be punished with the extreme 
penalty of military law. Exceptions 
may undoubtedly occur, as we have 
murderers in all communities, but the 
employment of Indians involves a prob- 
ability of savage ferocity which is not 
regarded as an exception to the rule. 
Bloody conflicts seem to inspire their 
ancient barbarities ; nor can we expect 
civilized warfare from savage foes. If 
any presumption has been raised in their 
favor on the score of civilization, it has 
certainly been demolished by the use of 
the tomahawk, war-club, and scalping- 
knife at Pea Ridge.” The letter of Gen- 
eral Sigel, referred to, called the atten- 
tion of General Curtis to information 
which had been received of certain gun- 
ners having been surrounded and shot 
dead by the rebels after their pieces of 
artillery had been captured, although 
seeking refuge behind their horses. 
‘When such acts are committed,” he 
added, ‘‘it is very natural that our sol- 
diers will seek revenge, if no satisfac- 


tion is given by the commander of the 
Confederate army.” Neither side, it 
will be observed, positively denied the 
allegations of the other. That atroci- 
ties, beyond the inevitable cruelties of 
war, were committed, there can be little 
doubt. That the probability of their 
commission would be vastly increased 
by bringing Indians into battle, hardly 
admits of question. Once begun, they 
would be perpetuated on both sides, and 
arrested only by the strong hand of mil- 
itary discipline and authority. 

On the 11th of March, General Hal- 
leck was assigned to the enlarged com- 
mand of the Department of the Missis- 
sippi, including the recent departments 
of Kansas and Missouri, the Department 
of Ohio, and country west of a north 
and south line drawn through Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and east of the western boun- 
daries of the States of Missouri and Ar- 
kansas. This brought under his com- 
mand the armies of Buell and Grant, 
gathering in Tennessee for the expulsion 
of the Confederates from that State. 


Cy As PE Re ol Vober. 


THE MERRIMAC AND MONITOR, MARCH 8ra AND 9ru, 1862. 


Waite the enemy were breaking up 
at Manassas, preparatory to their gen- 
eral leave-taking of the ground before 
Washington which they had so long 
occupied, an event occurred in sight of 
Fortress Monroe, which fairly divided the 
attention of the public with the exten- 
sive military operations on the Potomac 
and along the vast line of the enemy. 
This was the sudden dash of the iron- 
plated Merrimac, or, as she was now 
christened by her rebel owners, the Vir- 
ginia, upon the United States vessels 
blockading the entrance to Norfolk and 
the mouth of the James river. In the 


extent of the action which ensued, the 


scene where it occurred, the novelty of 
the contest, its striking conclusion, its 
immediate fatal results, and its lasting 
consequences as a new development of 
warfare, the engagement will ever be 
ranked as one of the most extraordinary 
and interesting in naval annals. 

The Merrimac will be remembered as 
one of the ill-fated vessels which was 
scuttled in the harbor of Norfolk at the 
time of the destruction of the navy yard 
aud its abandonment to the insurgents 
upon the open breaking out of the rebel- 
lion in Virginia. She was subsequently 
raised and placed in the dry dock, and 
efforts made to fit her with a formidable 
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armament and prepare her for sea. Her 
hull was cut down and a bomb-proof cov- 
ering of wrought-iron put over her main 
deck. Her bow and stern were sharp- 
ened and clad in steel, with a projecting 
angle of iron to pierce any adversary 
she might encounter. <A_ letter-writer 
from Richmond to the Vew Orleans Cre- 
scent, furnishes us with an account of 
these equipments when the vessel was 
completed, and exhibits something of the 
spirit of her officers in carrying her into 
action. ‘‘As it is almost certain,” he 
says, ‘“‘that the Merrimac will either 
have proved a brilliant success or a mis- 
erable failure before this reaches you, it 
will not be improper in me to give your 
readers a few facts in regard to her. In 
the first place, her engines are five hun- 
dred and ten horse power ; and, in spite 
of her great weight, it is thought she 
will make from twelve to fifteen miles an 
hour. She does not draw by a foot and 
a half as much water as was expected. 
When afloat she presents to the enemy 
only a roof above the water. All of her 
machinery is below the water line. Her 
sides and roof are composed of oak 
twenty-eight inches thick, covered with 
six inches of plate and railroad iron. 
She has an apparatus for throwing hot 
water on boarders. Her armament con- 
sists of ten guns only, all rifled. The 
guns in her sides—four in number—are 
80-pounders. Those at the bow and 
stern throw a 100-pound solid shot, or a 
120-pound shell, and these guns have 
three ports, which enable her to give a 
broadside of six guns. She has furnaces 
for heating shot. Her crew consists of 
ten lieutenants and three hundred and 
fifty picked men, and among them are 
the best gunners in the old navy. She 
has under water a wedge-shaped prow 
of oak avd iron thirty-three feet long. 
Commodore Buchanan commands her, 
and the second in command is Catesby 
Jones—both men of the highest order 
of courage. Buchanan has confidence 





in her, and says he is going to glory or 











a grave in her; Jones is less confident, 
but says she is as good a place to die in 
asa man could have. The objection to . 
her, and it is a serious one, is the fact 
that she is entirely dependent on her 
machinery ; if that gets out of order she 
becomes a mere log in the water. But 
if that holds out, it is fair to expect that 
she will do some damage to the two 
Yankee frigates now lying off Newport 
News before this week ends. Let us not 
be too sanguine, but hope for the best. 
She may help to help us out of our great 
difficulty.” : 

Various reports reached the North 
while these preparations were going on. 
At one time everything was expected 
from the vessel; then rumors came of a 
miscalculation in her reconstruction, by 
which the displacement of water ren- 
dered her unfit for sailing ; then that the 
defect was remedied, that she was ready 
for sea and would come out, attack the 
United States vessels at the station, and 
break up the blockade. Some newspaper 
writers went so far, in their anxiety, as 
to calculate the means of resistance at 
hand, should she escape the blockade and 
suddenly make her appearance in New 
York harbor. The officers at Newport 
News and Fortress Monroe were well 
advised of her state of preparation. 
General Wool had sent word to Wash- 
ington that she was ready to move, and 
the Government had responded by order- 
ing the iron gunboat Monitor, just com- 
pleted by the eminent inventor, Ericsson, 
at New York, and the frigate St. Law- 
rence to that station. 

At length, on the 8th of March, a fine 
sunshiny day at Hampton Roads, with 
the water quite smooth, the Merrimac, 
shortly after mid-day, was seen, accom- 
panied by two small gunboats—the 
Beaufort, Lieutenant-Commanding Park- 
er, and the Raleigh, Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Alexander, each of one gun— 
slowly working her way out of Elizabeth 
river. She passed around Craney Island 
through the channel by Sewall’s Point, 
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and stood toward Newport News. . On 
her approach to this point she was joined 
by several armed steamers from James 
river-—the Patrick Henry, Commander 
Tucker, of six guns, the Jamestown, 
Lieutenant-Commanding Barney, of two 
guns. and the Teazer, Lieutenant-Com- 
manding Webb, of one gun. 

The appearance which the Virginia 
presented on coming in sight of the 
vessels on the lookout was that of a sub- 
merged house, with the roof only above 
water, surmounted by her short smoke- 
stack, and the rebel flag flying from a 
staff. She steamed directly for the frig- 
ate Congress and the sloop-of war Cum- 
berland, which were stationed off James 
river to guard the blockade and as a 
protection to the camp on the shore at 
Newport News. Both of these were 
sailing vessels, and had consequently no 
opportunity of manuvering in presence 
of so formidable an antagonist. The 
other vessels in the roads were some 
eight or nine miles off, at Fortress Mon- 
roe, and immediately on the appearance 
of the Merrimac had been signaled to 
the aid of the Congress and Cumberland. 
They were the flag-ship Roanoke, Captain 
John Marston, the frigate Minnesota, Cap- 
tain Van Brunt, and some half dozen 
gunboats, which were employed in towing 
the frigates into position—the Minnesota 
not having full steam on at starting, and 
the Roanoke being disabled by a broken 
shaft. While the latter were getting 
under way, the Merrimac was slowly 
moving onward, as the iron-clad rebel 
steamers Yorktown and Jamestown were 
hastening to meet her from James river. 
The Congress. and Cumberland were, 
meantime, prepared for action. The for- 
mer mounted fifty guns ; the latter, twen- 
ty-four of heavy calibre—eleven 9-inch 
and 10-inch Dahlgrens on a side and two 
pivot-guns of the same make fore and 
aft. The Congress was commanded by 
Lieutenant Joseph B. Smith, a native of 
the state of Maine, the son of a veteran 
of the service, Commodore Joseph Smith ; 


the Cumberland by Lieutenant George 
M. Morris, in the absence of Captain 
Win. Radford, who was attending a court 
of inguiry on board the Roanoke.  Lien- 
tenant Morris, a native of Massachusetts | 
and citizen of New York, entered the 
service in 1846, and had received his 
present commission but a few months be- 
fore. His second in command, Lieutenant 
Thomas O. Selfridge, Jr., a native and 
citizen of Massachusetts, had been but 
ten years in the service. By the numer- 
ous defections of the Southerners in the 
navy of older date, it was noted that 
these officers had risen in a year a hund- 
red or more steps in the ladder of pro- 
motion. ‘Their antagonist, the confeder- 
ate commander of the Merrimac, Flag- 
Officer Franklin Buchanan, was a native 
of Maryland, who, after having seen 
forty-five years’ service in the navy of 
the United States, had, at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, abandoned his post as 
commandant of the Washington Navy- 
yard and accepted employment in the 
Rebel States. 

As the Merrimac approached, she was 
greeted, at a distance of about a mile, 
with a discharge from the powerful pivot- 
guns of the Cumberland. Some of the 
shots struck, but evidently produced no 
effect. The iron-roofed monster came 
steadily on—her ports closed till within 
a hundred yards. She received full 
broadsides from her two antagonists, un- 
checked and apparently uninjured. The 
stout defence upon which the gallant 
sailors relied for the protection of their 
ships had seemingly as little power of 
annoyance as so many “peas from a 
pop-gun.” The balls from the monster 
discharges of the Dahlerens glanced on 
the mailed roof and bounded away. The 
Cumberland had thus fired five or six 
broadsides, when a single shot from the 
Merrimac killed five of her men. The 
Merrimac then drew off and ran violent- 
ly down upon her, striking her heavily 
on the port bow, knocking a hole in the 
side near the water-line as large as the 
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head of a hogshead and driving the ves- 
sel back upon her anchors with great 
force, while the water ran into her hold. 
As the Merrimac. retired, she discharged 
_her guns at the sinking vessel, with dead- 
ly effect. Still the powerfal battery of 
the Cumberland, sinking though she was, 
kept steadily pouring its impotent fire 
upon her assailant, who in her turn sent 
her furious cannonade to add the agonies 
of wounds to the fate of the drowning. 
To heighten, if possible, the scene of ter- 
ror, the vessel was set on fire in the for- 
ward part.. Still officers and men stood 
by their guns in the fast-settling ship, 
surrounded by the wounded and _ the 
dying. For three-quarters of an hour 
this was continued, till the water reached 
the ports, yet the Cumberland did not 
surrender. As she sank, while her men 
were firing her last battery, her flag was 
still flying, and when the hull grounded, 
fifty-four feet below the surface, the pen- 
nant was still streaming at the topmast 
above the waves, aud there it remained 
long after the enemy had departed.* The 
men, at the last extremity, saved them- 
selves as they best could. Some, unable 
to reach the spar-deck, leapt from the 
port-holes, others sought the boats and 
spars in the water, and others ascended 
the rigging. None were captured, but 
many were drowned before the small 
steamer sent from Newport News came 
to their relief. 

“At half past three o'clock,” says 
Lieutenant Morris, in his report of the 
action, ‘‘ the water had gained upon us, 
notwithstanding the pumps were kept 
actively employed, to a degree that, the 
forward magazine being drowned, we had 
to take powder from the after magazine 
for the 10-inch gun, At thirty-five min- 
utes past three the water had risen to the 
inain-hatchway and the ship canted to 
port, and we delivered a parting fire, 
each man trying to save himself by jump- 


— 


* Statement of Mr. A. B. Smith, pilot on board the Cum- | 
berland at the time of the engagement.—7he World, March | 


‘11, 1862. 
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ing overboard. Timely notice was given 
and all the wounded who could walk 
were ordered out of the cock-pit ; but 
those of the wounded who had been ear- 
ried into the sick-bay and on the berth- 
deck were so mangled that it was inipos- 
sible to save them. * * * Tecan only 
say, in conclusion, that all did their duty, 
and we sank with the American flag 
flying at the peak.”* When the Cum- 
berland went into action there were three 
hundred and seventy-six souls, officers 
and privates, on board; of these one 
hundred and seventeen were known to be 
lost, about twenty-three were missing, 
and the rest were saved. + The Chap- 
lain, the Reverend John L. Lanhart, who 
had seen fifteen years’ service in the 
navy, was drowned. 

The courage with which the Cumber- 
land was fought to the last, her gallant 
officers and crew preferring-death to sur- 
render, secured the admiration alike of 
friend and foe. The simple story of her 
resistance and final destruction is the best 
eulogy of her defenders. Though sadly 
perishing by brutal wounds inflicted by 
rebel officers, once sworn to her protec- 
tion, her history and fate will be proudly 
cherished among the most inspiring rec- 
ords of our naval history. Well did her 
officers and crew earn the grateful ac- 
knowledgement awarded to them by the 
Secretary of the Navy in behalf of the 
country. Addressing Lieutenant Morris, 
from the Navy Department, March 21st, 
the Honorable Gideon Welles wrote, “ In 
the calamitous assault of the armed 
steamer Merrimac upon the sloop Cum- 
berland and frigate Congress, on the 9th — 
inst., which were comparatively helpless, 
the Department has had occasion to ad- 
mire the courage and determination of | 


_yourself and the officers and men associ- - 


ated with you, who, under the most dis- 
astrous and appalling circumstances, 





* Geo. M. Morris, Lieutenant and Executive Officer, to 
Commander Wm. Radford, Newport News, Va., March 9, 
1862. 

+ List of Mr. Hugh Nott, Paymaster’s Clerk of the Cum- 
berland.—New York Herald, March 16, 1862 
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boldly fought your formidable assailant, 
exposed as you were to an opponent 
secure in his armour while attacking the 
Cumberland. To your honor, and that 
of those associated with you, the guns 
were coolly manned, loaded, and dis- 
charged while the vessel was in a sinking 
condition, and your good ship went down 
with the flag at the gaff, and its brave 
defenders proved themselves worthy of 
the renown which has immortalized the 
American navy. The gallant service of 
yourself and the brave men of the Cum- 
berland, on the occasion, is justly appre- 
ciated by a grateful country, and the 
Department, in behalf of the Govern- 
ment, desires to thank you and them for 
the heroism displayed and the fidelity 
with which the flag was defended.” 

The gallant action was everywhere 
recorded with fervor, but nowhere with 
more taste and feeling than in a little 
poem entitled ‘The men of the Cum- 
berland,” written by the Rev. R. T. S. 
Lowell : 

Cheer! cheer! for our noble Yankee tars, 

That fought the ship Cumberland ! 


Not a sigh for these, with their maims and scars, 
Or their dead that lie off the strand ! 


Who whines of the ghastly gash and wound, 
Or the horrible deaths of war ? 

Where, where should a brave man’s death be found ? 
And what is a true heart for ? 


Cheer! cheer! for these men! Ah! they knew when 
Was the time for true hearts to die! 

How their flag sank, apeak, will flush the brave cheek 
While this earth shall hang in the sky ! 


In the bubbling waves they fired their last, 
Where sputtered the burning wad ; 

And fast at their post, as their guns were fast, 
Went a hundred and more before God. 


Not a man of all but had stood to be shot, 
(So the flag might fly,) or to drown; 

The sea saved some, for it came to their lot, 
And some with their ship went down. 


Then cheer for these men! they want not gold ; 
But give them their ship once more, 

And the flag that yet hangs in wet and cold 
O’er their dead by that fuithless shore. 


Our sunken ship we’ll yet weigh up, 
And we'll raise our deep-drowned brave, 
Or we'll drain those Roads till a baby’s cup 
May puddle their last shoal wave. 


And we’ll tell in tale, and sing in song, 
How the Cumberland was fought 

By men who knew that all else was wrong 
But to die when a sailor ought. 





The story of the equally ill-fated con- 
sort of the Cumberland, the Congress, 
may be told in the official report of Lieu- 
tenant Pendergrast, who succeeded to 
the command on the fall of Lieutenant 
Smith. That officer, in his report to 
flag-officer Marston, states, that ‘‘ when 
the Merrimac, with three small gunboats, 
was seen steaming down from Norfolk, 
and had approached near enough to dis- 
cover her character, the ship was cleared 
for action. At ten minutes past two, the 
Merrimac opened with her bow gun with 
grape, passing us on the starboard side 
at a distance of about three hundred 
yards, receiving our broadside and giv- 
ing one. in return. After passing the 
Congress she ran into and sunk the 
Cumberland. The smaller vessels then 
attacked us, killing and wounding many 
of our crew. Seeing the fate of the 
Cumberland, we set the jib and topsail, 
and, with the assistance of the gunboat 
Zouave, ran the vessel ashore. At half- 
past two the Merrimac took a position 
astern of us at a distance of about one 
hundred and fifty yards, and raked us 
fore and aft with shells, while one of the 
smaller steamers kept up a fire on our 
starboard quarter. In the meantime the 
Patrick Henry and the Thomas Jeffer- 
son, rebel steamers, appeared from up 
the James river, firing with precision 
and doing us great damage. Our two 
stern guns were our only means of de- 
fence. These were soon disabled, one 
being dismounted and the other having 
its muzzle knocked away. The men 
were knocked away from them with 
great rapidity and slaughter by the ter- 
rible fire of the enemy.” 

Lieutenant Pendergrast first learned 
of the death of Lieutenant Smith at half- 
past four o’clock. ‘' The death happened 
ten minutes previous. Seeing that our 
men were being killed without the pros- 
pect of any relief from the Minnesota, 
which vessel had run ashore in attempt- 
ing to get up to us from Hampton Roads, 
not being able to get a single gun to 
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bear upon the enemy, and the ship being 
on fire in several places, upon consulta- 
tion with Commander William Smith, we 
deemed it proper to haul down our colors 
without any further loss of life on our 
part. We were soon boarded by an 
officer of the Merrimac, who said he 
would take charge of the ship. He left 
shortly afterwards, and a small tug came 
alongside, whose captain demanded that 
we should surrender and get out of the 
ship, as he intended to burn her imme- 
diately. A sharp fire with muskets and 
artillery was maintained from our troops 


‘ashore upon the tug, having the effect of 


driving her off. The Merrimac again 
opened upon us, although we had a peak 
to show that we were out of action. 
After having fired several shells into us 
she left us and engaged the Minnesota 
and the shore batteries, after which, Lieu- 
tenant Pendergrast states, the wounded 
were taken ashore in small boats, the 
ship having been on fire from the begin- 
ning of the action from hot shot fired by 
the Merrimac.” He reports the death 
of the following officers : Lieutenant Jo- 
seph B. Smith, Acting Master Thomas 
Moore, and Pilot William Rhodes. 

The total number of officers and men on 
board the Congress at the time of this fatal 
encounter was four hundred and thirty- 
four ; of these two hundred and ninety- 
eight were accounted for, leaving one 
hundred and thirty-six killed, wounded, 
and missing. Twenty-six of the wound- 


’ ed were taken on shore, of whom ten 


died.* The fire on board the Congress 
continued to burn, brilliantly lighting up 
the harbor, till the explosion of the mag- 
azine, after midnight, scattered the rem- 
nants of the conflagration. 

The Merrimac first attacked the Cum- 
berland probably on account of her more 
formidable armament. Another reason, 
however, was suggested in the reports 
of the day, worth alluding to as an illus- 





* Lieutenant Austin Pendergrast’s official report of cas- 
ualties to Hon. Gideon Welles. Philadelphia, March 19, 
1862. 
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tration of the divided allegiance of the 
same families in the war. Mr. McKean 
Buchanan, a brother of the rebel comman- 
der, was paymaster on board the Con- 
gress, and it was said that the vessel was 
in a measure spared in consideration of 
that circumstance. However that may 
be, we know not. Such conflicts are 
governed by other laws than those of 
domestic kindness, fratricide being not 
specially forbidden in the articles of war. 
But this remains on record, that while 
one brother was leading forth a desper- 
ate, premeditated, and in a great mea- 
sure, wanton assault upon the flag of his 
country, and its noble-minded support- 
ers, the other was engaged beyond the 
duties of his office in the national de- 
fence. Readily offering his services, 
Mr. McKean Buchanan was placed in 
charge of the berth-deck during the ter- 
rible encounter. ‘I promptly obeyed,” 
he wrote afterward to the Secretary of 
War, ‘‘and thank.God I did some ser- 
vice to my country.” 

During this engagement, shots were 
also fired from the Merrimac and the 
Yorktown and the Jamestown on the 
camp at Newport News, which it was 
apparently a leading object of the ene- 
my’s expedition to destroy, with the 
view of gaining possession of the im- 
portant situation. Many shells were 
thrown, but without effect. They passed 
over the tents or alighted where they 
did no damage. One of them exploded 
in the artillery stables, but the horses 
and occupants were away. General 
Wool, aware of the danger to the camp, 
early forwarded reinforcements by land 
from Fortress Monroe. The artillerists 
and riflemen at Newport News, as we 
have seen in the rescue of the officers 
and men of the Congress from imprison- 
ment, were effectively engaged during 
the contest. 

We now turn to the fortunes of the 
other vessels which were hastening from 
Fortress Monroe to the scene of action. 
The steam frigate Minnesota, by far the 
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most powerful vessel on the station, a 
propeller of the first class, heavily 


of metal and superiority in sailing, to 
prove a formidable antagonist, at close 
quarters, even for the iron-plated Merri- 
mac. Eager for the conflict, she passed 
rapidly along the channel within range 
of the batteries of Sewall’s Point, where 
she encountered the fire from the fortifi- 
cations, which was returned, while she 
received a shot going through and crip- 
pling her mainmast. She then ran along 
to within about a mile and a half of 
Newport News, where she unhappily 
grounded. ‘here, in that helpless con- 
dition, struggling to get off, her crew 
were compelled to witness, as idle spec- 
tators, the terrific destruction wrought 
upon the Cumberland and the Congress, 
with the prospect of the same remorse- 
less energies being in no long time direct- 
ed against themselves. The trial speed- 
ily came. Turning from her easily-won 
triumphs, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the Merrimac, accompanied by the James- 
town and Patrick Henry, bore down 
upon the Minnesota. ‘“ Very fortunately,” 
says Captain Van Brunt, in his report, 
“the iron battery drew too much water 
to come within a mile of us. She took 
a position on my starboard bow, but did 
not fire with accuracy, and only one shot 
passed through the ship’s bow. The 
other two steamers took their position 
on my port bow and stern, and their fire 
did most damage in killing and wound- 
ing men, inasmuch as they fired with 
rifled guns ; but with the heavy gun that 
I could bring to bear upon them I drove 
them off, one of them apparently in a 
crippled state. I fired upon the Merri- 
mae with my 10-inch pivot. gun without 
any apparent effect, and at seven P. M. 
she too hauled off, and all three vessels 


' steamed towards Norfolk.” 


To complete the inventory of disasters 
of this unhappy day, the flag-ship Roan- 
oke towed along, her engine, as we have 
stated, disabled, making progress slowly 











in consequence of her bad steerage, got 


into three fathoms and a half water and 
armed, was calculated, from her weight | 


grounded on the stern. She was then 
towed round by one of the tugs and got 
afloat again, when the tugs were sent to 
the aid of the Minnesota. The Roanoke 
warned of her danger, made no further 
attempt to get forward, and when night 
came on was towed back to [Fortress 
Monroe. In passing and repassing the 
batteries at Sewall’s Point, shots were 
exchanged, the fire of the enemy going 
beyond the vessel, that of the latter fall- 
ing short. 


There is yet another disaster of the 


same class to be recorded. The frigate 
St. Lawrence, towed by the gunboat 
Cambridge, both vessels having just ar- 
rived from sea, passed the Sewall’s Point 
battery, exchanging shots with trifling 
injury to herself, when, to complete the 
chapter of accidents, she also grounded 
near the Minnesota. She fired a few 
harmless shots at the iron ram, but they 
did no execution. In the words of her 
commander, Captain Purviance, ‘‘ The 
armor of the Merrimac proved invulner- 
able to her comparatively feeble projec- 
tiles. Taking advantage of these por- 
tentous circumstances, the Merrimac di- 
rected her attention to firing several pro- 
jectiles of formidable dimensions, one of 
which, an 8-pound shell, penetrated the 
starboard quarter about four inches above 
the water-line, passed through the pantry 


of the ward-room, and into the state- .. 


room of the assistant surgeon on the port 
side, completely demolishing the bulk- 
head, and then struck against a strong 
iron bar which secured the bull’s eye of 
the port. It returned into the ward- 
room expended. It fortunately did not 
explode and no.one was injured. The 
damage done by this shot proved the 
powers of the projectiles which they em- 
ployed, and readily explained the quick 
destruction of our wooden antiquated 
frigates. Our position at this time was 
one of some anxiety. Being aground, 
the tug Young America came alongside 
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and got us off; after which a powerful 
broadside from the spar and gun decks 
of the St. Lawrence, then distant about 
half a mile, thrown into the Merrimac, 
induced her to withdraw, whether from 
necessity of discretion is not known.” 

The Merrimac, notwithstanding the 
security of her iron armor, had to -re- 
port some losses. Two were killed. 
Captain Buchanan and Lieutenant Mi- 
nor and six others were wounded. Two 
of the guns, says Captain Catesby Ap 
R. Jones, the successor to the command 
after the fall of Captain Buchanan, “ had 
the muzzles shot off; the prow was twist- 
ed, and armor somewhat damaged ; the 
anchor and all flagstaffs shot away, and 
smoke-stack and steam-pipe were rid- 
dled.” Captain Buchanan, it was said, 
was wounded by a rifle shot from the 
Cumberland, the ball going through his 
thigh. The Patrick Henry was disabled 
by a shot passing through one of her 
boilers. There were a number killed 
and wounded on board. 

Thus the night closed on this eventful 
Saturday. Of the proud ships which 
had lifted their spars to heaven in the 
morning, the glory and defence of the 
nation, confident in their mighty arma- 
ment and the valiant bands eager to 
wield their strength, what was now the 
condition? The Cumberland was sunk 
in the waters with naught but the ex- 
tremity of her top-mast visible, the pen- 
nant yet flying, keeping honorable though 
melancholy guard over her hundred fall- 
en heroes. Near at hand, on the shore, 
her gallant defenders slaughtered, her 
decks spoiled, her men carried away 
captives, the Congress was wrapped in 
flames, her blazing spars a welcome spec- 
tacle to friend and foe ; the one consoled 
that she could suffer no further dishonor, 
the other barbarously rejoicing in this 
eruel blow inflicted upon their country. 
The Minnesota, helplessly imbedded in 
the sand, waited the morrow’s further | 
work of destruction. No little anxiety | 





was felt as to her fate. The precaution 





was even taken of removing a large sum 
of money on board to the fort. Her 
surviving comrades, unable to render 
further assistance, had retired sorrow- 
fully in the distance. Nothing seemed 
secure in the presence of this fell de- 
vouring monster, whose ill-shapen form 
defied the consummate structures of na- 
val strength and beauty. It was an in- 
glorious fate for the gallant American 
Navy, thus to be overcome without valor 
in the waters of Hampton Roads, within 
sight of Fortress Monroe, whence so of- 
ten the old Commodores had sailed and 
carried the old flag forth to victory. 

In the midst of these depressing acci- 
dents, whilst men “bitterly thought of 
the morrow,” there suddenly appears a 
new-comer on the scene in the iron-plat- 
ed gunboat Monitor, which came in from 
the sea in the evening, and anchored at, 
ten o’clock off the fort. Her arrival was 
not altogether unexpected. She was 
known to be on her way from New York, 
and her presence during the scenes of 
the afternoon had been most eagerly 
longed for. This vessel. was in every 
way a novelty. Her general appearance 
was not inaptly described by the Norfolk 
rebels, when they became acquainted 
with her the next day, as ‘‘a Yankee 
cheese-box set on a raft,” there being in 
fact little visible of her but a flat iron 
deck on the surface of the water, sur- 
mounted by a low, round tower, pilot- 
box, and smoke-pipe. But her scientific 
peculiarities are worthy of a more par- 
ticular statement. ‘‘ Externally,” says 
one of the descriptions printed in a 
newspaper of the day, ‘‘she presents to 
the fire of the enemy’s guns a hull rising 
but about eighteen inches above the 
water, and a sort of Martello tower, 
twenty feet in diameter and ten feet high. 
The smoke-stack during action is lowered 
into the hold, it being made with tele- 
scopic slides. The hull is sharp at both 


ends, the bow projecting and coming to 
a point at an angle of eighty degrees to 
It is flat-bottomed, 


the vertical line. 
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six and a half feet in depth, one hundred 
and twenty-four feet long, thirty-four 
feet wide at the top, and is built of light 
three-eighth-inch iron. Another or up- 
per hull rests on this, with perpendicular 
sides and sharp ends, five feet high, forty 
feet four inches wide, one hundred and 
seventy-four feet long, extending over the 
sides of the lower hull three feet seven 
inches, and over each end twenty-five 
feet, thus serving as a protection to the 
propeller, rudder, and anchor. The 
sides of the upper hull are composed of 
an inner guard of iron, a wall of white 
oak thirty inches thick, covered with 
iron armor six inches thick. When in 
readiness for action, the lower hull is 
totally immersed, and the upper one is 
sunk three feet six inches, leaving only 
eighteen inches above water. ‘The inte- 
rior is open to the bottom, like a sloop; 
the deck, which is bomb-proof, coming 
flush with the top of the upper hull. No 
railing or bulwark of any kind appears 
above the deck, and the only things ex- 
posed are the turret or citadel, the wheel- 
house, and the box crowning the smoke- 
stack. The inclination of the lower hull 
is such that a ball to strike it in any part 
must pass through at least twenty-five 


‘feet of water, and then strike an inclined 


iron surface at an angle of about ten de- 
grees. In the event of the enemy board- 
ing the battery they can do no harm, as 
the only entrance is at the top of the 
turret or citadel, which can not easily be 
scaled, and even then only one man at a 
time can descend into the hull. This 
turret is a revolving, bomb-proof fort, 
and mounts two 11-inch guns. 
tected by eight thicknesses of inch iron, 
overlapping so that at no one spot ig 
there more than one inch thickness of 
joint. A shell-proof flat roof, of perfo- 
rated plate iron, placed on forged beams, 
inserted six inches down the cylinder, 
covers the top. The sliding-hatch in this 
cover is perforated, to give light, and for 
musketry-fire in case the battery is 
boarded. A  spur-wheel, six and one- 








It is pro- 









half inches in diameter, moved by a 
double-cylinder engine, turns the turret, 
guns and all, a rod connected with the 
running-gear of the engine enabling the 
gunner to control the aim. The guns 
move in forged-iron slides across the tur- 
ret, the carriages being made to fit them 
accurately.” 

The time had now come when these 
various ingenious contrivances were to be 
put to the test. It was emphatically the 
trial-trip of the Monitor—first, on the 
ocean, where the excellence of her en- 
gines and her good sailing qualities were 
successfully demonstrated, and, now, in 
action, where they remained to be 
proved. It was one of the stipulations 
of the contract with the Government, 
that she was not to be accepted till after 
successful trial of her powers before the 
heaviest guns of the enemy, and at the 
shortest range. The enterprising citizens 
who furnished the capital for her con- 
struction and the eminent engineer who | 
planned the work were not to wait long 
for the expected opportunity. As the 
vessel approached Hampton Roads in the 
afternoon, heavy firing was heard by her 
officers in the distance, then the flash of 
bursting shell became visible, and as 
night drew on the illumination of the 
burning frigate lit up her pathway. It 
was evident that the Merrimac had been 
busy in her work of destruction. Soon 
as the Monitor reached the station she 
was met with intelligence of the day’s 
events, and her commander, Captain 
Worden, reported to the flag-ship for 
orders. He was directed by Captain 
Marston to lay alongside the Minnesota, 
for her protection, and thither according- 
ly the Monitor proceeded, reaching her 
position at two o’clock in the morning, 
when, in the expressive language of Cap- 
tain Van Brunt, ‘all on board felt that 
we had a friend that would stand by us 
in our hour of trial.” 

The ensuing incidents of that memor- 
able Sunday forenoon—another fair day 
greeting the pitiless work—can not be 
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better related than in the simple, authen- 
tic narrative of the officer whom we have 
just cited. Certainly, as an interested 
observer of the proceedings, no: one 
could have better claims to attention 
than the commander of the beleaguered 
Minnesota, while he recounts those anx- 
ious hours of the fight, when the lives of 
his crew and the existence of his noble 
ship hung upon the issue. ‘At six 
o'clock,” says he, ‘‘the enemy again 
appeared, coming down from Craney 
Island, and I beat to quarters, but they 
ran past my ship and were heading for 
Fortress Monroe, and the retreat was 
beaten, to allow my men to get something 
to eat. The Merrimac ran down near 
the Rip-Raps, and then turned into the 
channel, through which I had come. 
Again all hands were called to quarters, 
and opened upon her with my stern 
guns and made signal to the Monitor to 
attack the enemy. She immediately ran 
down in my wake, right within the range 
of the Merrimac, completely covering 
my ship as far as was possible with her 
diminutive dimensions, and, much to my 
astonishment, laid herself right alongside 
of the Merrimac, and the contrast was 
that of a pigmy toa giant. Gun after 


gun was fired by the Monitor, which was- 


returned with whole broadsides from the 
rebels, with no more effect apparently 
than so many pebble-stones thrown by a 
child. After a while they commenced 
manuvering, and we could see the little 
battery point her bow for the rebels, with 
the intention, as I thought, of sending a 
shot through her bow porthole, then she 
would shoot by her and rake her through 
her stern. In the meantime the rebels 
were pouring broadside after broadside, 
but almost all her shot flew over the 
little submerged propeller, and when 
they struck the bomb-proof tower the 
shot glanced off without producing any 
effect, clearly establishing the fact that 
wooden vessels can not contend success- 
fully with iron-clad ones, for never before 
was anything like it dreamed of by the 





greatest enthusiast in maritime warfare. 
The Merrimac, finding that she could 
make nothing of the Monitor, turned her 
attention once more to me in the morn- 
ing. She had put one 11-inch shot under 
my counter, near the water-line, and now 
on her second approach I opened upon 
her with all my broadside guns and 10- 
inch pivot—a broadside which would 
have blown out of water any timber- 
built ship in the world. She returned 
my fire with her rifled bow-gun with a 
shell, which passed through the chief 
engineer’s stateroom, through the engin- 
eer’s messroom amidships, and burst in 
the boatswain’s room, tearing four rooms 
all into one, in its passage exploding two 
charges of powder, which set the ship on 
fire, but it was promptly extinguished by 
a party headed by my first lieutenant. 
Her second went through the boiler of 
the tugboat Dragon, exploding it and 
causing some consternation on board my 
ship for the moment, until the matter was 
explained. ‘This time I had concentrated 
upon her an incessant fire from my gun- 
deck, spar-deck, and forecastle pivot- 
guns, and was informed by my marine 
officer, who was stationed on the poop, 
that at least fifty solid shot struck her on 
her slanting side without producing any 
apparent effect. By the time she had 
fired her third shell, the little Monitor 
had come down upon her, placing herself 
between us, and compelled her to change 
her position, in doing which she grounded, 
and again I poured into her all the guns 
which could be brought to bear upon her. 
As soon as she got off she stood down 
the bay, the little battery chasing her 
with all speed, when suddenly the Merri- 
mac turned around and ran full speed 
into her antagonist. For a moment I was 
anxious, but instantly I saw a shot plunge 
into the iron roof of the Merrimac, which 
surely must have damaged her, for some 
time after the rebels concentrated their 
whole battery upon the tower and _pilot- 
house of the Monitor, and soon after the 
latter stood down for Fortress Monroe, 
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and we thought it probable she had 


exhausted her supply of ammunition or, 


sustained some injury. Soon after, the 
Merrimac and the two other steamers 
headed for my ship, and I then félt to the 
fullest extent my condition. I was hard 
and immovably aground, and they could 
take position under my stern and rake 
me. I had expended most of my solid 
shot, and my ship was badly crippled, 
and my officers and men were worn out 
with fatigue ; but, even in this extreme 
dilemma, I determined never to give up 
the ship to the rebels, and, after consult- 
ing my officers, I ordered every prepara- 
tion to be made to destroy the ship after 
all hope was gone to save her. On 
ascending the poop-deck, I observed that 
the enemy’s vessels had changed their 
course, and were heading for Craney 
Island ; then I determined to lighten the 
ship by throwing overboard my 8-inch 
guns, hoisting out provisions, starting 
water, etc. At two o'clock p.m. I pro- 
ceeded to make another attempt to save 
the ship by the use of a number of pow- 
erful tugs and the steamer 8. R. Spauld- 
ing—kindly sent to my assistance by 
Captain Talmadge, Quartermaster at For- 
tress Monroe—and succeeded in dragging 
her half a mile distant, and then she was 
again immovable, the tide having fallen. 
At two o’clock this morning, I suc- 
ceeded in getting the ship once more 
afloat, and am now at anchor opposite 
Fortress Monroe.” 

To this interesting narrative we may 
add a spirited letter, giving an account of 
what was going on within the Monitor, 
written by Chief Engineer Alvan C. 
Stimers, of the United States service, 
who was on board, in the capacity of 
Government inspector. It was addressed 
to the inventor, Mr. Ericsson, and was 
read by him, with comments, before the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York, a 
few days after the action. It is dated 
‘‘Tron-Clad Monitor, Hampton Roads, 
March 9, 1862,” and thus reads :— 

‘“My Dear Sir: After a stormy pas- 





sage, which proved us to be the finest 
sea-boat I was ever in, we fought the 
Merrimac for more than three hours this 
forenoon, and sent her back to Norfolk 
ina sinking condition. Iron-clad against 
iron-clad. We manuvered about the bay 
here and went at each other with mutual 
fiereceness. I consider that both ships 
were well fought. We were struck 
twenty-two times: pilot-house twice, tur- 
ret nine times, side armor eight times, 
deck three times. The only vulnerable 
point was the pilot-house. One of your 
great logs (nine by twelve inches thick) 
is broken in two. The shot struck just 
outside of where the captain had his eye, 
and it has disabled him by destroying his 
left eye and temporarily blinding the 
other. The log is not quite in two, but 
is broken and pressed inward one and a 
half inches. She tried to run us down 
and sink us, as she did the Cumberland 
yesterday, but she got the worst of it. 
Her bow passed over our deck, and our 
sharp upper-edged side cut through the 
light iron shoe upon her stem and well 
into her oak. She will not try that again. 
She gave us a tremendous thump, but did 
not injure us in the least. We are just 
able to find the point of contact. 

“The turret is a splendid structure. 
I don’t think much of the shield ; but the 
pendulums are fine things, though I can 
not tell you how they would stand the 
shot, as they were not hit. You were 
very correct in your estimate of the 
effect of shot upon the man inside of the 
turret when it was struck near him. 
Three men were knocked down, of whom 
I was one; the other two had to be car- 
ried below, but I was not disabled at all, 
and the others recovered before the battle 
was over. Captain Worden stationed 
himself at the pilot-house, Greene fired 
the guns, and I turned the turret until 
the Captain was disabled and was relieved 
by Greene, when I managed the turret 
myself, Master Stodden having been one 
of the two stunned men. 

“Captain Ericsson, I congratulate you 
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upon your great success. Thousands 
have this day blessed you. I have heard 
whole crews cheer you. Every man 
feels that you have saved this place to 
the nation by furnishing us with the 
means to whip an iron-clad frigate, that 
was, until our arrival, having it all her 
own way with our most powerful 
vessels.” 

In explanation of one or two points of 
the letter, Mr. Ericsson stated that the 
“log” alluded to was of wrought iron of 
the best material. The ‘“ shield” spoken 
of was an extra thickness of two inches 
on the fighting side of the tower. Of the 
effect of the concussion in knocking the 
men down within, he remarked, ‘‘ Before 
the Monitor left, I charged the officer 
particularly to tell the men not to be 
frightened. I told him to tell the men, 
Let every man go down on_ his 
knees, and don’t be alarmed, when the 
rebel shot strikes you, because it wont 
hurt you. They all put the question to 
him, ‘ Wont the shot go through?’ ‘No,’ 
says he; ‘it will stay out.’ ‘Then we 
don’t care,’ they said. But for this pre- 
caution there would have been great con- 
sternation when the turret was struck. 
You may estimate the shock, when a shot 
of two hundred pounds’ weight, moving 
at the rate of two thousand feet in a sec- 
ond, strikes within a foot of a man’s head.” 
In regard to “turning the turret,” he 
made this explanation : ‘‘ On one side of 
the turret there is a telescope, or reflect- 
or, the image being bent by a prism. 
The sailing-master, having nothing to do, 
was to turn the turret. He not only 
looked through the telescope, but, by 


means of a small wheel, turned. the tur- 


ret exactly where he liked. He did that 
to admiration, pointing it exactly on the 
enemy: As the Monitor went round, the 
turret kept turning, (it no doubt aston- 
ished Captain Buchanan,) so that, wher- 
ever the Monitor was, in whatever posi- 
tion it was placed, the two bull-dogs kept 
looking at him all the time.” Mr. Erics- 
son further remarked that, if the Monitor 


had used the wrought-iron shot with 
.which she was provided—they were 
forged in square blocks and afterward 
turned by a lathe, each ball weighing one 
hundred and eighty-four pounds, and 
were not employed by direction of Cap- 
tain Dahlgren, in consequence of his 
guns not having been tested for the pur- 
pose—the armor of the Merrimac would 
have proved no defence against them. 
He confidently predicted that in another 
encounter between the two vessels the 
Merrimac would be sunk.* 

Happily the statement made with re- 





spect to Captain Worden’s loss of sight 
proved to be incorrect. That officer, 
though stunned by the concussion and 
blinded by some loosened cement, in a 
short time recovered from the injury. 
On his first rallying from his insensibil- 
ity, he asked if the Minnesota was safe, 
and being informed that he had not only 
preserved that ship, but driven off the 
Merrimac, he replied, ‘‘ I don’t care then 
what becomes of me.” He was taken to 
Washington, where he was visited by the 
President who was moved to tears at the 
sight of this suffering defender of the 
nation. 

Lieutenant Worden, a native and citi- 
zen of New York, entered the navy as a 
midshipman in 1834. At the breaking 
out of the rebellion, it will be remem- 
bered, he was sent as a bearer of dis- 
patches to Captain Adams of the Sabine 
in reference to the reinforcement of Fort 
Pickens, and was arrested on his return 
and held as a prisoner for some months 
until his exchange. His presence of 
mind and energy peculiarly fitted him 
for the novel and responsible position of 
commander of the Monitor. If he were 
a trebly brave man, as the poet tells us, 
who first trusted himself in a frail bark 
to the winds and waves of the Adriatic, 
something, certainly, of confidence was 
required in a crew experimenting in the 
midst of wintry storms on the Atlantic 





* Report of a special meeting of the New York Chamber 





of Commerce.—Z7ribune, March 18, 1862. 




















or facing the enemy in a stifling sub- 
merged iron case, from which the only 
exit was by a narrow aperture through a 
turret. 

Lieutenant Worden was succeeded in 
the command of the Monitor, on the 13th, 
by Lieutenant W. M. Jeffers, Lieuten- 
ant Selfridge from the Cumberland hav- 
ing performed this duty in the interval. 
This officer had been recently in charge 
of the gunboat Underwriter at the taking 
of Roanoke Island and the engagement 
at Elizabeth City, and had distinguished 
himself by his gallantry and seamanship. 
He was appointed by Commodore Golds- 
borough, the commander of the depart- 
ment, with whom he had just arrived at 
Fortress Monroe from the squadron of 
gunboats in the waters of North Caro- 
lina. His intimate acquaintance with all 
relating to ordnance and gunnery, it was 
thought, particularly qualified him for 
the position. 

We may turn a moment from the in- 
vention to the inventor himself. The 
story of his life is full of interest. It is 
one of those demonstrations of the force 
of genius which impels its possessor, 
through a persevering career of toil, to 
struggle with reluctant nature till he has 
forced from her, for some great end of 
usefulness to the world, the secret of her 
mighty energies. Born in 1808, in the 
province of Vermeland, in the iron-pro- 
ducing mountain region of Sweden, the 
son of a mining proprietor, John Hrics- 
son was familiar from his cradle with the 
elementary processes and elaborate ma- 
chinery connected with the first working 
of the material, of which he was to be- 
come, in after years, so skillful an artifi- 
cer. He exhibited a rare mechanical 
talent even in his boyhood. At the 
early age of ten, he planned and m@del- 
led with his own hands a miniature saw- 
mill, and constructed tools of his own in- 
vention to put in shape new designs of 
his own contrivance. This precocity 
came to the hearing of the eminent 
Count Platen, who made the acquaint- 











ance of the youth, inspected his draw- 
ings, and pronounced these memorable 
words of encouragement, ‘‘ Continue as 
you have commenced, and you will one 
day produce something extraordinary.” 
An appointment toa cadetship in the corps 
of engineers, with a rigorous training in 
mathematics, followed, and then at the 
age of twelve a responsible position as 
surveyor, or leveller, on the works then 
in progress of Count Platen’s favorite 
enterprise, the Grand Ship Canal, con- 
necting the North Sea with the Baltic. 
In this capacity, we are told, while he 
was not tall enough to look through the 
levelling instruments, but was obliged to 
mount a stool carried by an attendant 
for the purpose, he superintended the 
labors of six hundred men. At seven- 
teen, much to the disappointment of his 
patron, the Count, he left these mechani- 
cal duties for the army, which he entered 
as ensign. He was soon, by the aid of 
his scientific skill, raised to a lieutenancy, 
a military map, which he had produced, 
decidiag the point in his favor. We then 
find him engaged, under orders of the 
government, as a surveyor of a large 
district of northern Sweden; while the 
time at his disposal in the intervals of 
this active duty was employed in labori- 
ously illustrating an extensive work on 
canals, for which he drew the plans, and 


constructed a machine for engraving 


them. 

In the midst of these engagements, he 
struck upon a theory of producing a mo- 
tive power by the condensation of flame, 
which he illustrated in an experiment, 
the success of which led to his visiting 
England in the spring of 1826 with the 
intention of carrying it into effect on a 
larger scale. But there proved to be 
practical difficulties in the way, and he 
was compelled after various trials and 
considerable expenditure to relinquish 
his design. Ericsson, however, was not 


long to be without a triumph on his new 
theatre of exertion. In 1829, he planned 
a steam-boiler on the principle of artifi- 
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cial draft, which he had the satisfaction 
of testing with remarkable success in a 
brilliant prize exhibition on the small 
portion of the track then laid of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway. Up 
to that time the highest rate expected 
from the locomotive engine was ten miles. 
Ericsson, assisted by John Braithwaite a 


become associated in the enterprise, 
guided his engine, which he named the 
Novelty, at a rate of more than fifty 
miles an hour. At this demonstration 
the shares of the company on the instant 
rose ten per cent. Unhappily for our 
mechanician, another mode of producing 
the draft was speedily brought out, which 
superseded his design, and he derived no 
pecuniary benefit from his invention. He 
was, however, profitably employed in 
various other mechanical contrivances, 
particularly in the construction of steam 
fire-engines, which he introduced in Lon- 
don and at Berlin with eminent success. 
It was at this time that he worked out 
the plan of the propeller to be applied 
to steam navigation, proving the value 
of his theory by a successful experiment 
on the Thames. He then brought. the 
invention to the notice of the British 
Government, with the hope of effecting 
its introduction into the naval service, 
and succeeded so far as to secure the 
presence of Sir Charles Adam, the senior 
lord of the Admiralty, Sir William Sim- 
onds chief constructor of the British navy, 
Sir Edward Parry, Captain Beaufort, and 
other scientific notables, at a trial on the 
river. These eminent personages accom- 
panied the propeller in a barge, witnessed 
its excellent operation, and rejected the 
improvement, preferring the old paddle- 
wheels. His Majesty’s chief constructor, 
Sir William, it seems, was of the opinion 
that, ‘even if the propeller had the 
power of propelling a vessel, it would 
be found altogether useless in practice, 
because the power being applied in the 
stern, it would be absolutely impossible 
to make the vessel steer.” 
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London mechanician, with whom he had | 











officials were thus insensible to the dem- 
onstration before their very eyes, the in- 
ventor found more appreciative observ- 
ers in two citizens of the United States, 
who entered into his schemes with the 
warmest interest. One of these was Mr. 
Francis B. Ogden: of New Jersey, him- 
self an experimenter in steam naviga- 
tion, and the other Captain Robert F. 
Stockton of the navy, who saw at once 
the importance of the application. So 


heartily did the latter enter into the mat- 


ter, ordering two iron boats for the Dela- 
ware, and promising his aid in bringing 
the invention before the Government at 
Washington, that Mr. Ericsson was in- 
duced to leave England for the United 
States. He came to this country in 
1839, and by the exertions of Captain 
Stockton was employed by the govern- 
ment in the construction of the propeller 
Princeton. Various improvements were 
introduced by him in this vessel in the 
direct-acting engine, in placing the ma- 
chinery below the water line, in the 
sliding telescope chimneys, and in the 
management of her heavy ordnance. 
After this work was completed, Mr. Er- 
icsson devoted himself to the completion 
of the Caloric or Atmospheric Engine, 
which he had projected in England where 
the plan met with favor from the distin- 
guished chemists Faraday and Ure. In 
1852, he had so far perfected the inven- 
tion as to introduce it in the construc- 
tion of the steamer Ericsson. There was 
some disappointment as to the speed ex- 
pected from this vessel, but in other 
points she was much admired. The con- 
structor then applied his invention suc- 
cessfully on a smaller scale, in engines 
for printing, hoisting, and other working 


of machinery. When the war brought 


all sorts of mechanical contrivances for 
the furtherance of military operations 
into requisition, it was not to be sup- 
posed that the genius of so active an in- 
ventor would remain idle. He accord- 
ingly applied himself to the necessities 


While these | of the day, and the perfect experiment 
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of the Monitor, wrought out and com- 
pleted with his accustomed rapidity— 
the vessel was launched at Greenpoint, 
Long Island, one hundred and one days 
after signing the contract—was the tri- 
umphant first fruits of his labors. 

The name of this new vessel, it was 
observed, was somewhat peculiar, being 
quite distinct from the usual sounding 
appellations given to this species of de- 
structive craft, which are taken generally 
from natural objects, a popular hero or 
from some vindictive or patriotic associa- 
tion. The Monitor seemed quite out of 
the family of the Scorpions, Furies, Tus- 
caroras, General Jacksons, and the rest 
of this valiant brood of gunboats. On 
the contrary, its plain didactic designa- 
tion seemed to savor more of the lineage 
of a New England school book than of 
the fiery race of sea warriors. In fact, 
the name was given with something of 
this very design, as an instructive lesson 
to the world in the art of naval construc- 
tion. This appeared very clearly, when, 
in answer to enquiries on the subject, a 
letter was published in the newspapers, 
which, nearly two months before, on the 
20th of January, Mr. Ericsson had ad- 
dressed on this topic to Mr. Gustavus V. 
Fox, the assistant secretary of the navy. 
It read as follows: “Sir: In aecordance 
with your request, I now submit for your 
approbation a name for the floating bat- 
tery at Greenpoint. The impregnable 
and aggressive character of this struc- 
ture will admonish the leaders of the 
southern rebellion that the batteries on 
the banks of their rivers will no longer 
present barriers to the entrance of the 
Union forees. The iron-clad intruder 
will thus prove a secure monitor to those 
leaders. But there are other leaders 
who will also be startled and admonished 
by the booming of the guns from the im- 
pregnable iron turret. Downing street 
will hardly view with indifference this 
last Yankee notion—this monitor. To 
the Lords of the Admiralty the new 
craft will be a monitor, suggesting doubts 











as to the propriety of completing those 
four steel-clad ships at three and a half 
millions apiece.* On these and many | 
similar grounds, I propose to name the 
new battery Monitor.” 

Fortunately, the success of the extra- 
ordinary machine was early demonstrat- 
ed, for had the experiment lagged or been 
in any way defeated the venturesome 
boast and challenge to the Old World 
might have returned to plague the inven- 
tor, to whom it would have been a cease- 
less mortification to be haunted by this 
grim iron monitor pointing to his miscal- 
culations. The man of science, however, 
rested his pretensions on an unerring de- 
monstration. It was not a creation of 
taste or fancy upon which he was vain- 
gloriously anticipating the critical judg- 
ment of the public, but an irresistible 
argument of mechanical forces, obdurate 
and invincible. He might therefore, as 
an interpreter of the great powers of 
nature, indulge in some confidence in the 
result of his workmanship. 

The success of the Merrimac in her 
first day’s adventure was hailed with en- 
thusiasm throughout the South, where 
projects of iron-plated defences, as we 
have seen in Charleston harbor, in the 
attack on Sumter, and in Hollin’s ‘ tur- 
tle” on the Mississippi, had from the be- 
ginning been in favor. ‘‘ The iron-clad 
steamer Virginia,” calculated the Charles- 
ton Mereury, ‘ cost $185,000 to fit her 
up, and in one day destroyed over 1,100,- 
000 worth of Yankee property.” This 
was an economical method of estimating 
the glory of a victory. By the side of 
these figures was an extract from a pri- 
vate letter from Mr. John L. Porter, the 
naval constructor of the Virginia, which 
shows that the career of inventors is 
ever the same; exposed to doubts and 
shrugs and misgivings, till success crowns 
their work, and sets the croakers to clap- 
ping their hands. ‘I received,” says he, 


* The Agincourt, Minotaur, Northumberland, and other 
costly iron vessels were then in process of construction in 
England, 
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‘but little encouragement from any one 
while the Virginia was progressing. Hun- 
dreds—I may say thousands—asserted 
she would never float. Some said she 
would turn bottom-side up; others said 
the crew would suffocate ; but the most 
wise said the concussion and report from 
the guns would deafen the men. Some 
said she would not steer; and public 
opinion generally about here said she 
~ would never come out of the dock. You 
have no idea what I have suffered in 
mind since I commenced her; but I 
knew what I was about, and persevered. 
Some of her inboard arrangements are 
of the most intricate character, and have 
caused me many sleepless nights in mak- 
ing them ; but all have turned out right, 
and thanks are due to a kind Providence, 
whose blessings on my efforts I have 
many times invoked.” * 

As an experiment in the science of 
naval warfare, the encounter between the 
two iron-clad vessels was, at the time, of 
peculiar interest. England and France 
were at the very moment constructing 
iron-plated ships of war of vast size, and 
devising extraordinary batteries of a 
similar character for coast defence. The 
British Parliament was debating the sub- 
ject, and inspectors, engineers, and lords 
of the Admiralty, were busy in testing 
various formidable contrivances, none of 
which, in economy of construction, light- 
ness of draft, and general efficiency, ap- 
peared comparable to the unheralded 
work of Mr. Ericsson. 

At home, attention was called anew to 
the subject of iron-plated vessels, several 
of which, already in hand, were ap- 
proaching completion under government 
contract, and particularly to the forward- 
ing of the Stevens battery at New York. 
This work, the most gigantic of its class, 
was first suggested to the government by 
Robert L. and Edwin A. Stevens in 
1841, and was commenced at Hoboken, 
opposite the city of New York, in 1864. 
About three quarters of a million of dol- 


* Charleston Mercury, March 22, 1862. 








lars, of which half a million was furn- 
ished by the government, the rest by the 
projectors, were spent on her construc- 
tion in about twenty months, when the 
work was interrupted. An equal sum, 
it was calculated, would secure her com- 
pletion. Her plan, combining on a vast 
scale the various conditions now urged 
as the most important in the construc- 
tion of iron-plated vessels, certainly en- 
titled the eminent mechanicians, her pro- 
jectors, to credit for priority in skill and 
invention in devices of this nature. 

All this argued an entire revolution in 
naval architecture of a character which 
would have struck the soul of a Decatur 
or Bainbridge with dismay. In place of 
the lofty tapering spars, the white wings 
of canvas, and the beautifully modelled 
hull, the attributes of the gallant frigate 
of the olden time, on whose deck her 
commander seemed to be in league with 
the noblest powers of nature, the free 
breath of the winds and the ceaseless 
play of waters, the proud eminence of 
the quarter-deck was degraded to the in- 
glorious confinement of some well-riveted 
iron box or tube, half submerged, forging 
its way through the waters by a slavish 
mechanical power, with but little assist- 
ance from or dependence upon the versa- 
tile will or quick inspiring intellect of 
man. In the steam frigate the captain 
or commodore shared his authority with 
the engineer, but he had still his deck to 
walk upon and his sailors to command. 
Here he was to be ‘“cabined, cribbed, 
confined” in a gloomy apartment, fit 
only for a stoker, to be begrimed with 
smoke, and, in time of action, stunned 
with the shock of his iron ramparts. 
How would Nelson, who went into an 
engagement blazing with stars and or- 
ders, disdaining protection from the fiery 
hail around him, chafe and fret at his 
narrow quarters in a segment of a chim- 
ney—from which, if his physical powers 
were equal to the pressure of such an at- 
mosphere, and he did not swoon on the 
instant, he might indeed conquer, but the 
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victory would be a triumph, not so much 
of mind as of matter: of the iron shield 
rather than the iron will. 

But everything, however unpleasant, 
has its compensations. If war is thus to 
lose something of its beauty and attrac- 
tiveness, the end for which wars are 
undertaken may be more speedily and 
surely attained by agents so destructive, 
unless both parties being equally well 
provided, like the mailed knights of the 
middle ages, they batter one another 
with no ill effect beyond a few dints on 
the armor. It might be thrown out, in- 
deed, as a curious subject of speculation, 
whether these enormous engines of solid 
iron and these vast rifled diameters dis- 
charging hundred-weights of the wrought 
metal in a single ball, will really lead to 
the suppression of war. May they not 
rather, while the passions of men furn- 
ish the fuel, tend only to promote a riv- 
alry in the mechanical arts ; nation striv- 
ing against nation to produce bulwarks 
aud artillery of the greatest strength 
and size. The most powerful empire 
will then be that which has the largest 
forges and the most cunning artificers. 
One result, however, certainly will fol- 
low. Greater security will be given to 
home defences. Forts may be strength- 
ened, and harbors guarded beyond all 
precedent ; for while there must be an 
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early limit to the weight of these iron 
structures on the ocean, checking the 
fierceness of attack, the opportunity for 
resistance will be much greater where 
there will be little necessity for move- 
ment. Batteries of the largest size may 
rest in quiet havens, and: others of the 
smallest build may ply about their wa- 
ters, powerful for purposes of protection, 
when neither could survive a passage on 
the broad ocean. In this way the dan- 
gers of invasion may be lessened, and 
wars be checked. 

In another light, the cost of these gi- 
gantic engines gives to the nation, able 
to procure or produce them, an immense 
superiority over less wealthy or less sci- 
entific countries. As invention advances 
they will become more expensive, and 
the disparity between first and second 
class powers will be greater. <A great 
advantage also will be gained by the na- 
tion first in the field with these destruc- 
tive agents. Political problems hitherto 
difficult of solution may be solved by 
earlier possession of the iron-mailed sea 
warriors. It is hardly too much to say 
that any power who shall be permitted 
to enjoy any considerable superiority in 
the new weapon, whose triumphs are 
foreshadowed in the exploit of the Mon- 
itor, will be, for the time, mistress of 
the world. 
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THE BATTLE OF NEWBERN, N. C., MARCH 14, 1862. 


Roanoke Isuanp and the region of 
North Carolina resting upon Albemarle 
Sound, as we have seen, were taken pos- 
session of by the army of General Burn- 
side and the fleet of Commodore Golds- 
borough, early in February, 1862. These 
valuable points commanding direct com- 
munication with Norfolk having been 
thus secured, the Union forces were left 


free to push their conquests below in the 
important portion of the State; present- 
ing a ready means of approach by the 
waters of Pamlico Sound and its tribu- 
tary rivers. Washington, on Pamlico 


river’, and Newbern, on the Neuse river, 
were the chief depots in this quarter of 
the staple productions—the lumber, tar, 
turpentine, and naval stores of the coun- 
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try. Newbern, in its size and position, 
was one of the chief cities in the State. 
Though numbering, according to the Cen- 
sus of 1860, but 5,432 inhabitants, its 
population exceeded that of the capital, 
Raleigh, by several hundreds, and was 
second only to the seaport Wilmington. 
In social consequence, having formerly 
been the seat of government, its posses- 
sion was of no little influence in the 
State. It was, moreover, by the Atlan- 
tic and North Carolina railroad, imme- 
diately connected with Beaufort on the 
ocean forty miles below, and with Golds- 
boro’ sixty miles in the interior, the chief 
station on the Wilmington and Weldon 
railway. Situated at the junction of two 
rivers, the Trent and the Neuse, once 
gained, it might, without difficulty, be 
held by gunboats. In every way, as a 
healthy and convenient location for the 
troops, for its control of the trade of a 
large district, and as a base of military 
operations for a descent upon Beaufort, 
or for further advances inland, its  pos- 
session would be of the utmost value. 
Newbern, in fact, was the next desirable 
prize for the Union army in North Caro- 
lina. 

The first week in March saw the pre- 
parations in progress for a reémbarka- 
tion of the troops from the headquarters 
of General Burnside at Roanoke Island. 
The immediate destination of the gun- 
boats and transports was Hatteras Inlet. 
The force intended for the expedition 
was assembled at that place on the 11th, 
and the following morning was set in mo- 
tion in the direction of Newbern, the new 
point of attack. The day was unusually 
calm and pleasant, and its favorable in- 















fluences were more keenly appreciated 
in contrast with the severe storm of hail 
and rain, a not unusual visitor of the 
locality, which had raged but a day or 
two before. The water, indeed, in this 
storm-haunted region of Hatteras, was 
so smooth, and the light north-westerly 
breeze so gentle, that the sailing vessels 


| were entirely dependent for their ad- 











vance on the steam transports which 
took them in tow. 

The military force of the expedition, 
in all about 8,000, was composed of the 
three brigades of Generals Foster, Parke, 
and Reno—the regiments of Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, New York, Connecti- 
eut, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts 
soldiers, who had encountered the hard- 
ships at Hatteras, and fought at Roanoke. 
The fleet of gunboats, six in number, in 
the absence of Commodore Goldsborough, 
whom the bold and destructive raid of 
the Merrimac had recalled to the waters 
of the Chesapeake, was commanded by 
flag-officer S. C. Rowan, the next in 
rank. 

Early in the morning, previously to 
starting, the following order from Gen- 
eral Burnside was read to the various 
regiments: ‘“‘The General commanding 
takes pleasure in announcing that the 
Army of the Potomac, under General 
McClellan, is now advancing upon Rich- 
mond, and was, at the latest dates, oc- 
cupying Centreville, the enemy having 
evacuated all the advanced fortifications 
before Manassas, and those on the Poto- 
mac. He again calls upon his command 
for an important movement, which will 


greatly demoralize the enemy, and con- - 


tribute much to the success of our broth- 
ers of the Potomac Army. He has full 
confidence in the ability of this force to 
produce the desired result.” To codpe- 
rate with the main army, to promote the 
interests of his friend, the commander-in- 
chief, to advance the cause of the Union, 
were, far beyond any thoughts of him- 
self, the paramount motives of General 
Burnside at this crisis. A more self- 
denying order was probably never is- 
sued on the eve of so important an en- 
gagement. The General’s thoughts were 
of others, not of himself. 

The distance from Hatteras across the 
Sound, some fifty miles, was traversed 
during the day without difficulty, and at 
evening the vessels of the expedition 
were anchored off the mouth of Slocum’s 
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Creek, a tributary of the Neuse, about 


eighteen miles from Newbern. This was 
the spot which General Burnside had 
selected for the landing of the troops. 
On the way to the river, the Picket, one 
of the gunboats, had fallen in with two 
boats laden with grain. They were 
chased ashore, captured, and the crews, 
a planter and his sons, carried to Gen- 
eral Burnside, who received them with 
great kindness, purchasing some meal of 
the owner, and presenting him beside 
with that much sought for luxury, under 
the blockade, a supply of coffee. An- 
other boat was picked up containing a 
party of young colored people, who had 
come out, as they said, ‘to look after 
their friends.” 

The next morning, Thursday, the 
13th, all was ready for the disembarka- 
tion of the troops. ‘ At daylight,” says 
a correspondent, who has furnished the 
public with an animated account of the 
scenes which followed, ‘‘ the rain was 
falling heavily, and it seemed as if we 
were to have every disadvantage of 
weather added to the obstacles which 
lay in the path of our advance on the 
city. By eight o’clock, however, patches 
of blue sky were to be seen here and 


. there, and in a little time the rain ceased. 


The signal to prepare for landing hoisted 
on each of the brigade flag-boats was 
greeted with cheers throughout the fleet, 
and it was not long before the different 
regiments were in the launches, ready 
for the signal to land. At nine o’clock 
the Patuxent, laden with troops, headed 
for the mouth of Slocum’s Creek, followed 
by the Alert with fourteen boats in tow, 
the Union with the 4th Rhode Island 
aboard, the Pilot Boy with twelve laun- 
ches, Levy with thirteen, and the Alice 
Price, General Burnside’s flag-boat. The 
Price, steaming past the others, led the 
advance, and, running to within a few 
yards of the shore, stopped and signaled 
the Pilot Boy to follow in her wake. 
From the transport fleet to shore the 
boats sailed in a long, graceful sweep, 
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with flags flying, bands playing, and 
5,000 bayonets flashing in the sunshine, 
which now streamed over the fleet. 

‘Tt was almost ten o’clock when the 
Alice Price stopped near the shore. Her 
paddles had hardly ceased their revolu- 
tions when a small boat, containing Ser- 
geant Poppe and three men of Captain 
Wright’s company of the 51st New York, 
put off from her side, and carried the 
stars and stripes to land. When the 
color-sergeant planted his colors, and the 
dear flag was given to the breeze, one 
long, loud shout went up from the flotilla 
and fleet. The signal to cast off tows 
was now given, and the swarm of boats 
made the best of their way to the beach ; 
but the water shoaled so gradually to the 
westward of the creek that they ground- 
ed while yet sixty yards away. In a 
moment the soldiers were over the gun- 
wales, and the water was swarming with 
them, as they waded to land carrying 
their pieces and ammunition under their 
arms to keep them dry. The crowd was 
so great that some boats containing por- 
tions of the 8th Connecticut and one of 
the Massachusetts regiments headed for 
the opposite bank of the creek, and the 
men were all ashore before the error was 
seen and an order could be sent them to 
land with the others. In the boat flotilla 
there were six navy barges with how- 
itzers, the whole battery being under 
command of Lieutenant R. S. McCook of 
the Stars and Stripes, and the guns re- 
spectively of J. B. Hammond. Acting 
Master of the Hetzel; E. C. Gabaudan 
(Commodore Rowan’s clerk) of the Dela- 
ware ; Lieutenant Tillotson (Union Coast 
Guard) of the Perry ; Lieutenant T. W. 
B. Hughes (Union Coast Guard) of the 
St. Lawrence ; C. H. Daniels of the De- 
catur, and Mr. EK. P. Meeker (Commodore 
Goldsborough’s secretary) of the Ohio. 
Hach gun was drawn by twelve sailors, 
assisted, as occasion required, by soldiers 
who stepped from the ranks and lent a 
hand with cheerful alacrity. Beside this 
battery of navy guns, two Wiard rifled 
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12-pounders were landed from the trans- 
ports—one from the Cossack, under com- 
mand of Captain J. W. Bennett, and the 
other from the schooner Highlander, un- 
der Captain E. G. Dayton. The Cos- 
sack’s gun was worked, in action, by Mr. 
Stroud, the second officer of the ship, 
with great gallantry and precision. 

‘ Along the river, by the mouth of the 
creek, the ground was marshy and miry 
enough to make the labor of dragging 
the field-pieces very heavy. Our path 
led for a little distance through a fringe 
of woods, in which the Spanish moss was 
hanging from almost every tree—a sad- 
colored drapery, but quite appropriate, I 
thought, for the journey to the spirit-world 
that many were then treading. I recol- 
lect standing beneath a thick canopy of 
this moss with the gallant young Ham- 
mond, who fought so bravely at Roanoke, 
to watch the men as they labored to get 
his gun through a bit of mire, and think- 
ing which of these twelve would meet 
his death before we got to Newbern. 
Alas! every man of them was killed or 
wounded. After leaving the woods we 
came upon a strip of beach, and, after 
marching a mile through the sand, ankle- 
deep, struck across apiece of fallow land 
and came upon the county road, One 
of the finest sights of the day. was the 
march of the column diagonally across 
this clearing, the thick-set hedge of bayo- 
nets shining like frosted grass in the sun- 
shine, and the long line of blue-clothed 
men, undulating like a great snake, 
over the inequalities of the ground. A 
little way up the road we found an ex- 
tensive cavalry barracks, some distance 
back, in a wooded ravine. So great had 
been the hurry of leaving that the offi- 
cers had left their breakfast untouched— 
the men theirs in the mess-tins. Furn- 
iture, books, clothing, all the convenien- 
ces of camp life, were strewn about the 
cantonment, and in the stables one soli- 
tary little pony was found tied, and ap- 
propriated by an aide-de-camp, whose 
undignified appearance when mounted 











elicited many a jest and laugh from his 
friends of the several staffs. 

‘The rains of the week preceding had 
brought the country into a sad plight, 
and our troops marched for five miles 
throngh mud and water, such as one 
would hardly expect to find this side of 
the heavy clays of Yorkshire. There 
was no straggling or hanging back, how- 
ever, for the officers met every loiterer 
with the order to close up ranks and 
keep together. The 24th Massachusetts, 
having the right of the 1st brigade, was, 
of course, at the head of the column; 
the 11th Connecticut brought up the rear 
of the 8d brigade. We had proceeded 
perhaps five miles when the skirmishers 
came upon a clearing with a line of 
breastworks and batteries apparently a 
mile in extent. The column was imme- 
diately halted, and a reconnoissance be- 
ing made by Captain Williamson, Topo- 
graphical engineer on General Burnside’s 
staff, it was found deserted. The work 
must have required the labor of a thou- 
sand men for a month, being constructed 
in the most thorough and scientific man- 
ner. A deep and wide moat extended 
along the front, and an abattis of felled 
timber had been made on_ both flanks. 
No guns had been mounted, the enemy 
probably thinking the division was to 
move first on Norfolk, and that no great 
haste was required in preparing the nice 
little thing for our reception. A mile 
further on, a road crossing our line of 
march ran down to the river. Thinking 
that the enemy might have a fortification 
on the beach, with a large supporting 
body of infantry, a reconnoissance was 
ordered by General Foster, and Lieu- 
tenants Strong, Pendleton, Captain Hud- 
son, and others of his aids, riding down 
found a large battery, which had been 
deserted in haste. They waved a white 
handkerchief as a signal to the gunboats, 
and a boat put off immediately from the 
Delaware, and the national flag was 
hoisted on the parapet. 

‘ All the afternoon it had been rain- 
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ing by showers, the intervals being filled 
with a continuous drizzle, which alone 
would have wetted the men to the skin, 
so that when night was approaching with- 
out our having met the enemy, it is not 
strange that we should have looked with 
anxiety for the order to halt. General 
Reno’s brigade had been turned off on 
the railroad at the first point where the 
county road crossed it, with the view of 
flanking the enemy while the main body 
attacked them in front. The two bodies 
met at another crossing, and here a.man 
coming on horseback from Newbern was 
arrested, and gave us the information 
that Manassas was evacuated. The joy- 
ful news was passed along the columns 
from regiment to regiment, and was 
hailed by such a tempest of cheers as 
made the welkin ring indeed. Imagine 
the cheering of a whole army, itself on 
the march to a battle, on hearing such 
joyful tidings as these! Whether true 
or false, the effect. of the story was ex- 
cellent, for when the order “ forward ” 
was given, the men sprang into their 
places with a cheerful alacrity which 
could hardly have been expected of jad- 
ed men. At six o’clock, we had ad- 
vanced to within a mile of the enemy’s 
line of fortifications, and a halt was or- 
dered. Generals Burnside and Foster 
and their staffs were riding some dis- 
tance in advance, even of the skirmish- 
ers of the 24th, and I certainly expected 
that we should all (for I happened to be 
with the party for an hour or so) be 
bagged by some marauding squadron of 
rebel cavalry, who would dash out and 
take us in the rear. Captain William- 


~ son and Captain Potter and Lieutenant 


Strong were sent ahead to reconnoitre, 
and after riding half a mile, came upon 
some cavalry pickets, by whom they were 
hailed, and whom they challenged in re- 
turn. On their reporting to General 
Burnside, the column was ordered to 
halt and bivouac for the night on both 
sides of the road. It was a wet, miser- 
able night, the rain-drops showering 





down upon us from the trees, and the 


sodden leaves and woods-mold making 
anything but a comfortable couch. How- 
ever, we cut down some yellow-pine trees 
for fuel, and, by the genial warmth of 
bivouac fires, were soon smoking pipes 
and making feeble attempts to forget 
our weariness and wetness. 

‘‘ In the morning, at six o’clock, all the 
Generals were in their saddles, and at 
seven the column was in motion. The 
column of General Reno, on the railroad, 
was the first to move, the 21st Massachu- 
setts, as the right flank regiment, leading 
the advance. The regiment had not pro- 
ceeded far, before, on turning a curve in 
the road, they saw a train of cars, which 
had brought reinforcements’to the enemy, 
standing on the track. In front of the 
locomotive, on a platform car, had been 
a large rifled gun, which was evidently 
to be placed in position to rake the road. 
Our men, however, advanced at the dou- 
ble-quick and poured in a volley with 
such accuracy of aim that the enemy, 
who had already rolled the gun and cais- 
son off the car, did not stop to unload 
the carriage, but ran into the intrench- 
ments, and the train was backed toward 
Newbern, leaving the platform-car stand- 
ing on the track. The 21st had got with- 
in short range before discovering the for- 
midable nature of the enemy’s earth- 
works, but now fell back, and, forming 
line of battle in the woods, opened fire. 
The 51st New York was moved to the 
left and ordered forward to engage a 
series of redans, the 9th New Jersey 
occupying the left of the line, and the 
dlst Pennsylvania held in reserve, in 
rear of the 9th, a little to the left. 
Meanwhile General Foster’s brigade had 
advanced up the main road to the clear- 
ing, when the 24th Massachusetts was 
sent into the woods to the right of the 
road, and opening a heavy fire on the 
enemy commenced the action of the 1st 
brigade. The 27th was sent to their 
left to support them, and, news being 
received that the enemy were trying to 
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outflank us on the right, the 25th was 
sent out to resist the movement. The 
23d being moved to the front next in 
line of battle, opened fire upon the ene- 
my, which was replied to by very heavy 
volleys, and a cannonade from a park of 
field pieces behind the breastworks. The 
very first cannon-shot killed Lieutenant- 
Colonel Henry Merritt of the 23d, the 
ball passing through his body. As he 
fell he threw up his arms and said ‘“‘ Oh 
dear! Oh dear!” General Foster’s line 
of battle was completed by moving the 
gallant 10th Connecticut to the extreme 
left, toa position where they had to fight 
under the most discouraging disadvan- 
tages. The ground was very wet, swam- 
py, and cut up into gullies and ravines, 
which mostly ran toward the enemy, 
and, of course, while offering no protec- 
tion from his fire, exposed them on ele- 
vations and in valleys. The regiment 
had shown, at Roanoke, however, the 
behavior of veterans, and nothing else 
could have been expected at this time, 
but that they would stand their ground 
to the last. 

“General Parke’s brigade, which had 
followed the 1st brigade up the main 
road, was placed in line between the 
10th Connecticut and the 21st Massa- 
chusetts, the 4th Rhode Island holding 
the right of line, the 8th Connecticut the 
next place, the 5th Rhode Island next, 
and the 11th Connecticut on the left. 
Our line of battle was now complete, 
the 24th Massachusetts on the extreme 
right and the dlst Pennsylvania at the 
extreme left, and extended more than a 
mile. The naval battery was in position 
at our centre, with Captain Bennett’s 
and Captain Dayton’s rifles alongside, 
and were all worked with the greatest 
gallantry throughout the day. The offi- 
cers in charge of the pieces, without ex- 
ception, I believe, displayed perfect cool- 
ness, and stood by their guns in some 
cases when a single man was all the as- 
sistance they had to work them. This 
was the case with Acting-Master Ham- 
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mond of the Hetzel, and Lieutenant T. 
W. B. Hughes of the Union Coast Guard, 
the former losing every man, and the lat- 
ter all but one. The battle had waged 
for something less than an hour when the 
21st lost one of its noblest officers, in the 
person of Adjutant Frazer A. Stearns, the 
young man who bore himself so bravely 
in the difficult and dangerous charge on 
the right of the enemy’s battery on Ro- 
anoke Island. Poor Stearns received a 
bullet in his right breast and fell dead in 
his place. He was the son of the Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, and possessed 
the love of his commanding officer and 
the whole regiment. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clark, who is in command of the 21st, 
was affected to tears when relating the 
circumstances of his untimely death, for 
he felt almost the love of a father for the 
young man. 

‘The fire of the enemy was now tell- 
ing so severely upon the 21st that Colo- 
nel Clark ordered the regiment forward 
on a double-quick, and at the head of 
four companies entering the breastworks 
from the railroad track, in company with 
General Reno, the colors were taken into 
a frame house which stood there, and 
waved from the roof. The men at the 
nearest guns seeing the movement, aban- 
doned their pieces and fled, and the four 
companies being formed again in line of 
battle, charged down the line upon the 
battery. Colonel Clark mounted the first 
gun and waved the colors, and had got 
as far as the second, when two full regi- 
ments emerged from a grove of young 
pines and advanced upon our men, who, 
seeing that they were likely to be cap- 
tured or cut to pieces, leaped over the 
parapet and retired to their position in 
the woods. At this time Captain J. D. 
Frazer of Company H was wounded in 
the right arm, and dropped his sword, 
but taking it in his left hand, he attempt- 
ed to escape with his company, fell into 
the ditch, and was taken prisoner, and 
dragged inside again over the parapet. 
A guard of three men was placed over 
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him, his sword was taken, but his revol- 
ver being overlooked, he seized the op- 
portunity offered by a charge of the 4th 
Rhode Island, and by the judicious dis- 
play of his pistol, captured all three of 
his guard.- On being driven from the 
battery, Colonel Clark informed Colonel 
Rodman of the 4th Rhode Island of the 
state of affairs inside, and that officer, 
unable to communicate with General 
Parke in the confusion of the fight, acted 
upon his own responsibility, after con- 
sultation with Lieutenant Lydig, one of 
the General’s aids, and decided upon a 
charge with the bayonet. As the 4th 
was one of the most prominent regiments 
in the action, it will be well to go back a 
little in our narrative, and trace them up 
to that point. Their position in the line 
of battle, as ordered by General Parke, 
was in front of a battery of five guns, 
and the rifle-pits or redans which were 
situated immediately in the rear of and 
protected the right flank of the main bat- 
tery of nine guns. Until the charge was 
decided upon by Colonel Rodman, the 
regiment had been firing, like the rest of 
the line, by companies and otherwise. 
When the command was given to charge, 
they went at the double-quick directly 
up to the battery, firing as they ran, and 
entering at the right flank, between a 
brick-yard and the end of the parapet. 
When fairly inside, the Colonel formed 
the right wing in line of battle, and at 
their head charged down upon the guns 
at double-quick, the left wing forming ir- 
regularly, and going as they could. With 
a steady line of cold steel, the Rhode Is- 
landers bore down upon the enemy, and, 
routing them, captured the whole battery, 
with its two flags, and planted the stars 
and stripes upon the parapet.. The 8th 
Connecticut, 5th Rhode Island, and 11th 
Connecticut, coming up to their support, 
the rebels fled with precipitation, and 
left us in undisputed possession. 
‘“General Reno’s brigade were still 
attacking the redans and small battery 
on the right of the railroad, and the fir- 





ing was very heavy. The 21st was en- 
gaging the battery of five small pieces, 
the 5lst New York the first of the re- 
dans, the 9th New Jersey the next two, 
and the 51st Pennsylvania were still in 
reserve. Lieutenant-Colonel Robert B. 
Potter of the 51st New York, when in 
advance with Captain Hazard’s company 
of skirmishers, was shot through the side 
and fell, but making light of the wound, 
he got his servant to put on a bandage, 
and in a few minutes had returned to his 
place and was cheering on his men. The 
regiment was drawn up in a hollow, or 
ravine, from which they would move up 
to the top of the eminence, discharge 
their volleys, and retire to such cover as 
the inequalities of the ground might furn- 
ish. General Reno, becoming impatient 
at the loss of life which his regiments, 
and particularly Colonel Ferrero’s, was 
suffering, wished the regiment to advance 
as soon as possible, so Lieutenant-Colonel 
Potter took a color over the brow of the 
hill into another hollow, and from here 
charged up an acclivity and over brush- 
wood and abattis into the redan. The 
5lst Pennsylvania, for a long time held 
in reserve, was ordered up to participate 
in the decisive charge of the whole brig- 
ade upon the line of redans, and passing 
through the dlst New York, as it was 
lying on the ground after having ex- 
hausted all its ammunition, came under 
the heaviest fire, and without flinching or 
wavering moved to its place, and rushed, 
with the other regiments, upon the de- 
fences of the enemy. ‘The movement of 
Colonel Hartrauft’s regiment was excut- — 
ed in the most deliberate manner, and 
proved a complete success. The move- 
ment of the 3d brigade was supported 
by a charge of the 4th Rhode Island 
from the captured main battery upon the 
works which were being assailed, and 
the enemy, already demoralized by the, 
breaking of their centre, fell back before 
the grand charge upon the left and front 
of their position, and fled in confusion, 
On our extreme right the brave 24th, 
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and its supporting regiments, had been 
advancing inch by inch, standing up 
against the enemy’s musketry and can- 
nonade without flinching, and at about 
the time when the 4th Rhode Island 
charged in at the right flank, the colors 
of the 24th were planted on the parapet 
at the left, and the whole of the Ist 
brigade poured into the fortification. 
The whole line of earthworks was now 
in our hands, and the cheers of our 
men, from one end of it to the other, 
broke out with fresh spirit as each new 
regimental color was unfurled on the 
parapet.” *. 

The breastwork thus entered by the 
victorious Union army was a truly for- 
midable barrier—a series of well-planned 
works extending, in a continuous line, 
for two miles and a half. It commenced 
on the river with Fort Thompson, the 
most powerful of the works erected by 
the Confederates, mounting thirteen 82- 
pounder guns, four of which bore di- 
rectly on the advancing Union lines. 
From this the breastwork extended for 
a mile and a quarter to the railway 
track, whence the defences were pro- 
longed for an equal distance by rifle-pits 
and detached intrenchments, in the form 
of curvettes and redans, terminated by 
a two-gun battery. The breastwork was 
mounted with two complete field batter- 
ies, besides several small pieces of heavy 
artillery, and manned by about six thou- 
sand men.+ The capture of thesé works 
decided the fate of Newbern, after a 
sharp contest of four hours, terminating 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 
~ Before following the enemy in their 
flight, let us glance at the part taken 
by the squadron in the day’s engage- 
ment. 

From the first moment of landing the 
troops, the gunboats had been diligently 
engaged in shelling the woods and pro- 
tecting the advance of the Union forces. 


* Correspondence of the New York Tribune, 
N. C., March 12-15, 1862. 
+ General Foster’s Report. 


Newbern, 


Newbern, March 20, 1862. 


We have seen the important aid rendered 
by the fleet in Lieutenant McCook’s bat- 
tery of naval howitzers, and the brave 
men who brought them into action. 
Commander Rowan was prepared for an 
equally arduous task on the river, where 
he had to encounter the forts on the 
shore, and where, six miles below the 
town, a formidable barricade of sunken 
vessels, iron-capped piles or spars plant- 
ed in the channel, and ingeniously con- 
structed torpedoes, opposed his advance. 
The forts do not appear to have proved 
any very serious obstacle. The first one 
encountered was found abandoned, and 
even tlie redoubtable Fort Thompson 
was deserted at the approach of the 
combined forces. Even the piles and 
torpedoes were lightly brushed aside by 
the advancing fleet, which, following the 
lead of the Delaware, the flag-ship, es- 
caped with comparatively little injury. 
When General Foster’s brigade, in the 
afternoon, following in pursuit of the 
enemy, who fled in confusion after the 
capture of the breastwork, reached the 
Trent, before the city, and found the 
bridges burnt or destroyed, the fleet was 
at hand at the wharves to supply the 
means of crossing. Though freely ex- 
posed to the fire of the forts, Commander 
Rowan had not a single casualty to re- 
port of the men on duty in the squadron. 
On his arrival before the city, he found 
‘several points of the city fired by the 
enemy, where stores had been accumu- 
lated. Two small batteries, constructed 
of cotton bales, and mounting two guns 
each, were also fired by them. Two 
small steamers were captured, another 
having been burnt. A large raft, com- 
posed of barrels of pitch and bales of 
cotton, which had been prepared to send 
down upon the fleet, was fired, and, float- 
ing against the railroad bridge, set it on 
fire and destroyed it. In addition to the 
prizes, a quantity of cotton, pitch, tar, a 
gunboat, and another vessel on the'stocks, 
several schooners afloat, and an immense 
quantity of arms and munitions of war, 
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fell into our hands.”* It was by the 
exertions of the naval officers, seconded 
by the efforts of the citizens who had 
not taken to flight, that the fires, lighted 
by the retreating soldiers, were checked, 
and the city saved from destruction. On 
entering the town, the Union advance 
found the enemy, though their numbers 
had been increased by the arrival of re- 
inforeements, had rapidly retreated by 
the railway in the direction of Golds- 
boro’. ‘‘ By this victory,” says General 
Burnside, in his official report, ‘‘ our com- 
bined forces have captured eight batter- 
ies, containing forty-six heavy guns, and 
three batteries of light artillery, of six 
guns each, making in all sixty-four guns; 
two steamboats, a number of sailing ves- 
sels, wagons, horses, a large quantity of 
ammunition, commissary, and quarter- 
master’s stores, forage, the entire camp 
equipage of the rebel troops, a large 
quantity of resin, turpentine, cotton, etc., 
and over two hundred prisoners. Our 
loss, thus far ascertained, will amount to 
ninety-one killed, and four hundred and 
sixty-six wounded, many of them mor- 
tally. Among these are some of our 
most gallant officers and men. The re- 
bel loss is severe, but not so great as our 
own, they being effectually covered by 
their works. Too much praise cannot 
be awarded to the officers and men for 
their untiring exertion and unceasing 
patience in accomplishing this work. 
The effecting of the landing, and the 
approach to within a mile and a half of 
the enemy’s works, on the 13th, I con- 
sider as great a victory as the engage- 
ment of the 14th. Owing to the difficult 
nature of the landing, our men. were 
forced to wade ashore waist deep, march 
through mud to a point twelve miles dis- 
tant, bivouac on low, marshy ground, in 
a rain storm, for the night, engage the 
enemy at daylight in the morning, fight- 
ing them for hours, amid a dense fog, 
that prevented them from seeing the 


* Official Report of Commander Rowan to Flag-Officer 
Goldsborough. Off Newbern, N. C., March 16, 1862. 








position of the enemy, and finally ad- 
vancing rapidly over bad roads upon the 
city. In the midst of all this, not a com- 
plaint was heard: the men were only 
eager to accomplish their work. Every 
brigade, and, in fact, every regiment, and 
I can almost say every officer and man 
of the force landed, was in the engage- 
ment. The men are all in good spirits, 
and, under the circumstances, are in good 
health. I beg to say to the General com- 
manding that I have under my command 
a division that can be relied upon in any 
emergency. * * * I beg to say to the 
General commanding the army that I 
have endeavored to carry out the very 
minute instructions given me by him be- 
fore leaving Annapolis, and thus far 
events have been singularly coincident 
with his anticipations. I only hope that 
we may in future be able to carry out in 
detail the remaining plans of the cam- 
paign. The only thing I have to regret 
is the delay caused by the elements.” * 

Among “‘ the gallant oflicers and men ” 
to whom General Burnside thus paid his 
tribute of admiration and regret, in ad- 
dition to the fate of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Merritt, whose ‘‘soldier’s death” is es- 
pecially commemorated in the official re- 
ports of General Foster and the officer in 
immediate command of his regiment, Col- 
onel Kurtz, who pronounces him ‘‘a gal- 
lant officer and a firm friend, and the kind- 
est hearted comrade I ever had,” there 
are recorded Lieutenant J. W. Lawton of 
the 27th Massachusetts, Captain Charles 
Tillinghast of the 4th Rhode Island, Ad- 
jutant Stearns, already mentioned, and, 
not least, in this roll of honored names, 
Chaplain Owen N. Benton, an estimable 
clergyman, who, following the regiment 
to which he was attached, the 51st New 
York, into the field, was mortally wound- 
ed before the line of breastworks. 

The officer in command of the Confed- 
erate forces was General Lawrence O’ 
B. Branch, a native of North Carolina, 


* Report of General Burnside to General L. Thomas, 
| Adjutant-General U.S. A. Newbern, March 16, 1862. 





GENERAL BURNSIDE COMMENDS HIS TROOPS. 


educated at Princeton, Nove wise wien 
had represented his State in the recent 
National Congress. He was in the House 
when the secession movement began, and, 
vacating his seat, returned home to raise 
men for the rebel service, in which he re- 
ceived the appointment of Brigadier- 
General, and was placed in command of 
the troops on the southern coast of North 
Carolina. Hight North Carolina regi- 
ments are enumerated in the Southern 
accounts as engaged in the battle, besides 
the considerable artillery force. Major 
Carmichael of the 26th North Carolina 
regiment was the only field officer killed. 
Colonel Avery of the 33d, with one hun- 
dred and fifty men, surrendered at the 
breastworks to General Foster. Among 
the incidents of the engagement reported 
in the North Carolina newspapers, was 
that of the defence of a two-gun battery 
in the immediate neighborhood of the 
city. “It was manned by the Con- 
federate minstrels, under the command 
of Charles O. White, manager. This 
battery fired but twice, and then with 
but little effect, the enemy being out 
of range. Three of the minstrels are 
missing. It is thought they were taken 
prisoners.” Another item records the 
destruction of the printing materials of 
the Newbern Progress, a daily newspa- 
per of the city. The types and press, 
however, were not so much damaged as 
to interpose any serious obstacle to the 
New England recruits, who speedily com- 
menced its publication anew, substitut- 
ing, of course, the most loyal opinions in 
place of its former opposition to the Na- 
tional Government. 

The day after the battle, General 
Burnside, from his headquarters at New- 
bern, issued the following order :—‘' The 
General commanding congratulates his 
troops on their brilliant and hard-won 
victory of the 14th. Their courage, their 
patience, their endurance of fatigue, ex- 

-sosure, and toil, cannot be too highly 
praised. After a tedious march, drag- 
ging their howitzers by hand through 
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swamps and thickets, after a sleepless 
night passed in a drenching rain, they 
met the enemy in his chosen position, 
found him protected by strong earth- 
works mounting many heavy guns, and, 
although in open field themselves, they 
conquered. With such soldiers advance 
is victory. The General commanding 
directs, with peculiar pride, that, as a 
well-deserved tribute to valor in this 
second victory of the expedition, each 
regiment engaged shall inscribe on its 
banner the memorable name, NEwBERN.”’ 
By another order, of the same Satur- 
day, General Foster was appointed mili- 
tary governor of the city and sub- 
urbs, and was especially required ‘‘ to 
direct that the churches be opened at a 
suitable hour to-morrow, in order that 
the chaplains of the different regiments 
may hold divine service in them. The 
bells will be rung as usual.” 

A week after the battle, a mixed na- 
val and military force, under Comman- 
der Murray of the navy, and Colonel 
Stevenson of the 24th Massachusetts, 
was sent up Pamlico river, and after 
forcing a channel through a carefully 
prepared obstruction of piles, reached 
Washington, where they were court- 
eously received by the chief citizens, 
and with appropriate ceremonies hoisted 
the “ Flag of the Union” on the court- 
house. Commander Murray on consul- 
tation with the authorities in quest of the 
Hatteras Light property, supposed to be 
hidden in this region, found ‘ that un- 
derlying an apparent acquiescence of the 
people of the town and neighborhood, in 
permitting the building of gunboats and 
the construction of batteries, to repel the 
approach of the Federal forces, was a 
deep-rooted affection for the old Union, 
and not a little animosity for its enemies ; 
the latter element not being diminished 
by the importation of troops from a dis- 
tant State.” * 





* Commander A. Murray to Commander §. C. Rowan, 
U. S. Steamer Louisana, Washington, N. C., March 26, 
1862. 
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EVACUATION OF MANASSAS—BATTLE OF WINCHESTER, MARCH 23, 1862. 


THE evacuation of Manassas, the re- 
port of which cheered the army of Gen- 
eral Burnside in its advance upon New- 
bern, as recorded in the last chapter, 
was ,at length a reality. The enemy, 
well advised of the progress of military 
preparations on the Potomac, and pru- 
dently estimating the prospects of the 
Spring campaign—a Union army before 
them, another fast gathering from Har- 
per’s Ferry on their flank, and the prob- 
ability of a movement by the Chesapeake 
in their rear—resolved to avoid that de- 
cisive battle before Washington, which 
had been for many anxious months eagerly 
looked for and demanded by the people of 
the North. It would appear, moreover, 
that they were early advised of the plan 
of General McClellan, to transport his for- 
ces by the Chesapeake and make the real 
attack upon Richmond by the Peninsula. 
When that officer was asked by a commit- 
tee of Congress, many months after, what 
caused the enemy to evacuate Manassas 
when they did, he replied, that ‘his im- 
pression had always been that they got 
wind of our intended movement to the 
lower Chesapeake, and that that was the 
main cause of their leaving.” On which- 
ever supposition, whether of an attack 
in front or rear, retreat was the policy 
of the enemy. In the explanation of the 
movement given at the time in the Rich- 
mond Haaminer, it was a change from 
offensive to defensive operations. ‘ The 
Potomac was the proper base for offen- 
sive operations against Maryland and 
Washington city ; but asa line of defence 
for Richmond, or for general resistance, 
it is the most dangerous that could be 
held. The line upon which the army 
under General Joseph Johnston is now 





falling back is in the nature of the arc 
of a circle, of which Richmond is the 
centre.” * 

General McClellan had under his com- 
mand a vast and thoroughly well equip- 
ped army, commanded by able and ex- 
perienced officers, and animated by an 
earnest desire to obliterate by a bril- 
liant victory the ill-omened memories 
of Bull Run. The army was particu- 
larly well supplied with cannon. In 
the official report of General W. F. Bar- 
ry, chief of artillery, we have the de- 
tails of the great and rapid growth of 
this department of the military service. 
When General McClellan was called to 
the command of the Army of the Poto- 
mac after the battle of Bull Run, the 
whole field artillery was comprised in 
nine imperfectly equipped batteries of 
30 guns, 650 men and 400 horses. Seven 
months afterward, in March, when the 
whole army took the field, it counted 92 
batteries of 520 guns, 12,500 men, and 


11,000 horses, fully equipped and in’ 


readiness for active service. Of the 
whole force, 30 batteries were regulars 
and 62 batteries volunteers.+ 

In the criticisms which the situation of 
the Army of the Potomac could not fail 
to provoke, much was said in censure of 
General McClellan for not having moved 
upon the enemy at Manassas the previous 
November. The weather and roads, it 
was alleged, were then suitable for an 
advance, and the relative condition of 
the armies was as favorable for action 
as later. General McClellan, however, 
thought otherwise. His own prepara- 





* Richmond Examiner, March 11, 1862. 
+ General Barry's Report to A, A. G, General Williams 
Washington, September 1, 1862. 
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tions were not then complete, and the 
majority of his general officers did not 
think the army prepared for offensive 
operations. He then estimated the num- 
bers of the enemy in Eastern Virginia, 
exclusive of the force at Norfolk, 
at 150,000, most of them at Manas- 
sas. They had, he afterwards said, 
a greater effective force than he could 
bring against them. The numbers of the 
Army of the Potomac, in December, 
1861, exclusive of the command of Gen- 
eral Dix at Baltimore, appears from 
official returns at about 185,000 men.* 
Towards the end of December the 
roads became unfavorable, General Mc- 
Jlellan was taken ill, and active military 
operations on the Potomac were deferred 
to the return of spring. In the middle 
of January came President Lincoln’s 
orders appointing the 22d day of Feb- 
ruary as a day when it was expected that 
‘the various Unton armies would be fairly 
in the field—an injunction anticipated at 
Mill Spring, Forts Henry, Donelson, and 
Roanoke Island. On the 31st of Janu- 
ary the President also, by a special war 
order, directed that all the disposable 
force of the Army of the Potomac, after 
providing safely for the defence of Wash- 
ington, be formed into an expedition 
to occupy a point on the railway south- 
west of Manassas Junction, thus crossing 
the Occoquan and getting in the rear 
of the enemy’s position. Washington’s 
Birthday was again named for this 
movement. General McClellan objected 
to the President’s plan. It would divide 
the army, he said, by a difficult river and 
by a distance too great for either portion, 
if attacked in force, to be supported by 
the other. He himself, he added, pre- 
ferred the movement against Richmond 
should be undertaken by water, by the 
Rappahannock or Fortress Monroe. The 
President, in reply, according to his habit, 
proposed various queries, as to the rela- 
tive cost of the movements, the com- 





* Report of the Congressional Committee on the Conduct 
of the War. 








parative value of success, supposing 
success attainable either way, and the 
opportunities for retreat in case of disas- 
ter. A council of war was held on the 
subject in February. It was composed 
of twelve: Generals :—McDowell, Sum- 
ner, Heintzelman, Keyes, Fitz-John Por- 
ter, Franklin, W. > F. Smith, MeCall, 
Blenker, Andrew Porter, Barnard, and 
Naglee. They decided, by a vote of 
eight to four, in favor of a proposed plan 
of movement of General McClellan by 
the Chesapeake and Rappahannock, as- 
cending to Urbanna and thence cross- 
ing to Richmond. McDowell, Sumner, 
Heintzelman and Barnard opposed the 
movement. It was while preparations 
were being secretly made for carrying 
this resolution into effect that the evacu- 
ation of Manassas took place. 

By a general war order of President 
Lincoln, dated the 8th of March,—No. 2 
of the famous war orders directly issued 
by him at this time in his capacity of 
Commander-in-Chief—it was ‘‘ Ordered, 
1. That the Major-General commanding 
the Army of the Potomac proceed forth- 
with to organize that part of said army 
destined to enter upon active operations, 
including the reserve, but excluding the 
troops to be left in the fortifications about 
Washington, into four army corps, to be 
commanded according to seniority of 
rank, as follows :—First corps to consist 
of four divisions, and to be commanded 
by Major-General I. McDowell. Second 
corps to consist of three divisions, and to 
be commanded by Brigadier-General E. 
VY. Sumner. Third corps to consist of 
three divisions, and to be commanded by 
Brigadier-General 5. P. Heintzelman. 
Fourth corps to consist of three divisions, 
and to be commanded by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral E. D. Keyes. 2. That the divisions 
now commanded by officers above assign- 
ed to the command of corps shall be 
embraced in and form part of their re- 
spective corps. 3. The force left for the 
defence of Washington will be placed in 
command of Brigadier-General James 8. 
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Wadsworth, who shall also be Military 
Governor of the District of Columbia. 
4. That this order be executed with such 
promptness and dispatch as not to delay 
the commencement of the operations al- 
ready directed to be undertaken by the 
army of the Potomac. 5. A fifth army 
corps, to be commanded by Major-Gen- 
eral N. P. Banks, will be formed from 
his own and General Shields’ (late Gen- 
eral Lander’s) division.” 

Of the officers thus placed in command, 
McDowell, Heintzelman and Banks were 
already familiar names in the conduct of 
the war. Brigadier-General Edwin Vose 
Sumner, commander of the second corps, 
was one of the oldest officers of the United 
States army. Born in Boston in 1796, 
and educated in that city, he had, with- 
out entering the military academy at 
West Point, at the age of twenty-three, 
been appointed by General Brown, the 
commander-in-chief, 2d lieutenant in the 
2d infantry. From that time he had been 
conspicuous in various scenes of military 
service, in the Black Hawk war, on the 
frontier, and in command of the school 
of cavalry practice at Carlisle, Penn. 
In the Mexican war, Major Sumner was 
in the column of General Scott, and in 
command of the mounted rifles led the 
cavalry charge at Cerro Gordo, where he 
was wounded. He wasalso in command 
at Contreras, Cherubusco, and Molino del 
Rey, and was rewarded for his gallantry 
with the rank of brevet colonel. Subse- 
quently to the Mexican war few officers 
of the regular army were so actively 
occupied,—in command of the depart- 
ment of New Mexico; visiting Europe 
on official business ; in command of Fort 
Leavenworth in Kansas, from which he 


was removed by Jefferson Davis, then. 


Secretary of War, for the part he took 
in favor of the free soil party in the con- 
flicts of that Territory ; as the leader of an 
expedition against the Cheyenne Indians, 
and commander of the Department of 
the West. In March, 1861, the loyal 
veteran was rewarded for his many sery- 








ices by the appointment of Brigadier Gen- 
eral in the regular army, vacated by the 
dismissal of General Twiggs. He was 
then appointed to the command of the 
Department of the Pacific, from which 
he was recalled to assume his present 
distinguished position in the army of the 
Potomac. 

General Erasmus Darwin Keyes, the 
commander of the fourth corps, was also 
a native of Massachusetts. A graduate 
of West Point of the class of 1832 with 
the appointment of 2d lieutenant in the 
3d artillery, he had served as aid to 
General Scott, Instructor of Artillery 
and Cavalry at the military academy, and 
in command in the conflicts with the 
Indians in the northwest. At the begin- 
ning of the present war he held the rank 
of colonel of the 11th Infantry. His 
services in command of a Brigade at Bull 
Run will be remembered. 

General Wadsworth, who was left in 
command at Washington, was a wealthy 
land-owner of western New York, who, 
in a spirit of zealous patriotism, had 
offered his influence and service to the 
State. Having been a commissioner to 
the Peace Convention at Washington from 
New York, he had, at the very outset of 
the rebellion, rendered important aid to 
the beleaguered capital by carrying from 
New York, in a vessel which he had 
chartered and freighted at his own ex- 
pense, a supply of provisions for the army 
cut off from land communication at An- 
napolis. As volunteer aid on General 
McDowell’s staff, he was distinguished by 
his bravery in the battle of Bull Run, 
shortly after which he was appointed 
Brigadier General of Volunteers. 

In the general advance of the Army 
of the Potomac it was arranged that 
General Banks should lead the way with 
his corps in the occupation of the valley 
of Virginia with a view of cooperating 
with the central movement. According- 
ly, on the 26th of May he crossed with 
his command at Harper’s Ferry, and took 
possession of the town, which presented 
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ADVANCE TO WINCHESTER. 








a strange aspect of dilapidation and de- 
struction, in striking contrast with its 
former prosperity. Half burned, and 
plundered by its rebel occupants, its 
houses, stripped of their furniture, were 
mostly deserted by the inhabitants. Havy- 
ing secured the neighboring heights, a 
strong force on the 28th occupied Charles- 
town on the advance towards Winchester. 
This was the scene of the trial and hang- 
ing of the famous abolitionist insurgent, 
John Brown, whose ghost, if it walks the 
earth, tormented with a thirst for ven- 
geance, would be satisfied to linger over 
the ruined region of his unhappy exploits. 
As the troops passed by the jail in which 
| he had been confined, and the place of 
his execution, they sang the Hallelujah 
| | chorus of the John Brown song, in which 
| the resolution of the old hero was em- 
bodied in the cause of the Union : 


“John Brown’s body lies a mould’ring in the grave, 
His soul is marching on!” 


Martinsburg was occupied on the 3d of 
March and Smithfield on the 6th. The 
enemy in the direction of Winchester 
were evidently falling back, and it was 
expected that a stand would be made at 
that place by the Confederate General 
Jackson. 

While General Banks was pushing his 
occupation of the country in this quarter, 
Col. Geary rendered important service 
on the left flank of the army by his op- 
erations in Loudoun County. Crossing 
the Potomac in an inclement season at 
Harper’s Ferry, on the 1st of March he 
advanced with his command, the 28th 
Pennsylvania regiment and about 300 
Michigan cavalry, around the mountains, 
and occupied Lovettsville, ten miles be- 
low on the river, driving before him a 
body of Mississippians stationed at that 
town, who were annoying the railway 

trains passing on the opposite side by 
throwing shells from their camp. The 
enemy still, however, remained in the 
vicinity, threatening the Union troops, 
but the dispositions for battle were so 
well made by Colonel Geary that the 
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foe presently retired to Hillsborough. 
Another demonstration of the enemy at 
Waterford, threatening the trains on the 
river below, was defeated by a prompt 
pursuit, which ended on the 8th in the 
occupation of Leesburg, which was hastily 
evacuated by the rebel troops under 
General Hill. Colonel Geary took pos- 
session of Fort Johnson, martial law was 
declared in the town, and a Provost 
Marshal appointed. Sixty-seven pris- 
oners, over a hundred horses, and a con- 
siderable quantity of stores were cap- 
tured. While at Leesburg Colonel Geary 
visited the battle ground at Ball’s Bluff, 
in the vicinity, and decently interred the 
bodies of the Union soldiers fallen in the 
engagement, the earth which may have 
covered them having been washed away— 
a sorry spectacle which had been suffered 
to remain in sight of the inhabitants. 

On the 12th of March, the advance of 
the Union forces under Generals Hamil- 
ton and Williams occupied Winchester 
without a struggle, General Jackson hav- 
ing completed the evacuation of the town 
the previous day. He had, it was sup- 
posed, withdrawn his command to Stras- 
burg, a station about fifteen miles distant 
to the south on the Manassas railway. The 
fortifications at Winchester, reported as 
of so formidable a character, were found to 
be slight and hastily constructed. In the 
retreat of the Confederates, Colonel Ashby 
with his cavalry had been the last to 
leave the town, and after their departure 
this force still lingered in the county, 
waiting an opportunity, which was pres- 
sently found, of attacking the Union 
forces. The brigade of General Shields 
was now quartered at Winchester, where 
General Banks also established his head- 
hearters. Among the incidents of the 
occupation of Winchester was the pub- 
lication by an Indiana regiment of a daily 
newspaper, entitled Zhe Army Bulletin, 
while another regiment at Leesburg is- 
sued a similar journal, called Zhe Ad- 
vance Guard. <As the troops passed 
through Berryville on their way to the 
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town, they found one side of the village 
newspaper, Z’he Conservator, in form, 
with secession articles, when a few prin- 
ters from a Minnesota regiment, turning 
their hand to the work, set up the other 
side, with strong Union sentiments of 
course, and issued the number in this 
motley dress.* A company of players, 
“Joseph Seaton’s Theatrical Corps,” which 
had followed General Banks’s division 
for weeks, opened their performances in 
the town. The churches were also open- 
ed and were well attended by the sol- 
diers. General Banks made every effort 
to protect private property. 

Whilst this unresisted advance into 
the valley of the Shenandoah was going 
on, a similar retreat of the rebels ona 
grander scale was taking place at Ma- 
nassas. ‘The heavy artillery was leisure- 
ly removed, the railway leading south 
being worked to its utmost capacity in 
transporting men and munitions, and all 
was so adroitly performed that on the 
approach of the grand Union army there 
was nota gun left to be captured, or 
hardly a straggler to be taken prisoner. 
Generals Stuart, Gustavus W. Smith, and 
the other Confederate officers performed 
their work well. On Sunday evening, 
the 9th of March, the last of the rebel 
force abandoned Centreville, retreating 
in perfect order, leaving the formidable 
line of fortifications on the ridge entirely 
empty save a few wooden painted logs 
which had been placed in the embrasures, 
a cheap defence of the Confederacy against 
the boasted artillery of McClellan. The 
famous stone bridge over Bull Run, and 
another over Cob Run were destroyed 
in the retreat. Following upon the re- 
tiring enemy, the advance of the Union 
army under General McDowell, portions 
of which had been for several days making 
gradual approaches, on Monday arrived at 
ventreville, and finding the place deserted, 
a reconnoitering party of Colonel Aver- 
ill’s Pennsylvania cavalry pushed on the 





. _,* Correspondence New York Times, General Banks’s Di- 
vision, March 14, 1862. 











same evening to Manassas, whence the 
last of the Confederate army had depart- 
ed in the morning. Nearly everything 
of value had been removed, and such 
tents and supplies as could not readily 
be transported, with the workshops and 
temporary buildings of wood, were in 
flames. Nothing remained but the refuse 
of the great camp and the lines of rude 
huts in which the soldiers had sheltered 
themselves during the winter. The de- 
nuded earth-works, stripped of their de- 
fenders, though skillfully placed, to the 
eye of the experienced soldier, presented 
to the civilian a meagre and disappoint- 
ing outline of the much exaggerated 
military works of Manassas. The bare 
and uninteresting region, which had de- 
rived all its importance from the pres- 
ence of .the rebel host, now suddenly 
abandoned by its living occupants, and 
filled with the smoke and ill savor of the 
nauseous conflagration, presented a mel- 
ancholy spectacle, the very ‘‘abomination 
of desolation.” In the neighborhood 
around lay the putrifying carcasses of 
horses. It needed only the proof, imme- 
diately forthcoming, of the heartless in- 
humanity of a portion of the Confederate 


soldiery in the treatment of the Union 


dead left on the battle of Bull Run, to 
add a crowning horror to the scene. 

A correspondent, the well-known tray- 
eller, Bayard Taylor, who visited Manas- 
sas immediately upon the entrance of the 
Union army, has given a description of 
what he saw-—a curious medley more 
than once presented on similar occasions 
during the war. ‘“ A hideous scene!” he 
describes it. ‘‘ The main buildings, some 
of which appear to have been workshops, 
are heaps of ashes. <A sickening stench 
of burning wool and corn, and nobody 
knows what other substances, fills the air.. 
The track is littered with a mass of hete- 
rogeneous articles—old under-shirts, and 
packages of corn-starch, writing-desks, 
bowie-knives, tin candle-moulds, India- 
rubber blankets, cartridge-boxes, bags 
of peanuts, love-letters, quilts, lard, 
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horseshoes, with boxes and packages of 
every description, but all more or less 
smashed. Squads of soldiers are turn- 
ing over these disgusting piles, in the 
hope of finding booty worth taking. 
Here comes a man with twenty-four 
packages of tobacco, tied together with 
arope; here another with a great tin- 
kettle full of peanuts ; a third, brandish- 
ing a bowie-knife in each hand; while 
by far the greater portion are employed 
in searching trunks for dagurreotypes 
and love-letters. I have never before 
in my life beheld such a mess,—with the 
exception of a Chinese pawnbroker’s 
shop in Shanghae.” 

Great was the surprise and indigna- 
tion expressed at this lame result of the 
first great movement of the Grand Army 
of the Potomac. The rebels, who for 


eight months had held their position be- 
fore Washington, threatening the capital 
with all that it represents of national 
dignity and stability, had indeed disap- 
peared ; but not ingloriously, for they 


had certainly succeeded in outwitting or 
keeping at a respectful distance, for an 
incredible time, the power of the North, 
on the line where its wealth and resour- 
ces were the greatest, and of entailing 
an enormous amount of debt in prepara- 
tions which had thus far been productive 
of little advantage. The successful re- 
treat of the enemy, in fact, under the 
circumstances, was a Confederate vic- 
tory. It was to choose their own lines 
of defence, and battle-ground, if need 
be ; to prolong the war with safety to 
themselves—always their best policy— 
and weary and, if possible, exhaust the 
nation opposed to them, by imposing the 
necessity of new and incalculable expen- 
ditures. If nothing could be done to- 
ward the destruction of the rebel army 
while it was close at hand and conveni- 
ent of approach, what, it was felt, could 
be expected in the way of its overthrow 
in the broken and defensible regions into 
which it had retired? A grand army, 
with its splendid pomp and enormous 
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equipments, going forth a hundred and 
fifty thousand strong, with the life of the 
nation hanging on the result, to be thus 
balked of its prey, and stand a gigantic, 
useless machine, utterly unprofitable, on 
a blasted plain, from which it had ex- 
pected to pluck victory and peace, was 
indeed a sorry sight for the country. To 
add to the disappointment, the prodigal 
calculations which had been made of the 
vast numbers of the enemy, on examina- 
tion, shrank to a comparatively small es- 
timate. Diminished by various casual- 
ties and accidents, and by the expiration 
of their term of enlistment, the army of 
General Johnston, which had been loose- 
ly counted by hundreds of thousands, 
was now supposed not to have exceeded 
of late forty or fifty thousand, or seven- 
ty-five thousand at any time. It needed 
all the lavish eulogy of the untried Mc- 
Clellan, already a noticeable phenome- 
non of the times, in the army and through 
the newspapers, and his own encouraging 
rhetoric, to cover the embarrassing posi- 
tion. 

In another order, issued on the 11th 
by President Lincoln, it was announced 
that ‘“‘ Major-General McClellan having 
personally taken the field at the head of 
the army of the Potomac, until other- 
wise ordered, he is relieved from the 
command of the other military depart- 
ments, he retaining command of the 
army of the Potomac.” The same or-- 
der assigned General Halleck to his new 
department. of the Mississippi, and or- 
dered, also, that the country west of the 
department of the Potomac and east of 
the department of the Mississippi, be a 
military department, to be called the 
Mountain Department, and that the same 
be commanded by Major-General Fre- 
mont; that all the commanders of de- 
partments, after the receipt of this or- 
der by them respectively, report sev- 
erally and directly to the Secretary of 
War, and that prompt, full and frequent 
reports will be expected of all and each 
of them.” The conduct of the war was - 
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thus in the hands of the President and 
the Secretary of War, without the inter- 
mediate direction of a lieutenant-gen- 
eral or general-in-chief. On the 14th 
of March, General McClellan, from his 
headquarters at Fairfax Court-House, 
issued the following stirring address to 
the army: ‘Soldiers of the Army of the 
Potomac,—For a long time I have kept 
you inactive, but not without a purpose. 
You were to be disciplined, armed, and 
instructed. The formidable artillery you 
now have had to be created. Other ar- 
mies were to move and accomplish cer- 
tain results. I have held you back that 
you might give the death blow to the re- 
bellion that has distracted our once hap- 
py country. The patience you have 
shown, and your confidence in your 
General are worth a dozen victories. 
These preliminary results are now ac- 
complished. I feel that the patient la- 
bors of many months have produced 
their fruit. The Army of the Potomae 
is now a real army, magnificent in ma- 


terial, admirable in discipline and. in-’ 


struction, and excellently equipped and 
armed. Your commanders are all that 
I could wish. The moment for action 
has arrived, and I know that I can trust 
in you to save our country. As I ride 
through your ranks I see in your faces 
the sure prestige of victory. I feel that 
you will do whatever I ask of you. The 
period of inaction has passed. I will 
bring you now face to face with the re- 
bels, and only pray that God may de- 
fend the right. In whatever direction 
you may move, however strange my ac- 
tions may appear to you, ever bear in 
mind that my fate is linked with yours, 
and that all I do is to bring you where I 
know you wish to be—on the decisive 
battle-field. It is my business to place 
you there. I am to watch over you as a 
parent over his children, and you know 
that your General loves you from the 
depths of his heart. It shall be my care 
—it has ever been—to gain success with 
But I know that 








if it is necessary, you will willingly fol- 
low me to our graves for our righteous 
cause. God smiles upon us! Victory 
attends us! Yet I would not have you 
think that our aim is to be obtained with- 
out a manly struggle. I will not disguise 
it from you, that you have brave foes to 
encounter—foemen well worthy of the 
steel that you will use so well. I shall de- 
mand of you great, heroic exertions, rapid 
and long marches, desperate combats, pri- 
vations, perhaps. We will share all these 
together, and when this sad war is over 
we will all return to our homes, and feel 
that we can ask no higher honor than the 
proud consciousness that we belonged to 
the Army of the Potomac.” ‘The allu- 
sion of General McClellan to strange or 
novel dispositions of his army was pre- 
sently explained. By a council of war 
convened at headquarters the day be- 
fore the date of this address, consisting 
of the army corps commanders, Generals 
McDowell, Sumner, Heintzleman, and 
Keyes, it was pronounced expedient, 


due provision being made for the safety 


of Washington, to proceed to the attack 
of Richmond by way of Fortress Mon- 
roe. The President and War Depart- 
ment approved the decision, urging im- 
mediate action. 

Simultaneously with the retreat of the 
Confederates from Manassas, their batter- 
ries at Cockpit Point and other stations 
along the Potomac, now at length seri- 
ously threatened by the Union gun- 
boats, the division of General Hooker ad- 
vanced on the Maryland side of the river 
below Washington, and the general move- 
ment of the army, were abandoned ; 
thus, after a long period of vexatious 
interruptions impatiently borne by the 
public, restoring entire freedom of com- 
munication by water: with the capital. 
The chronicle of such facts as that on 
the 12th of January, 1862, the U. S. 
sloop-of-war Pensacola, fitted out at 
Washington, ran the batteries of the Po- 
tomac in safety, will be read hereafter 
with wonder. In the charges of inac- 
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tivity brought against General McClellan 


in his handling of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, the long continued blockade of the 
Potomac was not forgotten. The cessa- 


‘tion of so humiliating an annoyance was 


evidently a sign of comparative weak- 
ness on the part of the enemy. Buta 
more conclusive proof of the straits to 
which they were put by the movement 
of the Union army was afforded by the 
call of Governor Letcher for the imme- 
diate appearance in the field of the mass 
of the Virginia militia. ‘‘ The President 
of the Confederate States,” says he in 
his proclamation of March 10, the very 
day of the evacuation of Manassas, “has 
ealled for 40,000 additional troops from 
Virginia. This call affirms that ‘the ex- 
igencies of the public service require, in 
order to repel the invasion of Virginia, 
that her sons be called out in her defence 
more speedily than can be done under 
the operation of the law recently enacted 
by her Legislature.’ No call like this 
has ever yet been made upon the State 
i vain. Every nerve must be strung. 
Every son of Virginia must respond with 
an ardent zeal to defend the Common- 
wealth. Those subject to military duty 
are alone required to perform this serv- 
ice, but gallant volunteers who come with 
a will to do or die for this great cause 
will be given a place in our ranks. This 
war has attained a point which requires 
brave men and true patriots to leave 
their homes and grapple sternly with the 
foe. We will not tamely submit to deg- 
radation or slavery. Wewill have Virgin- 
ia independent, and all our liberties main- 
tained, or perish in the attempt to secure 
them. Every private having a service- 
able firearm of any description in his 
possession, or who can procure one from a 
ueighbor not able to perform duty, will 
carry it with him. If lost, the arms will 
be paid for by the State. Those who 
have no arms will be provided with them 
at the respective rendezvous. The loyal 
citizens of the West and Northwest, in 
counties not herein named, are earnestly 





invoked to form guerrilla companies and 
strike, when least expected, once more 
for the State that gave them birth. With 
stern resolve and manly courage uphold 
the flag and the untarnished fame of the 
Old Dominion. Scorn the misrule of 
traitors who, with usurped authority, are 
desecrating our soil with a pollution worse 
than that of the direst enemy, and exe- 
cute vengeance upon the foe, who ac- 
knowledges and sustains their treason.” 
A call so made indicated a desperate 
emergency. Many a battle-field in Vir- 
ginia, and rude funeral inscriptions over 
hasty-made graves, many a desolated 
fireside, bears witness to this exhaustive 
summons of Governor Letcher. 

Whilst the grand army of the Poto- 
mac, disappointed of its prey at Manas- 
sas, was waiting for a new movement in 
the field, a portion of the eorps of Gen- 
eral Banks was called into action in the 
valley of the Shenandoah. After the 
retreat of the Confederate General Jack- 
son from Frederick County, the Union 
forces which had pursued him in his flight 
were concentrated at Winchester, when 
it was resolved to transfer the greater 
part of Gencral Banks’s command io the 
central army of General McClellan. Gen- 
eral Shields with his division being in 
command at Winchester, in a reconnoi- 
sance beyond Strasburg on the 18th and 
19th of March, had ascertained that the 
enemy under Jackson was strongly post- 
ed near Mount Jackson, in direct com- 
munication with a force at Luray, and 
another at Washington, on the eastern 
side of the mountain. ‘‘It became im- 
portant, therefore,” says General Shields 
in his official report of the action which 
ensued, ‘‘to draw Jackson from his po- 
sition and supporting force if possible. 
To endeavor to effect this, I fell back to 
Winchester on the 20th, giving the move- 
ment all the appearance of a retreat. 
The last brigade of the first division of 
Banks’s corps d’armée, General Williams 
commanding, took its departure for Cen- 
treville by way of Berryville on ‘the 
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morning of the 22d, leaving only Shields’ 
division and the Michigan cavalry in 
Winchester. Ashby’s cavalry, observ- 
ing this movement from a distance, came 
to the -conclusion that Winchester was 
being evacuated, and signaled Jackson 
to that effect. We saw their signal fires 
and divined their import. On the 22d, 
about five o’clock p.M., they attacked 
and drove in our pickets. By order of 
General Banks, I put my command under 
arms and pushed forward one brigade 
and two batteries of artillery to drive 
back the enemy, but, to keep him deceiv- 
ed as to our strength, only let him see 
two regiments of infantry, a small body 
of cavalry, and part of the artillery. 
While directing one of our batteries to 
its position I was struck by the fragment 
of a shell, which fractured my arm above 
the elbow, bruised my shoulder and in- 
jured my side. The enemy being driven 
from his position, we withdrew to Win- 
chester. The injuries I had received 
completely prostrated me, but were not 
such as to prevent me from making the 
required dispositions for the ensuing day. 
Under cover of the night I pushed for- 
ward Kimball’s brigade nearly three 
miles on the Strasburg road. Daum’s 
artillery was posted in a strong position 
to support his brigade, if attacked. Sul- 
livan’s brigade was posted in the rear of 
Kimball’s, and within supporting distance 


of it, covering all the approaches to the 


town by Cedar creek, Front Royal, Ber- 
ryville and Romney roads. This brig- 
ade and Broadhead’s cavalry were held 
in reserve, so as to support our force in 
front at any point where it might be at- 
tacked. These dispositions being made, 
I rested for the night, knowing that all 
the approaches by which the enemy might 
penetrate to this place were effectually 
guarded. 

‘I deem it necessary in this place to 
give a brief description of these ap- 
proaches, as well as of the field, which 
next day became the scene of one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. Winches- 





ter is approached from the south by three 


principal roads—the Cedar creek road 
on the west, the valley turnpike road 


ileading to Strasburg in the centre, and 


the Front Royal road on the east. There 
is a little village called Kernstown, on 
the valley road, about three and a half 
miles from Winchester. On the west 
side of this. road, about half a mile north 
of Kernstown, is a ridge of ground which 
commands the approach by the turnpike 
and part of the surrounding country. 
This ridge was the key point of our posi- 
tion. Here Colonel Kimball, the senior 
officer in command on the field, took his 
station. Along this ridge Lieutenant 
Colonel Daum, chief of artillery, posted 
three of his batteries, keeping one of his 
batteries in reserve some distance in the 
rear. Part of our infantry was first 
placed in position in the rear and within 
supporting distance of these batteries, 
well sheltered in the windings and sinu- 
osities of the ridge. The main body of 
the enemy on the ridge was posted in 
order of battle about half a mile beyond 
Kernstown, his line extending from the 


Jedar creek road to a little ravine, near- 


the Front Royal road, a distanee of 
about two miles. This ground had been 
so skilfully selected that, while it afford- 
ed facilities for maneuvering, it was com- 
pletely masked by high and wooded 
ground in front. These woods he filled 
with skirmishers, supported by a battery 
on each flank, and so adroitly had this 
movement been conducted, and so skil- 
fully had he concealed himself, that at 
8 o’clock A.M. on the 23d nothing was 
visible but the same foree under Ashby 
which had been repulsed the previous 
evening. Not being able to reconnoitre 
the front in person, I dispatched an ex- 
perienced officer, Colonel John T. Mason, 
of the Fourth Ohio Volunteers, about 
nine o’clock a. m., to the front, to per- 
form that duty and report to me, ag 
promptly as possible, every circumstance 
that might indicate the presence of the 
enemy. About an hour after, Colonel 
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Mason returned, and reported to me that 
he had carefully reconnoitered the coun- 
try in front and on both flanks, and found 
no indications of any hostile force except 
that of Ashby. 

‘“T communicated this information to 
Major-General Banks, who was then with 
me, and after consulting together we 
both concluded that Jackson could not 
be tempted to hazard himself so far away 
from his main support. Having both 
come to this conclusion, General Banks 
took his departure for Washington, being 
already under orders to that effect. The 
officers of his staff, however, remained 
behind, intending to leave for Centreville 
in the afternoon. Although I began to 
conclude that Jackson was nowhere in 
the vicinity, knowing the crafty enemy 
we have to deal with, I took care not to 
omita single precaution. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock a. M., a message from 
Colonel Kimball informed me that another 
battery on the enemy’s righthad opened on 
our position, and that there was some indi- 
cations of a considerable force of infantry 
in the woods in that quarter. On re- 
ceiving this information I pushed forward 
Sullivan’s brigade, which was placed, by 
order of Colonel Kimball, in a position 
to oppose the advance of the enemy’s 
right wing. The action opened with a 
fire of artillery on both sides, but at too 
great a distance to be very effective. 
The initiative was taken by the enemy. 
He pushed forward a few more guns to 
_his right, supported by a considerable 
force of infantry and cavalry, with the 
apparent intention of enfilading our po- 
sition and turning our left flank. An 
active body of skirmishers, consisting of 
the Eighth Ohio, Colonel Carroll, and 
three companies of the Sixty-seventh 
Ohio, was immediately thrown forward 
on both sides of the valley road to resist 
the enemy’sadvance. ‘These skirmishers 
were admirably supported by four pieces 
of artillery under Captain Jenks and 
Sullivan’s gallant brigade. This united 
force repulsed the enemy at all points, 








and gave him such a check that no further 
demonstration was made upon that flank 
during the remainder of the day. The 
attempt against onr left having thus fail- 
ed, the enemy withdrew the greater part 
of his force to the right, and formed it 
into a reserve to support his left flank in 
a forward movement. He then added 
his original reserve and two batteries to 
his main body, and then, advancing with 
this combined column, under shelter of 
the bridges on the left, on which other 
batteries had been previously posted, 
seemed evidently determined to turn our 
right flank or overthrow it. Our bat- 
teries on the opposite ridge, though ad- 
mirably managed by their experienced 
chief, Lieutenant Colonel Daum, were 
soon found insufficient to check, or even 
retard, the advance of such a formidable 
body. At this stage of the combat a 
messenger arrived from Colonel Kimball, 
informing me of the state of the field, 
and requesting direction as to the em- 
ployment of the infantry. I saw there 
was not a moment to lose,,and gave pos- 
itive orders that all the disposable in- 
fantry should immediately be thrown 
forward on our right to carry the enemy’s 
batteries, and to assail and turn his left 
flank, and hurl it back on the centre. 
Colonel Kimball carried out these orders 
with promptitude and ability. He en- 
trusted this movement to Tyler’s splendid 
brigade, which, under its fearless leader, 
Colonel Tyler, marched forward with 
alacrity and enthusiastic joy to the per- 
formance of the most perilous duty of 
the day. The enemy’s skirmishers were 
driven before it and fell back upon the 
main body, strongly posted behind a high 
and solid stone wall, situated on an ele- 
vated ground. Here the struggle be- 
came desperate, and for a short time 
doubtful ; but Tyler’s brigade being soon 
joined on the left by the 5th Ohio, 13th 
Indiana and 62d Ohio, of Sullivan’s 
brigade, and the 14th Indiana, 84th 
Pennsylvania, seven companies of the 
67th Ohio, and three companies of the 
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8th Qhio, of Kimball's brigade, this 
united force dashed upon the enemy with 
a cheer and yell that rose high above 
the roar of battle, and though the rebels 
fought desperately, as their piles of dead 
attest, they were forced back through the 
woods by a fire as destructive as ever 
fell upon a retreating foe. Jackson, with 
his supposed invincible stone wall brigade 
and the accompanying brigades, much to 
their mortification and discomfiture, were 
compelled to fall back in disorder upon 
their reserve. Here they took up a new 
position for a final stand, and made an 
attempt for a few minutes to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day ; but again rained down 
_ upon them the same close and destructive 
fire. Again cheer upon cheer rang in 
their ears. A few minutes only did they 
stand up against it, when they turned, 
dismayed, and fled in disorder, leaving 
us in possession of the field, the killed 
and wounded, three hundred prisoners, 
two guns, four caisons, and a thousand 
stand of small arms. Night alone saved 
him from total destruction. The enemy 
retreated above five miles, and, judging 
from his camp fires, took a new position 
for the night. Our troops, wearied and 
exhausted with the fatigues of the day, 
threw themselves down to rest on the 
field. 

‘Though the battle had been won, 
still I could not have believed that Jack- 
son would have hazarded a decisive en- 
gagement at such a distance from. the 
main body witheut expecting reinforce- 
ments. So, to be prepared for such a 
contingency, I set to work during the 
night to bring together all the troops 
within my reach. I sent an express 
after Williams’s division, requesting the 
rear brigade, about twenty miles distant, 
to march all night and join me in the 
morning. I swept the posts and route 


in my rear of almost all their guards, 
hurrying them forward by forced march- 
es to be with me at daylight. I gave 
positive orders also to the forces in the 
field to open fire on. the enemy as soon 











as the light of day would enable them to 
point their guns, and to pursue him with- 
out respite, and compel him to abandon 
his guns and baggage, or cut him to 
pieces. These orders were implicitly 
obeyed as far as possible. It now ap- 
pears that I had rightly divined the in- 
tentions of our crafty antagonist. On 
the morning of the 23d a reinforcement 
from Luray of 5,000 reached Front 
Royal, on their way to join Jackson. 
This reinforcement was being followed 
by another body of 10,000 from Sperry- 
ville ; but, recent rains having rendered 
the Shenandoah river impassable, they 
found themselves compelled to fall back 
without being able to effect the proposed 
junction. At daylight on the morning 
of the 24th our artillery again opened 
on the enemy. He entered upon his re- 
treat in very good order, considering 
what he had suffered. General Banks, 
hearing of our engagement on his way 
to Washington, halted at Harper’s Fer- 
ry, and, with remarkable promptitude 
and sagacity, ordered back Williams’s 
whole division, so that my express found 
the rear brigade en route to join us. 
The General himself returned here forth- 
with, and, after making me a hasty visit, 
assumed command of the forces in pur- 
suit of the enemy. The pursuit was 
kept up with vigor, energy, and activity, 
until they reached Woodstock, where 
the enemy’s retreat became flight, and 
the pursuit was abandoned because of 
the utter exhaustion of our troops. 
‘The killed and wounded in this en- 
gagement cannot even yet be accurately 
ascertained. Indeed, my command has 
been so overworked that it has had but 
little time to ascertain anything. The 
killed, as reported, are one hundred and 
three, and among them we haye to de- 
plore the loss of the brave Colonel Mur- 
ray, of the 84th Pennsylvania volun- 
teers, who fell at the head of his regi- 
ment while gallantly leading it in the 
face of the enemy. The wounded are 
four hundred and_ forty-one, many of 
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GENERAL JAMES SHIELDS. 





them slightly, and the missing are twen- 
ty-four. The enemy’s loss is more diffi- 
cult to ascertain than our own. Two 
hundred and seventy were found dead 
on the battle-field. Forty were buried 
by the inhabitants of the adjacent. vil- 
lage, and, by a calculation made by the 
number of graves found on both sides of 
the valley road between here and Stras- 
burg, their loss in killed must have been 


thousand. The proportion between the 
killed and wounded of the enemy shows 
the closeness and terrible destructive- 
ness of our fire—nearly half the wounds 
being fatal. The enemy admit a loss of 
between one thousand and fifteen hun- 
dred killed and wounded. Our force in 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, did not 
exceed 7,000. That of the enemy must 
have exceeded 11,000. Jackson, who 
commanded on the field, had, in addition 
to his own stone-wall brigade, Smith’s, 
Garnett’s, and Longstreet’s brigades. 
Generals Smith and Garnett were here 
in person. The following regiments were 
known to have been present, and from 
each of them were made prisoners on 
the field :—the 2d, 4th, 5th, 21st, 23d, 
27th, 28th, 33d, 37th, and 42d Virginia ; 
Ist regiment provisional army, and an 
Irish battalion. None from the reserve 
were made prisoners. Their force in in- 
fantry must have been 9,000. The cav- 
alry of the united brigades amounted to 
1,500. ‘Their artillery consisted of thir- 
ty-six pieces. We had 6,000 infantry 
and a cavalry force of seven hundred 
aud fifty and twenty-four pieces of ar- 
tillery.” * 

General James Shields, the comman- 
der of the Union forces in this well- 
fought engagement, was a native of the 
County of Tyrone, Ireland. Born in 
1810, he emigrated to the United States 
in his youth, and at the age of twenty- 
two settled in Illinois, where he devoted 
himself to the profession of the law. 


* Brigadier-General James Shields to Major-General 
Winchester, Virginia, March 29, 1862. 
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Banks. 











He was elected to the state legislature, 
and in 1843. became Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of the State. Two years 
after he was Commissioner of the gen- 
eral land office at Washington. He 
served in the Mexican war as Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, and was severely 
wounded at Cerro Gordo, for his gallan- 


'try on which occasion he was brevetted 
| . 

| Major-General. 
about five hundred, and in wounded, one 


He was again wounded 
at Chapultepec. Returning to Illinois at 
the close of the war, he was chosen 
United States Senator from that State. 
On the conclusion of his term he settled 
in Minnesota on lands awarded for his 
army services, and represented that 
State on its admission to the Union, as a 
United States Senator. He next made 
his residence in California, whence he 
was called to Washington soon after the 
commencement of the rebellion, by his 
appointment as Brigadier-General of vol- 
unteers, in which capacity he succeeded 
General Lander, on the death of that 


officer, in his command on the Upper Po- 


tomac. ; 

On the receipt of the dispatches from 
General Shields announcing the result of 
the battle, Secretary Stanton, from the 
War Department, wrote in reply :— 
‘While rejoicing at the success of your 
gallant troops, deep commiseration and 
sympathy are felt for those who have 
been victims in the gallant and victorious 
contest with treason and rebellion. Your 
wounds, as well as your success, prove 
that Lander’s brave division is still brave- 
ly led, and that wherever its standard is 
displayed rebels will be routed and pur- 
sued. To you and the officers and sol- 
diers under your command the depart- 
ment returns thanks.” General Banks 
also “congratulated the officers and sol- 
diers of General Shields’ division, and 
especially its gallant commander, on the 
auspicious and decisive victory gained 
over the rebels on the 23d instant. The 
division had already achieved a renown 
against superior forces, against a subtle 
and barbarous enemy, disencumbered of 
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everything. That is victory!”* Gen- 
eral Shields, also, in a general order con- 
gratulated his command on the ‘glorious 
victory” which they had achieved : ‘“They 
defeated an enemy whose forces outnum- 
bered them, and who are considered the 
bravest and best disciplined of the Con- 
federate army. He also congratulates 
them that it has fallen to their lot to open 
the campaign on the Potomac. The open- 
ing has been a splendid success. Let 
them inscribe ‘WrncHEstTEr’ on their ban- 
ners, and prepare for other victories:” 
The Confederate commander, General 
Thomas Jonathan Jackson, better known 
by his title of “Stonewall Jackson,” from 
an incident, it is said, in this battle of 
Winchester, of a portion of his command 
fighting behind a stone wall, wasa native 
of Lewis County, Virginia. Born in 
1826, he was yet in the prime of man- 
hood. <A graduate of West Point of the 
class of 1846, with the appointment of 
2d Lieutenant in the 2d Artillery, he 
had served in Mexico with the battery 
of Captain Magruder, the well known 
general in the rebel service. Lieutenant 
Jackson was brevetted captain and major 
for his gallantry in the campaign of Gen- 
eral Scott at Cherubusco and Chapulte- 
pec. In 1852 he resigned his rank in 
the army in consequence of impaired 
health, and became a Professor in the 
Military Institute of Lexington, Virginia. 
His first wife was the daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. George Junkin, an eminent 


* General Banks’s Order. 





Strasburg, March 26, 1862, 





Presbyterian divine, who has shown bis 
regard for the Union in the publication 
of an elaborate volume entitled ‘Political 
Fallacies—an examination of the false 
assumptions and refutations of the soph- 
istical reasonings which have brought on 
this civil war.” On the outbreak of the 
rebellion, it is said, ‘‘ Jackson, who is an 
elder in the Presbyterian church, spent 
a day and a night in endeavoring to con- 
vert Dr. Junkin to secession views, the 
two arguing together during a whole day, 
and praying together during the night 
following, without effect, however. upon 
Dr. Junkin, who was afterward obliged 
to leave the country and seek refuge in 
the Northern States.”"* Jackson entered 
the rebel service as colonel at the very 
beginning of the war, and was engaged 
in the first attack upon Harper’s Ferry. 
He confronted General Patterson in his 
advance in that region previous to the 
battle of Bull Run, in which he bore a 
part, and was afterwards on duty with 
the army in Virginia to the time of his 
present appearance in the valley of the 
Shenandoah. Thoroughly in earnest, even 
fanatical in devotion to the cause which 
he had espoused, a soldier with a genius 
for his profession, he brought to the 
service a local knowledge of the coun- 
try, a presence of mind in emergencies, 
and an activity in the field, in pursuit 
and retreat, which made his name mem- 
orable in many an engagement of the 
war. 





* Biographical notice in Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 
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THE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING, APRIL 6, 7, 1862. 


THE first prominent mention of Pitts- 
burg Landing, in the affairs of the war, 
is in a dispatch of Lieutenant Command- 
ing Gwin of the Ist of March, 1862. 
On that day, being in command of the 





gunboat Tyler, at the town of Savannah 
on the Tennessee river, in Hardin coun- 
ty, bordering on Mississippi, ‘“ having 
learned that the rebels had occupied and 
were fortifying a place called Pittsburg, 
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nine miles above on the right bank of the 
river—the best point in the river for that 
purpose—he determined to attack them.” 
Accordingly, proceeding thither with the 
gunboat Lexington, Lieutenant Command- 
ing Shirk, when they had advanced to 
within twelve hundred yards of the 
place, fire was opened upon them from a 
battery of six or eight field pieces, one 
of them rifled. The gunboats drawing 
nearer, secured an effective range, and 
soon silenced the batteries. Two armed 
boats were then landed from each vessel 
under cover of a discharge of grape and 
canister, and their small force of ninety 
men succeeded in driving back the rebels 
and holding them in check while they 
destroyed a house in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the batteries. The enemy then 
rallied, and the landing party finding 
themselves in the presence of a greatly 
superior force, stated at three regiments, 
retired to the boats under a heavy fire 
of musketry from the rebels. The Tyler 
was ‘‘perfectly riddled with balls.” The 
casualties’ on the Union side, in this 
bravely conducted affair, were five killed 
and missing, and five wounded. The in- 
jury to the enemy is unknown, but was 
supposed to be considerable. ‘‘I feel 
confident,” says Lieutenant Gwin in his 
report, ‘ that we inflicted a severe logs, 
as several bodies were seen on the ground 
and many seen to fall.” Lieutenant Gwin 
also announced his intention of remain- 
ing about Savannah, paying Pittsburg a 
daily visit, which he hoped would pre- 
vent. the rebels from accomplishing their 
object. He had assured himself that the 
enemy were gathering in force on the 
northern borders of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, with the evident intention of dis- 
puting the possession by the Union troops 
of middle Tennessee.* 

In the northeastern border of the 
State, the Union forces, few in numbers, 
were watching the gaps of the Cumber- 





* Flag-Officer Foote to the Hon. Gideon Welles. Cairo, 
March 3, 1862. Reports of Lieutenant-Commanders Gwin 
and Shirk. 





land mountains, with an occasional ad- 
venturous skirmish with the rebel troops 
in that region. On the 10th of March, 
Colonel James Carter, with his regiment 
of loyal Tennesseeans, left Camp Cum- 
berland ford and traversed the mountains 
some forty miles to Big Creek Gap, in 
the neighborhood of Jacksboro’ in Camp- 
bell county, where he encountered a body 
of rebel cavalry. Two of the latter were 
killed, four badly wounded, and fifteen 
taken prisoners, including a lieutenant- 
colonel. The tents of three companies 
with various camp equipage and a num- 
ber of horses were obtained. Lieuten- 
ant Myers and a private of the Union 
party were wounded. Another brilliant 
affair of a similar character was conduct- 
ed by Colonel Garfield, a few days after, 
from the camp at Piketon, Kentucky. <A 
scouting party from the 22d Kentucky 
and 40th and 42d Ohio, with a hundred 
Ohio cavalry—about seven hundred in 
all—set out on the 13th of March for 
Pound or Sounding Gap, a pass in the 
Cumberland mountains about forty miles 
to the southeast, where a band of guerril- 
las had established themselves to the 
annoyance of the surrounding country. 
The march was a difficult one, along nar- 
row paths, through rain and snow, in 
‘‘ fathomless, endless mud.” Arriving at 
Elkton Creek, two miles from the gap, on 
the night of the 15th, he sent his cavalry 
up the road toward the front of the ene- 
my’s position, to divert their attention, 
while the next morning, Sunday, he led 
the infantry over the mountains by a pre- 
cipitous path to take the rebel camp in 
flank. Emerging from the woods, he dis- 
covered the camp in a ravine, with the 
enemy apparently formed on an opposite 
hill. He drew up his line in front of 
them, when observing that they’ were 
falling back, he dashed through the ra- 
vine and up the hill, with fixed bayonets 
for a decisive charge. The enemy did 
not wait for the attack, but, availing 
themselves of their knowledge of the 
mountains, fled, leaving the military 
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property in the camp, and commissary 
buildings, a spoil to the assailants. They 
were effectually ransacked, and what 
could not be carried off was burnt. The 
Union troops occupied the gap during 
the rest of the day and night, feasting on 
the enemy’s larder, supplyi ing themselves 
with guns and clothing previous to their 
return, without loss or injury, to Pike- 
ton. Several of the enemy were said to 
be wounded in this affair. A reconnois- 
sance in force was made on the 22d from 
Camp Cumberland ford to Cumberland 
Gap. There was some skirmishing, and 
an artillery duel was carried on with the 
enemy, at too great a distance, however, 
to be effective on either side. 

The great movement on foot of the 
Union armies in Tennessee at this time 
was the junction of the forces of Gener- 
als Grant and Buell on the upper waters 
of the Tennessee River, with a view of 
controlling the lines of railway commu- 
nication connecting the Mississippi with 
the Hast, and the “border slave States of 
the rebellion with the Gulf of Mexico. 
As Columbus had been evacuated, and 
Island No. 10 was on the point of sur- 
render in consequence of the victories 
ending in the occupation of Nashville, 
so the conquest of Memphis would be 
facilitated by advancing the Union forces, 
to Corinth in Mississippi, the junction of 
the Memphis and Charleston and Mobile 
and Ohio Railroads. Tennessee would 
thus be firmly held in the grasp of the 
national army. It was a bold step from 
the lines in Kentucky at Bowling Green 
to the heart of the enemy’s country at 
the northern boundaries of Mississippi 
and Alabama. Yet in the course of a 
month this change had been effected. 
The Union army, in possession of the 
capital, was pushing its advance to the 
southern boundary of Tennessee, and 
the best generals of the Confederacy 
were forming new lines of defence in 
States bordering on the Gulf. 

The “Tennessee Expedition,” as it 
was called, was commanded by Major- 
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General Grant. His army, when it 
reached its destination, embraced the di- 
visions of Generals McClernand, Charles 
F’. Smith, Lewis Wallace, A. S. Hurlbut, 
Wenge Sherman, and B. a Prentiss. 


General McClernand, distinguished by 


his military conduct at Belmont and Don- 
elson, had been just created a major- 
veneral of volunteers. General Smith, 
the hero of Fort Donelson, accompanied 
the expedition with his troops to Savan- 
nah, on the Tennessee, where he was taken 
ill, and in consequence of his sickness, 
the command of his division in the ap- 
proaching battle fell to General W. H.S. 
Wallace. This officer was a native of 
Mar yland. His parents emigrating to Illi- 
nois in his boyhood, he there grew up, 
and adopted the profession of the law. 
He had enlisted as a private in the Mex- 
ican war, and fought at Buena Vista as 
adjutant of Colonel Hardin’s Illinois regi- 
ment. When the rebellion broke out he 

was chosen colonel of the 11th Illinois 
regiment of volunteers, with which he 
rendered important service at Cairo, and 
in the military operations in its vicinity. 
He was with the advance of General 
Grant’s army at Fort Henry and Donel- 
son, where his bravery gained him the 
appointment of brigadier-general. Gen- 
eral Lewis Wallace, of Indiana, we have 
seen in action throughout the war, from 
the earliest scenes in "Western Virginia to 
the storming of Fort Donelson, in which he 
bore a leading part. He was now major- 
general of volunteers, in command of the 
3d division. of General Grant’s army. 
Brigadier-General Stephen A. Hurlbut, 
commanding the 4th division, was a 
native of South Carolina, but a citizen of 
Illinois. He had recently been engaged 


‘In repressing the disturbances in North- 


ern Missouri, whence he had been sent by 
General Halleck to his present important 
command on the Tennessee. General 
W. T. Sherman, of Kentucky, will be 
remembered as the successor of Major 
Anderson in command of the army in 
that State, and the predecessor of General 
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Buell in the department. Brigadier- 
General Prentiss, by his command at 
Cairo,-had been identified with the war 
from its commencement. 

By the middle of March the advance 
of General Grant’s expedition, command- 
ed by General ©. F. Smith, had arrived 
at Savannah, and was engaged in active 
preparation for the occupation of the im- 
portant strategic points beyond. On the 
15th, General Lewis Wallace’s division 
was landed on the left bank of the river, 
marched to Purdy, some sixteen miles to 
the west, and destroyed the railroad 
bridge, and a portion of the railway from 
Humboldt to Corinth, cutting off a train 
heavily laden with troops, which arrived 
while the bridge was burning. On the 
night of the following day an expedition 
was set on foot from the Union encamp- 
ment which had been formed at Pitts- 
burg Landing, with the intention of 
intercepting communication on the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad. It con- 
sisted of detachments of the 4th Illinois 
and d5th Ohio Cavalry, and had proceeded 
only a few miles, when, at about nine 
o’clock in the evening, the enemy was 
encountered at Black Jack Forest, and a 
sharp skirmish ensued between the ad- 
vance company of the Illinois troops,— 
eighty-six cavalry, commanded by Cap- 
tain George Dodge—and a rebel body of 
five hundred cavalry. A gallant charge 
was made upon the line of the enemy, 
which was broken, the foe retreating into 
the woods. “If it is difficult,” says Major 
Sunger, in his report of the affair, ‘‘ to 
conduct an action by night, on horseback, 
and in a forest ; itis much more hazard- 
ous to pursue, under like difficulties, an 
unrelenting foe, in his own country, and 
on -his own ground. It was therefore 
deemed prudent not to pursue. We took 
two prisoners on the spot. Four of our 
men were wounded—none severely—and 
none killed.” The rebel loss was not 
ascertained. General Hurlbut had the 
satisfaction to Jearn that he had met and 
defeated an enterprise of the enemy de- 








signed for a night attack on his encamp- 
ment at Pittsburg Landing.* 

‘While General Grant’s force was thus 
gathering to the scene of action by the 
Tennessee River, General Buell’s army 
was proceeding overland from Nashville, 
by way of Columbia. The divisions of 
Generals Nelson, McCook, Thomas, and 
Crittenden, followed by General T. J. 
Wood's division, accompanied him on the 
advance to Savannah, while General 
Mitchell’s division was sent down the line 
of the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road, to cut off the communication of the 
enemy by the Memphis and Charleston 
railroad with the east. General Negley 
commanded the reserve at Nashville of 
these officers. General Nelson will be 
remembered for his services in Kentucky, 
his native State, in enlisting recruits for 
the Union service, and thwarting the 
plans of the rebels. Rough in manner, 
he was an energetic officer, of great 
bravery and resolution in the field. 
Brigadier-General Alexander McDowell 
McCook, a member of the Ohio family so 
honorably distinguished in the war, was 
a graduate of West Point of the year 
1852. As an officer of the 3d regular 
infantry, he had borne an active part in 
the Indian campaigns in New Mexico, 
from whence he returned to serve as in- 
structor in infantry tactics at the National 
Academy. On the fall of Sumter, he was 
sent to. his native State, where he was 
speedily elected Colonel of the 1st Ohio 
volunteers. He was in command of this 
regiment at Bull Run, returned with it to 
Ohio, and when it was mustered out of 
service recruited it again. His appoint- 
ment as brigadier-general dated from the 
3d of September, 1861. He had since 
been attached to the Department of the 
Cumberland, and with his brother, Colonel 
Robert McCook, was prominent in the 
opening military operations in Kentucky. 
General George H. Thomas will be re- 
membered by his victory at Mill Spring. 





*Major W. D. Sunger to Brigadier-General Hurlbut 
Camp Shiloh, March 28, 1862. 
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Brigadier-general Thomas L. Crittenden 
was the son of the Hon. John J. Oritten- 
den, and in striking contrast with his 
brother, General George B. Crittenden, 
who had joined the rebellion, and whom 
we have seen in arms against his native 
State, had been honorably distinguished 
by his services in repelling the enemies 
of the Union from Kentucky. 

The enemy was thus, at the end of 
March, threatened at the main points of 
its line in Mississippi, Alabama, and East 
Tennessee, with an active and efficient 
force, including the reserves at hand, of 
not less than a hundred thousand men. 
The danger was not likely to escape their 
attention. One of the best officers of the 
Confederate service, General A.S. John- 
ston, who had conducted the retreat from 
Nashville, fully impressed with the de- 
mands of the occasion, was in command 
on the line of the Southern railroad from 
that city, preparing to join his corps to 
that of General Beauregard, who, after a 
month of preparation in the south-west, fol- 
lowing his retirement from Manassas, had 
just placed himself, with health impaired 
by his recent attack of illness, at the head 
of the army of the Mississippi. On the 5th 
of March he issued the following general 
order from his headquarters at Jackson, 
‘Tennessee :—‘‘Soldiers—I assume this 
day the command of the army of the 
Mississippi, for the defence of our home- 
steads and liberties, and to resist the 
subjugation, spoliation, and dishonor of 
our people. Our mothers.and wives, our 
sisters and children, expect us to do our 
duty, even to the sacrifice of our lives. 
Our losses since the commencement of 


the present war, in killed, wounded, and | 


prisoners, are now about the same as 
those of the enemy. He must be made 
to atone for those reverses we have lately 
experienced. Those reverses, far from 
disheartening, must nerve us to new deeds 
of valor and patriotism, and should in- 
spire us with an unconquerable deter- 
mination to drive back our invaders. 


Should any one in this army be unequal 


a nt a gn page ee 





to the task before us, let him transfer his 
arms and equipments at once to braver, 
firmer hands, and return to his home. 
Our cause is as just and sacred as ever 
animated men to take up arms; and if 
we are true to it and to ourselves, with 
the continued protection of the Almighty, 
we must and shall triumph.” 

As a corollary to these patriotic prop- 
ositions, General Beauregard, a few days 
after, addressed this extraordinary appeal 
to the planters of the Mississippi valley : 
‘“More than once, a people fighting with 
an enemy less ruthless than yours; for 
imperilled rights not more dear and 
sacred than yours; for homes and a 
land not more worthy of resolute and 
unconquerable men than yours; and 
for interests of far less magnitude than 
you have now at stake, have not hesitated 
to melt and mould into cannon the pre- 
cious bells surmounting their houses of 
God which had called generations to 
prayer. The priesthood have ever sanc- 
tioned and counselled the conversion, in 
the hour of their nation’s need, as one 
holy and acceptable in the sight of God. 
We want cannon as greatly as any peo- 
ple who ever, as history tells you, melted 
their church bells to supply them ; and J, 
your general, entrusted with the command 
of the army embodied of your sons, your 
kinsmen, and your neighbors, do now call 
on you to send your plantation bells to 
the nearest railroad depot, subject to my 
order, to be melted into cannon for the 
defence of your plantations. Who will 
not cheerfully and promptly send me his 
bells under such circumstances? Be of 
good cheer ; but time is precious.” The 
request, thus artfully urged, covering the 
rebellion with the glories of history and 
the sanctities of religion, was not without 
its effect upon an impressible people, 
ready to make far greater sacrifices for a 
cause which many, doubtless, had sin- 


_cerely persuaded themselves to be worthy 


of every effort of their devotion. A Mo- 
bile editor, ten days after the date of the 
bell-metal proclamation, announced that 


















the people,” and that already responses 
were being freely made. The stewards 
of the St. Francis street Methodist church 
had met and agreed ‘to tender their fire 
bell for this patriotic purpose.” A: gen- 
tleman of Summerville had brought to 
the editor ‘‘a quantity of brass, some 
thirty or forty pounds’ weight, including 
several brass tops of andirons, as the 
donation of his wife to the cause.” A 
‘Southern Woman,” in the same journal, 
suggested that ‘‘ the ladies assist by send- 
ing all of their bell-metal preserving ket- 
tles.”* General Butler, on taking pos- 
session of New Orleans at the end of the 
following month, came into possession of 
a considerable collection of property of 
this description stored at the Custom 
House, on its way to the Southern foun- 
dries. It was confiscated as the military 
property of the enemy, sent to Boston, 
and there sold at public auction for the 
benefit of the government. 

Another order of General Beauregard, 
on the 14th of March, was issued, evi- 
dently with the prospect before his army 
of an immediate battle. The instructions 
furnish some instructive hints of the 


- handling of newly raised troops. 


‘Field and company officers are spe- 
cially enjoined to instruct their men, un- 
der all circumstances, to fire with deliber- 
ation at the feet of the enemy. They will 
thus avoid over-shooting, and _ besides, 
wounded men give more trouble to our 
adversary than dead, as they have to be 
taken from the field. Officers in com- 
mand must be cool and collected ; hold 
their men in hand in action, and caution 
them against useless, aimless firing. The 
men must be instructed and required each 
one to single out his mark. It was the 
deliberate sharpshooting of our forefathers 
in the Revolution of 1776, and New Or- 
leans, in 1815, which made them so for- 
midable against the odds with which they 
were engaged. In the beginning of a 





* The Mobile Advertiser and Register, March 18, 1862. 
New York Herald, April 10, 1862. 
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battle, except by troops deployed as 
skirmishers, the fire by file will be avoid- 
ed. It excites the men, and renders 
their subsequent control difficult. Fire 
by wing or company should be resorted 
to instead. During the battle, the officers 
and non-commissioned officers must keep 
their men in the ranks, enforce obedience, 
and encourage and stimulate them, if ne- 
cessary. Soldiers must not be permitted 
to leave the ranks, even to assist in re- 
moving our own dead, unless by special 
permission, which shall only be given 
when the action has been decided. The 
surest way to protect tlie wounded is to 
drive the enemy from the field. The 
most pressing, highest duty is to win the 
victory. * ™ * To quit their stand- 
ard on the battle-field under fire, under 
pretence of removing or aiding the wound- 
ed, will not be permitted. Any one per- 
sisting in it will be shot on the spot, and 
whosoever shal] be found to have quit the 
field, his regiment, or his company, with- 


out authority, will be regarded and pro- 


claimed as a coward, and dealt with ac- 
cordingly.” 

General Beauregard, indeed, had not 
been idle in his work of preparation 
for the conflict. As early as the 2d 
of March, as he tells us in his report of 
the battle which ensued, he had ascer- 
tained from the movements of General 
Grant’s forces, and from “‘ reliable sources 
of information,” of which the enemy would 
seem seldom to have been deprived, the 
intentions of the Union army in their 
occupation of a new base on the Tennes- 
see river. He accordingly ‘ determined 
to foil the design by concentrating all his 
available forces at and around Corinth. 
Meanwhile, having called on the Gover- 
nors of the States of Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, to furnish 
additional troops, some of them, chiefly 
regiments from Louisiana, soon reached 
this vicinity, and with two divisions of 
General Polk’s command from Columbus, 
and a fine corps of troops from Mobile 
and Pensacola, under Major-General 
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Bragg, constituted the army of the Mis- 
sissippi. At the same time, General 
Johnston, being at Murfreesboro’, on the 
march to form a junction of his forces 
with mine, was called on to send at least 
a brigade by railroad, so that we might 
fall on and crush the enemy should he 
attempt an advance from under his gun- 
boats. The call on General Johnston 
was promptly complied with. His entire 
force was also hastened in this direction, 
and by the first of April our united forces 
were concentrated along the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad from Bethel to Corinth, 
and on the Memphis and Charleston rail- 
road from Corinth to Iuka. It was then 
determined to assume the offensive and 
strike a sudden blow at the enemy in po- 
sition under General Grant, on the west 
bank of the Tennessee, at Pittsburg, and 
in the direction of Savannah, before he 
was reinforced by the army under Gen- 
eral Buell, then known to be advancing 
for that purpose by rapid marches from 
Nashville, véa Columbla. About the 
same tine General Johnston was advised 
that such an operation conformed to the 
expectations of the President. By a 
rapid and vigorous attack on General 
Grant it was expected he would be beaten 
back into his transports and the river, or 
captured in time to enable us to profit by 
the victory, and remove to the rear all 
the stores and munitions that would fall 
into our hands in such an event, before 
the arrival of General Buell’s army on 
the scene. It was never. contemplated, 
however, to retain the position thus gain- 
ed, and abandon Corinth, the strategic 
point of the campaign. Want of proper 
officers needful for the proper organiza- 
tion of divisions and brigades of an army 
brought thus suddenly together, and other 
difficulties in the way of an effective or- 
ganization, delayed the movement until 
the night of the 2d April, when it was 
heard from a reliable quarter that the 
Junction of the enemy’s armies was near 
at hand; it was then, at a late hour, 
determined that the attack should be 








attempte.i at once, incomplete and imper- 
fect as were our preparations for such a 
grave and momentous adventure. <Ac- 
cordingly, that night, at one o’clock, a. m., 
the preliminary orders to the command- 
ers of corps were issued for the move- 
ment.” 

On the following day, from his head- 
quarters at Corinth, General Johnston 
issued this brief and animated address 
to his forces :—‘' Soldiers of the Army 
of the Mississippi: I have put you in 
motion to offer battle to the invaders of 
your country, with the resolution and 
discipline and valor becoming men, fight- 
ing, as you are, for all worth living or 
dying for. You can but march to a de- 
cisive victory over agrarian mercenaries, 
sent to subjugate and despoil you of your 
liberties, property and honor. Remem- 
ber the precious stake involved, remem- 
ber the dependence of your mothers, 
your wives, your sisters, and your chil- 
dren, on the result. Remember the fair, 
broad, abounding lands, the happy homes 
that will be desolated by your defeat. 
The eyes and hopes of 8,000,000 people 
rest upon you. You are expected to 
show yourselves worthy of your valor 
and courage, worthy of the women of 
the South, whose noble devotion in this 
war has never been exceeded in any 
time. With such incentives to brave 
deeds, and with the trust that God is 
with us, your General will lead you con- 
fidently to the combat, assured of suc- 
cess.” Accompanying this address were 
general orders, dividing “‘ the Army of 
the Mississippi” into three corps d’armée. 
General Beauregard was proclaimed sec- 
ond in command of the whole force. The 
first corps d’armée was assigned to Gen- 
eral Polk, and embraced all the troops 
of his former command, less detached 
cavalry and artillery, and reserves de- 
tached for the defence of Fort Pillow 
and Madrid bend. The second corps 
@armée was assigned to General Brage, 
and was to consist of the second division 
of the army of the Mississippi. The 
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PITTSBURG LANDING. 


third corps d’armée was assigned to Gen- 
eral Hardee, and consisted of the army 
of Kentucky. General Crittenden was 
assigned a command of reserves, to con- 
sist of not less than two brigades. 

These arrangements having been made, 
it was expected that Johnston’s army 
would be able to reach the Union lines 
in time to attack them early on the 5th 
instant. ‘‘ The men, however,” as Gen- 
eral Beauregard informs us, ‘for the 
most part, were unused to marching— 
the roads narrow, and traversing a dense- 
ly-wooded country, became almost im- 
passable after a severe rain-storm on the 
night of the 4th, which drenched the 
troops in bivouac ; hence our forces did 
not reach the intersection of the roads 
from Pittsburg and Hamburg, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the enemy, until late 
Saturday afternoon.” There was some 
cavalry skirmishing on the 4th and 
oth, the enemy driving in the Union 
pickets on the Corinth road, and boldly 
reconnoitring the position of the main 
army. 

At the time of this impending assault, 
for which such vigorous preparations had 
been made, the six divisions of General 
Grant's army, numbering about 40,000, 
were established on the left bank of the 
Tennessee, in a semi-circular outline 
around Pittsburg Landing, waiting the 
arrival of General Buell’s force to com- 
mence active operations against the ene- 


my. The ground occupied by the Union. 


troops, and their position on the field, are 
thus described .by a correspondent at 
the spot: ‘‘Let the reader,” says he, 
‘understand that the Pittsburg Landing 
is simply a narrow ravine, down which a 
road passes to the river bank, between 
high bluffs on either side. There is no 
town at all. Two log huts comprise all 
the improvements visible. Back from 


the river is a rolling country, cut up} 


with numerous ravines, partially under 
cultivation, but perhaps the greater part 
thickly wooded with some under-brush. 
The soil is clayey, and the roads on Sun- 


121 


day morning were good. From the land- 
ing a road leads direct to Corinth, twen- 
ty miles distart. A mile or two out this 
road forks ; one branch is the lower Cor- 
inth road, the other the ridge Corinth 
road. <A short distance out, another 
road takes off to the left, crosses Lick 
creek, and leads back to the river at 
Hamburg, some miles further up. On 
the right, two separate roads lead off to 
Purdy, and another, a new one, across 
Snake creek to Crump’s Landing on the 
river below. Besides these, the whole 
country inside our lines is cut up with 
roads leading to our different camps ; 
and beyond the lines is the most inex- 





tricable maze of cross-roads, intersecting 
everything and leading everywhere, in 
which it was ever my ill-fortune to be- 
come entangled. 

“On and between these roads, at 
distances of from two to four or five 
miles from Pittsburg Landing, lay five 
divisions of Major-General Grant’s army 
that Sunday morning. The advance line 
was formed by three divisions—Briga- 
dier-General Sherman’s, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Prentiss’, and Major-General Mc- 
Clernand’s. Between these and the 
landing lay the two others—Brigadier- 
General Hurlbut’s and Major-General 
Smith’s, commanded, in the absence 
(from sickness) of that admirable officer, 
by Brigadier-General W. H. L. Wallace. 
Our advance line, beginning at the ex- 
treme left, was thus formed :—On the 
Hamburg road, just this side the cross- 
ing of Lick creek, and under bluffs on 
the opposite bank that commanded the 
position, lay Colonel D. Stuart’s brigade 
of General Sherman’s division. Some 
*three or four miles distant from this 
brigade, on the lower Corinth road, and 
between that and the one to Purdy, lay 
the remaining brigades of Sherman’s di- 
vision, McDowell’s forming the extreme 
right of our whole advance line, Hilde- 
brand’s coming next to it, and Buck- 
land’s next. Next to Buckland’s brig- 








age, though rather behind a portion of 
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Sherman’s, lay Major-General MeCler- 
nand’s division, and between it and Stu- 
art’s brigade, already mentioned as form- 
ing our extreme left, lay Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Prentiss’ division, completing the 
line. Back of this line, within a mile 
of the landing, lay Hurlbut’s division, 
stretching across the Corinth road, and 
W. H. L. Wallace’s to his right. Such 
was the position of our troops at Pitts- 
burg Landing at daybreak on Sunday 
morning. Major-General Lewis Wal- 
lace’s division lay at Crump’s Landing, 
some miles below, and was not ordered 
up till about half-past seven o’clock that 
day.” 

The attack of the enemy, to be made 
at the earliest practicable hour in the 
morning, of Sunday, April 6th, was ar- 
ranged in accordance with the orders of 
movement, in three lines of battle ; the 
first and second extending from Owl 
creek on the left to Lick creek on the 
right—a distance of about three miles— 
supported by the third and the reserve. 
The first line, under Major-General Har- 
dee, was constituted of his corps, aug- 
mented on his right by Gladden’s brig- 
ade, of Major-General Brage’s corps, de- 
ployed in line of battle, with their re- 
spective artillery, following immediately 
by the main road to Pittsburg, and the 
cavalry in rear of the wings. The sec- 
ond line, composed of the other troops 
of Bragg’s corps, followed the first at a 
distance of five hundred yards, in the 
same order as the first. The army corps 
under General Polk followed the second 
line, at the distance of about eight hun- 
dred yards, in lines of brigades, deployed 
with their batteries in rear of each brig- 
ade, moving by the Pittsburg road, the 
ieft wing supported by cavalry ; the re- 
serve, under Brigadier-General Breckin- 
ridge, followed closely the third line, in 
the same order, its right wing supported 
by cavalry. These two corps constituted 
the reserve, and were to support the 
front lines of battle, by being deployed 
when required on the right and left of 

















the Pittsburgh road, or otherwise act ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the battle.* 
At half-past five on the morning of 
Sunday these formidable lines and col- 
umns were set in motion. General Sher- 
man, with his widely extended brigade 
in the front, bore the brunt of the attack. 
Advised of the enemy’s approach by their 
assault upon his advanced guard, he or- 
dered under arms all his division, and 
sent word to General McClernand, asking 
him to support the left; to General Pren- 
tiss, giving him notice that the enemy was 
in force on the front, and to General 
Hurlbut asking him to support General 
Prentiss. The four brigades of Sherman’s 
division were stationed to the right and 
left of Shiloh meeting-house, which he re- 
garded as the centre of his position. Two 
batteries of artillery — Taylor’s and 
Waterhouse’s—were posted, the former 
at Shiloh, the latter on a bridge to the 
left, with a front fire over open ground, 
between Munger’s and Appler’s Ohio 
regiments. The cavalry and companies 
of the Fourth Illinois, under Colonel 
Dickey, were posted in a large open field 
to the left and rear of the church. 
Previously to noticing some of the de- 
tails of the engagement, it may facilitate 
the reader’s understanding of the complex 
movements on the field to have before 
him the outline of the entire two days’ 
engagement, presented in the first official 
report of General Grant. ‘It becomes 
my duty,” he writes from Pittsburg, 
April 9th, to Captain McLean, assistant 
adjutant-general of the department of the 
Mississippi, “again to report another 
battle, fought between two great armies, 
one contending for the maintenance of the 
best government ever devised, and the 
other for its destruction. It is pleasant 
to record the success of the army con- 
tending for the former principle. On 





4 Sunday morning our pickets were attack- 


ed and driven in by the enemy. Imme- 





* Official Report of General Beauregard to General 
Cooper, Adjutant-General C. S. A. ‘Corinth, April 11, 
1862. 
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diately the five divisions stationed at this 
place were drawn up in line of battle to 
meet them. The battle soon waxed warm 
on the left and centre, varying at times 
to all parts of the line. There was the 
most continuous firing of musketry and 
artillery ever heard on this continent, 
kept up until nightfall. The enemy hav- 
ing forced the entire line to fall back 
hearly halfway from their camps to the 
landing, at a late hour in the afternoon a 
desperate effort was made by the enemy 


. to turn our left and get possession of the 


landing, transports, ete. This point was 
guarded by the gunboats Tyler and Lex- 
ington, Captains Gwynne and Shirk com- 
manding, with four 24-pounder Parrott 
guns and a battery of rifled guns. As 
there is a deep and impassable ravine for 
artillery or cavalry and very difficult for 
infantry at this point, no troops were 
stationed here except the necessary artil- 
lerists and a small infantry force for their 
support. Just at this moment the ad- 
rance of Major-General Buell’s column 
and a part of the division of General Nel- 
son arrived, the two generals named both 
being present. An advance was imme- 
diately made upon the point of attack, 
and the enemy was soon driven back. In 
this repulse much is due. to the presence 
of the gunboats Tyler and Lexington, and 
their able commanders Captains Gwynne 
and Shirk. During the night the divi- 
sions under Generals Crittenden and Mc- 
Cook arrived. General Lewis Wallace, 
at Camp Landing, six miles below, was 
ordered at an early hour in the morning 


to hold his division in readiness to move. 


in any direction it might be ordered. At 
eleven o'clock the order was given to 
move it up to Pittsburg, but owing to its 
being led by a circuitous route, did not 
arrive in time to take part in Sunday’s 
action. During the night all was quict; 
and, feeling that great moral advantage 
would be gained by becoming the attack- 
ing party, an advance was ordered as soon 
as day dawned. The result was the 
gradual repulse of the enemy at all points 


I 





of the line, from nine until probably five 
o’clock in the afternoon, when it became 
evident the enemy was retreating.” 

With this general map in view, we 
proceed to cite from the reports of the 
Division commanders a few particulars of 
the battle calculated to afford an idea of 
the nature of the gigantic struggle. To 
do justice to all who participated in it 
would require a volume. ‘Shortly after 
seven A. M.,” says General Sherman, in 
his official report of the day, ‘ with my 
entire staff, I rode along a portion of our 
front, and when in the open field before 
Appler’s regiment, the enemy’s pickets 
opened a brisk fire on my party, killing 
my orderly, Thomas D. Holliday, of 
Company H, 2d Illinois cavalry. The 
fire came from the bushes which line a 
small stream that rises in the field in front 
of Appler’s camp, and flows to the north 
along my whole front. This valley af- 
forded the enemy a partial cover, but our 
men were so posted as to have a good fire 
at him as he crossed the valley and as- 
cended the rising ground on our side. 
About eight a.m, I saw the glistening 
bayonets of heavy masses of infantry to 
our left front, in the woods beyond the 
small stream alluded to, and became sat- 
ished for the first time, that the enemy 
designed a determined attack on our 
whole camp. All the regiments of my 
division were then in line of battle at 
their proper posts. I rode to Colonel 
Appler and ordered him to hold his 
ground at all hazards, as he held the left 
flank of our first line of battle, and I in- 
formed him that he had a good battery 
on his right and strong supports to his 
rear. General McCiernand had promptly 
and energetically responded to my re- 
quest, and had sent me three regiments, 
which were posted to protect Water- 
house’s battery and the left flank of my 
line. 

‘‘ The battle began by the enemy open- 
ing a battery in the woods to our front 
and throwing shell into our camp. Tay- 
lor’s and Waterhouse’s batteries promptly 
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responded, and I then observed heavy 
battalions of infantry passing obliquely to 
the left across the open field in Appler’s 
front, also other columns advancing di- 
rectly upon my division. Our infantry and 
artillery opened along the whole line, and 
the battle became general. Other heavy 
masses of the enemy’s forces kept passing 
across the field to our left, and directing 
their course on General Prentiss. I saw 
at once that the enemy designed to pass 
my left flank and fall npon Generals Mc- 
Clernand and Prentiss, whose line: of 
camps was almost parallel with the Ten- 
nessee river, and about two miles back 
from it. Very soon the sound of mus- 
ketry and artillery announced that Pren- 
tiss was engaged, and about nine a. m., I 
judged that he was falling back. About 
this time Appler’s regiment broke in dis- 
order, followed by Munger’s regiment: 
aud the enemy pressed forward on Water- 
house’s battery, thereby exposed. The 
three Hlinois regiments in immediate sup- 
port of this battery stood for some time, 
but the enemy’s advance was so vigorous, 
and the fire so severe, that when Colonel 
Raith of the 43d Illinois received a severe 
wound and fell from his horse, his regi- 
ment and the others manifested disorder, 
aud the enemy got possession of three 
guns of this (Waterhouse’s) battery. Al- 
though our left was thus turned, and the 
enemy was pressing our whole line, I 
deemed Shiloh so important that I remain- 
ed by it, and renewed my orders to Colo- 
nels McDowell and Buckland to hold their 
ground; and we did hold these positions 
until about ten o’clock, a. m., when the 
enemy had got his artillery to the rear 
of our left flank, and some change became 
absolutely necessary. Two regiments of 
Hildebrand’s brigade — Appler’s and 
Munger’s—had already disappeared to 
the rear, and Hildebrand’s own regiment 
was in disorder. I therefore gave or- 
ders for Taylor’s battery—still at Shiloh 
—to fall back as far as the Purdy and 
Hamburgh road, and for McDonald and 
Buckland to. adopt that road as their new 








line. I rode across the angle, and met 
Behr’s battery at the cross roads, and or- 
dered it immediately to come into action, 
battery right. Captain Behr gave the or- 
der, but he was almost immediately shot 
from his horse, when drivers and gunners 
fled in disorder, carrying off the caissons, 
and abandoning five out of the six guns 
without firing a shot. The enemy press- 
ed on after gaining this battery, and we 
were again forced to choose a line of de- 
fence. Hildebrand’s brigade had sub- 


stantially disappeared from the field, - 


though he himself bravely remained. 
MecDowell’s and Buckland’s brigades still 
maintained their organization, and were 
conducted by my aids so as to join on 
McClernand’s right, thus abandoning my 
original camps and line. 

‘This was about half-past ten o’clock, 
A. M., at which time the enemy had made 
a furious attack on General McClernand’s 
whole front. He struggled most deter- 
minedly, but finding him pressed, I moved 
McDowell’s brigade directly against the 
left flank of the enemy, forced him back 
some distance, and then directed the men 
to avail themselves of every cover, trees, 
fallen timber, and a wooded valley to our 


right. We held this position for four long. 


hours, sometimes gaining, and at others 
losing ground, General McClernand and 
myself acting in perfect concert, and 
struggling to maintain this line. While 
we were so hardly pressed, two Iowa 
regiments approached from the rear, but 
could not be brought up to the severe fire 
that was raging in our front, and General 
Grant, who visited us on that ground, will 
remember our situation about three Pp. m. 
But about four o’clock p. mM. it was evident 
that Hurlbut’s line had been driven back 
to the river, and knowing that General 
Wallace was coming with reinforcements 
from Crump’s Landing, General McCler- 
nand and I, on consultation, selected a 
new line of defence, with its right cover- 
ing a bridge by which General Wallace 
had to approach. We fell back as well 


_as we could, gathering, in addition to our 
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own, such scattered forces as we ewila| General Hurlbut’s division being sta- 


find, and formed the line. During this 
change the enemy’s cavalry charged us, 
but were handsomely repulsed by an Illi- 
nois regiment, whose number I did not 
learn at that time or since. The 5th Ohio 
cavalry, which had come up, rendered 
good service in holding the enemy in 
check for some time, and Major Taylor 
also came up with a new battery, and got 
into position to get a good flank fire up- 
on the enemy’s column, as he pressed on 
General McClernand’s right, checking his 
advance ; when General McClernand’s 
division made a fine charge on the enemy, 
and drove him back into the ravines to 
our front and right. I had a clear field 
about two hundred yards wide in my im- 
mediate front, and contented myself with 
keeping the enemwy’s infantry at that dis- 
tance the during rest of the day. In this 
position we rested for the night. My 
command had become decidedly of a mix- 
ed character. Buckland’s brigade was the 
only one that retained its organization. 
Colonel Hildebrand was personally there, 
but his brigade was not. Colonel Mc- 
Dowell had been severely injured by a 
fall of his horse, and had gone to the 
river, and the regiments of his brigade 
were not in line. The 13th Missouri, 
Colonel Crafts J. Wright, had reported 
to me on the field, and fought well, and it 
formed a part of my line during Sunday 
night and all Monday. Other fragments 
of regiments and companies had also fallen 
into my division, and acted with it during 
the remainder of the battle. * * My 
division was made up of regiments per- 
fectly new, nearly all having received 
their muskets for the first time at Padu- 
cah. None of them had been under fire, 
or beheld heavy columns of an enemy 
bearing down on them as they did on last 
Sunday. To expect of them the coolness 
and steadiness of older troops would be 
wrong. ‘They knew not the value of com- 
bination and organization; when indi- 
vidual fear seized them the first impulse 
was to get away.” 





tioned on the left, in the rear of that of 
General Prentiss, where the most suc- 
cessful attack of the enemy was made, 
was called upon to bear a proportionate 
share of the engagement. Karly in- 
formed by General Sherman of the ene- 
my’s assault, he promptly sent the 2d 
brigade of Colonel Veatch to his aid ; 
and receiving a pressing request for aid 
from General Prentiss, put himself at 
the head of Colonel Williams’ and Brig- 
adier-General Laumann’s Ist and 3d 
brigades, of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Kentucky troops, with a detachment of 
Ohio cavalry and three batteries, and 
advanced to his relief. ‘“‘ As we drew 
near the rear and left of General Pren- 
tiss’ line,” says General Hurlbut in his 
official report, “‘ his regiments, in broken 
masses, drifted through my advance, that 
gallant officer making every effort to rally 
them. I formed my line of battle—the 
lst brigade thrown to the front on the 
southerly side of a large open field—the 
3d brigade continuing the line with an ob- 
truse angle around the other side of the 
field, and extending some distance into 
the brush and timber. Mann’s battery 
was placed in the angle of the lines, 
Ross’s battery, some distance to the left, 
and the 13th Ohio battery on the right, 
and somewhat advanced in cover of the 
timber, so as to concentrate the fire upon 
the open ground in front, and waited for 
the attack. A single shot from the ene- 
my’s batteries struck in Meyer's 13th 
Ohio battery, when officers and men, 
with a common impulse of disgraceful 
cowardice, abandoned the entire battery 
—horses, caissons, and guns—and fled, 
and I saw them no more until Tuesday. 
I called for volunteers from the artillery, 
the call was answered, and ten gallant 
men from Mann’s battery and Ross’s bat- 
tery, brought in the horses, which were 
wild, and spiked the guns. 

“The attack commenced on the 3d 
brigade through the thick timber, and 
was met and repelled by a steady and 
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continuous fire, which rolled the enemy 
back in confusion after some half hour 
of struggle, leaving many dead and 
wounded. The glimmer of bayonets on 
the left and front of the Ist brigade 
showed a large force of the enemy gath- 
ering, and an attack was soon made on 
the 41st Illinois and the 28th, on the 
left of the brigade, and the 32d Mlinois 
and 3d Iowa on the right. At the same 
time a strong force of very steady and 
gallant troops formed in columns, doubled 
on the centre and advanced over the open 
field in front. They were allowed to ap- 
proach within four hundred yards, when 
fire was opened from Mann’s and Ross’s 
batteries, and from the two right regi- 
ments of the Ist brigade, and the 17th 
and 25th Kentucky, which were thrown 
forward slightly, so as to flank the col- 
umn. Under this withering fire they 
vainly attempted to deploy, but soon 


broke and fell back under cover, leaving 


not less than one hundred and fifty dead 
and wounded as evidence how our troops 
maintained their position. The attack 
on the left was also repulsed, but as the 
ground was covered with brush, the loss 
could not be judged. General Prentiss 
having succeeded in rallying a consider- 
able portion of his command, I permitted 
him to pass to the front of the right of 
my 3d brigade, where they redeemed 
their honor by maintaining that line for 
some time while ammunition was supplied 
to my regiments. A series of attacks 
upon the right and left of my line were 
readily repelled, until I was compelled 
to order Ross’s battery to the rear, on 
account of its loss in men and _ horses. 
During all this time, Mann’s battery 
maintained its fire steadily, effectively, 
and with great rapidity, under the ex- 
cellent handling of Lieutenant E. Brotz- 
mann. 

‘For five hours these brigades main- 
tained their position under repeated and 
heavy attacks, and endeavored with their 
thin ranks to hold the space between 
Stewart’s and McClernand’s, and did 


Ras ee f 


| 
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check every attempt to penetrate the 
lines. When about three o’clock, Col- 
onel Stewart, on my left, sent me word 
that he was driven in, and that I would 
be flanked on the left in a few moments, 
it was necessary for me to decide at once 
to abandon either the right or left. I 
considered that General Prentiss could, 
with the left of General McClernand’s 
troops, probably hold the right, and sent 
him notice to reach out toward the right, 
and drop back steadily parallel with my 
Ist brigade, while I rapidly moved Gen- 
eral Laumann from the right to the left, 
and called up two 20-pounder pieces of 
Major Cavender’s battalion to check the 
advance of the enemy upon the Ist brig- 
ade. These pieces were taken into ac- 
tion by Dr. Corvine, the surgeon of the 
battalion, and Lieutenant Edwards, and 
effectually checked the enemy for half an 
hour, giving me time to draw off my 
crippled artillery, and to form a new 
front with the 3d brigade. In a few 
minutes, two Texan regiments crossed 
the ridge separating my line from Stew- 
art’s former one, while other troops also 
advanced. Willard’s battery was thrown 
into position, under command of Lieu- 
tenant Wood, and opened with great 
effect on the Lone Star flags, until their 
line of fire was obstructed by the charge 
of the 8d brigade, which, after delivering 
its fire with great steadiness, charged full 
up the hill, and drove the enemy three 
hundred or four hundred yards. Per- 
ceiving that a heavy force was closing 
on the left between my line and the 
river, while heavy fire continued on the 
right and front, I ordered the line to fall 
back. The retreat was made quietly 
and steadily, and in good order. I had 
hoped to make a stand on the line of my 
camp, but masses of the enemy were 
pressing rapidly on each flank, while 
their light artillery was closing rapidly 
in the rear. On reaching the 24-pound- 
er siege guns in battery, near the river, 
I again succeeded in forming line of bat- 
| Ue in rear of the guns, and by direction 
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of Major-General Grant I assumed com- 
mand of all troops that came up. Brok- 
eu regiments and disordered battalions 
came into line gradually upon my divis- 
ion, Major Cavender posted six of his 
20-pound pieces on. my right, and I sent 
my Aid to establish the light artillery, 
all that could be found, on my left. 
Many officers and men unknown to me, 
and whom I never desire to know, fled 
in confusion through the line. Many 
gallant soldiers and brave officers rallied 
steadily on the new line. I passed to 
the right, and found myself in communi- 
cation with General Sherman, and _re- 
ceived his instructions. In a short time 
the enemy appeared on the crest of the 
ridge, led by the 18th Louisiana, but 
were cut to pieces by the steady and 
murderous fire of the artillery. Dr. 
Corvine again took charge of one of the 
heavy 24-pounders, and the line of fire of 
that gun was the one upon which the other 
pieces concentrated. General Sherman’s 
artillery also was rapidly engaged, and 
after an artillery contest of some dura- 
tion the enemy fell back. Captain Gwin, 
U.S.N., had called upon me by one of his 
officers, to mark the place the gunboats 
might take to open their fire. I advised 
him to take position on the left of my 
camp-ground, and open fire as soon as our 
fire was within that line. He did so, and 
from my own observation and the state- 
ment of prisoners, his fire was most 
effectual in stopping the advance of the 
enemy on Sunday afternoon and_ night. 
About dusk the firing ceased. I ad- 
yanced my division one hundred yards 
to the front, threw out pickets, and offi- 
cers and men bivouaced in a heavy 
storm of rain.” 

There was yet another division warm- 
ly engaged on this disastrous Sunday, 
that of General Smith on the right— 
Jowa, Illinois, and Missouri troops— 
commanded, in the absence of that. offi- 
cer, by Brigadier-General W. H. L. 
Wallace. 
its ground against repeated attacks for 


After gallantly maintaining | 


six hours, from ten in the morning till 
four in the afternoon, when it was fairly 
surrounded by the enemp, it was com- 
pelled to retire. General Wallace pass- 
ing through the cross fire fell mortally 
wounded, when the command of the 
division devolved upon Brigadier-Gen- 
eral John McArthur. He too was 
wounded, when Colonel Tuttle of the 
lst brigade assumed command, being the 
ranking officer. He rallied the broken 
fragments of the various regiments, drew 
them together in line on the road, ‘and 
held the enemy in check until the line 
was formed that resisted the last charge 
just before dark of Sunday.” 

The two gunboats bore an important part 
in arresting the disasters of the day. The 
Tyler and Lexington were both at Pitts- 
burg, or in its neighborhood, at the com- 
mencement of the engagement, and early 
in the forenoon had taken a good position 
to support the troops above the Landing. 
The Lexington then went down to 
Crump’s Landing, to assist the command 
of General Wallace at that point. It was 
about half-past one in the afternoon when 
Capt. Gwin sent to General Hurlbut, 
requesting permission to open fire. About 
three o’clock, having received the neces- 
sary orders, he opened fire, and for an 
hour played with effect upon the enemy’s 
batteries on the left. The Tyler was 
then joined by the Lexington, and taking 
a new position together, about three- 
quarters of a mile above Pittsburg, open- 
eda heavy fire in the direction of the 
rebel batteries on their right, with the 
enemy’s missiles falling all around them. 
The batteries were silenced in thirty-five 
minutes. About half-past five o’clock, 
‘the rebels,” says Captain Gwin, ‘hav- 
ing succeeded in gaining a position on the 
left of our line, an eighth of a mile above 
our landing at Pittsburg, and a half mile 
from the river, both vessels opened a 
heavy and well-directed fire on them, and 
in a short time, in conjunction with our 
'inilitary on shore, succeeded in silencing 

their artillery, driving them back in con- 
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fusion. At six p.m. the Tyler opened 
deliberate fire in the direction of the 
rebels’ right wing, throwing five and ten- 
second shells, and at twenty-five minutes 
past six o’clock ceased firing.”* 

General Grant, at the opening of the 
battle, in the morning, was at his head- 
quarters at Savannah. Leaving the ne- 
cessary orders for forwarding the rein- 
forcements, coming up or at hand, he 
reached the field early in the day, and 
with his staff, was fearlessly exposed rid: 
ing along the lines, directing the move- 
ments, and encouraging the men to per- 
severe till aid should come. The arrival 
of the advance of Gen. Buell’s army ata 
critical moment in the afternoon, together 
with the opportune aid of the gunboats, 
doubtless saved the army of General 
Grant from utter discomfiture. General 
Buell, leaving Columbia on the 2d instant, 
reached Savannah with General Nelson’s 
division on the evening of the oth, the 
day before the battle. The other divisions 
were following at intervals of six miles. 
Hearing the firing of musketry and can- 
non from the direction of Pittsburg on the 
morning of the 6th, General Buell dis- 
patched orders to the divisions in the 
rear to leave their trains and push for- 
ward by forced marches, and in accord- 
ance with instructions left by General 
Grant, sent General Nelson’s division as 
rapidly as possible to the scene of action, 
the troops by land to the ferry at Pitts- 
burg Landing, the artillery by water. 
‘The impression,” says General Buell, in 
his official report, “existed at Savannah 
that the firing was merely an affair of 
outposts, the same thing having occurred 
for two or three previous days; but as it 
continued I determined to go to the scene 
of action, and accordingly started with 
iy chief of staff, Colonel Fry, on a steam- 
er which I ordered to get under steam. 
As we proceeded up the river, groups of 
soldiers were seen upon the west bank, 





* Lieutenant Commanding William Gwin, to Flag Offi- 
cer A. H. Foote, commanding Naval Forces on Western 
Waters. Pittsburg, Tenn., April 8, 1862, 











and it soon became evident that they 
were stragglers from the engaged army. 
The groups increased in size and frequen- 
cy, until, as we approached the landing, 
they numbered whole companies and al- 
most regiments; and at the landing, the 
banks swarmed with a confused mass of 
men of various regiments. There could 
not have been less than 4,000 or 5,000. 
Late in the day it became much greater. 
Finding General Grant at the landing, I 
requested him to send steamers to Savan- 
nah to bring up General Orittenden’s 
division, which had arrived during the 
morning, and then went ashore with him. 
The throng of disorganized, demoralized 
troops increased continually by fresh fu- 
gitives from the battle, which steadily 
drew nearer the landing, and with these 
were intermingled great numbers of 
teams, all striving to get as near as pos- 
sible to the river. With few exceptions, 
all efforts to form the troops and move 
them forward to the fight utterly failed. 
In the mean time the enemy had made 
such progress against our troops that his 
artillery and musketry began to play in- 
to the vital spot of the position, and some 
persons were killed on the bank of the 
very landing. General Nelson arrived 
with Colonel Ammen’s brigade at this op- 
portune moment. It was immediately 
posted to meet the attack at that point, 
and with a battery of artillery, which 
happened to be on the ground, and was 
brought into action, opened fire on the 
enemy and repulsed him. The action of 
the gunboats also contributed very much 
to that result. The attack at that point 
was not renewed. 
on, the firing ceased on both sides.” 
The day, indeed, closed on a discomfited 
host. Overpowered by greatly superior 
numbers, and by the fury of the assail- 
ants—the picked troops of the south- 
west, hardy, desperate, inured to conflict, 
—the newly raised regiments of the Union 
ranks—though for the most part offering 
a gallant resistance, and inflicting heavy 
losses on their adversaries, had been 


Night having come ° 
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driven, in some instances in confusion, to 
the shelter of the gunboats, the defence 
of the bluffs, and a narrow line in the 
vicinity of the river. The enemy, in the 
enumeration by General Beauregard, 
boasted the possession of all the Union 
‘“encampments of the morning between 
Owl and Lick creek but one, nearly all 
the field artillery [thirty-six was’ the 


number claimed in a subsequent dispatch], 


about 30 flags, colors, and standards, over 
3,000 prisoners, including a division com- 
mander, General Prentiss, several brigade 
commanders, thousands of small arms, an 
immense supply of subsistence, forage, 
and munitions of war, and a large amount 
of means of transportation—all the sub- 
stantial fruits ofa complete victory—such, 
indeed, as rarely have followed the most 
successful battles; for never was an army 
so well provided as that of our enemy.” 
The Confederate general admits that the 
result was accomplished ‘only by a sus- 
tained onset of all the men we could bring 
into action,” a force estimated at 60,000 
opposed to little more than half the num- 
ber; while he had to mourn the loss of 
the commander-in-chief, General John- 
ston, who ‘‘fell mortally wounded, and 
died on the field at half-past two, p. M., 
after having shown the highest qualities 
of the commander, and a personal intre- 
pidity that inspired all around him, and 
gave resistless impulsion to his columns 
at critical moments.” The same day 
General Beauregard sent the following 
dispatch from “‘ the battle field of Shiloh,” 
the name given to the engagement by the 
Confederates, to Adjutant-General Coop- 
er at Richmond :—* We have this morn- 
ing attacked the enemy in a strong posi- 
tion in front of Pittsburg, and after a se- 
vere battle of ten hours, thanks to Al- 
mighty God, gained a complete victory, 
driving the enemy from every position. 
The loss on both sides is heavy, including 
our commander-in-chief, General Albert 
S. Johnston, who fell gallantly leading his 
troops into the thickest of the fight.” 
Thus ended the first day’s fight at 


122 








Pittsburg, to be resumed on the morrow 
under new auspices, and with different 
results. The night was one of anxious 
preparation by the Union troops, sur- 
rounded by the wounded and the dead— 
the field deluged by a heavy thunder 
storm—and with the more fearful discou- 
ragements of the broken regiments. The 
great body of the army, however, was 
sound, and intent upon the work before 
it. Captain Gwin was busy with his 
gunboats throughout the night. The Ty- 
ler opening fire at nine p.m, and “ throw- 
ing five, ten, and fifteen-second shells, 
and an occasional shrapnel shell from the 
howitzer, at intervals of ten minutes, in 
the direction of the rebel right wing un- 
til one a. M., when the Lexington contin- 
ued the fire, at intervals of fifteen min- 
utes, until five a.m., when our land forces 
having attacked the enemy, forcing them 
gradually back, it made it dangerous for 
the gunboats to fire.’’* 

The official report of General Buell re- 
cords the arrival of his troops in the night, 
and the dispositions of his army the fol- 
lowing day. ‘ After examining,” says 
he, “the ground as well as was possible 


at night, in front of the line on which | 


General Grant’s troops had formed, and 
as far to the right as General Sherman’s 
division, I directed Nelson’s and Critten- 
den’s divisions to form in front of that 
line, and move forward as soon as it was 
light in the morning. During the night, 
and early the following morning, Captain 
Bartlett’s Ohio battery, Captains Menden- 
hall and Terrell’s regular batteries ar- 
rived. General McCook, by a forced 


march, arrived at Savannah during the 


night of the 6th, and reached the field of 
battle early in the morning of the 7th. 


I knew that the other divisions could not _ 


arrive in time for the action that’day. 
“The patch of country on which the bat- 
tles of the 6th and 7th were fought, is called 
Shiloh, from the little church of that 
name which stands in its midst. It eon: 
sists of an undulating table land, elevated 


* Report of Lieutenant Commanding Gwin, 
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some eighty or one hundred feet above 
the road bottom. Along the Tennessee 
river, to the east, it breaks into abrupt 
ravines, and, towards the south, runs 
along Lick creek, which empties into Ten- 
nessee river some three miles above 
Pittsburg Landing, into a range of hills 
of some height, whose slopes are grad- 
ual toward the battle-field, and some- 
what abrupt toward Lick creek. Owl 
creek, rising near the source of Lick 
creek, flows to the north-east, around the 
battle-field, into Snake creek, which 
empties into Tennessee river some miles 
below Lick creek. The drainage is main- 
ly from Lick creek ridge and the table 
land, into Owl creek. Coming from Cor- 
inth, the principal road crosses Lick creek 
at two points, some twelve miles from its 
mouth, and separates into three or four 
principal branches, which enter the table 
land from the south, at a distance of about 
a mile apart. Generally, the face of the 
country is covered with woods, through 
Which troops can pass without great diffi- 
culty, though occasionally the under- 
growth is dense. Small farms and culti- 
vated fields, of from seventy-five to eighty 
acres, occur here and there, but as a 
general thing the country is a forest. My 
entire ignorance of the various roads, and 
of the character of the country at the 
time, rendered it impossible to anticipate 
the probable disposition of the enemy, 
and the woods were always sufficient to 
screen his preparatory movements from 
observation. bale 

“Soon after five o’clock’on the morn- 
ing of the 7th, General’ Nelson’s and 
General Crittenden’s divisions, the only 
ones yet arrived on''the ground, moved 
promptly forward to’ meet the enemy. 


_,Nelson’s division, marching in line of bat- 


tle, soon came upon his pickets, drove 
them -in, and at about six o’clock received 
the fire of his artillery. The division was 
here halted, then Mendenhall’s battery 
brought into action to reply, while Crit- 
tenden’s division was being put into po- 
sition on the right of Nelson’s. Bartlett’s 








battery was posted in the center of Crit- 
tenden’s division, in a commanding posi- 
tion, opposite which the enemy was dis- 
covered to be in force. By this time 
McCook’s division arrived on the ground, 
and was immediately formed on the right 
of Crittenden’s. Skirmishers were thrown 
to the front, and a strong body of them 
to guard our left flank, which, though 
somewhat protected by rough grounds, it 
was supposed the enemy might attempt 
to turn, and in fact did, but was repulsed 
with great loss. Each brigade furnished 
its own reserve, and in addition, Boyle’s 
brigade, of Crittenden’s division, though 
it formed at first in the line, was kept 
somewhat back when the line advanced, 
to be used as occasion might require. I 
found upon the ground parts of about two 
regiments, perhaps 1,000 men, and sub- 
sequently a similar fragment came up of 
General Grant’s force. The first I direct- 
ed to act with General McCook’s attack, 
and the second one was similarly employ- 
ed on the left. I sent other straggling 
troops of General Grant’s force imme- 
diately on General McCook’s right, as 
some firing had already commenced there 
I had no direct knowledge of the dispu- 
sition of the remainder of General Grant’s 
force, nor is it my province to speak of 
them. I regret that Iam unable to name 
those that came under my direction in 
the way I have stated, for they rendered 
willing and efficient service during the 
day. 

“The force under my command occu- 
pied a line of about a mile anda half. In 
front of Nelson’s division was an open 
field, partly screened to his right by a 
skirt of woods, which extended through 
the enemy’s line, with a thick under- 
growth in front of the left brigade of Orit- 
tenden’s division—then an open field in 
front of Crittenden’s right and McCook’s 
left, and in front of McCook’s right woods 
again with a dense undergrowth. The 
ground, mainly level in front of Nelson’s, 
formed a hollow in front of Crittenden’s, 
and fell into a small creek which empties 
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into Owl creek, in front of McCook’s. 
What I afterward learned was the Ham- 
burg road, which crosses Lick creek a 
mile from its mouth, passed perpendicu- 
larly through the line of battle near Nel- 
son’s left. Ona line slightly oblique to 
us, and beyond the open field, the enemy 
was formed, with a battery in front of 
Nelson’s left; a battery commanding the 
woods in front of Crittenden’s left, and 
flanking the field in front of Nelson; a 
battery commanding the same woods and 
the field in front of Crittenden’s right and 
McCook’s left, and a battery in front of 
McCook’s right. A short distance in rear 
of the enemy’s left, on high open ground, 
were the encampments of McClernand’s 
and Sherman’s divisions, which the enemy 
held. 

‘While my troops were getting into 
position on the right, the artillery fire 
was kept up between Mendenhall’s bat- 
tery and the enemy’s second battery, with 
some effect.  Bartlett’s battery, put in 
position before the enemy’s third battery, 


opened fire on that part of the line, and 


when, very soon after, our line advanced 
with strong bodies of skirmishers in front, 
the action became general, and continued 
with severity during the greater part of 
the day, and until the enemy was driven 
The obliquity of our line 
upon the left being thrown forward, 
brought Nelson’s division first into action. 
and it became very hotly engaged at an 
early hour. A charge of the 19th brigade 
from Nelson’s right, by its commander, 
Colonel Hazen, reached the enemy’s se- 
cond battery, but the brigade sustained a 
heavy loss by a cross fire of the enemy’s 


batteries, and was unable to maintain its 


advantage against the heavy infantry 
force that came forward to oppose it. The 
enemy recovered the battery, and follow- 
ed up his advantage by throwing a heavy 
force of infantry into the woods in front 
of Crittenden’s left. The left brigade of 
that division, Colonel W. 8S. Smith com- 
manding, advanced into the woods, re- 
pulsed the enemy handsomely, and took 





several prisoners. In the meantime, 
Captain Terrell’s. battery, which had just 
landed, reached the field, and was ad- 
vanced into action near the left of Nel- 
son’s division, which was very heavily 
pressed by the great numbers of the en- 
emy. It belonged properly to McCook’s 
division. It took position near the Ham- 
burg road, in the open ground in front 
of the enemy’s right, and at once began 
to act with decided effect upon the tide 
of battle in that quarter. The enemy’s 
right battery was silenced. Ammen’s 
brigade, which was on the left, advanced 
in good order upon the enemy’s right, but 
was checked for some time by his endea- 
vor to turn our left flank, and by his 
strong center attack in front. Captain 
Terrell, who in the meantime had taken 
an advanced position, was compelled to 
retire, leaving one caisson, of which every 
horse was killed or disabled. It was very 
soon recovered. Having been reinforced 
by a regiment from General Boyle’s bri- 
gade, Nelson’s division again moved for- 
ward, and forced the enemy to abandon 
entirely his position. This success flank- 
ed the enemy at his second and third 
batteries, from which he was soon driven, 
with the loss of several pieces of artillery, 
by the concentrated fire of Terrell’s and 
Mendenhall’s batteries, and an attack 
from Crittenden’s division in front. The 
enemy made a second stand some eight 
hundred yards in rear of this position, 
and opened fire with his artillery. Men- 
denhall’s battery was thrown forward, 
silenced the battery, and it was captured 
by Crittenden’s division, the enemy re- 
treating from it. In the mean time, the 
division of General McCook on the right, 
which became engaged somewhat later in 
the morning than the divisions on the left, 
had made steady progress until it drove 
the enemy’s left from the hotly contested 
field. The action was commenced in this 
division by General Rousseau’s brigade, 
which drove the enemy in front of it from 
his first position, and captured a battery. 
The line of attack of this division caused 
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a considerable widening of the space be- 
tween it and Crittenden’s right. It was 
also outflanked on its right by the line of 
the enemy who made repeated strong 
attacks on its flanks, but was always gal- 
lantly repulsed. The enemy made his 
last decided stand in front of this division, 
in the woods beyond Sherman’s camp. 
Two brigades of General Wood’s division 
arrived just at the close of the battle, but 
only one, that of Colonel Wagner, in time 
to participate actively in the pursuit, 
which it continued for about a mile, and 
until halted by my order. Its skirmish- 
ers became engaged for a few minutes 
with skirmishers covering the enemy’s 
rear guard, which made a momentary 
stand. It was also fired upon by the 
enemy’s artillery on its right flank, but 
without effect. It was well conducted by 
its commanders, and showed great stead- 
ness. 

“The pursuit was continued no further 
that day. I was without cavalry, and 
the different corps had become a good 
deal scattered in a pursuit in a country 
which secreted the enemy’s movements, 
and of the roads of which I knew practi- 
cally nothing. In the beginning of the 
pursuit, thinking that the enemy had re- 
tired principally by the Hamburg road, I 
had ordered Nelson’s division to follow 
as far as Lick creek on that road, from 
which I afterwards learned the direct 
Corinth road was separated by a difficult 
ravine which empties into Lick creek. | 
therefore occupied myself with examining 
the ground, getting the different divisions 
into position, which was not effected un- 
til some time after dark. The following 
day, in pursuance of the directions of 
General Grant, General Wood was sent 
forward with two of his brigades, which 
arrived the previous evening, and a bat- 
tery of artillery, to discover the position 


of the enemy, and to press him if he 


should be found in retreat. General 
Sherman, with about the same force from 
General Grant’s army, was on the same 
service, and had a spirited skirmish with 








the enemy’s cavalry, driving it back. 
The main force was found to have retreat- 
ed beyond Lick creek, and our troops 
returned at night.” In recounting the 
trophies of the day, General Buell en- 
umerates “twenty pieces of artillery, a 
greater number of caissons, and a con- 
siderable number of small arms. Many 
of the cannon were recaptured from the 
loss of the previous day. Several stands 
of colors were also recaptured.” 
Resuming the official report by Gen- 
eral Sherman, after his narrative of the 
first day’s battle, we find the sequel of 
the engagement thus narrated: “ Gen- 
eral Wallace arrived from Crump’s Land- 
ing shortly after dark, and formed his 
line to my right and rear. It rained 
hard’ during the night, but our men were 
in good spirits, and lay on their arms, 
being satisfied with such bread and meat 
as could be gathered at the neighboring 
camps, and determined to redeem on 
Monday the losses of Sunday. At day- 
light of Monday, I received General 
Grant’s orders to advance and recapture 
our original camps. I dispatched sev- 
eral members of my staff to bring up all 
the men they could find, and especially 
the brigade of Colonel Stuart, which had 
been separated from the division, or, 
rather, what remained of it. With the 
13th Missouri and other fragments, we 
moved forward and reoccupied the ground 
on the extreme right of General McCler- 
nand’s camp, where we attracted the fire 
of a battery located near Colonel Me- 
Dowell’s headquarters. Here I remained 
patiently awaiting the sound of General 
Buell’s advance upon the main Corinth 
road. About ten a. m. the heavy firing 
in this direction, and its steady approach, 
satisfied me, and leaving General Wal- 
lace to hold our right flank with his well- 
conducted division, I led the head of my 
column to General McClernand’s right, 
formed line of battle facing south, with 
Buckland’s brigade on its right, in the 
woods, and thus advanced steadily and 
slowly under a heavy fire of musketry 
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and artillery. Taylor had just got to 
me from the rear, where he had gone for 
ammunition, and brought up three guns, 
which I ordered into position to advance 
by hand firing. a 
‘These guns belonged to Company <A, 
Chicago light artillery, commanded by 
Lieutenant P. P. Wood, and did most 
excellent service. Under cover of their 
fire we advanced till we reached the 
point where the Corinth road crosses the 
line of McClernand’s camp, and here I 
saw for the first time the well-ordered 
and compact columns of General Buell’s 
Kentucky forces, whose soldierly move- 
ments at once gave confidence to our 
newer and less disciplined forces. Here 
I saw Willich’s regiment advance upon a 
point of water-oaks and thicket, behind 
which I knew the enemy was in great 
strength, and enter it in beautiful style. 
Then arose the severest musketry fire I 
ever heard, which lasted some twenty 
minutes, when this splendid regiment 
had to fall back. This green point of 
timber is about five hundred yards east 
of Shiloh meeting-house, and it was evi- 
dent here was to be the struggle. The 
enemy could also be seen forming his 
lines to the south. General McClernand 
sending to me for artillery, I dispatched 
to him the three guns of Wood’s battery, 
with which he speedily drove them back ; 
and seeing some others to the rear I sent 
one of my staff to bring them forward, 
when, by almost Providential decree, 
they proved to be two 24-pound howitz- 
ers, belonging to McAllister’s battery, 
and served as well as ever guns could 
be. This was about two p.m. The ene- 
my had one battery close to Shiloh, and 
another near the Hamburg road, both 
pouring grape and canister upon my col- 
umn of troops that advanced upon the 
green point of water-oaks. Willich’s 
regiment had been repulsed, but a whole 
brigade of McCook’s division advanced 
beautifully, deployed, and entered this 
dreaded wood. I ordered my. second 
brigade, then commanded by Colonel T. 





Kilby Smith (Colonel Stewart being 
wounded), to form on its right, and my 
fourth brigade, Colonel Buckland, on its 
left, all to advance abreast with the Ken- 


‘tucky brigade before mentioned, which I 


afterwards found to be Rousseau’s brig- 
ade of McCook’s division. I gave per- 
sonal direction to the 24-pounder guns, 
whose well-directed fire first silenced the 
enemy’s guns to the left, and afterwards 
at the Shiloh meeting-house. Rousseau’s 
brigade moved in splendid order steadily 
to the front, sweeping everything before 
it, and at four Pp. mM. stood upon the 
ground of our original front line, and 
the enemy was in full retreat.” 

General Lewis Wallace’s 3d division 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri troops, 
composed of the three brigades com- 
manded by Colonels Morgan L. Smith, 
John M. Thayer, and Charles Whittle- 
sey, after an arduous day’s march from 
Crump’s Landing on Sunday, in which 
they had been compelled to change their 
course by the falling back of the forces 
they were coming to support, were about 
one o'clock of Monday morning ready 
for battle on the extreme right. Shortly 
after daybreak a portion of his artillery 
drove a battery of the enemy from an 
opposite bluff, and the division moved 
forward over the ground gained. “I 
was then,” says General Wallace in his 
official report, ‘‘ at the edge of an oblong 
field that extended in a direction parallel 
with the river. On its right was a nar- 
row strip of wood, and beyond that lay 
another cleared field, square and very 
large. Back of both fields to the north 
was a range of bluffs, overlooking the 
swampy low grounds of Snake creek, 
heavily timbered, broken by ravines, and 
extending in a course diagonal with that 
of my movement. An examination satis- 
fied me that the low grounds afforded ab- 
solute protection to my right flank, being 
impassable for a column of attack. The 
enemy’s left had rested upon the bluffs, 
and as it had been driven back, that 
flank was now exposed. I resolved to 
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attempt to turn it. For that purpose it 
became necessary for me to change a 
front by a left half wheel of the whole 
division. While the movement was in 
progress, across a road through the 
woods at the southern end of the field 
we were resting by, I discovered a heavy 
column of rebels going rapidly to rein- 
force their left, which was still retiring, 
covered by skirmishers, with whom mine 
were engaged. ‘Thompson’s battery was 
ordered up and shelled the passing col- 
umn with excellent effect, but while so 
engaged he was opened on by a full bat- 
tery planted in the field just beyond the 
strip of woods on the right. He prompt- 
ly turned his guns at the new enemy. A 
fine artillery duel ensued, very honorable 
to Thompson and his company. His am- 
munition giving out in the midst of it, I 
ordered him to retire, and Lieutenant 
Thurber to take his place. Thurber 
obeyed with such alacrity that there was 
scarcely an intermission in the fire, which 
continued so long and with such warmth 
as to provoke the attempt on the part of 
the rebels to change the position. Dis- 
covering the intention, the 1st brigade 
was brought across the field to occupy 
the strip of woods in front of Thurber. 
The cavalry made the first dash at the 
battery, but the skirmishers of the 8th 
Missouri poured an unexpected fire into 
them, and they retired pell-mell. Next 
the infantry attempted a charge ; the 1st 
brigade easily repelled them. All this 
time my whole division was under a furi- 
ous cannonade, but being well masked 
behind the bluff or resting in the hollows 
of the wood, the regiments suffered but 
little. 

“A handsome line of battle now moved 
forward on my left to engage the enemy. 
I supposed it to be Sherman’s troops, but 
was afterward otherwise informed. Sim- 
ultaneously mine was ordered to advance, 
the Ist brigade leading. Emerging from 


the woods, it entered the second. field [| 


have mentioned, speedily followed by 
the 2d brigade, when both marched in 





face of the enemy aligned as regularly 
as if on parade. Having changed front, 
as stated, my movement was now diago- 
nal to the direction originally ‘started on, 
though the order was still in echelon, 
with the centre regiment of each brigade 
dropped behind its place in line as a re- 
serve. While thus advancing, Colonel 
Whittlesey, as appears from his report, 
in some way lost his position, but soon 
recovered it. The position of the ene- 
my was now directly in front, at the 
edge of the woods fronting and on the 
right of the open field my command was 
so gallantly crossing. The ground to be 
passed getting at them dipped gradually 
to the centre of the field, which is there 
intersected by a small run well fringed 
with willows. Clearing an abrupt bank 
beyond the branch, the surface ascends 
to the edge of the woods held by the 
enemy, and is without obstruction, but 
marked by frequent swells that afforded 
protection to the advancing lines, and 
was the secret of my small loss. Over 


the branch, up the bank, across the ris-: 


ing ground, moved the steady Ist brig- 
ade—on its right, with equal alacrity, 
marched the 2d; the whole in view, 
their banners gayly decking the scene. 
The skirmishers in action all the way 
cleared the rise, and grouped themselves 
behind the ground swells within seventy- 
five yards of the rebel lines. As the 
regiments approached them, suddenly a 
sheet of musketry blazed from the woods, 
and a battery opened upon them. About 
the same instant, the regiments support- 
ing me on my left fell hastily back. To 
save my flank, I was compelled to order 
a halt. In a short time, however, the 
retiring regiments rallied, and repulsed 
the enemy, and recovered their lost 
ground. My _ skirmishers meanwhile 
clung to their hillocks, sharp-shooting 
at the battery. Again the brigades 
advanced, their bayonets fixed for a 
charge. But, pressed on their flank, 
aud so threatened in front, the rebels re- 
moved their guns, and fell back from the 
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edge of the woods. In this advance 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. Gerber was killed, 
and it is but justice to say of him, ‘ No 
man died that day with more glory ;’ 
yet many died, and there was much glo- 
ry. Captain McGaffin and Lieutenant 
Southwick, of the same regiment, also 
fell — gallant spirits, deserving honor- 
able recollection. Many soldiers equally 
brave perished, or were wounded on the 
same field. 

‘It .was now noon, and the enemy 
having been driven so far back, the idea 
of flanking them further had to be given 
up. Not “wishing to interfere with the 
line of operations of the division to my 
left, but relying on it for support, my 
front was again changed, the movement 
beginning with the Ist brigade, taking 
the course of attack precisely as it had 
been in the outset. While the maneu- 
ver was being effected, a squadron of re- 
bel cavalry galloped from the woods on 
the right, to charge the flank temporarily 
exposed. Colonel Thayer threw forward 
the 23d Indiana, which, aided by an ob- 
lique fire from a company of the 1st Ne- 
braska, repelled the assailants with loss. 
Searcely had the front been changed, 
when the supporting force on the left 
again gave way, closely followed by 
masses of the enemy. My position at 
this time became critical, as isolation 
from the rest of the army seemed immi- 
nent. The reserves were resorted to. 
Colonel Woods, with his regiment, was 
ordered into line on the left. The rem- 
nant of a Michigan regiment sent me by 
General McClernand was dispatched to 
the left of Woods’. Thurber galloped 
up, and was posted to cover a retreat, 
should such a misfortune become neces- 
sary. Before the dispositions could be 
effected, the 11th Indiana, already en- 
gaged with superior numbers in its front, 
was attacked on its left flank ; but back- 
ward wheeling three companies of his en- 
dangered wing, Colonel McGinniss gal- 
lantly held his ground. Fortunately, be- 


fore the enemy could avail themselves of | 





their advantage by the necessary change 
of front, some fresh troops dashed against 
them, and once more drove them back. 
For this favor my acknowledgments are 
especially due Colonel August Willich 
and his famous regiment. Pending this 
struggle, Colonel Thayer pushed on his 
command and entered the woods, assault- 
ing the rebels simultaneously with Col- 
onel Smith. Here the 58th Ohio and 
23d Indiana proved themselves fit com- 
rades in battle with the noble Ist Ne- 
braska. Here, also, the 76th Ohio won 
a brilliant fame. The lst Nebraska fired 
away its last cartridge in the heat of the 
action. Ata word, the 76th Ohio rushed 
in and took its place. Off to the right 
meanwhile arose the music of the 20th 
and 78th Ohio, fighting gallantly in sup- 
port of Thurber, to whom the sound of 
rebel cannon seemed a challenge no 
sooner heard than accepted. From the 
time the wood was entered, forward was 
the only order. And step by step, from 
tree to tree, position to position, the re- 
bel lines went back, never stopping again 
—infantry, horse, and artillery all went 
back. The firing was grand and terri- 
ble. Before us was the Crescent regi- 
ment of New Orleans—shelling us on the 
right was the Washington Artillery of 
Manassas renown, whose last stand was 
in front of Colonel Whittlesey’s com- 
mand. ‘To and fro, now in my front, 


regard, inciting his troops, and fighting 
for his fading prestige of invincibility. 
The desperation of the struggle may be 
easily imagined. While this was in pro- 
gress, far along the lines to the left the 
contest was raging with equal obstinacy. 
As indicated by “the sounds, however, 
the enemy seemed retiring everywhere. 
Cheer after cheer rang through the woods. 
Each man felt the day was ours. About 
four o’clock the enemy to my front broke 
into rout, and ran through the camps oc- | | 
cupied by General Sherman, on Sunday | 
morning. Their own camp had been | 
established about two miles beyond. 
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There, without halting, they fired tents, 
stores, ete. Throwing out the wounded, 
they filled their wagons full of arms 
(Springfield muskets and Enfield rifles), 
ingloriously thrown away by some of our 
troops the day before, and hurried on. 
After following them until nearly night- 
fall, [ brought my division back to Owl 
creek, and bivouaced it. The conduct 
of Colonel M. L. Smith and Colonel John 
M. Thayer, commanding brigades, was 
beyond the praise of words. Colonel 
Whittlesey’s was not behind them. To 
them all belong the highest honors of 
victory.” ; 

From these details which might be 
readily multiplied from the reports of 
the division and brigade commanders, 
the interesting narratives of Generals 
Rousseau, McCook, Nelson, and others, 
may be gathered some adequate idea of 
the resolute and determined conflicts of 
the 6th and 7th of April, by far the 
most serious engagement yet fought in 
the war. 

The account of the second day’s en- 
gagement, from the official report of the 
Confederate General Beauregard, will 
complete the narrative of this memorable 
battle. After the death of General John- 
ston on the afternoon of Sunday, General 
Beauregard had taken the chief command 
on the field, ‘a responsibility,” says he, 
‘which, in my physical condition, I would 
have gladly avoided, though cast upon me 
When our forces were successfully push- 
ing the enemy back upon the Tennessee 


river, and though supported on the im-. 


mediate field by such corps commanders 
as Major-Generals Polk, Bragg, and 
Hardee, and Brigadier-Gencral Breckin- 
ridge commanding the reserve. It was 
after six o'clock P. M., when the enemy’s 
last position was carried, and his forces 
finally broke and sought refuge behind a 
commanding eminence covering Pittsburg 
Landing, not more than half a mile dis- 
tant, and under the guns of the gunboats, 
which opened on our eager columns a 
fierce and annoying fire with shot and 











shell of the heaviest description. Dark- 
ness was close at hand. Officers and 
men were exhausted by a combat of over 
twelve hours without food, and jaded by 
the march of the preceding day, through 
mud and water; it was therefore im pos- 
sible to collect the rich and opportune 
spoils of war scattered broadcast on the 
field left in our possession, and imprac- 
ticable to make any effective dispositions 
for their removal to the rear. I accord- 
ingly established my headquarters at the 
church of Shiloh, in the enemy’s encamp- 
ment, with Major-General Bragg, and 
directed our troops to sleep on their arms, 
in such positions in advance and rear as 
corps commanders should determine, 
hoping, from news received by a special 
dispatch, that delays had been encoun- 
tered by General Buell in his march from 
Columbia, and that his main forces, there- 
fore, could not reach the field of battle in 
time to save General Grant’s shattered 
fugitive forces from capture or destruction 
on the following day. 

‘During the night the rain fell in tor- 
rents, adding to the discomfort and har- 
assed condition of the men; the enemy, 
moreover, had broken their rest by a dis- 
charge, at measured intervals, of heavy 
shells, thrown from the gunboats; there- 
fore, on the following morning, the troops 
under my command were not in condition 
to cope with an equal force of fresh troops, 
armed and equipped like our adversary, 
in the immediate possession of his depots, 
and sheltered by such an auxiliary as the 
enemy’s gunboats. About six o'clock on 
the morning of the 7th of April, however, 
a hot fire of musketry and artillary open- 
ed from the enemy’s quarter on our ad- 
vanced line, assuring me of the junction 
of his forces, and soon the battle raged 
with a fury that satisfied me I was attack- 
ed by a largely superior force. But from 
the onset, our troops, notwithstanding 
their fatigue and losses from the battle of 
the day before, exhibited the most cheer- 
ing, veteran-like steadiness. On the right 
and centre the enemy was repulsed in 

































every attempt he made with his heavy 
column in that quarter of the field; on 
the left, however, and nearest to the point 
of arrival of his reinforcements, he drove 
forward line after line of his fresh troops, 
which were met with a resolution and 
courage of which our country may be 
proudly hopeful. Again and again our 
troops were brought to the charge, inva- 
riably to win the position at issue, in- 
variably to drive back their foe. But 
hour by hour thus opposed to an enemy 
constantly reinforced, our ranks were 
perceptibly thinned under the unceasing, 
withering fire of the enemy, and by 
twelve, meridian, eighteen hours of hard 
fighting had sensibly exhausted a large 
number, my last reserves had necessarily 
been disposed of, and the enemy was 
evidently receiving fresh reinforcements 
after each repulse; accordingly about one 
p. M., I determined to withdraw from so 
unequal a conflict, securing such of the 
results of the victory of the day before 
as was then practicable. | 

“About two o’clock, p. m., the lines in 
advance, which had repulsed the enemy 
in their last fierce assault on our left and 
centre, received the order to retire; this 
was done with uncommon steadiness, and 
the enemy made no attempt to follow. 
The line of troops established to cover 
this movement had been disposed on a 
favorable ridge commanding the ground 
of Shiloh church; from this position our 
artillery played upon the woods beyond 
for a while, but upon no visible enemy, 
and without reply. Soon satisfied that 
no serious pursuit would be attempted, 
this last line was withdrawn, and never 
did troops leave a battle-field in better 
order; even the stragglers fell into the 
ranks and marched off with those who 
had stood more steadily by their colors. 


A second position was taken up about a 


mile in rear, where the approach of the 
enemy was waited for nearly an hour; 
but no effort to follow was made, and on- 
ly a small detachment of horsemen could 
be seen at a distance from this last posi- 
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tion warily observing our movements. 
Arranging, through my staff officers, for 
the completion of the movements thus be- 
gun, Brigadier-General Breckinridge was 
left with his command as a rear guard to 
hold the ground we had occupied the 
night preceding the first battle, just in 
front of the intersection of the Pittsburg 
and Hamburg roads, about four miles 
from the former plaee, while the rest of 
the army passed to the rear in excellent 
order. On the following day General 
Breckinridge fell back about three miles 
to Mickey’s, which position we continued 
to hold, with our cavalry thrown con- 
siderably forward in immediate proximity 
to the battle-field. Unfortunately, to- 
wards night of the 7th instant it began to 
rain heavily; this continued throughout 
the night; the roads became almost im- 
passable in many places, and much hard- 
ship and suffering now ensued before all 
the regiments reached their encampments. 
But despite the heavy casualties of the 
two eventful days of the 6th and 7th of 
April, this army is more confident of ul- 
timate success than before its encounter 
with the enemy.” 


In a later portion of his report, Gen- . 


eral Beauregard, after complimenting va- 
rious officers and men of his command, 
thus speaks of the conduct of others: “As 
a contrast to the behavior of most of the 
army who fought so heroically, I allude 
to the fact that some officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men, abandoned 
their colors early in the first day, to pil- 
lage the. captured encampments; others 
retired shamefully from the field on both 
days, while the thunder of cannon, and 
the roar and rattle of musketry told them 
that their brothers were being slaugh- 
tered by the fresh legions of the enemy.” 
In the unsurpassed heroism of this great 
engagement there were thus examples of 
failure and delinquency on both sides. In 
no army are all equally brave and reso- 
lute; nor could it be expected that the 
vast forces hastily gathered from civil 
life here suddenly brought to the field 
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would exhibit, in all cases, the skill and 
endurance of veterans. Heroism on both 
sides was the rule; failure, from whatever 
cause, in the performance of duty, the 
rare exception. Among the losses of the 
Confederates on the second day, General 
Beauregard records with deep regret, 
“the death of the Hon. George M. John- 
son, Provisional Governor of Kentucky, 
who went into action with the Kentucky 
troops, and continually inspired them by 
his words and example. Having his horse 
shot under him on Sunday, he entered 
the ranks of a Kentucky regiment on 
Monday, and fell mortally wounded to- 
wards the close of the day.” The entire 
loss of the Confederates in the two days, 
as given by General Beauregard, was 
1,728 killed outright, 8,012 wounded, 
959 missing, making an aggregate of cas- 
ualties of 10,699. The loss of the Union 
army in the two days’ engagement, as 
finally reported, was in the six divisions 
of General Grant’s army: General Mc- 
Clernand’s, 1st, 251 killed, 1,351 wound- 
ded, 236 missing; General W. H. L. 
Wallace’s, 2d, 228 killed, 1,033 wound- 
ed, 1,163 missing; General Lewis Wal- 


_ lace’s, 3d, 43 killed, 257 wounded, 5 miss- 


ing ; General Hurlbut’s, 4th, 313 killed, 
1,449 wounded, 223 missing; Gene- 
ral Sherman’s, 5th, 318 killed, 1,275 
wounded, 441 missing; General Pren- 
tiss’, 6th, 196 killed, 562 wounded, 1,802 
missing:—a, total of 1,349 killed, 5,927 
wounded, 3,870 missing. In the three 
divisions of General Buell’s army in the 
action, General McCook’s, 2d division lost 
95 killed, 793 wounded, 8 missing; Gen- 
eral Nelson’s, 4th division, 90 killed, 591 
wounded, 58 missing; General Oritten- 
den’s, 5th division, 80 killed, 410 wound- 
ed, 27 missing:—making, in both armies, 
anaggregate of 1,614 killed, 7,721 wound- 
ed, and 3,963 missing—a total of 13,508 
losses of all kinds. The great number of 
wounded demanded extraordinary efforts 
for their care, and most nobly were they 
met by the contributions and active ben- 
eficence of the people of the west; and, 
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indeed, under the organization of the 
Sanitary Commission throughout the loyal 
States, ample stores of all kinds were for- 
warded, hospital steamboats fitted up, in 
which the wounded were transported to 
the charitable western cities, and all that 
could be done under the circumstances 
was accomplished to relieve and mitigate 
the enormous human misery; but one 
item, alas! in the account of this most 
cruel, merciless rebellion. The loss of 
officers was heavy on both sides. Besides 
the commander-in-chief, General John- 
ston, and the Provisional Governor of 
Kentucky, Johnson, the Confederates lost 
Brigadier-General Gladden, and a num- 
ber of field officers, while Major-General 
Cheatham, Brigadier- Generals Clark, 
Hindman, Johnson, and Bowen, were re- 
ported among the wounded. General 
Gladden was from South Carolina, and 
had achieved some distinction as an offi- 
cer in Colonel Butler’s Palmetto regiment 
in the Mexican war. The chief officer of 
the Union ranks who fell was Brigadier- 
General W. H. L. Wallace, commanding 
a division. Mortally wounded, as we 
have seen, in the afternoon of Sunday, he 
was, after a vain attempt by his aids to 
lead him away, left on the battle-field, 
where he was discovered the next day, 
when the Union troops recovered the 
ground, still alive, but perfectly senseless. 
He was removed to Savannah, where he 
died on Tuesday night. 

The Union army also lost an officer of 
great promise for the future in Colonel 
Everett Peabody of the Missouri volun- 
teers. A native of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, a graduate of Harvard College in 
1849, he had adopted the profession of a 
civil engineer, and found active and re- 
sponsible employment as chief engineer of 
the Memphis and Ohio railway, and sub- 
sequently as superintendent on the Han- 
nibal and St. Joseph’s. At the breaking 
out of the rebellion he brought his per- 
sonal influence and professional know- 
ledge to the service of the government, 
raised a regiment, rallied loyal citizens 
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in Missouri, and defended the State in 
its most assailable western portion. He 
was in command at Lexington previous 
to the defence of that town by Colonel 
Mulligan, and was severely wounded 
during the siege. He had hardly re- 
covered from his injuries when he joined 
General Grant at Pittsburg. He was in 
the advance on the morning of the 6th, 
as acting brigadier in General Prentiss’ 
division, and was the first, before dawn, 
to send out a scouting party to observe 
the movements of the enemy, whose com- 
ing he anticipated. A skirmish ensued, 
reinforcements were called for from his 
command, which he led in person. Driven 
back by superior numbers, he fell in the 


- first onset of the foe, pierced by five 


shots.* 

Among the wounded in the Union 
ranks, was acting brigadier, Colonel Wil- 
liams, of General Hurlbut’s, and Colonel 
Kirk, of McCook’s divisions. Major- 
General Smith, who was prevented by 
illness taking part in the engagement, did 
not long survive the battle, in prepara- 
tion for which he had labored so stren- 
ously. He died at Savannah, Tennes- 
see, on the 25th of April. General Hal- 
leck, in communicating the intelligence to 
the Secretary of War, justly pronounced 
his death ‘‘a great loss to thearmy.” His 
remains were brought to Philadelphia, 
and interred with public honors at Laurel 
Hill. 

To the list of honored dead on the 
battle-field of Pittsburg or Shiloh, is to be 
added the name of an eminent civilian 
who met his fate on an errand of mercy 
to the wounded survivors of the engage- 
ment. Governor Louis P. Harvey, of 
Wisconsin, having left his seat of office 
after the battle to carry to the field a 
large amount of hospital stores, given, at 
his request, by the citizens of Milwaukie, 
Madison, and Janesville, had just reach- 
ed Savannah, Tennessee, when on the 


night of April 19th, in passing from one | 
boat to another, he accidentally fell into | 


| ton correspondence New York Tribune, Oct. 17, 1862. 


* Squier’s Pictorial History of the War, ii., p. 5. 





the river, and was drowned. Governor 
Harvey was born at East Haddam, Con- 
necticut, in 1820, and was carried by his 
parents to Ohio in his boyhood. Educated 
at Western Reserve College, Hudson, in 
that State, he removed to Wisconsin at 
the age of twenty. He was a member of 
the convention which formed the consti- 
tution of the latter State, and was for 
several years a leading member of the 
State Senate. 

General Prentiss and the prisoners of 
his division taken by the enemy, about 
two thousand in number, were marched 
to Corinth, and thence transported to 
Memphis by the railroad. They were 
then carried through Mississippi and Al- 
abama to Mobile, whence the officers were 
sent to Talladega, and the men to Tusca- 
loosa. From Talladega the officers were 
taken to Selma, and then to Montgomery 
and Atlanta. Finally they were brought 
to Richmond, and after six months’ pain- 
ful imprisonment, exposed to privation 
and insult, officers and men were released 
by exchange. On his arrival at Wash- 
ington General Prentiss was serenaded at 
Willard’s hotel, where he told the story 
of his imprisonment, and the hardships 
which his command had suffered. He 
characterized the rebel rule at the South 
as ‘‘a reign of terror,” forcibly suppress- 
ing any expression of Union sentiment, 
informed his hearers of the strength of 
the rebellion, and advised the people of 
the north, if they would overcome an 
enemy fearfully in earnest that they 
should endeavor to ‘persuade officers 
and men that it was time for them to 
fight without gloves.’* 

The day following the second day’s 
battle, General Beauregard addressed the 
following communication from his head- 
quarters at Monterey, to General Grant: 
“Str: At the close of the conflict yester- 
day, my forces, being exhausted by the 


‘extraordinary length of the time during 


which they were engaged with yours, on 





* General Prentiss’ account of his captivity. Washing- 
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that and the preceding day, and it being 
apparent that you had received, and 
were still receiving reinforcements, I felt 
it my duty to withdraw my troops from 
the immediate scene of the conflict. Un- 
der these circumstances, in accordance 
with the usages of war, I shall transmit 
this under a flag of truce, to ask permis- 
sion to send a mounted party to the bat- 
tle-field of Shiloh, for the purpose of giv- 
ing decent interment to my dead. Cer- 
tain gentlemen, wishing to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to remove the 
remains of their sons and friends, I must 
request for them the privilege of accom- 
panying the burial party; and in this 
connection I deem it proper to say I am 
asking what I have extended to your own 
countrymen under similar circumstances.” 
To this General Grant replied on the 9th : 
“Your dispatch of yesterday is just re- 
ceived. Owing to the warmth of the wea- 
ther I deemed it advisable to have all the 
dead of both parties buried immediately. 
Heavy details were made for this pur- 


pose, and it is now accomplished. There 


cannot, therefore, be any necessity of 
admitting within our lines the parties you 
desired to send on the grounds asked. I 
shall always be glad to extend any cour- 
tesy consistent with duty, and especially 
so when dictated by humanity.” A few 
days after this correspondence on the 17th 
of April, General Beauregard issued the 
following address from his headquarters 
at Corinth : “Soldiers of the Army of the 
Mississippi: You have bravely fought the 
invaders of your soil for two days, in his 
own position ; fought your superior. in 
numbers, in arms, in all the appliances 
of war. Your success has been great. 
His losses have been immense—outnum- 
bering yours in all save personal worth 
of the slain. You drove him from his 
camps to the shelter of his iron-clad gun- 
boats, which alone saved him from com- 
plete disaster. You captured his artillery, 
more than twenty-five flags and standards, 
and took over 3,000 prisoners. You have 
done your duty. Your commanding 











Your countrymen 
are proud of your deeds on the bloody 
field of Shiloh, and confident of the ulti- 
mate success of your valor. Soldiers, un- 
toward events saved the enemy from an- 


general thanks you. 


nihilation. His insolent presence still 
pollutes your soil. His hostile flag still 
flaunts before you. There can be no 
peace as long as these thingsare. Trust- 
ing that God is with us, as he was with 
our fathers, let us seek to be worthy of 
His favor, and resolve to be independent 
or perish in the struggle.” Ina message 
‘to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Confederate States of Amer- 
ica,” on the 8th of April, after the re- 
ceipt of the news of the first day’s battle, 


President Jefferson Davis paid a warm - 


tribute to the memory of his friend, the 
slain commander-in-chief, General John- 
ston: “The great importance of the news 
just received from Tennessee,” he wrote, 
‘has induced me to depart from the es- 
tablished usages, and to make to vou this 
communication in advance of official re- 
ports. From official telegraphic dispatches 
received from official sources, I am able 
to announce to you, with entire confi- 
dence, that it has pleased Almighty God 
to crown the Confederate arms with a 
glorious and decisive victory over our in- 
vaders. On the morning of the 6th the 
converging columns of our army were 
combined by its commander-in-chief, 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, in an 
assault on the Federal army, then en- 
camped near Pittsburg, on the Tennessee 
river. After a hard-fought battle of ten 
hours, the enemy was driven in disorder 
from his position, and pursued to the 
Tennessee river, where, under cover of 
the gunboats, he was, at last accounts, 
endeavoring to effect his retreat by aid 
of his transports. he details of this 


great battle are yet too few and incom- 
plete to enable me to distinguish with 
merited praise all of those who may have 
conspicuously earned the right to such 
distinction, and I prefer to delay our own 
gratification in recommending them to 
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your special notice, rather than incur the 
risk of wounding the feelings of any by 
failing to include them in the list. When 
such a victory has been won over troops 
as humerous, well disciplined, armed and 
appointed as those which have just been 
so signally routed, we may well conclude 
that one common spirit of unflinching 
bravery and devotion to our country’s 
cause must have animated every breast, 
from that of the commanding general to 
that of the humblest patriot who served 
in the ranks. There is enough in the 
continued presence of invaders on our 
soil to chasten our exultation over this 
brilliant success, and to remind us of the 
grave duty of continued exertion until we 
shall extort from a proud and vain- 
glorious enemy the reluctant acknowledg- 
ment of our right to self-government. 
“But an all-wise Creator has been 
pleased, while vouchsafing to us His 
countenance in battle, to afflict us with a 
severe dispensation, to which we must 
bow in humble submission. The last long, 
lingering hope has disappeared, and it is 
but too true that General Albert Sidney 
Johnston is no more. The tale of his 
death is simply narrated in a dispatch 
from Colonel William Preston, in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘General Johnston fell 
yesterday at half-past two o’clock, while 
leading a successful charge, turning the 
enemy’s right, and gaining a brilliant vic- 
tory. A minié ball cut the artery of his 
leg, and he rode on until from the loss of 
blood he fell exhausted, and died with- 
out pain in a few moemnts. His body 
has been entrusted to me by General 
Beauregard, to be taken to New Orleans, 
and remain-until directions are received 
from his family.’ My long and close 
friendship with this departed chieftain 
and patriot forbid me to trust myself in 
giving vent to the feelings which this sad 
intelligence has evoked. Without doing 
injustice to the living, it may safely be 
asserted that our loss is irreparable. 
Among the shining hosts of the great and 
good that now cluster around the banner 
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of our country, there exists no purer 
spirit, no more heroic soul, than that of 
the illustrious man whose death I join 
you in lamenting. In his death he has 
illustrated the character for which through 
life he was conspicuous—that of single- 
ness of purpose, and devotion to duty 
with his whole energies. Bent on ob- 
taining the victory which he deemed es- 
sential to his country’s cause, he rode on 
to the accomplishment of his object, for- 
getful of self, while his very life-blood 
was fast ebbing away. His last breath 
cheered his comrades on to victory. The 
last sound he heard was their shout of 
victory. His last thought was his coun- 
try, and long and deeply will his country 
mourn his loss.” 

If to Jefferson Davis belonged the 
privilege of congratulating his command 
on the honors of the 6th of April at Shi- 
loh, to the Union commanders and the 
government at Washington fell the grate- 
ful task of recording in bulletins and 
proclamations the more decisive victory, 
crowning the work of the second day’s 
engagement. On the field, by the head 
of the Department at Washington, it was 
everywhere made the subject of generous 
exultation. General Halleck, from his 
new headquarters of the army of the Mis- 
sissippi, at Pittsburg, in a bulletin dated 
April 18, thus addressed the armies on 
the Tennessee :— ‘The Major-General 
commanding this department thanks Ma- 
jor-General Grant and Major-General 
Buell, and the officers and men of their 
respective commands, for the bravery and 
endurance with which they sustained the 
general attacks of the enemy on the 6th, 
and for the heroic manner in which, on the 
7th inst., they defeated and routed the 
entire rebel army. ‘The soldiers of the 
Great West have added new laurels to 
those which they had already won on nu- 
merous fields. While congratulating the 


troops on their glorious successes, the 
commanding General desires to impress 
upon all, officers as well as men, the ne- 
cessity of greater discipline and order. 
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These are essential to the success as to 
the health of the army, and, without them, 
we cannot long expect to be victorious ; 
but with them, we can march forward to 
new fields of honor and glory, till this 
wicked rebellion is completely crushed 
out, and peace restored to our country.” 
The same day, General Halleck address- 
ed the following communication to Secre- 
tary Stanton :—‘‘Sir : It is the unanimous 
opinion here that Brigadier-General W. 
’. Sherman saved the fortune of the day 
on the 6th, and contributed largely to the 
glorious victory of the 7th. He was in 
the thickest of the fight on both days, 
having three horses killed under him, and 
being wounded twice. I respectfully re- 
quest that he be made a major-general 
of volunteers, to date from the 6th inst.” 

Connecting the battle with the contem- 
porary brilliant. successes at Pea Ridge 
and Island No. 10, Secretary Stanton is- 
sued from the War Department, on the 
9th of April, the following bulletin :— 


‘ Ordered—First, That at meridian of 


the Sunday next after the receipt of this 
order, at the head of every regiment in 
the armies of the United States, there 
shall be offered by its chaplain a prayer 
giving thanks to the Lord of Hosts for 
the recent manifestations of his power in 
the overthrow of the rebels and traitors, 
and invoking the continuance of his aid 
in delivering this nation by the arms of 
patriot soldiers from the horrors of trea- 
son, rebellion, and civil war. Second, 
That the thanks and congratulations of the 
War Department are tendered to Major- 
General Halleck for the signal ability 
and success that have distinguished all 
the military operations of his depart- 
ment, and for the spirit and courage 
manifested by the army under his com- 
mand under every hardship and against 
every odds, in attacking, pursuing, and 
destroying the enemy wherever he could 
be found. Third, That the thanks of the 
Department are also given to Generals 














Curtis and Sigel, and the officers and 
soldiers of their command, for matchless 
gallantry at the bloody battle of Pea 
Ridge, and to Major-Generals Grant and 
Buell, and their forces, for the glorious 
repulse of Beauregard at Pittsburg, in 
Tennessee, and to Major-General Pope, 
and his oflicers and soldiers, for the bra- 
very and skill displayed in their opera- 
tions against the rebels and traitors in- 
trenched at Island No. 10, in the Missis- 
sippi river. Their daring courage, dili- 
gent prosecution, persistent valor, and 
military achievements are unsurpassed. 
Fourth, That there shall this day be a 
salute of one hundred guns from the 
United States arsenal at Washington in 
honor of these great victories.” 
Presjdent Lincoln, also, on the 10th 
of April, issued the following Proclama- 
tion, enjoining thanksgiving for the re- 
cent victories :—‘‘ It has pleased Almigh- 
ty God to vouchsafe signal victories to 
the land and naval forces engaged in 
suppressing an internal rebellion, and 
at the same time to avert from our 
country the dangers of intervention and 
invasion. It is therefore recommended 
to the people of the United States that 
at their next weekly assemblages, in 
their accustomed places of public wor- 
ship, which shall occur after the notice 
of this proclamation shall have been re- 
ceived, they especially acknowledge and 
render thanks to our Heavenly Father 
for these inestimable blessings ; that they 
then and there implore spiritual consola- 


tions in behalf of all those who have. 


been brought into affliction by the casu- 
alties and calamities of sedition and civil 
war, and that they reverently invoke 
the Divine guidance - for our National 
Counsels to the end that they may 
speedly result in the restoration of 
peace, harmony, and unity throughout 
our borders, and hasten the establish- 
ment of fraternal relations among all the 
Countries of the Earth.” 
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BOMBARDMENT AND SURRENDER OF FORT PULASKI—COMMODORE DUPONT’S OPERA- 
TIONS ON THE FLORIDA COAST—FEBRUARY—APRIL, 1862. 





As early as the end of November, the 
month of the occupation of Hilton Head, 
General Gilmore had, under the orders 
of General Sherman, made a military re- 
connoissance of Tybee Island with refer- 
ence to the reduction of Fort Pulaski, 
and had, on the Ist of December, re- 
ported the undertaking as practicable by 
batteries of mortars and rifled guns es- 
tablished on the island. ‘I would have,” 
said he, ‘‘enough mortars to throw one 
shell a minute into the fort, and as many 
guns as mortars.” In a communication 
a few days later he proposed an arma- 
ment for the batteries of twenty heavy 
mortars, eight rifled guns, and eight Col- 
umbiads. The project thus submitted 
was seconded by General Sherman and 
approved by the War Department, where 
the necessary preparations were immedi- 
ately set on foot to carry it into effect. 
Karly in December, Colonel Rosa’s 46th 
regiment, New York volunteers, occu- 
pied Big Tybee Island, the base of op. 
erations. 

Fort Pulaski, which was thus to be in- 
vested and reduced, is described in the 
report of General Gilmore, as a brick- 
_work of five sides or faces, including the 
gorge; casemated on all sides; walls 
seven and a half feet thick and twenty- 
five feet high above high water ; mount- 
ing one tier of guns in embrasures, and 
one en barbette. The main work was 
surrounded by a wet ditch forty-eight 
feet wide. At the time of the siege the 
fort contained forty-eight guns, of which 
twenty bore upon the batteries on Tybee. 
Cockspur Island, on which the fort was 
built, was composed wholly of marsh, 
about a mile long and half a mile wide. 
The situation at the head of Tybee 





Roads gave to the fort full command of 
both channels of the Savannah river. 
There were, however, other means of 
approach from the ocean, by water to 
the river above the fort, by creeks, and 
passages among the sea islands on the 
north and south. One of these on the 
north had long been used for an interior 
communication between Charleston and 
Savannah. It entered the Savannah by 
an artificial channel, named Wall’s Cut, 
from New river above, by Wright and 
Mud rivers on either side of Jones’ Is- 
land, which was nothing more than a 
mud marsh, covered with reeds and 
grass, with its general surface about on 
the level of ordinary high tide—a mere 
refuge for alligators and pregnant breed- 
er of miasmata, utterly uninhabitable by 
any human being. <A few spots rose a 
little higher and were covered only by 
extraordinary tides. On one of these, 
called Venus Point, on the Savannah, it 
was presently resolved to construct ‘a 
battery to cut off the communication of 
Savannah with Pulaski by the river. A 
mixed land and naval force, for the op- 
erations in this quarter, was fitted out at 
Port Royal, and assembled in January 
at the rendezvous at Dawfuskie Island, 
at the entrance to the channels which we 
have described. The land force, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Egbert L. 
Viele, consisted of a detachment of the 
3d Rhode Island artillery, a detachment 
of volunteer engineers, a battalion of the 
8th Maine regiment, the 6th regiment 
Connecticut volunteers, the 48th New 
York volunteers, and a full supply of 
heavy ordnance, and intrenching tools. 
A naval force of three gunboats, codper- 
ating with the military expedition, was 
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commanded by Commander John Rogers. 
Before anything could be undertaken on 
the Savannah river, it was necessary first 
to remove a formidable obstruction in 
the sunken hulk of a brig secured by 
heavy piles, placed by the rebels in the 
connecting channel of Wall’s cut. To 
clear away this obstacle so as to admit 
of the passage of gunboats and light- 
draught steamers, occupied, General 
Viele, tells us, three weeks of uninter- 
mitting night labor in close proximity to 
the rebel forces. The work was accom- 
plished by Major O. 8. Beard of the 48th 
New York volunteers, with the aid of a 
company of the volunteer engineers. 
The piles were sawed off below the 
water, on a level with the bottom of 
the stream, and the hulk swung round 
against the sides of the cut. This being 
accomplished, the way appeared open 
for the passage of: the gunboats, and the 
erection of the batteries on the Savan- 
nah river under their protection. Whilst 
these operations were going on, another 
mixed force, the troops commanded by 
Brigadier-General H. G. Wright, the 
gunboats by Fleet-Captain Davis, were 
endeavoring to enter the Savannah river 
by its southern approaches from Warsaw 
sound. 

Planting a battery on Jones’ Island, 
proved an undertaking of no ordinary dif- 
ficulty. It was at first proposed to carry 
the guns to Venus point by the river 
passage of Mud river in flats or lighters, 
towed by a small steamer, under convoy 
of the armed vessels. As Mud river, 
however, was but a foot and a half in 
depth at low water, the operation could 
be attempted only at high tide—nor 
could it be safely undertaken with the 
risk of interruption from the enemy’s 
gunboats during the day. The first 
effort to enter it of a dark night failed 
in consequence of a furious storm, which 
severely taxed the resources of the na- 
val party, who were glad to get back to 
their old anchorage in safety. It was 
then resolved to transport the guns for 
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the battery on Venus point by landing 
them on the island from Mud river, and 
hauling them over its marshy surface— 
an undertaking, it may be imagined, of 
sufficient difficulty, when a single man 
could not readily move without sinking 
knee-deep in the oozy, slimy mud. The 
low surface of the island, moreover, 
brought any movement upon it within 
view of the enemy, whose armed boats 
were passing up and down the river; 
and, consequently, whatever was to be 
done could be undertaken with possible 
success only in the darkness of the 
night. The guns to be located on the 
point were of no mean weight, being 
three 30-pounder and two 20-pounder 
Parrott rifles and an 8-inch siege how- 
itzer. They were embarked at the ren- 
dezvous of the expedition in lighters, 
which were towed by row-boats through 
Mud river to a wharf constructed of 
poles and sand bags on Jones’ island. 
The guns being landed were to be trans- 
ported a distance of some thirteen hun- 
dred yards across the marsh to their 
place of destination. The only way to 
accomplish this was by fatigue parties 
dragging them over planks laid on the 
surface of the morass and shifted from 
the rear to the front of the wheels as 
progress was made. On the night of 
the 10th of Februrary, the guns were 
thus dragged about three hundred yards 
into the marsh, whilst a platform for the 
battery at Venus point was commenced 
by laying planks on a foundation of sand 
carried in bags to the spot for the pur- 
pose. The work, concealed by a coy- 
ering of reeds and grass, was left at 
daybreak to be resumed the next 
night, when ‘“‘a drenching storm added 
to the difficulties—the men often sink- 
ing to their waists in the marsh, and 
the guns sometimes slipping from the 
team-ways.”* Early on the morning, 
however, of the 12th, the skillfully di- 
rected laborious undertaking was com- 





* General Viele’s Report to Lieutenant A. B. Ely, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General. Savannah river, April 11, 1862, 
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~ pleted, and the pieces were reported in 


position. The next day, the rebel steam- 
er Ida descending the Savannah, an 
opportunity was afforded of trying the 
battery. Nine shots were fired, all of 
which, but one, struck astern of the 


_ vessel, which ran below to the fort. 


The afternoon of the 14th, three rebel 
gunboats, of Commodore Tatnall’s fleet, 
came down the river and opened fire on 
the battery at the distance of about a 
mile. The fire was returned, and one 
of the vessels struck, when the boats 
withdrew. On the night of the 20th, 
a second powerful battery was towed 
through Mud river, and established on 
Bird island, in the Savannah river, op- 
posite Venus point. These two bat- 
teries effectually cut off supplies for Fort 
Pulaski by the river from above. To 
the work on Jones’ island the name Fort 
Vulcan was given ; the other, was called 
battery Hamilton. ‘‘ Although,” says 
General Viele in his report, ‘ the ma- 
terial of which they are composed,— 
mud, highly saturated with water,—is of 
the most unfavorable description, they 
are both creditable specimens of field 
works, and evidence the great labor and 
perseverance of the troops, under the 
most trying circumstances—the fatigue- 
parties always standing in water twenty- 
four hours.” The readiness and ability 
shown by the armies of the north and 
west in various emergencies of engineer- 
ing operations, are among the most no- 
ticeable features of the numerous cam- 
paigns. The military duties of the ser- 
vice were largely borne by men fre- 
quently of mechanical pursuits, and by 
a larger class accustomed to subdue for- 
ests, build cities, and contend success- 
fully with all the obstacles of nature. 
General Gillmore, who had superin- 
tended in person the engineering opera- 
tions already described, was now order- 
ed to Big Tybee island, to complete the 
investment by stopping the water com- 
munication from the South, and to com- 
mence operations for the bombardment 
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of the fort. The former he accomplished 
as far as it was practicable, by station- 
ing a battery on a hulk in a creek form- 
ing the inner boundary of Tybee island ; 
though the facility of transporting boats 
across the watery marshes of the adja- 
cent islands rendered it impossible alto- 
gether to cut off the rebel intercourse with 
the fort. On the 21st of February, the 
first vessel with ordnance and ordnance 
stores for the siege, arrived in Tybee 
roads, and, from that time until the 9th 
of April, ‘‘all the troops on Tybee island, 
consisting of the 7th Connecticut volun- 
teers, Colonel Alfred H. Terry, the 46th 
New York volunteers, Colonel Rudolph 
Rosa, two companies of the New York 
volunteer engineers, under command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel James F. Hall, and, 
for the most of the time, two companies 
3d Rhode Island volunteer artillery, were 
constantly engaged in landing and tran- 
sporting ordnance, ordnance stores, and 
battery materials, making fascines and 
roads, constructing gun and mortar bat- 
teries, service and depot magazines, 
splinter and bomb-proof shelters, for the 
relief of cannoniers off duty and drilling 
at the several pieces.” 

The armament consisting of thirty-six 
pieces in all ;—twelve heavy 13-inch 
mortars : four 10-inch siege mortars ; six 
10-inch, and four 8-inch columbiads ; five 
30-pounder Parrott rifled guns; one 
forty-eight, two sixty-four, and two 
eighty-four James’ rifled guns ;— was 
distributed in eleven batteries, named, 
respectively, after the secretary of war, 
and eminent military officers, Stanton, 
Grant, Lyon, Lincoln, Burnside, Sher- 
man, Halleck, Scott, Sigel, McClellan, 
Totten. The batteries were placed on 
the northern side of the island, at points 
from a mile to two miles and a half from 
the landing place, at distances from the 
fort varying from thirty-four hundred 
yards to sixteen hundred and fifty, the 
Parrott and James’ guns being at the. 
shortest range. 

The narrative of General Gillmore, and 
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the detailed report of Lieutenat Horace 
Porter, of the Ordnance Department, 
exhibit the extraordinary toil of the 
troops on the island employed in tran- 
sporting and mounting the guns. ‘Ty- 
bee island,” says General Gillmore, ‘is 
mostly a mud marsh, like other marsh 
islands on this coast. Several ridges and 
hummocks of firm ground, however, ex- 
ist upon it, and the shore of Tybee 
roads, where the batteries were located, 
is partially skirted by low sand banks, 
formed by the gradual and protracted 
action of the wind and tides. The dis- 
tance along this shore, from the landing 
place to the advanced batteries, is about 
two and a half miles. The last mile of 
this route, on which the seven most ad- 
vanced batteries were placed, is low and 
marshy, lies in full view of Fort Pulaski, 
and is within effective range of its guns. 
The construction of a causeway resting 
on fascines and brushwood, over this 
swampy portion of the line; the erec- 
tion of the several batteries, with the 
magazines, gun-platforms, and splinter- 
proof shelters ; the transportation of the 
heaviest ordnance in our service, by the 
labor of men alone ; the hauling of ord- 
nance stores and engineer’s supplies, and 
the mounting of the guns and mortars on 
their carriages and beds, had to be done 
almost exclusively at night, alike regard- 
less of the inclemency of the weather, 
and of the miasma from the swamps. 
‘““No one except an eye-witness, can 
form any but a faint conception of the 
Herculean labor by which mortars of eight 
and one half tons weight, and columbiads 
but a trifle lighter, were moved in the 
dead of night, over'a narrow causeway, 
bordered by swamps on either side, and 
liable, at any moment, to be overturned 
and buried in the mud beyond reach. 
The stratum of mud is about twelve feet 
deep; and, on several occasions, the 
heaviest pieces, particularly the mortars, 
became detached from the sling-carts, 
and were, with great difficulty, by the 
use of planks and skids, kept from sink- 
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ing to the bottom. Two hundred and 
fifty men were barely sufficient to move 
a single piece, on sling carts. The men 
were not allowed to speak above a whis- 
per, and were guided by the notes of a 
whistle. The positions selected for the 
five most advanced batteries, were arti- 
ficially screened frnm view from the fort, 
by a gradual and almost imperceptible 
change, made little by little, every night, 
in the condition and appearance of the 
brushwood and bushes in front of them. 
No sudden alteration of the outline of 
the landscape was permitted. After the 
concealment was once perfected to such 
a degree as to afford a good and safe 
parapet behind it, less care was taken ; 
and some of the work in the batteries, 
requiring mechanical skill, was done in 
the daytime, the fatigue parties going to 
their labor before break of day, and re- 
turning in the evening after dark.” 

In addition to the batteries on Tybee 
island, it: was the design of General Ben- 
ham, the commander of the district, to 
obtain, if possible, a concentric fire upon 
the fort, by erecting batteries to be man- 
ned by detachments from General Viele’s 
command on Long and Turtle islands, on 
the west and north at the entrance to the 
Savannah river ; but the heavy ordnance 
for this purpose not arriving in time, the 
bombardment from this side was confined 
to one 10-inch siege mortar on Long 
island, served by a party of Major 
Beard’s 48th New York volunteers, the 
fire from which was altogether ineffectual 
on account of the distance. The fire of 
the mortars was to be mainly aimed that 
the shells might explode over the south 
face of the work, or passing over the par- 
apet, take the gorge and north face in 
reverse. The rifled guns were to silence 
the barbette guns, when a concentrated 
fire of solid shot was to be directed to 
effect a breach on the south-eastern face 
of the fort. . 

On the afternoon of the 9th of April, 
everything was reported ready for open- 
ing fire on the devoted Fort Pulaski. 








THE BATTERIES 


Major-General Hunter, who had recently 
assumed command of the Department of 
the South, and Brigadier-General Ben- 
ham, commanding the northern district 
of the department, were present super- 
intending the operations. General Gill- 
more now issued his orders for the bom- 
bardment. Carefully estimating the 
strength of the several batteries, and 
parcelling out the work of destruction in 
the walls and area of the fort, minute 
directions were given, and with scientific 
accuracy, to adjust the time of firing, 
charge of powder, and length of fuse, to 
produce particular effects, 

These last preparations having been 
made, at sunrise on the morning of the 
10th, General Hunter sent to the fort the 
following demand for its surrender : ‘‘To 
the Commanding Officer, Fort Pulaski: 
Sir: I hereby demand of you the imme- 
diate surrender and restoration of Fort 
Pulaski to the authority and possession 
of the United States. This demand is 
made with a view to avoiding, if possi- 
ble, the effusion of blood, which must re- 
sult from the bombardment and attack 
now in readiness to be opened. The num- 
ber, calibre, and completeness of the bat- 
teries surrounding you, leave no doubt 
as to what must result in case of refusal ; 
and as the defence, however obstinate, 
must eventually succumb to the assailing 
force at my disposal, it is hoped you will 
see fit to avert the useless waste of life. 
This communication’ will be carried to 
you under flag of truce, by Lieutenant 
J. H. Wilson, United States army, who 
is authorized to wait any period not ex- 
ceeding thirty minutes from delivery, for 
your answer. I have the honor to be, 
sir, your most obedient servant, David 
Hunter, Major-General commanding.” 
To this, Colonel Charles H. Olmstead, 
Colonel 1st volunteer regiment of Geor- 
gia, commanding the post, briefly an- 
swered ‘‘In reply, I can only say that I 
am here’ to defend the fort, not to sur- 
render it.” 

On the receipt of this answer at head- 


posed.” 
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quarters on Tybee Island, the order was 
given to open fire, commencing with the 
mortar batteries, according to the instrue- 
tions of General Gillmore. The first shot 
was fired at a quarter past eight o'clock, 
from battery Halleck. The other mortar 
batteries opened in succession, followe:| 
by the guns and batteries along the whole 
line, 2,550 yards in length. Within an 
hour all the batteries were in operation. 
The range was soon obtained, and the 
firing was kept up vigorously during the 
day, over three thousand projectiles, va- 
rying in size from the thirteen-inch mor- 
tar shell to the thirty-pound Parrot shot, 
being discharged at the fort. It was ob- 
served that the mortar firing was less 
successful than had been expected, ‘‘ not 
one-tenth of the shells thrown appearing 
to fall within the work;” but that the 
rifled projectiles had done excellent ser- 
vice, as had been designed, penetrated 
deeply, and honeycombed the fort on its 
sonth-eastern face. The object of effect- 
ing a breach in this quarter was to take 
in reverse the powder magazine located 
within the opposite angle of the work. 
An active fire directed against the bar- 
bette guns of the fort, had disabled two 
of them, and three of the casemate guns 
had been silenced. The fire of the ene- 
my’s guns is described’ by General Ben- 
ham, as “‘ efficient and accurate, directed 
with great precision not only at our bat- 
teries, but even at the individual persons 
passing between them, or otherwise ex- 
Owing, however, to the excel- 
lent precautions in the construction of 
the works, and the solicitous superinten- 
dence of the commanding officers, no in- 
jury was inflicted, either on the men or 
the matériel. During the night a firing 
was kept up from three of the mortars 
and one of the Parrott guns, at intervals 
of fifteen or twenty minutes for each 
piece, for the purpose of fatiguing the 
garrison. During the first half of the 


night, to afford General Gillmore neces- 
sary rest, after his active exertions ‘of 
the day, General Benham, having dis- 
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posed a portion of his forces to guard 
against any attack by the enemy from 
the marshes to the west, personally took 
charge of the batteries. ‘‘The shell prac- 
tice,” he says, ‘especially during the 
early part of the night, while the moon 
was up, was reported to be most success- 
ful, or fully as accurate as by daylight.” 

The regular fire from all the batteries 
one of which, nearest the fort, had been 
reinforced by a serviceable detachment 
of a hundred sailors, sent by Flag Officer 
Dupont, from the Wabash, in the harbor, 
reopened briskly in the morning. The 
certainty as to direction and distance, it 
was observed, was ‘‘ greatly beyond that 
of the previous day, especially on the part 
of the enemy, there being scarcely any 
exposure of our force that did not draw 
a close shot, while the embrasures and 
parapets of our batteries were most ac- 
curately reached.” The fire of the be- 
sieging batteries soon began to tell with 
fearful effect upon the fort. Commander 
C. R. P. Rogers, who, with: Lieutenant 

ohn Irwin, had charge at battery 
« Sigel, of the detachment from the Wa- 
bash, reports that, “In spite of a high 
wind the firing from the rifled guns and 
columbiads was excellent, the former bor- 
ing into the brick face of the wall like 
augers, and the latter striking and 
breaking off great massess of masonry 
which had been cut loose by the rifles.” 
On visiting the batteries at noon General 
Benham found that ‘‘an embrasure at 
the breached point, which was much en- 
larged on the previous day, was now 
opened to fully the size of the recessed 
arch, or some eight or ten feet square, 
and the adjacent embrasures were rapidly 
being brought to a similar condition. At 
about noon the whole mask and parapet 
wall of the casemate first injured fell into 
the ditch, raising a ramp quite visible to 
us, and soon after the corresponding 
parts of the adjacent casemates began to 
fall, the Parrott and James’ shot passing 
quite through, as we could see the heavy 
timber blindage in rear of the casemates, 








to the rear of the magazine on the oppo- 
site angle of the fort.” 

“In this state of things,” he adds, ‘I 
felt sure that we would soon be called to 
peel off the whole scarp-wall from the 
front of the casemates of the south-east 
front, making a breach greatly larger 
than the small garrison could defend, 
with, probably, another smaller breach 
upon the opposite side, and I at once de- 
termined that, if the resistance was con- 
tinued, it would be best, and entirely 
practicable, to storm the fort successfully 
within thirty to forty hours. And I had 
given directions to General Gillmore to 
have suitable scaling ladders prepared 
for the purpose, and was arranging for 
the proper forces, boats, etc., when, at 
about two Pp. M., we discovered a white 
flag thrown up, and the rebel flag, after 
telling out to the winds for a few minutes 
at half mast, came slowly to the ground.” 

General Benham then, as command- 
er of the district, made preparations 
to receive the surrender of the fort. 
In consideration of his eminent ser- 
vices throughout the whole progress of 
the siege and bombardment, General 
Gillmore was sent to arrange the terms of 
capitulation. By the articles, as adjust- 
ed and signed by him and Colonel Olm- 
stead ‘the fort, armament, and garrison 
were surrendered to the forces of the 
United States ; the oflicers and men of 
the garrison were allowed to take with 
them all their private effects, such as 
clothing, bedding, books, etc.,—this not 
including their private weapons ; while 
the sick and wounded, under charge of 
the hospital steward of the garrison, were 
to be sent under a flag of truce, to the 
Confederate lines, and at the same time, 
the men to be allowed to send any let- 
ters they may desire, subject to the in- 
spection of a Federal officer.” In com- 
municating the terms of surrender to 
General Hunter, General Benham re- 
minded him that the day on which they 
were signed was ‘‘ the anniversary of the 


opening of the fire upon Fort Sumter by — 
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the rebels last year.” The garrison of 
the fort was found to consist of 385 men, 
including a full complement of officers. 
Several of them were severely, and one 
fatally wounded. The total loss on the 
Union side was one man killed. None 
of the pieces on Tybee island were 
struck. 

It is mentioned by General Gillmore 
as a noticeable circumstance, connected 
with the siege, that with the exception 
of the sailors from the Wabash, there 
were no artillerists of any experience 
whatever engaged in the bombardment. 
‘Four of the batteries were manned by 
the Rhode Island volunteer artillery, 
who were conversant with the manual of 
the pieces, but had never been practiced 
at firing. All the other pieces were 
served by infantry troops, who had been 
on constant fatigue duty, and who re- 


ceived all their instruction in gunnery at 


such odd times as they could be spared 
from other duties, during the week or ten 
days preceding the action.” 

The most important deduction from 
the operations so scientifically carried on 
in this attack, was the value, in siege op- 
erations, of the new rifled ordnance. 
‘This siege,” says General Benham, ‘is, 
as | would remark, the first trial, at least, 
on our side the Atlantic, of the modern 
heavy and rifled projectiles against forts 
erected, and supposed to be sufficiently 
strong, prior to these inventions, almost 
equaling, as it would appear, the revolu- 
tion accomplished in naval warfare by 
the iron-clad vessels recently construct- 
ed.” ‘The result of this bombardment,” 
says General Hunter, ‘ must cause, I am 
convinced, a change in the construction 
of fortifications as radical as that fore- 
shadowed in naval architecture by the 


conflict between the Monitor and Merri-. 


mac. No works of stone or brick can 
resist the impact of rifled artillery of 
heavy calibre.” A single illustration 
from the admirable report of General 
Gillmore, where much interesting infor- 
mation will be found on this subject, puts 











this matter in a very striking light. 
Comparing the results at Pulaski with the 
estimate of Sir W. Dennison of the va- 
rious siege operations in Spain during the 
Peninsular War, he concluded that “ it 
may be briefly and safely announced 
that the breaching of Fort Pulaski at 
1,700 yards, did not require as great an 
expenditure of metal, although but fifty- 
eight per cent of it was thrown from rifled 
guns, as the breaches made in Spain with 
smooth bores exclusively at 500 yards. 
In the former case the wall was good 
brick masonry, laid in lime mortar, and 
backed by heavy piers and arches ; in 
the latter, rubble masonry backed by 
earth.’””* 

The reduction of Fort Pulaski was not 
the only achievement of consequence ac- 
complished in the department this sea- 
son. An expedition to Florida, set on 
foot in February, proved entirely suc- 
cessful in its object of taking possession 
of the forts and chief ports of that State 
along the sea coast. On the last day 


of 
the month a fleet of no less than twenty 
war vessels, led by the steam frigate’ 


Wabash, Commodore Dupont’s flag-ship, 
with seven transports, carrying the bri- 
gade of General H. G. Wright, sailed 
from Port Royal. On reaching St. An- 
drew’s sound, on the coast of Georgia, 
on the 2d of March, it was the intention 
of Commodore Dupont to carry the fleet 
through the inner Cumberland sound, 
which separates Cumberland island from 
the main land, with the view of turning 
the heavy works on the south end of the 
island, and on the north end of the oppo- 
site Amelia island, the two points at the 
entrance to St. Mary’s and Fernandina. 
Commodore Dupont, however, . learning 
on his arrival at St. Andrew’s, where his 
flag was transferred to the Mohican, “from 
a contraband who had been picked up at 
sea, and from the neighboring residents 


ee 

* Major-General Hunter to the Hon. E. M. Stanton, 
April 18, 1862. Brigadier-General Benham to Major- 
General Hunter, April 12, 1862. General Gillmore’s Re- 
port to General Totten, Chief Engineer, U. S. A., April 30, 
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on the Cumberland island, that the rebels 
had abandoned in haste the whole of the 
defences of Fernandina, and were seen at 
that moment retreating from Amelia 
island, carrying with them such of their 
munitions as their precipitate flight would 
allow, detached the gunboats and armed 
steamers of light draft, and placed them 
under command of Commander P. Dray- 
ton, of the steam sloop Pawnee, and or- 
dered him to push through the sound 
with the utmost speed, to save the pub- 
lic and private property from threatened 
destruction, to prevent the poisoning of 
the wells, and to put a stop to all those 
outrages by the perpetration of which the 
leaders of this nefarious war hope to de- 
ceive and exasperate the Southern peo- 
ple.’* Commander Drayton proceeding 
on his errand, found the navigation quite 
intricate, and was compelled to leave a 
portion of his fleet midway at the flats, 
where the tides meet in the sound from 
the north and the South. Continuing on 
with the Pawnee, the Huron, and Otta- 
wa, all except the last grounded when 
only three miles distant from Fort Clinch 
at the extremity of Cumberland island. 
Commander Drayton then pushed on 
with the Ottawa, and three armed 
launches of the Wabash, which had ac- 
companied his squadron, with a company 
of sailors under command of Commander 
CU. It. P. Rodgers. Finding Fort Clinch, 
as had been reported, deserted, no stop 
was made at this point, beyond sending 
a boat on shore to hoist the American 
flag as a signal to Commodore Dupont, 
who was on his way by sea to the St. 
Mary’s. It was, as Commodore Dupont 
remarks, ‘ the first of the national forts 
on which the ensign of the Union has 
resumed its proper place since the first 
proclamation of the President of ‘the 
United States was issued.” 

From the Cumberland Sound, Com- 
mander Drayton crossed, in the Ottawa, 
the mouth of the harbor to Fernandina, 





* Report of Commodore Dupont. Harbor of Fernandina, 
March 4, 1862. 








where, at the old town, a white flag was 
displayed on the shore. Soon after, on 
passing new Fernandina, a short distance 
beyond, on the Amelia river, inside of 
the island of that name on which the 
town is situated, a few rifle shots were 


fired from some bushes, and a railroad ° 


train was perceived, just starting on the 
road crossing the State to Cedar Keys 
on the Gulf. ‘‘ As it was naturally sup- 
posed to contain soldiers escaping,” says 
Commander Drayton,“ I directed Lieuten- 
ant Stevens (commanding the Ottawa) 
to try and stop it; and the road passing 
for some distance near the river, and we 
going at full speed, there was an oppor- 
tunity of firing several shots at the two 
locomotives attached to the train, which, 
however, did not prevent its escape 
across the railroad bridge, which is four 
miles from the town, and it was soon lost 
in the woods on the other side. We 
afterwards found on the track the bodies 
of two men who had been killed by our 
shots, one of whom was a soldier, and the 
report was that ex-Senator Yulee was on 
board one of the cars, and had also been 
struck ; but this I think, was a mistake.” 
In the meantime, a small steamer, named 
the Darlington, was discovered attempt- 
ing to escape up the narrow creek cross- 
ed by the railroad, and passed through 
the draw just after the train had gone 
by. The Ottawa, unable to follow her 
from the shallowness of the stream, and 
failing to reach her with her guns, Com- 
mander Rogers pushed on with his arm- 
ed launches, and captured’ her. ‘‘ There 
were passengers,” says Commodore Du- 
pont, “including women and children, 
aboard the Darlington, and yet the brutal 
captain suffered her to be fired upon, and 
refused to hoist the white flag notwith- 
standing the entreaties of women. No 
one was injured. I sent the captain of 
the steamer home a prisoner. His name 
is Jacob Brock. He isa native of Ver- 
mont, but has been a resident of Florida 
for twenty-three years.” 

The same night Commander Rodgers 
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went ten miles up the St. Mary’s with 
the Ottawa, and took possession of the 
town of St. Mary’s, driving out a picket 
of the enemy’s cavalry, while Commander 
Drayton proceeded to bring up the Paw- 
nee and Huron, which had been left in 
Cumberland sound. In the morning, on 
his arrival -before the town, Fernandina 
was formally occupied. Most of the in- 
habitants had fled with the military force 
at the station, in accordance with the 
policy of the enemy to abandon the 
works on the approach of an irresistible 
force. The forts and batteries of the 
harbor, if defended, might have given 
the fleet some trouble. ‘‘I visited,” says 
Commander Rogers. ‘Fort Clinch and 
the town (Fernandina), and the earth- 
works on the sea face of the island. It is 
impossible to look at these preparations 
for a vigorous defence, without being 
surprised that they should have been 
voluntarily surrendered. The batteries 
on the north and north-east shores are 
as complete as art can make them. Six 
are well concealed, and protected by 
ranges of sand hills on front, contain per- 
fect slielter for the men, and are so small, 
and thoroughly covered by the natural 
growth, and by the varied contours of 
the land, that to strike them from the 
water would be the mere result of chance. 
A battery of six guns, though larger, and 
therefore affording a better mark, is 
equally well sheltered and masked. The 
batteries and the heavy guns mounted on 
Fort Clinch, command all the turnings of 
the main ship-channel, and rake an ap- 
proaching enemy. Besides these, there 
was another battery of four guns on the 
south end of Cumberland island, the fire 
of which would cross the channel inside 
of the bar. The difficulties arising from 
the indirectness of the channel, and from 
the shoalness of the bar, would have 
added to the defences by keeping the ap- 
proaching vessels a long time exposed to 
fire, under great disadvantages; and 
when the ships of an enemy had passed 


all their defences, they would’ have to | 





encounter a well-constructed and natu- 
rally-masked battery at the town, which 
commands the access to the inner an- 
chorage. We are told that General Lee 
pronounced the place perfectly defensi- 
ble ; we are not surprised at this, if true. 
We captured Port Royal, but Fernan- 
dina and Fort Clinch have been given to 
us.” Among the thirteen heavy guns left 
behind by the enemy, were one 80, and 
one 120-pounder, rifled. Among other 
rescued property, two locomotives and 
three cars were brought in from the rail- 
way, and a quantity of rosin, turpentine, 
and cotton, was preserved from destruc- 
tion. A liberal policy was pursued to- 
ward the inhabitants by General Wright, 
who was assigned to the command of the 
station. All persons, whether white or 
colored, on registering themselves at the 
office of the provost marshal, would re- 
ceive protection in person and property. 

Lieutenant Commanding Stevens, in 
the Ottawa, in his reconnoissance up the 
St. Mary’s river, ascended to a point 


called Woodstock Mills, about fifty miles. 


from Fernandina, in the vicinity of which, 
near the brickyard, the plantation of a 
Mrs. Downes, he was assaulted from both 
sides of the river, there a hundred yards 
wide, by a force of riflemen. He replied 
with grape and canister and small arms, 
‘‘ killing and wounding a large number.” 
A large body of cavalry was scattered 
by a five-second 11-inch shell thrown 
among them, and the fire of another 
party of the enemy in ambush on the 
shore, was effectually anticipated by a 
heavy discharge from the guns on board. 
What with soothing the occupants of the 
plantations which he visited, promising 
protection to the peacable, and punish- 
ing the foe in arms, Lieutenant Stevens 
returned from his excursion of a few 
days, impressed with the live oak, and 
other productions of the country, and 
sanguine of the future. ‘I am quite 
confident,” says he, in his report, ‘‘ that 
our visit will be productive of good, both 
to those well disposed, and to our ene- 
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mies, who have been taught a lesson they 
will not soon forget. From my observa- 
tion, such a thing as free speech among 
them is a tradition, and the reign of ter- 
ror rules everywhere ; still, those I saw 
were very grateful for the assurances 
given, and I doubt not many of them 
will avail themselves of our protection.” 
In communicating these first results of 

. his expedition to the Navy Department 
on the 4th of March, Commodore Dupont 
informed Secretary Welles that one of 
his leading objects, the control of the 
whole sea-coast line of Georgia, and con- 
sequently, of the State, was already se- 
cured. ‘‘The report,” he wrote, “that 
the fortifications at St. Simon’s, armed 
with heavy columbiads, had been aban- 
doned, which first reached me at Port 
Royal, is confirmed. ‘This being the 
case, the entire sea-coast of Georgia is 
now either actually in my possession, or 
under my control, and thus the views of 
the government have been accomplish- 
ed.” To secure further advantages in 
this direction, Commander S. W. Godon 
was sent on the 8th of March, from Fer- 
nandina, with the Mohican, Pocahontas 
and Potomska, from the fleet to St. 
Simon’s Sound. The fort at that place, 
and at the neighboring Jekyl island, 
commanding the channel to the port of 
Brunswick, were, as was expected, found 
deserted. On approaching Brunswick a 
fire was seen which proved to be the 
conflagration of the depot and wharf of 
the railway leading to Pensacola, set on 
fire by the retreating soldiers. The cars 
were moving off at full speed in the 
woods. Lieutenant Balch, of the Poca- 
hontas, landed with a party of marines 
and riflemen, with two 12-pounder guns ; 
but found the place deserted. The na- 
tional flag was then raised. The proper- 
ty found ready for removal was reli- 
giously respected, and such houses as 
were not open, were not even entered. 
After placing proclamations on the pub- 
lic buildings urging the inhabitants to 
reoccupy their houses, and promising 











protection to all good citizens, the party 
returned to their vessels. A few days 
later, on the 13th, Commander Godon 
proceeded up the passage inside of St. 
Simon’s island, toward Darien, on the 
Altamaha river, hoping to get possession 
of one or two rebel steamers of which he 
had heard in that quarter. His vessels, 
however, being detained by obstructions 
in the channel, the steamers had time to 
escape up the Altamaha. Darien, he 
learnt, was deserted, a company of horse- 
men only remaining in the town to burn 
it on the approach of the Union forces. 

‘‘T have been,” reported Commander 
Godon to Flag-Officer Dupont, on the 
16th of March, ‘from one end of St. 
Simon’s island to the other. But one 
white man is left on it.. I saw him ; he 
igs with his aged mother and child; he 
had never been in the army, refused to 
leave his house, and was in moral dread 
of our coming, as the military had in- 
formed him that we came for the purpose 
of destroying even the women and chil- 
dren. We procured beef for the vessels 
at this plantation, for which we paid the 
price he asked, and furnished the family 
with some articles, such as coffee, salt, 
etc., which articles they had not even seen 
for months. All the blacks had been 
removed from St. Simon’s, and at Doboy 
we met the only negro seen, who was old, 
and alone in the place. He had been the 
father of thirteen children, but he inform- 
ed me that every one had been sold as 
they reached about eighteen years of 
age, and, as he graphically expressed it, 
‘for pocket money for his master.’ ” 

In another direction, Commodore Du- 
pont was pushing his easy conquests. 
A visit to the St. John’s river, about 
twenty-five miles below along the coast, 
naturally followed the occupation of . 
Fernandina. The expedition, as organ- 


ized by Commodore Dupont, embraced 
the four regular gunboats Ottawa, Sen- 
eca, Pembina, and Huron, with the 
Isaac Smith and Ellen, and was placed 
in charge of Lieutenant Commanding 
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Stevens, with directions, after entering 
the river, to ‘‘ feel the forts, if still held,” 
proceed to Jacksonville, and thence to 
Pilatka, eighty miles up the stream, re- 
connoitering, and ‘capturing river 
steamers by the way.” The armed 
launches and cutters of the Wabash 
were to accompany the gunboats, with 
a tight draught transport carrying the 
7th New Hampshire regiment. ‘ After 
arranging,” says Commodore Dupont, 
‘with Brigadier-General Wright on the 
joint occupation of the Florida and 
Georgia coasts, including protection from 
injury to the mansions and grounds of 
Dungeness on Cumberland island, origi- 
nally the property of the revolutionary 
hero and patriot, General Greene, and 
still owned by his descendants, and leav- 
ing Commander Percival Drayton in 
charge of the naval force, I rejoined the 
Wabash, waiting for me off Fernandina, 
and proceeded with her off St. John’s.” 
Arriving there on the 9th, he found 
Lieutenant Stevens, who had preceded 
him with the gunboats, waiting an op- 
portunity to cross the shallow and diffi- 
cult bar. He succeeded on the after- 
noon of the 11th with his vessel, the 
Ottawa, accompanied by the Seneca, 
Pembina, and Smith, and having to 
make some preliminary arrangements 
for the landing of troops, deferred going 
on to Jacksonville till the next day. 
Early in the night an extensive conflag- 
ration was observed in the direction of 
the city, which was afterwards ascer- 
tained to be the burning of a number of 
steam lumber mills, the Judson House, a 
large hotel well known as the resort of 
invalids, and other property belonging 
to northern men, who appear to have 
constituted the most enterprising men of 
the place. The mills were burned by 
order of the rebel General Trapier, or by 
a body of armed men claiming his au- 
thority, ‘‘ not,” says Commodore Dupont, 
‘“by the people.” 

Early on the morning of the 12th the 
Ottawa left her anchorage, and leading 
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her companions, proceeded up the river 
to Jacksonville, which was reached with- 
out difficulty or interruption. The gun- 
boats were drawn up at the docks to 
command the chief streets, and the New 
Hampshire troops were landed and occu- 
pied the town. There was no resistance, 
however, to be apprehended, the mayor 
having previously conferred with the 
military authorities, before they aban- 
doned the place, and resolved upon a 
surrender as the only means left of con- 
ciliating protection from the expected 
Union forces. The corporate authorities, 
therefore, presented themselves with a 
flag of truce to Commander Stevens, on 
his arrival, and gave up the town. ‘At 
every house saving one,” says this officer 
ina dispatch to Flag-Officer Dupont, on 
the 13th, ‘I found evidences of peaceful 
demonstrations and returning reason. 
From conversation with intelligent. citi- 
zens, I find that the inhabitants are seek- 
ing and waiting for the protection of our 
flag; that they do not fear us, but their 
own people ; and from the occupation of 
this important point, I am satisfied, if our 
opportunities are improved, great results 
will follow.” The most liberal policy 
was adopted by Lieutenant Stevens. An- 
nouncing that he came ‘“‘not to molest 
private property, nor to disturb the peo- 
ple,” he proclaimed that ‘‘ only those who 
forcibly, and by arms, resist the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States will 
be interfered with.” The city govern- 
ment was to be left in the exercise of its 
authority, and aid was promised in sus- 
taining it. Peaceable persons who had 
left were invited to return. General 
Sherman, who arrived the following week, 
confirmed these declarations by a procla- 
mation in which he assured the people of 
Kast Florida, that the troops of the 
United States had come amongst them, 
“to protect loyal citizens and their prop- 
erty from further molestation by the 
creatures of a rebel and usurped author- 
ity ; and to enable you to resuscitate a 
government which they have ruthlessly 
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endeavored to destroy. ~All loyal citi- 
zens who return to, or remain at their 
homes in quiet pursuit of their lawful 
avocations, shall be protected in all their 
rights, within the meaning and spirit of 
the constitution of the United States. 
The sole desire and intention of the gov- 
ernment is to maintain the integrity of 
the constitution and laws, and reclaim 
States which have revolted from their 
national allegiance to their former pros- 
Trusting 
to the manifestations of Union feeling 
which had been exhibited, he added, 
“There is great satisfaction in the fact, 
now become patent to all, that a large 
portion of you still cling in your hearts 
to that mother who first liberated you 
from the thraldom of a despotic. govern- 
ment; who next rescued you from the 
deathly grasp of the wild savage, at a 
frightful cost of life and treasure ; and 
who afterwards elevated you from the 
condition of territorial independence to 
that of a proud and independent State. I 
earnestly recommend that in every city, 
town and precinct you assemble in your 
primary and sovereign capacity, that you 
there throw off that sham government 
which has been forced upon you, swear 
true fidelity and allegiance to the consti- 
tution of the United States, and organize 
your government, and elect your officers 
in the good old way of the past. When 
this is done, then will you see the return 
of prosperous and happy days, in the en- 
joyment of that trade and industry to 
which your extensive coast is so well 
adapted, and in the immunity from that 
want and suffering to which you have 
been so inevitably subjected by the trai- 
torous acts of a few ambitious and un- 
principled men ; then you will enjoy the 
fruits of your honest labor, the sweets 
of happy homes, and the consolation of 
living under those wise and salutary laws 
that are due only to an industrious and 
law-abiding people.” ‘This conciliatory 
and sensible proclamation was issued from 
‘Headquarters Expeditionary Corps, 














Jacksonville,” on the 20th of March, and 
in accordance with its advice prelimina- 
ry steps were taken to hold a convention 
on the 10th of the next month. Pre- 
viously to that day, however, the town 
was evacuated by the Union forces, and 
the measure was for the time abandoned. 

When Commodore Dupont’ reached 
the St. John’s river, finding that there 
was no probability of the gunboat Huron 
crossing the bar, he dispatched her to 
St. Augustine, the next harbor on the 
coast, whither he himself followed in the 
Wabash. Arriving on the 11th, he im- 
mediately sent on shore Commander 
Rodgers with a flag of truce, ‘‘ having,” 
as he says, ‘‘reason to believe that if 
there were any people on this coast likely - 
to remain in their houses, it would be at 
St. Augustine.” The expectation was 
justified by the result. Not only were a 
large part of the citizens on hand, but 
they were ready to restore the govern- 
ment property, and the old flag was 
doubtless sincerely welcomed by many 
for its promise of restoration, in due 
time, of former prosperity. The official 
report of his reception by Commander 
Rodgers presents an interesting picture 
of the condition of the town. ‘ Having 
crossed the bar with some difficulty, in 
obedience to your orders,” he writes to 
Flag-Officer Dupont on the 12th, ‘I ap- 
proached St. Augustine under a flag of 
truce, and as I drew near the city a white 
flag was hoisted upon one of the bastions 
of Fort Marion. Landing at the wharf 
and enquiring for the chief authority, I 
was soon joined by the mayor and con- 
ducted to the City Hall, where the muni- 
cipal authorities were assembled. I in- 
formed them that having come to restore 
the authority of the United States, you 
had deemed it more kind to send an un- 
armed boat to inform the citizens of your 
determination, than to occupy the town 
at once by force of our arms; that you 
were desirous to calm any apprehension 
of harsh treatment that might exist in 
their minds ; and that you should care- 
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fully respect the persons and property 
of all citizens who submitted to the au- 
thority of the United States; that you 
had a single purpose to restore the state 
of affairs which existed before the rebel- 
lion. I informed the municipal authority 
that so long as they respected the author- 
ity of the government we serve, and act- 
ed in good faith, municipal affairs might 
be left in their hands, so far as might be 
consistent with the exigencies of the 
times. The mayor and council then in- 
formed me that the place had been evac- 
uated the preceding night by two com- 
panies of Florida troops, and that they 
gladly received the assurance I gave 
them, and placed the city in my hands. 
I recommended them to hoist the flag of 
the Union at once, and in prompt ac- 
cordance with the advice, by order of 
the mayor, the national ensign was dis- 
played from the flagstaff of the fort. The 
mayor proposed to turn over -to me the 
five cannon mounted at the fort, which 
are in good condition and not spiked, 
and also the few munitions of war left by 
the retreating enemy. I desired him to 
take charge of them for the present, to 
make careful inventories, and establish a 
patrol and guard, informing him that he 
would be held responsible for the place 
until our force should enter the harbor. 
I called upon the clergymen of the city, 
requesting them to reassure their people, 
and to confide in our kind intentions to- 
ward them. About fifteen hundred per- 
sons remain in St. Augustine, about one- 
fifth of the inhabitants having fled. I 
believe there are many citizens who are 
earnestly attached to the Union, a large 
number who are silently opposed to it, 
and a still larger number who care very 
little about the matter. I think that 
nearly all the men acquiesce in the con- 
dition of affairs we are now establishing. 
There is much violent and pestilent feel- 
ing among the women. They seem to 
mistake treason for courage, and have a 
theatrical desire to figure as heroines. 
Their minds have doubtless been filled 








with the falsehoods so industriously cir= 
culated in regard to the lust and hatred 
of our troops. On the night before our 
arrival, a party of women assembled in 
front of the barracks and cut down the 
flag-staff, in order that it might not be 
used to support the old flag. The men 
seemed anxious to conciliate us in every 
way. There isa great scarcity of provi- 
sions in the place ; there seems to be no 
money, except the wretched paper cur- 
rency of the rebellion, and much poverty 
exists. In the water-battery at the fort 
are three fine army 82-pounders of seven 
thousand pounds, and two 8-inch sea- 
coast howitzers of fifty-six hundred 
pounds, with shot and some powder. 
There are a number of very old guns in 
the fort, useless, and not mounted. Sev- 
eral good guns were taken away some 
months ago, to arm batteries at ether 
harbors. The garrison of the place went 
from St. Augustine at midnight on the 
10th, for Smyrna, where are said to be 
about eight hundred troops, a battery, 
the steamer Carolina, and a considerable 
quantity of arms and ammunition.” 

One post was yet left on the sea-coast, 
Mosquito inlet, fifty miles south of St. 
Augustine, and the entrance to Smyrna, 
mentioned in the last paragraph. It was 
used by the blockade runners from the 
island of Nassau for the introduction of 
arms transhipped from English ships and 
steamers at that colony into small ves- 
sels of light draught, and was the depot 
of large quantities of live oak timber on 
the government lands, cut and ready for 
shipment. To protect this property and 
put an end to the illicit traffic, Commo- 
dore Dupont ordered the Penguin, Act- 
ing Lieutenant Commanding T. A. Budd, 
and the Henry Andrew, Acting Master 
S. W. Mather, to proceed to the spot. 
On arriving himself in the Wabash, on 
the 22d, he found that an expedition of 
four or five light boats, carrying some 
forty-three men, and commanded by the 
chief officers of the two vessels, had 
moved southward through the inland 
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passage leading past Smyrna into Mos- 
quito bayou. The sequel is thus related 
by the Commodore. “It appears,” says 
he, in his report to the secretary of the 
Navy, ‘that after going some fifteen or 
eighteen miles, without any incident, and 
while on their return, and within sight of 
the Henry Andrew, the order of the line 
being no longer observed, the two com- 
manding officers quite in advance, landed 
under certain earthworks, which had 
been abandoned or never armed, now a 
dense growth of live-oak with under- 
brush. A heavy and continuous fire 
was unexpectedly opened upon them 
from both these covers. Lieutenant 
Commanding Budd and Acting Master 
Mather, with three of the five men com- 
posing the boat’s crew, were killed ; the 
remaining two were wounded and made 
prisoners. As the other boats came up 
they were also fired into, and suffered 
more or less. The rear boat of all had 
a howitzer, which however, could not be 
properly secured or worked, the boat not 
being fitted for the purpose, and could, 
therefore, be of little use. The men had to 
seek cover on shore, but as soon as it 
was dark Acting Master’s Mate McIntosh 
returned to the boats, brought away the 
body of one of the crew who had been 
killed, all the arms, ammunition, and 
flags, threw the howitzer into the river, 
passed close to the rebel pickets, who 
hailed, but elicited no reply, and arrived 


safely on board the Henry Andrew. On 
hearing of this untoward event, I direct- 
ed Commander Rogers to send off the 
launch and cutters of the Wabash to the 
support of the Andrew. The boats cross- 
ed the bar at midnight, and the next 
morning the vessel was hauled close up 
to the scene of the late attack, but no 
enemy could be discovered. The bodies 
of Lieutenant Budd and Acting Master 
Mather were received under a flag of 
truce. The commanding officer, a Cap- 
tain Bird, who had come from a camp at 
a distance, made some show of courtesy 
by returning papers and a watch, as if 
ashamed of this mode of warfare; for 
these were the very troops that, with 
sufficient force, means, and material for 
a respectable defence, had ingloriously 
fled from St. Augustine on our approach. 
Lieutenant Commanding Budd and Act- 
ing Master Mather were brave and de- 
voted officers. The former commanded 
the Penguin in the action of the 7th of 
November, and received my commenda- 
tion. The latter, in the prime of life, 
was a man of uncommon energy and 
daring, and had no superior, probably, 
among the patriotic men who have been 
appointed in the navy from the mercan- 
tile marine.” Having thus secured the 
main ends of his Florida expedition, 
Commodore Dupont returned to Port 
Royal. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS JACKSON AND ST. PHILIP, AND CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS, 
APRIL 18—26, 1862. 


From the conquests of the fleet and 
army on the Atlantic coast, we turn to 
the brilliant parallel series of operations 
on the. Mississippi ending in the capture 
of New Orleans. 


Our last mention of 





the naval movements in this quarter 
was in connection with the attack in Oc- 
tober, 1861, by Captain Hollins, upon 
the United States squadron at the passes 
of the river. That affair, doubtless, 
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brought vividly before the governmeut 
the necessity of preparations on a larger 
scale, adequate to the dangers and ob- 
stacles which beset the advance up the 
Mississippi. The first important step 
was taken in the occupation of Ship 
island. Lying intermediate between San- 
ta Rosa island and the mouths of the 
Mississippi, near the entrance to the in- 
terior water communication with New 
Orleans by Lake Borgne and Lake Pont- 
chartrain, this was one of the most valu- 
able stations along the coast. Though 
but a small barren bank of sand, but 
seven miles in length, narrow and un- 
equal in width, it afforded sufficient an- 
chorage for the blockading vessels of the 
gulf, and held in convenient control the 
water communication between Mobile 
and New Orleans. It was ninety miles 


distant from Fort Pickens, forty from 
Mobile bay, sixty from New Orleans, 
and at about the same distance from the 
northernmost pass at the mouth of the 


Mississippi. Sheltering the shore of Mis- 
sissippi from the gulf, its value as a har- 
bor to that State had been indicated in 
the designation of a proposed line of 
railway, the Gulf and Ship island road, 
to terminate at the neighboring Missis- 
sippi city. Its value as a defensive po- 
sition was felt by the national govern- 
ment, and the construction of a fort was 
commenced there by the side of the 
lighthouse at the west end in 1859. The 
laborers were busy at this work at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, when the island, 
being without protection by the govern- 
ment forces, was abandoned. Soon after 
a body of insurgents from the mainland 
burned the few houses of the workmen, 
and barracks, and destroyed the light- 
house and the fort. At the end of June the 
island was visited by the United States 
gunboat Massachusetts, when five schoon- 
ers were captured in one day. The 
island was then unoccupied, but the Mas- 
sachusetts returning about ten days after 
from the mouths of the Mississippi found 
that it had been taken possession of by 


the enemy in the interval, and that en- 
trenchments were being thrown up for 
its defence. The next day, the 9th of 
July, a battery on the island opened fire 
on the steamer which was returned, with 
little effect, however, for the Massachu- 
setts retired, and the island was left in 
possession of the enemy till the middle 
of September, when in anticipation of a 
more serious attack from the Gulf squad- 
ron, they abandoned it for the main land. 
It was then used, and partly occupied as 
a station for the United States navy. 
On the 3d of December, an advance 
portion—nearly two thousand—of the 
newly-levied New England troops which 
General Butler had been busied in col- 
lecting since his return from the Hatter- 
as expedition, were landed on the island 
from the new transport steamship Con- 
stitution, a model of marine architecture 
constructed for the Pacific Mail Compa- 
ny’s service. They were commanded by 
Brigadier - General John W. Phelps, 
whom the reader will remember with 
the rank of Colonel, as the associate of 
General Butler in his department at 
Newport News.* One of the first pro- 
ceedings of this energetic officer, after 
landing his men, was to issue a remark- 
able proclamation, of a somewhat. start- 
ling theoretical character, which made 
considerable stir on its arrival at the 
North, but which was of little conse- 
quence. at the South at the time, since 
the island where it was dated was occu- 
pied only by our own troops, and there 
was no communication with the neigh- 
boring land. The document, in fact, was 
a counterblast to slavery of a social and 
political, rather than a military charac- 
ter, denouncing the institution in good 
set terms, and on fixed principles, from 
the point of view of a zealous abolitionist. 
Addressing himself ‘‘To the loyal citizens 
of the south-west,” Governor Phelps de- 
clared at the outset his belief, ‘‘ that 
every State that has been admitted as a 
slave State into the Union since the 


* Vol. I, p. 254, 
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adoption of the Constitution, has been 
admitted in direct violation of that Con- 
stitution,” adding ‘‘that the slave States 
which existed, as such, at the adoption 
of our Constitution, are, by becoming 
parties to that compact, under the high- 
est obligations of honor and morality to 
abolish slavery.” He then proceeded to 
declare his conviction that monopolies 
are as destructive as competition is con- 
servative of the principles and vitalities 
of republican government; that slave 
labor is a monopoly which excludes free 
labor and competition ; that slaves are 
kept in comparative idleness and ease in 
a fertile half of our arable national terri- 
tory, while free white laborers, constant- 
ly augmenting in numbers from Europe, 
are confined to the other half, and are 
often distressed by want; that the free 
labor of the North has more need of ex- 
pansion into the Southern States, from 
which it is virtually excluded, than 
slavery had into Texas, in 1846; that 
free labor is essential to free institutions ; 
that these institutions are naturally bet- 
ter adapted and more congenial te the 
Anglo-Saxon race, than are the despotic 
tendencies of slavery; and, finally, that 
the dominant political principle of this 
North American continent, so long as the 
Caucasian race continues to flow in upon 
us from Europe, must needs be that of 
free institutions and free government.” 
Dilating upon these aspects of slavery, he 
compared the efforts of the Southern 
slaveholders ‘‘ to give political character 
to an institution which was not suscepti- 
ble of political character” with the cause 
of the French revolution, which he found 
in a similar design to establish the church 
in France—a not over-prudent sugges- 
tion in a proclamation to the Catholic 
inhabitants of Louisiana. Yet, the proc- 
lamation contained home truths by which 
they might have profited. There was 
evidently a sterling conviction in the 
mind of the writer when he penned the 
following glowing statement as an induce- 
ment to his hearers ‘to revolutionize 
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slavery out of existence.”  ‘‘ Indeed,” 
said he, ‘‘ we feel assured that the mo- 
ment slavery is abolished, from that mo- 
ment our Southern brethren—every ten 
of whom have probably seven relations 
in the North—would begin to emerge 
from a hateful delirium. From that mo- 
ment, relieved from imaginary terrors, 
their days become happy and_ their 
nights peaceful and free from alarm ; the 
aggregate amount of labor under the new 
stimulus of fair competition becomes 
greater day by day; property rises in 
value, invigorating influences succeed to 
stagnation, degeneracy, and decay, and 
union, harmony, and peace—to which we 
have so long been strangers—become re- 
stored, and bind us again in the bonds of 
friendship and amity, as when we first 
began our national career, under our 
glorious government of 1789.” 

‘Tt is the conviction of my command,” 
concluded General Phelps, ‘‘as a part of 
the national forces of the United States, 
that labor—manual labor—is inherently 
noble, that it cannot be systematically 
degraded by any nation without ruining 
its peace, happiness, and power; that 
free labor is the granite basis on which 
free institutions must rest ; that it is the 
right, the capital, the inheritance, the 
hope of the poor man everywhere ; that 
it is especially the right of five millions 
of our fellow countrymen in the slave 
States, as well as of the four millions of 
Africans there ; and all our efforts, there- 
fore, however small or great, whether di- 
rected against the interference of gov- 
ernments from abroad or against rebel- 
lious combinations at home, shall be for 
free labor. Our motto and our standard 
shall be, here and everywhere, and on 
all occasions, Free Labor and Working- 
men’s Rights. It is on this basis, and on 
this basis alone, that our magnificent 
government, the asylum of nations, can 
be perpetuated and preserved.” 

On the 31st of December, the town of 
Biloxi, a watering-place on the shore of 
the State of Mississippi, was visited by a 
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portion of the national squadron from 
Ship island, when the place was surren- 
dered without opposition, Captain Me- 
lancthon Smith, who had charge of the 
expedition, bringing off two 6-pounders 
which had been erected on a sand bat- 
tery near the light-house. Various ob- 
servations were sent to the North of the 
spirit of the population, and their re- 
sources. The men capable of bearing 
arms had mostly gone to the war, leav- 
ing a large proportion of women in the 
town. ‘The people,” wrote a corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journal, “ap- 
peared to be in a very destitute condi- 
tion, some wanting shoes, some clothing, 
and others bread. One smart-looking 
lad -said to another, in the hearing of 
the officers, ‘I don’t care if I do get taken 
prisoner,’ to which the other replied, ‘ nor 
I, either, for then I shall be sure to get en- 
ough to eat.’ Another chap, of rebellious 
tendencies, said: ‘I’ve heard some talk 
of starving us into submission, but they’ll 
have to puta blockade on the mullet be- 
fore they can do this.” A little boy 
approached Midshipman Woodward, and 
with a wistful air, and beseeching tone, 
said ‘Oh, Mister, if you will only bring 
me one handful of coffee, ll give you 
any thing—'lasses, sugar, or anything!’ 
An old man made a similar. proposal to 
Mr. Freeman, who asked him if they 
were short of anything, to which he made 
answer: ‘My God, we are short of 
everything. I haven't tasted coffee or 
tea these four months.’ He added, ‘If 
you like, I’ll show you some of the stuff 
we use for tea,’ and going off, soon re- 
turned with a bunch of dry herbage— 
large leaves on the stalk, which grows 
near the ground, and resembles oak 
leaves.” 

General Butler, after various delays, 
having completed his preparations, em- 
barked at Boston on the 25th February, 
1862, in the United States steam tran- 
sport Mississippi, with 1,400 troops, 
to join the remaining land forces intend- 





were to assemble at Ship island. Eight 
days after sailing, the steamer ran 
aground on Frying-pan shoals, off Wil- 
mington, N. C., from which desperate 
situation she was fortunately rescued by 
Commander O. 8. Glisson, who happened 
to be at hand with the United States 
steamer Mount Vernon. Assistance was 
given in hauling; the vessel was light- 
ened by throwing over a portion of her 
freight ; three hundred of the troops on 
board were removed to the Mount Ver- 
non. When she was thus got off the shoal, 
the troops were again placed on board, 
and the Mississippi proceeded on her 
voyage. At the end of March, General 
Butler had at his command at Ship island 
about 14,000 men, ready to take part in 
the projected operations against New 
Orleans. The force consisted of the 12th, 
13th, 14th, and 15th Maine regiments, 
the 8th New Hampshire, the 9th, 12th, 
and 13th Connecticut, the 26th, 30th, 
and 31st Massachusetts, and the 7th and 
8th Vermont, with five batteries of field 
artillery, and three companies of Massa- 
chusetts cavalry unattached. There 
were also three western regiments from 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. They 
were all new troops, and more than half 
of them had been raised by General But- 
ler within the previous three months. 
The entire number of troops assigned by 
the departmeut to General Butler’s ex- 
pedition for the capture and occupation 
of New Orleans, was eighteen thousand. 


In the middle of April, eight thousand of — 


these troops, all for which there was 
transportation, were embarked for the 
Mississippi to codperate with the naval 
movement of Captain Farragut, who, ar- 
riving from Hampton roads at Ship island 
on the 20th of February, had superseded 
Flag-Officer McKean in the command of 


the Western Gulf blockading squadron. 


Captain David Glascoe Farragut, to 
whom this important work was entrust- 
ed, was a native of Tennessee. Entering 
the navy asa midshipman in the war of 


ed for the conquest of New Orleans, who | 1812, at the age of eleven, he was with 
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Commodore Porter in the remarkable 
cruise of the Essex in the Pacific, partici- 
pating in the memorable action which 
closed the history of this vessel in the 
harbor of Valparaiso. He had subse- 
quently been engaged in the various du- 
ties of our naval officers in active service, 
at sea and at home, visiting different 
parts of the world, and had of late, for 
several years, command of the steam 
sloop-of- war Brooklyn, of the home 
squadron. When he was ordered, in 
January, 1862, to the Gulf of Mexico, he 
was informed by Secretary Welles that 
there would be joined to his squadron a 
fleet of bomb-vessels and armed steamers 
under command of Commander David D. 
Porter, the youngest son of his old friend 
the captain of the Essex, an officer who, 
for more than thirty years, had been ac- 
tively employed in the naval service of 
his country. With this important aid, 
Captain Farragut was ordered to proceed 
to “‘ the great object in view—the certain 
capture of the city of New Orleans. 
Destroy the armed barriers (was the lan- 
guage of the Secretary) which these de- 
luded people have raised up against the 
power of the United States government, 
and shoot down those who war against 
the Union ; but cultivate with cordiality 
the first returning reason which is sure 
to follow your success.”* In pursuance 
of these directions, in the beginning of 
April, Commodore Farragut having as- 
sembled his forces, entered the Missis- 
sippi river, encountering some consider- 
able difficulties and delays in getting 
the larger steamers of his command, the 


Mississippi and Pensacola, over the bar 


of the river. More than a fortnight was 
spent in this labor. At last, on the 8th 
of April, the work was accomplished ; 
Porter’s bomb flotilla was ordered up, 
and General Butler received instructions 
to forward his land forces. Serious work 
was evidently expected. In the general 
orders issued by Commodore Farragut 
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*Gideon Welles to Flag-Ouificer Farragut. Navy De- 
partment, Jan. 20, 1862. 


for the government of the squadron, after 
particular directions had been given, it 
was enjoined upon the officers: ‘‘ You 
must be prepared to execute all those 
duties to which you have been so long 
trained in the navy without having the 
opportunity of practicing. I expect every 
vessel’s crew to be well exercised at 
their guns, because it is required by the 
regulations of the service, and it is usually 
the first object of our attention ; but they 
must be equally well trained for stopping 
shot holes and extinguishing fire. Hot and 
cold shot will, no doubt, be freely dealt 
to us, and there must be stout hearts 
and quick hands to extinguish the one 
and stop the holes of the other.” 

The prospect of meeting such obstacles 
as the rebels had interposed for the de- 
fence of their chief city was indeed for- 
midable. The previous encounter of the 
Union squadron at the passes of the riv- 
er with the iron-clads and fire-ships of 
Commodore Hollins, had proved the dif- 
ficulty of an undertaking which was now 
a thousand fold enhanced. In addition 
to a large rebel fleet of some twenty 
armed steam rams and gunboats, the ad- 
vancing squadron had ‘to contend with 
the concentrated fire of two powerful 
forts. ‘Their progress was threatened to 
be impeded by a formidable barrier 
thrown across the river, holding the ves- 
sels of the fleet immediately within range 
of the enemy’s guns. Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, respectively on the right and 
left bank of the river, about twenty-five 
miles above its mouth, and seventy-five 
from New Orleans, were situated at a 
bend of the stream, three quarters of a 
mile distant from each other. The arm- 
ament which they possessed at the time 
of their seizure from the United States 
government had been greatly strengthen- 
ed by the addition of heavy improved 
artillery, and now numbered one hundred 
and twenty-six guns of long range and 
heavy calibre. Fort Jackson, the most 
important of the two works, and the first 
to be encountered, was a regular pentag- 
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‘ onal bastioned fortification, with an out- 
side water battery, mounting seventy- 
five guns in all, including thirty-three 
32-pounders on the main parapet. Three 
of the guns were rifled, and twenty-four 
were protected by casemates.* Fort 
St. Philip consisted of a main work with 
two batteries attached, fully commanding 
the bend of the stream. A strong chain 
was extended across the river, here half 
a mile wide, buoyed by eight hulks from 
fifty to eighty yards apart. Within these 
defences the rebel fleet was gathered, in- 
cluding the steam ram Manassas—a spe- 
cies of “ turtle,” or rounded iron-plated 
vessel, armed with a single 60-pounder, 
and a long iron point at her bows beneath 
the water, and the Louisiana, a for- 
midable iron-covered battery, of great 
size and heavy armament, upon which 
much reliance was placed for the defence 
of the city. There were also various 
gunboats, and several vessels prepared 
as fire ships, to carry terror and devas- 
tation into the ranks of the assailants. 
The general command of the coast de- 
‘fences was in the hands of Brigadier- 
General Johnson K. Duncan, a native of 
Pennsylvania, and graduate of West 
Point, who, after reaching the rank of 
1st Lieutenant in the 3d artillery, had 
resigned in 1858, and at the breaking 
out of the insurrection had entered the 
Confederate service. The rebel troops 
at New Orleans, numbering several 
thousand, were under command of Gen. 
Mansfield Lovell, a native of the District 
of Columbia, and also a graduate of West 
Point. He had served in the Mexican 
war as aid to General Quitman, whose 
plans for the acquisition of Cuba he sub- 
sequently warmly entered into, resign- 
ing, with his friend Gustavus W. Smith, 
of the engineers, his rank in the army to 
enter upon that proposed expedition. 
Both officers were attracted to the South- 
ern cause, and at an early period of the 
war were placed in responsible positions 


* Report of Joseph Harris. U.S. Coast Survey, May 
4, 1862. 
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in the rebel service. The Union forces 
destined for the attack consisted of Com- 
modore Farragut’s fleet, composed of 
seventeen steamships and gunboats ; 
Commodore Porter’s mortar fleet of 
twenty-one sailing vessels, with seven 
steamers of light draught, and the troops 
under General Butler in the transports, 
of which two only were steamers. A 
careful reconnoissance of the river to the 
vicinity of the forts was made by Fleet 
Captain H. H. Bell, on the 28th of March. 
He drew the fire of the enemy’s guns, 
estimated their range, and made a satis- 
factory observation of the position and 
structure of the hulks and chain. 

On the 16th of April, full supplies of 
coal and ammunition having arrived, and 
all preparations being completed, Com- 
modore Farragut ascended the river with 
the fleet. The mortar flotilla, which it 
was intended should commence opera- 
tions, was, after a careful survey of the 
region, placed in position by Commodore 
Porter on the right bank of the river, in 
line under the lee of a thick wood closely 
interwoven with vines, the foremost ves- 
sel at a distance of 2,850 yards from 
Fort Jackson. The intervening trees in 
that direction, for a distance of three 
hundred yards, presented an impenetra- 
ble mass through which no shot could 
pass. To add still further to the protec- 
tion of this bombarding fleet, Commodore 
Porter caused the masts of the vessels 
‘to be dressed off with bushes, to make 
them invisible to the enemy, and inter- 
mingle with the thick forest of trees and 
matted vines behind which they were 
placed, an arrangement which proved to 
be an admirable one, for never once 
during the bombardment was one of the 
vessels seen from the forts, though their 
approximate position was known. As 
the bushes were blown away during the 
bombardment they were renewed, and 
the masts and ropes kept covered from 
view.”* Fire was regularly opened from 
the mortar batteries on the 18th upon 


es 
* Official Report of Commodore Porter, April 30, 1862. 
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Fort Jackson, each vessel firing every 


ten minutes. The enemy responded with | 
'seen the commanders and crews lying 


spirit and with effect. Two of the mor- 
tar boats being penetrated by shot, and 
one of the divisions which had been 
placed by the shore opposite the fort be- 
ing compelled to retire a short distance, 
while several gunboats were sent to 
divert the fire of the foe. In the after- 
noon, however, the citadel, a structure 
of brick and wood in the centre of the 
fort, was set on fire, and a quantity of 
clothing and stores in it destroyed. 
1,400 shells were fired on this first day 
of the bombardment. The second day 
one of the mortar boats was sunk by a 
rifle shell from the fort, while some offi- 
cers’ quarters in the fort were set fire to. 
The next night Captain Bell was sent 
with an apparatus of electrical batteries 
and petards, accompanied by two gun- 
boats, to break up the chain barrier. 
They advanced under cover of the fire of 
the whole mortar fleet. One of the ves- 
sels, the Pinola, Captain Crosby, carried 
the operator, who planted his petard but 
failed to explode it in consequence of the 
breaking of the wires. The other gun- 
boat, the Itasca, Lieutenant Command- 
ing Caldwell, grappled one of the hulks, 
and was driven with it by force of the 
current on the shore, a position from 
which she was extricated by her consort 
which had removed a portion of the chain, 
effectually broken the line of the ob- 
structions, and opened a passage for the 
Union fleet. On the third and fourth 
days the mortar practice was somewhat 
interrupted by the necessary delay in 
sending for fresh ammunition. On the 
fifth the fire from the fort was quite an- 
noying, as it obtained the range of the 


bombarding vessels. During all this time 


the latter were constantly at work. To 
avoid fatigue, as far as possible, Commo- 
dore Porter divided the divisions into 
watches of four hours each, firing from 
one division about 168 times a watch, or 
altogether, during the 24 hours, 1,500 
shell. ‘ This,” says he, ‘‘I found rested 
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the crews, and produced more accurate 
firing. Overcome with fatigue, I had 


fast asleep on deck, with a mortar on 
board the vessel next to them thunder- 
ing away, and shaking everything around 
them like an earthquake. The windows 
were broken at the Balize, thirty miles 
distant.” During this bombardment the 
five fire rafts were sent down the river 
by the enemy. They were readily, how- 
ever, turned aside from the vessels of the 
fleet, except in one single instance, when 
from the force of the wind and current 
two of the gunboats suffered somewhat in 
a collision, and being dragged across the 
bows of the Mississippi. Having kept 
up this few @enfer for three days with- 
out silencing the fire of the fort, Commo- 
dore Porter was inclined to despair of 
taking it, and, indeed, as he himself tells 
us, ‘‘ began to lose his confidence in mor- 
tars,” when a deserter presented himself 
with such an account of the havoc in the 
fort, that ‘‘he went to work with renew- 
ed vigor, and never flagged to the last.” 
For six days this uninterrupted destruc- 
tive mortar firing was continued, when 
Commodore Farragut, on the 25d, re- 
solved, according to a plan he had pre- 
viously formed, to advance with his fleet 
the following night, with the intention of 
passing the forts, and proceeding at once 
to the capture of New Orleans. Lieu- 
tenant Caldwell was again sent up early 
in the night to make an examination of 
the passage through the obstructions 
which he had previously opened. He 
discharged this duty while the enemy 
were sending down fire rafts, and by 
means of their watch fires on shore, 
directing the fire of their guns against 
him. He accomplished his purpose, 
however, without injury, and signal- 
ed that the passage was still clear. 
Every preparation had now been made 
by Commodore Farragut for the impend- 
ing movement. He had, indeed, taken 
extraordinary precautions to divert, as 
far as possible, danger from his fleet in 
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their perilous enterprise. ‘‘ Every ves- 
sel,” says he in his official report, ‘‘ was 


as well prepared as the ingenuity of her 


commander and officers could suggest, 
both for the preservation of life and of 
the vessel, and, perhaps, there is not on 
record such a display of ingenuity as has 
been evinced in this little squadron. The 
first was by the engineer of the Rich- 
mond, Mr. Moore, by suggesting that the 
sheet cables be stopped up and down on 
the sides in the line of the engines, which 
was immediately adopted by all the ves- 
sels. Then each commander made his 
own arrangements for stopping the shot 
from penetrating the boilers or machinery 
that might come in forward or abaft, by 
hammocks, coal, bags of ashes, bags of 
sand, clothes bags, and, in fact, every 
device imaginable. The bulwarks were 
lined with hammocks by some, by splin- 
ter nettings made with ropes by others. 
Some rubbed their vessels over with 
mud, to make their ships less visible, and 
some whitewashed their decks, to make 
things more visible by night during the 
fight. In the afternoon I visited each 
ship, in order to know positively that 
each commander understood my orders 
for the attack, and to see that all was in 
readiness. I had looked to their efficien- 
cy before. Every one appeared to un- 
derstand their orders well, and looked 
forward to the conflict with firmness, but 
with anxiety, as it was to be in the night, 
or at two o'clock, A. Mm.” 

According to a previous general order, 
Commodore Farragut’s fleet was arranged 
in two divisions, to each of which was 
assigned six gunboats. The command of 
the first division, embracing the Cayuga, 
Lieutenant Commanding N. B. Harri- 
son, the Oneida, Commander Lee, the 
Varuna, Commander Charles 8. Boggs, 
the Katahdin,. Lieutenant Commanding 
G. H. Preble, the Kineo, Lieutenant 
Commanding George M. Ransom, and the 
Wissahickon, Lieutenant Commanding 
A.N. Smith, was given to Captain The- 
odorus Bailey, an officer of the United 








States navy, a native of New York, who 
had entered the service as a midshipman 
in 1818, and had been constantly em- 
ployed in its various duties abroad and 
at home. His division acted in concert 
with the ships Mississippi, Commander 
M. Smith, and the Pensacola, Captain 
Henry W. Morris. Captain Bell was 
given the command of the 2d division 
of gunboats, including the Sciota, Lieu- 
tenant Commanding Donaldson, the Ivi- 
quois, Commander De Camp, the Ken- 
nebec, Lieutenant Commanding John 
H. Russell, the Pinola, Lieutenant Com- 
manding Crosby, the Itasca, Lieutenant 
Commanding C. H. B. Caldwell, the 
Winona, Lieutenant Commanding Ed- 
ward T. Nichols. In conjunction with 
this division of gunboats were the ships 
Hartford, Commander Richard Wain- 
wright, the Brooklyn, Captain T. T. 
Craven, and the Richmond, Commander 
Alden. The Hartford was the flag-ship 
of Commodore Farragut, to whose official 
report of the action which ensued we now 
direct our attention. 

“At about five minutes of two o’clock, 
A. M., April 24, signal was made to get 
under way (two ordinary red lights, so 
as not to attract the attention of the en- 
emy), but owing to the great difficulty 
in purchasing their anchors, the Pensa- 
cola and some of the other vessels were 
not under way until half-past three. We 
then advanced in two columns, Captain 
Bailey leading the right in the gunboat 
Cayuga, Lieutenant Commanding Harri- 
son, he having been assigned to the first 
division of gunboats, which was to attack 
Fort St. Philip, in conjunction with the 
2d division of ships, and the Hartford, 
the left ; Fleet-Captain Bell leading the 
2d division of gunboats in the Sciota ; 
Lieutenant Commanding Donaldson to 
assist the first division of ships to attack 
Fort Jackson. The enemy’s lights, while 
they discovered us to them, were, at the 
same time guides to us. We soon passed 
the barrier chains, the right column tak- 
ing Fort St. Philip, and the left Fort 
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Jackson. The fire became general, the 
smoke dense, and we had nothing to aim 
at but the flash of their guns; it was 
very difficult to distinguish friends from 
foes. Captain Porter had, by arrange- 
ment, moved up toa certain point on the 
Fort Jackson side with his gunboats, and 
T had assigned the same post to Captain 
Swartwout, in the Portsmouth, to engage 
the water batteries to the southward and 
eastward of Fort Jackson, while his mor- 
tar vessels poured a terrific fire of shells 
into it. I discovered a fire raft coming 
down upon us, and in attempting to avoid 
it ran the ship on shore, and the ram 
Manassas, which I had not seen, lay on 
the opposite of it, and pushed it down 
upon us. Our ship was soon on fire half 
way up to her tops, but we backed off, 
and through the good organization of our 
fire department, and the great exertions 
of Captain Wainwright and his first lieu- 
tenant, officers and crew, the fire was 
extinguished. In the meantime our bat- 
tery was never silent, but poured in its 
missiles of death into Fort St. Philip, op- 
posite to which we had got by this time, 
and it was silenced, with the exception 
of a gun now and then. By this time 
the enemy’s gunboats, some thirteen in 


number, besides two iron-clad rams, the. 


Manassas and Louisiana, had become 
more visible. We took them in hand, 
and in the course of a short time destroy- 
ed eleven of them. We were now fairly 
past the forts, and the victory was ours ; 
but still here and there a gunboat making 
resistance. Two of them had attacked 
the Varuna, which vessel, by her greater 
speed, was much in advance of us ; they 
ran into her and caused.her to sink, but 
not before she had destroyed her adver- 
saries, and their wrecks now lie side by 
side, a monument to the gallantry of Cap- 
tain Boggs, his officers, and crew. It 
was a kind of guerrilla; they were fight- 
ing in all directions. Captains Bailey 
and Bell, who were in command of the 
lst and 2d divisions of gunboats, were 
as active in rendering assistance in every 








Just as 
the scene appeared to be closing, the ram 
Manassas was seen coming up under full 


direction as lay in their power. 


speed to attack us. I directed Captain 
Smith, in the Mississippi, to turn and run 
her down ; the order was instantly obey- 
ed by the Mississippi turning and going 
at her at full speed. Just as we expect- 
ed to see the ram annihilated, when 
within fifty yards of each other, she put 
her helm hard aport, dodged the Missis- 
sippi, and ran ashore. The Mississippi 
poured two broadsides into her, and sent 
her drifting down the river a total wreck. 
Thus closed our morning’s fight.” 

It would be impossible to do justice to 
the merits of this extraordinary engage- 
ment without citing in detail the special 
reports of the several commanders, to 
whose independent action of necessity the 
work was in a great measure committed. 
Indeed, Commodore Farragut candidly 
admits, in his report, that after the or- 
ganization and arrangements had been 
made, and the fight had fairly been en- 
tered upon, ‘‘the density of the smoke 
from guns and fire rafts, the scenes pass- 
ing on board our own ship and around 
us—for it was as if the artillery of Hea- 
ven were playing on the earth—rendered 
it impossible for the flag-officer to see 
how each vessel was conducting itself.” 
He can judge, he adds, only by the 
final results and the special reports from 
the fleet ; ‘‘ but I feel that I can say with 
truth, that it has rarely been the lot of a 
commander to be supported by officers 
of more indomitable courage, or higher 
professional merit.” 

The report of Capt Bailey, second in 
command, on board the Cayuga, which 
led the column on the right, like the 
other official statements of this adventu- 
rous affair, is a spirited sailor’s docu- 
ment, impressed with a certain zest of 
the new situation. ‘‘ We led off,” he re- 
ports to Flag-Officer Farragut, “at two 
A. M., in accordance with your signal, 
and steered directly up stream, edging a 
little to starboard, in order to give room 
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ENCOUNTER WITH THE MANASSAS. 


for your division. I was followed by the 
Pensacola in fine style, the remainder of 
my division following in regular and 
compact order. We were scarcely above 
the boom when we were discovered, and 
Jackson and St. Philip opened upon us. 
We could bring no gun to bear, but 
steered directly on. We were struck 
from stem to stern. At length we were 
close up with St. Philip, when we open- 
ed with grape and canister. Scarcely 
were we above the line of fire, when we 
found ourselves attacked by the rebel 
fleet of gunboats. This was hot but more 
congenial work. Two large steamers 
now attempted to board, one on our star- 
board bow, the other astern ; a third on 
our starboard beam. The 11-inch Dahl- 
gren being trained on this fellow, we fired 
at a range of thirty yards. The effect 
was very destructive; he immediately 
steered in shore, ran aground, and burnt 
himself up. The Parrott gun on the fore- 
castle drove off one on the bow, while 
we prepared to repel boarders, so close 
was our remaining enemy. About this 
time Boggs and Lee came dashing in, and 
made a finish of the rebel boats—eleven 
in all.” 

Fleet-Captain Bell, on board the Sciota, 
the flag-officer’s division on the left, re- 
ports having run safely through the bat- 
teries of the forts and rebel steamers 
when two of the latter were set fire to 
and burned by Captain Donaldson. De- 
laying to take possession of another which 
had surrendered, and which was found to 
be fast ashore, the Sciota was brought 
within half a mile of the ram Manassas, 
when Captain Bell had the satisfaction to 
witness ‘‘the decided manner in which 
the noble old steamship Mississippi, 
Commander Melancthon Smith, met that 
pigmy monster. The Mississippi made 
at her, but the Manassas sheered off to 
avoid the collision, and landed on the 
shore, when her crew escaped over her 
roof into the swamp. The Mississippi 
pelted her meanwhile with her heavy 
guns. After a while she slipped off the 
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bank, and was last seen by some of the 
officers floating down the stream, passing 
the Mississippi without smoke-stack. I 
counted nine of the enemy’s steamers of 
all kinds destroyed ; all but two being 
well armed on the bow and stern.” 
Captain Craven records an adventure 
of his steam sloop Brooklyn with this 
famous ram, which, certainly, during her 
short career in this engagement, display- 
ed a wonderful activity. At the begin- 
ning of the action, the Brooklyn, in the 
darkness and smoke, was entangled with 
the hulks and rafts of the chain barrier, 
when she fell athwart the stream, her 
bow grazing the shore, and in this situa- 
tion was exposed to a pretty severe fire 
from Fort St. Philip. Escaping this dan- 
ger she resumed her course, when, in the 
humorous and graphic language of her 
commander, ‘‘she was feebly butted by 
the celebrated ram Manassas. She came 
butting into our starboard gangway, first 
firing from her trap-door, when within 
about ten feet of the ship, directly to- 
wards our smoke-stack, her shot enter- 
ing about five feet above the water-line 
and lodging in the sand-bags which pro- 
tected our steam-drum. I had discover- 
ed this queer-looking gentleman while 
forcing my way over the barricade, lying 
close into the bank, and when he made 
his appearance the second time I was so 
close to him that he had not an opportu- 
nity to get up his full speed, and his 
efforts to damage me were completely 
frustrated, our chain armor proving a 
perfect protection to our sides. He soon 
slid off, and disappeared in the darkness. 
A few moments thereafter, being all the 
time under a raking fire from Fort Jack- 
son, I was attacked by a large rebel 
steamer. Our port broadside, at the 
short distance of only fifty or sixty 
yards, completely finished him, setting 
him on fire almost instantaneously. Still 
groping my way in the dark, or under 
the black cloud of smoke from the fire 
raft, I suddenly found myself abreast of 
St. Philip, and so close that the leads- 
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man in the starboard chains gave the 
soundings ‘thirteen feet, sir.’ As we 
could bring all our guns to bear, for a few 
moments we poured in grape and canis- 
ter, and I had the satisfaction of com- 
pletely silencing that work before I left 
it—my men in the tops witnessing, in 
the flashing of their bursting schrapnells, 
the enemy running like sheep for more 
comfortable quarters. After passing the 
forts we engaged several of the enemy’s 
gunboats ; and, being at short range— 
generally from sixty toa hundred yards 
—the effects of our broadsides must have 
been terrific. This ship was under fire 
about one hour and a half. We lost eight 
men killed, and had twenty-six wound- 
ed, and our damages from the enemy’s 
shot and shell are severe.” 

The fortunes of the Varuna, and the 
gallant exploits of her crew, are among 
the most heroic incidents of the: day. 
The vessel was lost, indeed, but not until 
a number of the enemy’s fleet had been 
destroyed by her, and as she sank, her 
guns were fought level with the water. 
This is the official report of her share in 
the action of the morning, from the pen of 
her commander, Captain Boggs, a native 
of New Brunswick, and a nephew of the 
celebrated Captain Lawrence of the Ches- 
apeake. He had been long employed in 
the navy, having entered the service in 
1826. ‘‘ After passing the batteries,” 
says he, ‘‘ finding my vessel amid a nest 
of rebel steamers, I started ahead, deliv- 
ering her fire, both starboard and port, 
at every one that she passed. The first 
on her starboard beam that received her 


fire appeared to be crowded with troops. 


Her boiler was exploded, and she drifted 
to the shore. In like manner three other 
vessels, one of them a gunboat, was driven 
ashore in flames, and afterwards blew up. 
At six a. M. the Varuna was attacked by 
the Morgan, iron-clad about the bow, 
commanded by Beverly Kennon, an ex- 
naval officer. This vessel raked us along 
the port gangway, killing four and wound- 
ing nine of the crew, butting the Varuna 











on the quarter, and again on the star- 
board side. I managed to get three 


_8-inch shells into her abaft her armor, as 


also several shots from the after rifled 
gun, when she dropped out of action par- 
tially disabled. While still engaged with 
her, another rebel steamer, iron-clad, 
with a prow under water, struck us in 
the port gangway, doing considerable 
damage. Our shot glanced from her 
bow. She backed off for another blow, 
and struck again in the same place, 
crushing in the side; but by going ahead 
fast, the concussion drew her bow around, 
and I was able, with the port guns, to give 
her while close alongside, five 8-inch shells 
abaft her armor. This settled her, and 
drove her ashore in flames. Finding the 
Varuna sinking, I ran her into the bank, 
let go the anchor, and tied up to the trees. 
During all this time the guns were active- 
ly at work crippling the Morgan, which 
was making feeble efforts to get up steam. 
The fire was kept up until the water was 
over the gun-trucks, when I turned my 
attention to getting the wounded and 
crew out of the vessel. The Oneida, 
Captain Lee, seeing the condition of the 
Varuna, had rushed to her assistance, 
but I waived her on, and the Morgan 
surrendered to her, the vessel in flames. 
I have since learned that over fifty of 
her crew were killed and wounded, and 
she was set on fire by her commander, 
who burned his wounded with his vessel. 
I cannot award too much praise to the 
officers and crew of the Varuna for the 
noble manner in which they supported 
me, and their coolness under such ex- 
citing circumstances, particularly when 
extinguishing fire, having been set on fire 
twice during the action by shells. In 
fifteen minutes from the time the Varu- 
na was struck she was on the bottom, 
with only her top-gallant forecastle out 
of the water. The officers and crew lost 
everything they possessed, no one think- 
ing of leaving his station until driven 
thence by the water.” We might cite 
other details of the rapid series of actions 
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which ended in the discomfiture of the 
rebel fleet, but referring the reader for 
full particulars to the ample record pub- 
lished by the government, must proceed 
with Flag-Officer Farragut in his ascent 
of the river. Resuming his report at this 
period of the day’s work, we are told: 
‘Captain Bailey, who had preceded me 
up to the quarantine station, had cap- 
tured the Chalmette regiment, Colonel 
Szymanski ; and not knowing what to do 
with them, as every moment was a great 
loss to me, I paroled both officers and 
men, ‘and took away all their arms, mu- 
nitions of war, and public property, and 
ordered them to remain where they were 
until the next day. I sent some of the 
gunboats to precede me up the river, to 
cut the telegraph wire in different places. 
It now became me to look around for my 


little fleet, and to my regret I found that 


three were missing—the Itasca, Winona, 
and Kennebeck. Various were the spec- 
ulations as to their fate, whether they 
had been sunk on the passage or had put 
back. I therefore determined immediate- 
ly to send Captain Boggs, whose vessel 
was now sunk, through the Quarantine 
bayou, around to Commodore Porter, 
telling him of our safe arrival, and to de- 
mand the surrender of the forts, and to 
endeavor to get some tidings of the miss- 
ing vessels. I also sent a dispatch by 
him to General Butler, informing him 
that the way was clear for him to land 
his forces through the Quarantine bayou, 
in accordance with previous arrange- 
ments ; and that I should leave gunboats 
there to protect him against the enemy, 
who, I now perceived, had three or four 
gunboats left at the forts—the Louisiana, 
an iron-clad battery of sixteen guns, the 
McCrea, very similar in appearance to 
one of our gunboats, and armed very 
much in the same way, the Defiance, and 
a river steamer transport. 

“We then proceeded up to New Or- 
leans, leaving the Wissahicon, and Kineo 
to protect the landing of the general’s 
troops. Owing to the slowness of some 








of the vessels, and our want of knowledge 
of the river, we did not reach the Eng- 
lish turn until about half-past ten a. M. 
on the 25th ; but all the morning I had 
seen abundant evidence of the panic 
which had seized the people in New Or- 
leans. Cotton-loaded ships on fire came 
floating down, and working implements 
of every kind, such as are used in ship- 
yards. ‘The destruction of property was 
awful. We soon descried the new earth- 
work forts on the old lines on both shores. 
We now formed, and advanced in the 
same order, two lines, each line taking 
its respective work. Captain Bailey was 
still far in advance, not having noticed 
my signal for close order, which was to 
enable the slow vessels to come up. 
They opened on hima galling fire, which 
caused us to run up to his rescue ; this 
gave them the advantage of a raking fire 
on us for upwards of a mile, with some 
twenty guns, while we had but two 
9-inch guns on our forecastle to reply to 
them. It was not long, however, before 
we were enabled to bear away and give 
the forts a broadside of shells, shrapnell, 
and grape, the Pensacola at the same 
time passing up and giving a tremendous 
broadside of the same kind to the star- 
board fort; and by the time we could 
reload, the Brooklyn, Captain Craven, 
passed handsomely between us and the 
battery and delivered her broadside, and 
shut us out. By this time the other ves- 
sels had gotten up, and ranged in one 
after another, delivering their broadsides 
in spiteful revenge for their ill-treatment 
of the little Cayuga. The forts were 
silenced, and those who could run were 
running in every direction. We now 
passed up to the city and anchored im- 
mediately in front of it, and I sent Cap- 
tain Bailey on shore to demand the sur- 
render of it from the authorities, to 
which the mayor replied that the city 
was under martial law, and that he had 
no authority. General Lovell, who was 
present, stated that he should deliver up 
nothing, but in order to free the city 
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from embarrassment, he would restore 
the city authorities and retire with his 
troops, which he did. I then seized all 
the steamboats and sent them down to 
quarantine for General Butler’s forces. 
Among the number of these boats is the 
famous. Tennessee, which our blockaders 
have been so long watching, but which, 
you will perceive, never got out. 

“The levee of New Orleans was one 
scene of desolation. Ships, steamers, 
cotton, coal, ete., were all in one common 
blaze, and our ingenuity was much taxed 
to avoid the floating conflagration. I 
neglected to mention my having good in- 
formation respecting the iron-clad rams 
which they were building. I sent Cap- 
tain Lee up to seize the principal one; 
the ‘ Mississippi,” which was to be the 
terror of these seas, and no doubt would 
have been to a great extent; but she 
soon came floating by us all in flames, 
and passed down the river. Another 
was sunk immediately in front of the 
custom-house ; others were building in 
Algiers, just begun. I next went above 
the city eight miles to Carrolton, where I 
learned there were two other forts; but 
the panic had gone before me. I found 
the guns spiked, and the carriages in 
flames. The first work on the right 
reaches from the Mississippi nearly over 
to Pontchartrain, and has twenty-nine 
guns ; the one on the left had six guns, 
from which Commander Lee took some 
fifty barrels of powder, and completed 
the destruction of the gun-carriages, ete. 
A mile higher up there were two other 
earthworks, but not yet armed. We 
discovered here, fastened to the right 
bank of the river, one of the most hercu- 
lean labors I have ever seen—a raft and 
chain to extend across the river to pre- 
vent Foote’s gunboats from descending. 
It is formed by placing three immense 
logs of not less than three or four feet in 
diameter, and some thirty feet long ; to 
the centre one or two inch chain is at- 
tached, running lengthwise the raft, and 
the three logs and chain are then frap- 











ped together by chains from one-half to 
one inch, three or four layers, and there 
are ninety-six of these lengths composing 
the raft; it is at least three-quarters of 
a mile long. 

“On the evening of the 29th Captain 
Bailey arrived from below, with the erat- 
ifying intelligence that the forts had sur- 
rendered to Commander Porter, and had 
delivered up all public property, and 
were being paroled ; and that the navy 
had been made to surrender uncondition- 
ally, as they had conducted themselves 
with bad faith, burning and sinking their 
vessels while a flag of truce was flying, 
and the forts negotiating for their sur- 
render, and the Louisiana, their great 
iron-clad battery, blown up almost along- 
side of the vessel where they were nego- 
tiating ; hence their officers were not pa- 
roled, but sent home to be treated ac- 
cording to the judgment of the govern- 
ment. General Butler came up the 
same day, and arrangements were made 
for bringing up his troops. I sent on 
shore and hoisted the American flag on 
the custom-house, and hauled down the 
Louisiana State flag from the city hall, as 
the mayor had avowed that there was no 
man in New Orleans who dared to haul 
it down; and my own convictions are 
that if such an individual could have 
been found he would have been assassin- 
ated.” 

Commander Porter, to whom the cap- 
ture of the forts was left by Flag-officer 
Farragut, gives us a particular and most 
interesting account of his proceedings. 
‘Immediately on the passage of the 
ships,” says he, ‘‘I sent Lieutenant Com- 
manding Guest up with a flag of truce, 
demanding the surrender of the forts. 
The flag of truce was fired on, but apol- 
ogized for afterwards. The answer was, 
‘The demand is inadmissible.’ Giving 


the men that day to rest, I prepared to 
fill up the vessels with ammunition and 
commence the bombardment again. Hay- 
ing in the meantime heard from Flag- 
Officer Farragut that he had safely pass- 
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ed the batteries, I determined to make 
another attempt on these deluded people 
in the forts to make them surrender, and 
save the further effusion of blood. Flag- 
Officer Farragut had unknowingly left a 
troublesome force in his rear, consisting 
of four steamers and a powerful steam 
battery of 4,000 tons and 16 heavy guns, 
all protected by the forts. I did not know 
in what condition the battery was, only 
we had learned that she had come down 
the night before, ready prepared to wipe 
out our whole fleet. If the enemy count- 
ed so surely on destroying our whole 
fleet with her, it behooved me to be pru- 
dent, and not let the mortar vessels be 
sacrificed like the vessels at Norfolk. I 
commenced, then, a bombardment on the 
iron-clad battery, supposing it lay close 
under Fort Jackson, and also set the 
vessels to work throwing shells into Fort 


Jackson again, to let them know that we 


were still taking care of them; but there 
was no response: the fight had all been 
taken out of them. I sent the mortar 
vessels below to refit and prepare for 
sea, as also to prevent them from being 
driven from their position in case the 
iron battery came out to attack them. I 
felt sure that the steamers alone could 
manage the battery. Six of the schoon- 
ers I ordered to proceed immediately to 
the rear of Fort Jackson, and blockade 
all the bayous, so that the garrison could 
not escape or obtain supplies. I sent the 


Miami and Sachem to the rear of Fort 


St. Philip, to assist in landing troops. 
These vessels all appeared at their desti- 
nation at the same time, and when morn- 
ing broke the enemy found himself hem- 
med in on all sides. It was a military 
necessity that we should have the forts. 
Our squadron was cut off from coal, pro- 
visions and ammunition; our soldiers 
had but little chance to get to New Or- 
leans threngh shallow bayous ; the ene- 
my in the city would hesitate to surren- 
der while the forts held out ; communi- 
cation was cut off between them, and 
neither party knew what the other was 
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willing to do. So I demanded a surren- 
der again, through Lieutenant Command- 
ing Guest, offering to let them retain 
their side-arms, and engage not to serve 
against the United States during the re- 
bellion until regularly exchanged, pro- 
vided they would honorably deliver up, 
undamaged, the forts, guns, muskets, 
provisions, and all munitions of war, the 
vessels under the guns of the fort, and 
all other public property. The answer 
was civil, and hopes were held out that, 
after being instructed by the authorities 
of New Orleans, they would surrender. 
In the meantime their men became dis- 
satisfied at being so surrounded ; they 
had no hope of longer holding out with 
any chance of success, and gave signs of 
insubordination. 

‘On the 28th a flag of truce came 
on board the Harriet Lane, propos- 
ing to surrender Jackson and St. Phil- 
ip on the terms proposed, and I im- 
mediately proceeded to the forts, with 
the steamers Westfield, Winona, and 
Kennebec in company, and sent a boat 
for General Duncan and Lieutenant- 





Colonel Higgins, and such persons as 
they might see fit to bring with them. 
These persons came on board, and pro- 
ceeding to the cabin of the Harriet Lane, 
the capitulation was drawn up and sign- 
ed. The- officers late commanding the 
forts informed me that the vessels would 
not be included in the capitulation, as 
they (the military) had nothing to do 
with the naval officers, and were in no 
way responsible for their acts. 
was evidently a want of unanimity be- 
tween the different branches of the rebel 
service. Lafterwards found out that great 
ill-feeling existed, the naval commander 
having failed, in the opinion of the mili- 
tary, to codperate with the forts ; the true 
state of the case being that they were 
both sadly beaten, and each laid the 
blame on the other. While engaged in 
the capitulation, an officer came below 
and informed me that the iron floating 
battery (the Louisiana) had been set on 


There . 















‘She had been brought down from New | 
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fire by two steamers which had been ly- | 
ing alongside of her. This was a mag- 
nificent iron steam floating battery of | 
four thousand tons, and mounting sixteen 
heavy guns, and perfectly shot-proof. 


Orleans the day before, and on it the | 
hopes of their salvation seemed to de- 
pend. I was in hopes of saving this ves- 
sel as a prize, for she would have been 
so materially useful to us in all future 
operations on the coast, her batteries 
and strength being sufficient to silence 
any fort here, aided by the other vessels. 
Seeing her lying so quiet, with colors 
down, and the two steamers under our 
guns, I never dreamed for a moment that 
they had not surrendered. ‘The forts and 
ourselves had flags of truce flying, and I 
could not make any movement without 
violating the honor of the United. States, 
and interrupting the capitulation which 
was being drawn up. The burning of the 
vessels was done so quietly that no one 
suspected it until the battery was in a 
blaze. I merely remarked to the com- 
manders of the forts that the act was in 
no way creditable to the rebel command- 
er. The reply was, ‘we are not respon- 
sible for the acts of these naval officers.’ 
We proceeded with the conference, and 
while so engaged an officer came to in- 
form me that the iron-clad battery was 
all in flames and drifting down on us, 
having burnt the ropes that had fastened 
her to the bank. I inquired of the late 
commanders of the forts if they knew if 
the guns were loaded, or if she had much 
powder on board. The answer was, ‘I 
presume so, but we know nothing about 
the naval matters here.’ At this moment | 
the guns, being heated, commenced go- 
ing off, with a probability of throwing 
shot and shell amidst friend and foe. I 
did not deign to notice it, further than 
to say to the military officers, ‘if you 
don’t mind the effects of the explosion 
which is soon to come, we can stand it.’ 
If the ever memorable Commander 
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Mitchell calculated to make a stampede 





in the United States vessels by his infa- 
mous act he was mistaken ; none of them 
moved or intended to move, and the 


‘conference was carried on as calmly as 


if nothing else was going on, though 
proper precautions. were taken to keep 
them clear of the burning battery. A 
good Providence, which directs the most 
unimportant events, sent the battery 
off towards Fort St. Philip, and as it 
got abreast of that formidable fort it 
blew up with a force which scattered the 
fragments in all directions, killing one of 
their own men in Fort St. Philip, and 
when the smoke cleared off it was no- 
where to be seen, having sunk imme- 
diately in the deep waters of the Missis- 
sippi. The explosion was terrific, and 
was seen and heard for many miles up 
and down the river. Had it occurred 
near the veseels, it would have destroyed 
every one of them. This, no doubt, was 
the object of the arch-traitor who was 
the instigator of the act. He failed to 
codperate like a man, with his military 
confederates, who looked to the means he 
had at his disposal to save them from 
destruction, and who scorned alike his 
want of courage in not assisting them, as 
well as the unheard of and perfidious act 
which might, ina measure have reflected 
on them. - How different was the course 
of the military commanders, who, though 
engaged in so bad a cause, behaved 
honorably to the end. Every article in 
the fort was delivered up undamaged. 
Nothing was destroyed, either before 
the capitulation, or while the capitu- 
lation was going on, or afterwards. 
The most scrupulous regard was paid 
to their promises. They defended their 
works like men, and had they been 
fighting for the flag under which they 
were born, instead of against it, it would 
have been honor erough for any man to 
have said he had fought by their side. 

‘After the capitulation was signed, I 
sent Commander W. B. Renshaw to Fort 
Jackson, and. Lieutenant Commanding 
Kd. Nicholas to Fort St. Philip, to re- 
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‘receive the unconditional surrender of 
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ceive the surrender of the forts. The 
rebel flag was hauled down and the stars 
and stripes once more floated over the 
property of the United States. The sun 
never shone on a more contented and 
happy looking set of faces than those of 
the prisoners in and about the forts. 
Many of them had not seen their families 
for months, and a large portion had been 
pressed into a service distasteful to them, 
subject to the rigor of a discipline severe 
beyond measure. They were frequently 
exposed to punishments, for slight causes, 
which the human frame could scarcely 
endure, and the men who underwent 
some of the tortures mentioned on a list 
of punishments I have in my possession 
must have been unable afterwards to do 
any duty for months tocome. Instead of 
the downcast countenances of conquered 
people, they emerged from the fort (go- 
ing home on their parole) like a parcel 
of happy school boys in holiday times, 
and no doubt they felt like them also. 
When the flags had been exchanged I 
devoted my attention to Commander 
Mitchell, who was lying a half mile above 
us with three steamers, one of which he 
had scuttled. Approaching him in the 
Harriet Lane, I directed Lieutenant 
Commanding Wainwright to fire a gun 
over him, when he lowered his flag. I 
then sent Lieutenant Commanding Wain- 
wright on board to take possession and 


the party, consisting of fourteen naval 
officers and seven engineers, temporarily 
appointed ; the crew of the iron-clad 
battery consisted of three hundred men 
and two companies of marine artillery, 
nearly all from civil life, and serving 
much against their will, so they said. 
Commander Mitchell and the other.naval 
officers were transferred to the Westfield 
as prisoners of war, and as soon as time 
would allow, the marines and _ sailors 
were sent in one of the captured vessels 
to Flag-Officer Farragut, at New Orleans. 





The captured military officers were sent | 
up to New Orleans on their parole ; and 


thus ended the day on which the great 
Mississippi rejoiced once more in having 
its portals opened to the commerce of the 
world. The backbone of the rebellion 
was broken, and. from the appearance 
and talk of the soldiers we might soon 
hope to see the people united again un- 
der the folds of the flag of the Union. 
While the capitulation was going on I 
sent the steamer Clifton down to bring 
up troops, and when General Phelps 
came up I turned the forts, guns, and 
munitions of war éver to his keeping. 
‘My next step was to visit Forts Jack- 
son and St. Philip. Never in my life 
did I witness such a scene of desolation 
and wreck as the former presented—it 
was ploughed up by the thirteen-inch 
mortars, the bombs had set fire to and 
burnt out all the buildings in and around 
the fort; casemates were crushed and 
were crumbling in, and the only thing 
that saved them were the sand-bags that 
had been sent from New Orleans during 
the bombardment, and when they began 
to feel the effects of the mortars. When 
the communication was cut off between 
them and the city this resource of sand- 
bags could avail them no longer. It was 
useless for them to hold out; a day’s 
bombardment would have finished them ; 
they had no means of repairing damages ; 
the levee had been cut by the thirteen- 
inch bombs in over a hundred places ; 
and the water had entered the casemates, 





making it very uncomfortable, if not im- . 


possible, to live there any longer. It 
was the only place the men had to fly to 
out of reach of the bombs. The draw- 
bridge over the moat had been broken 
all to pieces, and all the causeways lead- 
ing from the fort were cut and blown up 
with bomb-shells, so that it must have 
been impossible to walk there or carry 
on any operations with any degree of 
safety. The magazine seems to have 
been much endangered, explosions hav- 
ing taken place at the door itself, all the 
cotton-bags and protections having been 
blown away from before the magazine 
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door. Eleven guns were dismounted 
during the bombardment, some of which 
were remounted again and used upon us. 
The walls were cracked and broken in 
many places, and we could scarcely step 
without treading into a hole made by a 
bomb-shell ; the accuracy of the fire is, 
perhaps, the best ever seen in mortar 
practice ; it seems to have entirely de- 
moralized the men and astonished the 
officers. A water battery, containing six 
very heavy guns, and which annoyed us 
at times very much, was filled with the 
marks of the bombs, no less than 170 
having fallen into it, smashing in the 
magazine, and driving the people out of 
it. On the night of the passage of the 
ships this battery was completely silenc- 
ed, so many bombs fell into it and burst 
over it. It had one gun in it, the largest 
I have ever seen, made at the Tredegar 
works. I would not pretend to say how 
many bombs fell into the ditches around 
the works, but soldiers in the forts say 
about three thousand; many burst over 
the works, scattering the pieces of shell 
all around. The enemy admit but four- 
teen killed and thirty-nine wounded by 
the bombardment, which is likely the 
case, as we found but fourteen fresh 
graves, and the men mostly stayed in the 
casemates, which were three inches deep 
with water and very uncomfortable. 
Many remarkable escapes and incidents 
were related to us as having happened 
during the bombardment. Colonel Hig- 
gins stated an instance where a man was 
buried deep in the earth, by a bomb 
striking him between the shoulders, and 
directly afterwards another bomb ex- 
ploded in the same place, and threw the 
corpse high in the air. All the boats 
and scows around the ditches and near 
the landing were sunk by bombs; and 
when we took possession the only way 
they had to get in and out of the fort to 
the landing was by one small boat to 
ferry them across. . All the lumber, 
shingles, and bricks used in building or 
repairs was scattered about in confusion 





















and burned up, and every amount of dis- 
comfort that man could bear seemed to 
have been showered upon those poor de- 
luded wretches. Fort St. Philip received 
very little damage from our bombs, hav- 
ing fired at it- with only one mortar, and 
that for the purpose of silencing a heavy 
rifled gun which annoyed us very much ; 
we were fortunate enough to strike it in 
the middle, and break it in two, and had 
not much more annoyance from that fort ; 
two guns were capsized by a bomb at 
one time, but without injuring them ; they 
were soon replaced ; some trifling dam- 
age was done to the works, though noth- 
ing to affect the efficiency of the batteries ; 
it was from Fort St. Philip that our 
ships suffered most, the men and officers 
there having had, comparatively, an 
easy time of it. I felt sure that St. 
Philip would surrender the moment 
Jackson hauled down the secession flag, 
and consequently directed all the atten- 
tion of the mortar schooners to the latter 
fort. The final result justified me in 
coming to this conclusion.” 

The total number of casualties in the 
Union fleet, from the commencement of 
the bombardment on the 18th to the ar- 
rival at New Orleans on the 25th, was 
38 killed and 159 wounded. The heaviest 
loss was in the Brooklyn, which reported 
9 killed and 26 wounded. The loss of 
the Varuna was but 3 killed and 9 
wounded—altogether an extraordinary 
preservation of human life in a week's 
exposure to shot and shell, and the 
various hazards of the final encounter. 
We have seen in Commander Porter’s 
report the small number said to have 
been lost by the enemy in the forts. 
Their casualties on the river, from the 
rapid destruction of their rams and gun- 
boats, must have been very heavy. At 
the surrender of Fort Jackson, 332 pri- 
vates and 53 non-commissioned officers 
were paroled. 

During. the progress of the bombard- 
ment, General Butler was with his troops 
in the transports on the river waiting his | 
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opportunity to codperate with the fleet. | 


On the morning of the grand action he 
was in the immediate vicinity of the con- 
flict. ‘‘[ witnessed,” says he, in his re- 
port to the Secretary of War, “ this daring 
exploit from a point about eight hundred 
yards from Fort Jackson, and unwittingly 
under its fire, and the sublimity of the 
scene can never be exceeded.” It was 
arranged that in case the forts were not 
immediately reduced by the fleet, General 
Butler should leave the river by the 
South West Pass, and make a landing 
from the Gulf side of the narrow strip of 
marshy ground through which the Mis- 
sissippi here ran, and attempt St. Philip 
on the eastern side of the river by storm 
and assault. For this purpose he now 
proceeded with the transports to Sable 
island, in the Gulf, the nearest practi- 
cable point of approach to the fort for 
the ships, being twelve miles in its rear. 
A delay occurred of twenty-four hours, 
in consequence of the Miami, a vessel of 
light draught, sent to aid the landing of 
the troops, grounding at the mouth of 
the Mississippi. When the troops were 
brought to within six miles of the fort 
the Miami grounded, compelling ‘‘ a most 
fatiguing and laborious row,” some four 
and a half miles further. General But- 
ler, foreseeing the necessity, had pro- 
vided some thirty boats for the move- 
ment. ‘‘ A large portion of this passage 
was against a heavy current, through a 
bayou. At the entrance of Mameel’s 
canal, a mile and.a half from the point 
of landing, rowing became impossible, as 
well from the narrowness of the canal as 
the strength of the current, which ran 
like a mill race. Through this the boats 
could only be impelled by dragging them 
singly, with the men up to their waists 
in water.” The troops engaged in this 
arduous operation were the 26th Massa- 
chusetts, a portion of the 4th Wisconsin, 
and 21st Indiana Volunteers. So diffi- 


cult was the enterprise that no prepara- 
tions had been made, as might easily 
have been done, by the enemy to op- 





pose it. General Butler baving thus es- 
tablished himself, with about 3,000 men. 
in the-rear of the fort, and having, in 
concert with the movements of Captain 
Porter, already described, got General 
Phelps in the river below with two regi- 
ments, thus effectually blocking the es- 
cape of the enemy from the gunboats in 
front, they despaired of further resist- 
ance. On the night of the 27th, as related 
by General Butler, ‘the larger portion 
of the garrison of Fort Jackson mutinied, 
spiked the guns bearing up the river, 
came up and surrendered themselves to 
my pickets, declaring that as we had got 
in their rear resistance was useless, and 
they would not be sacrificed. No bomb 
had been thrown at them for three days, 
nor had they fired a shot at us from 
either fort. They averred that they had 
been impressed, and would fight no 
longer.” The next day the formal sur- 
render was made to Captain Porter, and 
General Butler, leaving the 26th Massa- 
chusetts to garrison the forts, proceeded 
with the remainder of his troops to take 
possesion of New Orleans.”* 
Immediately on his arrival before New 
Orleans on the 25th, Commodore Farra- 
gut, as we have seen, sent Captain Bailey 
to the mayor of the city, Mr. John T. 
Monroe, to demand its surrender, when 
the latter, disinclined to act, referred to 
the military commander, General Lovell, 
who announced his intention to retire, 
leaving the conduct of affairs with the 
civil authorities. Upon this Commodore 
Farragut, on the 26th, while he an- 
nounced that the rights of persons and 
property would be secure, peremptorily 
demanded ‘‘ the unqualified surrender of 
the city, and that the emblem of sov- 
ereignty of the United States be hoisted 
over the city hall, mint, and custom 
house, by meridian this day, and that all 
flags and other emblems of sovereignty 
other than those of the United States, 





* General Butler to Secretary Stanton. Headquarters 
Department of the Gulf, Forts Jackson and St. Philip, 
April 29, 1862. 
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shall be removed from all public build- 
ings by that hour.” In reference to a 
scene which had been witnessed on the 
previous day he added, he particularly 
demanded that no person should be mo- 
lested in person or property for profess- 
ing sentiments of loyalty to their gov- 
ernment. ‘J shall speedily and severely 
punish,” he said, ‘‘any person or persons 
who shall commit such outrages as were 
witnessed yesterday, armed men firing 
upon helpless women and children for 
giving expression to their pleasure at 
witnessing the old flag.” 
To this Mayor Monroe sent an extra- 
ordinary reply, the tone and temper of 
which little befitted the necessities of 
the situation, to say nothing of the pen- 
itence properly due from the discomfited 
rebellion. It was, in fact, arrogant and 
insulting throughout, and cruelly aimed, 
by its false appeal, to inflame the South- 
ern mind, and to perpetuate the wan- 
ton and ruinous hostilities of the in- 
surrection. The city was declared to 
be ‘without means of defence, and ut- 
terly destitute of the force and material 
that might enable it to resist the over- 
powering armament displayed in sight 
of it. Tam no military man, and possess 
no authority beyond that of executing 
the municipal laws of the city of New 
Orleans. It would be presumptuous in 
me to attempt to lead an army to the 
field, if I had one at my command, and I 
know still less how to surrender an un- 
defended place, held as this is at the 
mercy of your gunners and mouths of 
your mortars. To surrender such a 
place were an idle and unmeaning cere- 
mony. The city is yours by the power 
of brutal force, and not by any choice or 
consent of its inhabitants. It is for you 
to.determine what shall be the fate that 
awaits her. As to the hoisting of any 
flag than the flag of our own adoption 
and allegiance, let me say to you, sir, 


that the man lives not in our midst whose 


hand and heart would not be palsied at 
the mere thought of such an act, ner 
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could I find in my entire constituency so 
wretched and desperate a renegade as 
would dare to profane with his hand the 
sacred emblem of our aspirations. Sir, 
you have manifested sentiments which 
would become one engaged in a better 
cause than that to which you have de- 
voted your sword. I doubt not but that 
they spring from a noble though deluded 
nature, and I know how to appreciate 
the emotions which inspire them. You 
will have a gallant people to administer 
during your occupation of this city; a 
people sensitive of all that can in the 
least affect its dignity and self-respect. 
Pray, sir, do not allow them to be in- 
sulted by the interference of such as 
have rendered themselves odious and 
contemptible by the dastardly desertion 
of the mighty struggle in which we are 
engaged, nor of such as might remind 
them too painfully that they are the con- 
quered and you the conquerors. Peace 
and order may be preserved without a 
resort to measures which could not fail 
to wound their susceptibilities and fire 
up their passions. The obligations which 
I shall assume in their name shall be re- 
ligiously complied with. You may trust 
their honor, though you might not count 
on their submission to unmerited wrong. 
In conclusion, I beg you to understand 
that the people of New Orleans, while 
unable at this moment to prevent you 
from occupying this city, do not transfer 
their allegiance from the government of 
their choice to one which they have de- 
liberately repudiated, and that they yield 
simply that obedience which the con- 
queror is enabled to extort from the 
conquered.” Simultaneously with this 
communication came the decision of the 
common council to make no resistance to 
the forces of the United States, with a 
resolution approvine the letter of the 
mayor, who was ‘‘ respectfully requested 
to act in the spirit manifested by the 
message.” 

On the morning of this day, the 26th, 
at six o’clock, Commodore Farragut sent 
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to Captain Morris, whose ship, the Pen- 
sacola, commanded the mint, to “take 
possession of it, and hoist the American 
flag thereon, ‘‘ which was done, and the 
people cheered it.’’* 

The flag thus erected was pulled down 
by one of the desperadoes with which 
New Orleans abounded, one William B. 
Mumford, who, a month or so after, un- 
der the administration of General But- 
ler, was tried for the offence by a mili- 
tary commission, and having been con- 
demned to death, was executed on the 
7th of June on a gallows projecting from 
a window of the second story of the 
very building beneath the flagstaff from 
which he had torn the national colors. 

In consequence of the removal of the 
flag from the Mint, the insults shown to 
his officers and men when they were sent 
to communicate with the authorities, and 
the continued display of the flag. of 
Louisiana on the court-house, Commo- 
dore Farragut, on the 28th, threatened 
the bombardment of the city within forty- 
eight hours, ‘if,’ as he wrote to the 
Mayor, “I have rightly understood your 
determination.” To this Mayor Monroe 
again replied in effect. that the city was 
at the disposal of the superior force, but 
that it must not be humbled and dis- 


‘graced by the performance of an act— 


the substitution of the national for the 
local or Confederate flags — ‘against 
which -our nature rebels. This satisfac- 
tion you cannot expect to obtain at our 
hands. We will stand your bombard- 
ment, unarmed and undefended as we 
are. The civilized world will consign to 
indelible infamy the heart that will con- 
ceive the deed, and the hand that will 
dare to consummate it.” Commodore 
Farragut the next day, the 29th, enfore- 
ing his requisition, with the view of the 
surrender of the forts, repeated his de- 
mand, and announced his intention to 
raise the flag of the United States on the 
Custom-house. In reply to the letter of 





* Letter of Commodore Farragut e Assistant Secretary 
of Navy, G. V. Fox. Mew York. Tribune, May 10, 1862. 





the Mayor, touching the bombardment 
which he had threatened under certain 
conditions, ‘‘ This,” he wrote on the 30th, 
‘you have thought proper to construe 
into a determination on my part to mur- 
der your women and children, and made 
your letter so offensive that it will ter- 
minate our intercourse ; and so soon as 
General Butler arrives with his forces 
I shall turn over the charge of the city 
to him, and assume my naval duties.” 
The coming of General Butler, indeed, 
quite altered the aspect of the rebellion 
in New Orleans. ‘‘I find the city under 
the dominion of the mob,” he wrote on 
his arrival to the Secretary of War :— 
‘They have insulted our flag—torn it 
down with indignity. This outrage will 
be punished in such manner as in my 
judgment will caution both the perpetra- 
tors and abettors of the act, so that they 
shall fear the stripes if they do not 
reverence the stars of our banner.” There 
proved, however, to be little call for any 
great severity. General Butler adroitly 
dispersed the small force which he 
brought up, 2,000 in all, at the begin- 
ning, as guards about the town, march- 
ing and maneuvering so as to give the 
impression of a much larger number, and 
was speedily employed not in any vin- 
dictive exercise of military authority, but 
in finding ways and means to feed a 
starving population. 

With the fall of the forts on the river, 
Forts Pike and Wood, at the entrance of 
Lake Pontchartrain, were also surren- 
dered. The capture of New Orleans, so 
brilliantly executed, and in a great de- 
gree an unexpected success to the nation, 
was hailed in the loyal States with un- 
qualified admiration. By prompt and 
vigorous action, the designs of the enemy 
to fortify their position beyond, perhaps, 
the reach of assault, had been anticipated ; 
their formidable defences, actually con- 
structed, overcome—a result which was 


| not the less thought of when other similar 


attempts proved afterwards from various 
causes less successful. The victory at 
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New Orleans was in every way a great 
triumph, and was so acknowledged 
throughout the world. At home its im- 
portance could hardly be over-estimated. 
On the arrival, at Washington, of Cap- 
tain Bailey, who had been sent north 
immediately, on the conclusion of the en- 
gagement, as bearer of dispatches, and 
who bore with him a number of Con- 
federate flags as trophies, Secretary 
Welles issued the following congratula- 
tory orders : | 

Our navy, fruitful with victories, pre- 
sents no more signal achievement than 
this, nor is there an exploit surpassing it 
recorded in the annals of naval warfare. 
In passing, and eventually overcoming 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, the batter- 
ies above and below New Orleans, de- 
stroying the barriers of chains, steam 
rams, fire rafts, iron-clad vessels, and 
other obstructions, capturing from the 
rebel forces the great southern metro- 
polis, and obtaining possession and con- 
trol of the lower Mississippi, yourself, 
your officers, and our brave sailors and 
marines, whose courage and daring bear 
historic renown, have won a. nation’s 
gratitude and applause. I congratulate 
you and your command on your great 
success in having contributed so largely 
towards destroying the unity of the re- 
bellion, and in restoring again to the pro- 
tection of the national] government and 
the national flag the important city of 
the Mississippi valley, and so large a 
portion of its immediate dependencies. 
Your example and its successful results, 
though attended with some sacrifice of 
life and loss of ships, inculcate the fact 
that the first duty of a commander in 
war is to take great risks for the accom- 
plishinent of great ends.” 

Commodore Porter, a fortnight after 
the surrender of New Orleans and its 
defences, left Ship island with his mortar 
fleet for the vicinity of Mobile, with a 
view to preparations for an entrance at 
some future time into the harbor. The 


design, however, proving for the time 








inexpedient, he continued his cruise to 
the eastward, in the Harriet Lane, ‘in 
hopes of picking up some vessel trying to 
run the blockade,” when at two o’clock 
on the morning of the 9th of May he saw 
“a brilliant light illuminating the sky,” 
and discovered that the Navy Yard at 
Pensacola, Fort McRae, the Naval Hos- 
pital, Warrington, and some parts of 
Pensacola were in flames. Proceeding 
to the spot, he passed Fort Pickens, and 
entered Pensacola at daylight. It seems 
that on the previous night the rebels, 
in greatly diminished numbers, under 
command of General Thomas Jones,— 
General Bragg, as we have seen, having 
left the place with most of his forces, in 
March, for the defence of the Con- 
federacy at the Battle of Shiloh — 
having heard of the approach of the” 
steamers to Mobile Bay, and fearing the 
arrival of the naval forces which had 
wrought such destruction at New Orleans, 
resolved to destroy all the public works 
which the previous cannonading had 
spared, and finally evacuate the place. 
On perceiving their intention, in the 
general spreading of the conflagration, 
the guns at Fort Pickens were opened 
upon them to arrest the work of destrue- 
tion, and compel its authors to retire. 
This final bombardment was continued 
for five hours, when General Arnold, in 
command at the Fort, sent his aid, Cap- 
tain Jackson, to Pensacola, to call upon 
the town to surrender. On landing, he 
was inet by a number of people of the 
place, who hailed his arrival with plea- 
sure, and obeyed his directions in ex- 
tinguishing the flames on the wharf. The 
negroes, as usual, displayed a great deal 
of exhilaration. The timely arrival of 
Commodore Porter in the Harriet Lane 
gave the authorities at Fort Pickens much 
needed assistance in transporting troops 
to the mainland, and the old flag was 
presently raised amid the ruins of the 
deserted works. The Confederate sol- 
diers, in number about a thousand, had 
retired in haste on the road to Mobile. 
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The evacuation had evidently been a 
settled purpose, most of the heavy guns 
having been previously removed. Fort 
McRae was entirely consumed in the in- 
terior ; Fort Barancas was less injured, 
the enemy having been driven away 
from their work of destruction by the fire 
from Pickens. The Naval Hospital, said 
to be the finest structure of the kind in 
the United States, was entirely consumed. 
The storehouses and workshops at the 
Navy Yard had suffered the same fate. 
The Custom House and a few other small 
buildings were left uninjured, but in 
general the ruin was complete. It was 





the boast of a writer from Pensacola, to 
the Mobile Register, the day after the 
conflagration, that General Jones had 
most admirably performed his task of 
destruction, and that he had left to the 
Federals but an inhospitable sand-beach. 
The land, however, and the harbor with 
its refuge for the Gulf squadron, re- 
mained ; the Government was freed from 
the necessity of keeping up a large force 
with perpetual vigilance, as in previous 
months at Pickens, and it was much that 
the United States flag once more waved 
in its old seat of authority in this im- 
portant station in Florida. 


Odo APE Riotls KX WV, 


THE REDUCTION OF FORT MACON, N. C., APRIL 25, 1862. 


FoLiowine close upon the capture of | rebel garrison, and the troublesome Con- 


Fort Pulaski and the bombardment. of 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip, on the 
Mississippi, came the reduction of Fort 
Macon, in North Carolina. The position 
of this work rendered its possession of no 
slight importance, were it only to secure 
the valuable seaport and harbor at Beau- 
fort. Great as were the advantages of 
the previous conquests of the army and 
navy at Hatteras, Roanoke island and 
Newbern, there was still wanting for the 
fleet a naval station in North Carolina, 
of ready access from the ocean. The 
capture of Newbern effectually cut off 
Beaufort from direct communication by 
land with the interior. General Burn- 
side was in possession of the railway 
which led to the city, and the enemy had 
no sufficient force on the spot to resist its 
capture. Indeed, so obviously appeared 
the place at his disposal, that within ten 
days after his occupation of Newbern, it 
was currently reported that Beaufort was 
evacuated in advance of the arrival of 
his troops, Fort Macon, blown up by the 
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federate steamer Nashville, which, since 
its successful passage from Southampton, 
had been blockaded in the harbor, burnt 
to escape capture. The news was prema- 
ture in some of its particulars, and far 
from prophetic in others ; but the main 
result was speedily attained. So far from 
being burnt, the Nashville, improving 
her opportunity while there were but two 
sailing vessels blockading the harbor, 
ran by them uninjured on the night of the 
17th of March, and escaped to George- 
town, 8. C. Fort Macon, named after 
the Honorable Nathaniel Macon, was a 
regularly constructed work, hexagonal 
in form, mounting two tiers of guns—one 
in casemated bomb-proof, the other en 
barbette. Its full armament consisted of 
about sixty guns. When it was taken 
possession of by the troops of the State 
of North Carolina, about the middle of 
April, 1861, it was ungarrisoned, mount- 
ed but four 24-pounders, on weak car- 
riages, and was generally out of repair. 


It is situated on the eastern extremity of 
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Bogue island, in full command of the 
channel to Beaufort, distant a mile and 
three quarters across the bay in a north- 
easterly direction. Bogue sound sepa- 
rates the island on which the fort is built 
from the mainland. 

The preliminary steps for the capture 
of Fort Macon were taken by General 
Burnside immediately after the battle of 
Newbern. That event occurred on the 
14th of March; on the 19th General 
Parke was ordered, with his brigade, to 
advance towards Beaufort. The railway 
being broken up by the rebels, the troops 
were transported by water to Slocum’s 
creek, their former landing place, and 
marched thence across the country over 
swampy roads and long stretches of sand, 
to Carolina city, on Bogue sound, a few 
miles west of Morehead city, at the ter- 
mination of the railway opposite Fort 
Macon. Both these places, with Beau- 
fort on the opposite side of the Newport 
river, which here enters the bay, were 
occupied by the Rhode island troops 
without opposition. The only rebel force 
in arms in the neighborhood was the gar- 
rison at Fort Macon, commanded by 
Colonel Moses J. White, a nephew, it 
was said, of Jefferson Davis. After des- 
troying the railway bridge of Newport 
and opposing, as far as possible, the ad- 
vance of the Union army, he awaited, 
with some five htindred men in the fort, 
the operations for its reduction. General 
Parke, from his headquarters at Caro- 
lina city, having, on his arrival, offered 
the garrison liberal terms of surrender, 
which were refused, lost no time in di- 
recting the movement. The siege mate- 
rial, transported with difficulty from 
Newbern along the route taken by the 
troops, was brought to Bogue sound, and 
thence ferried across the shallow water 
to a point some four or five miles west of 
Fort Macon, on the island or spit of sand 
on the eastern termination of which that 
work was situated. A wide marsh lay 
between the landing-place and the station 
for the batteries, which were to be placed 








in full command of the fort in its rear. 
The trouble of effecting this transit was, 
of course, considerable. When the 
marsh was passed, the ground was broken 
by a number of loose sand-hills, which, 
without greatly diminishing the difficul- 
ties of transportation, afforded an excel- 
lent protection to the troops sheltered 
behind them. The ground was cleared 
of the enemy by laborious picket duty of 
Colonel Rodman’s 4th Rhode Island vol- 
unteers, Major Wright’s battalion of the 
5th Rhode Island, and Major Apple- 
man’s 8th Connecticut. ‘ Captain Wil- 
liamson, topographical engineer of Gen- 
eral Burnside’s staff, surveyed the vicinity 
for the purpose of ascertaining the most 
desirable places for the location of the 
batteries. In this duty he was assisted 
by Lieutenant Flagler, ordnance officer 
of General Burnside’s staff; Captain 
Lewis O. Morris, Company C, 1st United 
States artillery (regulars); Lieutenant 
Prouty, 25th Massachusetts volunteers, 
(acting assistant ordnance officer), and 
Captain Ammon, of battery I, 3d New 
York artillery. The site for the first 
battery (of four 10-inch mortars), was 
chosen under the cover of a large sand- 
hill, near the edge of the marshes which 
line the northern side of the ‘ spit,’ dis- 
tant 1,400 yards from the fort. The 
working of this battery was particularly 
allotted to Lieutenant Flagler, by whose 
name it was known during the siege, 
though he devoted himself generally to 
the erection and working of all three. 
This battery was manned by a portion 
of battery I, 8d New York artillery. 
The next battery was placed one hun- 
dred yards in advance, and nearly in the 
centre of the island, It was built and 
worked by Captain Morris, assisted by 
Lieutenants Gowan and Pollock. Its 
armament was three long 30-pound siege 
Parrott guns, rifled. The shot used in 
this battery was of a novel character. 
Each projectile was made of solid cast 
iron, conically shaped, with a blunt point 
some three inches in diameter, and the 
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more especial object of the battery was 
to dismount the guns on the fort. For 
this object the flat, impinging surface of 
the shot was peculiarly adapted, as it 
was less liable to glance, a fault common 
with sharp-pointed shot. The next and 
last battery was that of four 8-inch mor- 
tars. It was located one hundred yards 
further on, or twelve hundred yards from 
the fort, under a sand hill near the beach. 
It was in charge of Lieutenant Prouty, 
and manned by a detachment of battery 
I, 3d New York artillery. In addition 
to the above, rifle pits had been dug in 
various parts of the ‘spit,’ on the flanks 
and in front of the battery, in which our 
pickets were posted to repel any sortie 
which the enemy might make. The bat- 
teries, again, were connected with each 
other by trenches sunk in the sand and 
skirting the hills. Communication was 
thus kept open between the various po- 
sitions by this means, while they also 
served as a protection to the pickets and 
reliefs sent from one point to another 
during the. progress of the bombardment. 
The siege train employed for the reduc- 
tion of the fort, it will be seen, embraced 
only eleven pieces—four 10-inch mor- 
tars, four 8-inch mortars, and three siege 
guns. In view of the work accomplished, 
the facts.themselves will tell how admir- 
ably and effectively the batteries were 
managed. It entered into the plan orig- 
inally to have batteries at the westerly 
side of Beaufort, and on Shackleford 
banks, on the opposite shore of the inlet, 
so that the fort would be surrounded in a 
semicircle. With their fire and that of 
the gunboats and blockading fleet, the 
fort would have been a target for shot 
and shell from all points of the compass. 
But they were not erected, as the invest- 
ment was deemed sufliciently complete 
for the opening of the bombardment. 
Had the fort made a protracted resist- 
ance their construction would have been 
occasioned as a means to its speedier re- 
duction.”* 

* Beaufort Correspondence W. Y. Herald, April 27, 1862. 











These various preparations for the 
bombardment were completed on the 23d 
of April, when General Burnside arrived 
from Newbern on board the steamer 
Alice Price, through the inner waters 
of Cove sound, bringing with him two 
barges fitted up as floating batteries—the 
Shrapnel, in command of Captain Nichols 
of the navy, and the Grenada, Lieuten- 
ant Baxter. Each was armed with two 
30-pound Parrott guns; and the for- 
mer had, in addition, a 12-pound Wiard 
steel rifled cannon. They were protected 
by bales of cotton and hay as breast- 
works. These vessels, with the gunboat 
Ellis, armed with a 100-pounder, under 
the command of Captain Franklin, were 
intended to operate against the fort from 
the inner waters of the bay, in the direc- 
tion of Beaufort. In addition there was 
the blockading fleet off the harbor, under 
command of Commander Samuel Lock- 
wood, which we shall find taking part in 
the action. 

Immediately after his arrival General 
Burnside sent the Ellis toward the fort 
bearing a flag of truce. Captain Briggs, 
an old classmate of West Point of Colo- 
nel White, proceeded from the steamer 
when it came to anchor in the channel, 
in a small boat, and was met midway by 
a sailboat from the fort, with a similar 
flag of truce. On board the latter was 
Captain Stephen D. Pool, of the Beau- 
fort Grays, accompanied by other officers 
of the garrison. Captain Briggs submit- 
ted to them the demand of General 
Burnside for the surrender of the fort. 
The message was communicated to Colo- 
nel White, who, after some hours’ delay, 
returned an answer declining to surren- 
der. An arrangement was at the same 
time made that the two commanders 
should meet the following day. 

Accordingly, early on the morning of 
the 24th, General Burnside, accompanied 
by Captain Briggs, was landed on the 
beach before the fort, and held a cour- 
teous interview with Colonel White, when 
permission was asked and readily ob- 
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tained for the garrison to send open let- 
ters to their friends at Beaufort. No 
concessions were made to arrest the im- 
pending bombardment. General Burn- 
side returned to his quarters, and order 
was given by telegraph to General Parke 
on the island to open fire at once. 
One of the batteries not being quite 
ready, the action was postponed till the 
morrow. 
About six o’clock in the clear morn- 
ing of that day, Friday, the 24th—it was 
noticed that Friday was General Burn- 
side’s lucky day, the victories of Roanoke 
and Newbern having been fought on that 
day—the fire from the batteries was 
opened by Captain Morris’s Parrott guns, 
followed by a discharge from Lieutenant 
Flagler’s and Prouty’s mortars. The fort 
did not respond immediately, but after 
some little delay, the guns bearing on the 
Federal batteries were brought into ac- 
tion, and at eight o’clock, both parties 
improving in the range, the firing was in 
general well directed ; the works of the 
fort, affording the better target, evident- 
ly suffering most in the operation. 
Commander Lockwood, in the mean 
time, was getting the blockading vessels 
under way to take part in the action. 
“When within range,” says he, in his re- 
port, ‘‘and as near as the shoals allowed 
us to approach, the Daylight opened fire, 
followed in succession by the State of 
Georgia, Commander James F. Arm- 
strong, the gunboat Chippewa, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding A. Bryson, and the 
bark Gemsbok, Acting Lieutenant Ed- 
ward Cavendish. The three steamers 
kept under way, steaming around in a cir- 
cle, delivering their fire as they came 
within range, at a mile and a quarter 
distant from the fort. The bark was an- 
chored. After firing a number of rounds 
of shot and shell, finding that the sea, 
from a southwest wind which was blow- 
ing on shore, caused the vessels to roll so 
quick and deep as to render our guns 
almost unmanageable to our range and 
the accuracy of our aim, I reluctantly 





withdrew after being engaged about an 


hour and a quarter, hoping that the wind 
and sea would subside so as to enable us 
to renew our firing in the afternoon ; 
and the more readily adopted that course, 
as we did not contemplate to be contin- 
uously engaged, but occasionally open 
fire on the enemy, whom we expected 
would hold out for- several days. The 
wind and sea increasing rendered the re- 
newal of the engagement impracticable 
that afternoon by the gunboats. We ex- 
pended nearly one-half of our fifteen- 
second fused shells, and, I am happy to 
say, with good effect ; and our time of 
attack was most opportune, as we drew 
the fire of the enemy from an important 
land battery, which enabled our forces 
to repair damages-caused by the concen- 
trated fire thereon. The fire of the ene- 
my on the vessels from guns of greater 
range was excellent. 
shell fell around us in every direction. 
Many good line shots passed just over 
and beyond us as we successively passed 
their line of fire, and we were exceeding- 
ly fortunate in receiving so little damage. 
The Daylight was struck by an 8-inch 
solid shot on the starboard quarter, be- 
low the spar deck, passing through sev- 
eral bulkheads and the deck below, to 
the opposite side of the vessel in the en- 
gine-room, about six inches above the 
machinery, among which it dropped. A 
splinter fractured the small bone of the 
right fore-arm of Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer Eugene J. Wade, and I am 
happy to state that this was the only 
casualty that occurred.” 

After the gunboats had retired, the 
two armed barges were brought within 
three miles of the fort, and threw about 
thirty shots from the Parrott guns. By 
the afternoon the guns of the Federal 


| . . 
batteries—the range being now fully se- 


cured—told upon the fort with destrue- 
tive effect, and shortly after four o'clock, 
a white flag on the west front announced 
that the surrender was at hand. It was 
an odd medley of the association of war 
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and peace that while the bombardment 
was going on, a boat was sent under a flag 
of truce to the fort from Beaufort, bear- 
ing the answers to the letters which had 
been transmitted from the garrison the 
day before. ‘‘ Many of the letters,” it is 
said, ‘“‘contained exhortations and en- 
treaties to officers and soldiers to prevail 
upon Colonel White to surrender the 
place without-resistance. Others exhib- 
ited more pluck on the part of the femi- 
nine correspondents. They besought 
their friends to fight a little while and 
then surrender, to show that they were 
not cowards.” This tender mail, how- 
ever, carrying the prayers and anxieties 
of the relatives and friends of the volun- 
teer soldiery of Beaufort, was not admit- 
ted till the further defence of the fort was 
abandoned. 

It remained now only to adjust the 
terms of surrender. The exhibition of 
the white flag at the fort was succeeded 
by the appearance of two of the officers 
of the garrison, Captains Pool and Guion, 
with a number of attendants, coming to- 
ward the batteries. They were met by 
Captain Pell and Lieut. Hill, of the staff, 
and Lieutenant Prouty, ‘all three be- 
erimed with dust and powder smoke.” 
After the usual civilities, Captain Guion 
stated that he was charged with a pro- 
posal from Colonel White for a cessation 
of hostilities with relation to the surren- 
der of the fort. General Parke was 
then sent for, and on his arrival a truce 
was agreed upon till the next morning. 
A consultation was meanwhile held with 
General Burnside on board the Alice 
Price, and early in the forenoon of the 
following day, the 26th, the steamer 
again approached the fort, when Colonel 
White came on board, and together with 
the two generals and Commander Lock- 
wood, of the squadron, agreed upon the 
articles of capitulation. They were em- 
braced in two short articles, ‘The fort, 
armament and garrison to be surrender- 
ed to the forces of the United States. 
The officers and men of the garrison 








to be released on their parole of hon- 
or not to take up arms against the 
United States of America until prop- 
erly exchanged, and to return to 
their homes, taking with them all their 
private effects, such as clothing, bedding, 
books, ete.” The three officers were 
landed at the fort, when Colonel White, 
summoning the garrison, informed them 
of the terms of capitulation, and prepared 
for the final act of surrender. In the 
meantime, General Burnside, General 
Parke, Captains Briggs and King, ad- 
vanced on the beach toward the batteries. 
The 5th Rhode Island was ordered up to 
march into Fort Macon. Happily, a new 
set of colors bearing the words ‘ Roan- 
oke,” “ Newbern,” a present from their 
State, had just been received by the 
regiment. General Burnside then un- 
furled them for the first time, and walk- 
ing at the head of the troops, they march- 
ed onward by the ocean surf in the clear 
morning sunlight, to raise the national 
flag once more on the fort which their 
arms had restored to the United States. 
The rebel flag which had been raised on 
the -fort. it was observed, was made of 
the old United States flag of the garrison, 
mutilated and altered to meet the require- 
ments of treason, ‘‘the red and white 
stripes ripped apart and arranged in the 
broad. bars of the new dispensation. Of 
the thirty-four stars in the field, those 
which were not needed to represent the 
traitorous sister States of the Confederacy 
were cut out, and the holes left unsewn. 
The flag which was hoisted in place of 
this patchwork ensign was found in the 
fort in one of the casemates. It had been 
taken from the wreck of the steamer 
Union, which went ashore on Bogue 
Beach, and was wrecked at the time of 
the Port Royal expedition.”* 

By the direction of General Burnside, 
who was solicitous to spare the feelings 
of the rebel garrison still within the fort, 
the Union troops were requested to make 





* Correspondence .Vew York Tribune, 


Fort Macon, 
April 26, 1862. 
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no demonstration of applause on the ele- 
vation of the national flag. The voice 
of the multitudes who thronged the oppo- 
site shores was, however, not to be re- 
pressed. They sent up three loud cheers 
at the sight of the banner, which were 
heard distinctly within the fort. 

There were comparatively few casual- 
ties in the reduction of Fort Macon. The 
Union loss at the batteries was but one 
killed, William Dart of the 3d artillery, 
killed, and two wounded ; and that of 
the enemy within the fort, eight killed 
and twenty wounded, out of a garrison of 
four hundred and fifty. ‘It is remarka- 
ble,” says Commander Lockwood, “ that 
so important a victory should have been 
achieved with so little loss of life, partic- 
ularly as the interior of the fort was lit- 
erally covered with the fragments of the 
bombs and shells, and many of their guns 
were disabled.” 

By a general order dated Beaufort 
harbor, April 26, General Burnside paid 
his tribute to the officers and men who 
had secured this victory : ‘‘ The general 
commanding takes peculiar pleasure in 
thanking General Parke and his brave 
command for the patient labor, fortitude, 
and courage displayed in the investment 
and reduction of Fort Macon. Every 
patriot heart will be filled with gratitude 
to God for having given to our beloved 
country such soldiers. The regiments 
and artillery companies engaged have 
earned the right to wear upon their colors 
and guidons the words ‘Fort Macon, 
April 25, 1862.’” ‘ 

While General Parke, with his brigade, 
was engaged in the capture of Fort Ma- 
con, General Reno, by order of General 
Burnside, departed from Newbern on an 
expedition to the upper waters of Albe- 
marle sound, in the rear of Norfolk. He 
left Newbern on the 17th of April with 
the 21st Massachusetts and 51st Penn- 
sylvania regiments, stopped at Roanoke 
island, and was there joined by a brigade 
commanded by Colonel Hawkins, com- 
posed of part of his 9th New York and 








portions of the 89th New York and 6th 
New Hampshire. They immediately pro- 
ceeded to Elizabeth city and commenced 
disembarking on the 19th inst., at mid- 
night, at a point about three miles below 
on the east side. . Colonel Hawkins’ bri- 
gade was landed by three o’clock in the 
morning, when he was ordered to pro- 
ceed at once against South Mills. Gen- 
eral Reno remained to bring up the other 
two regiments, which had been detained 
by the transports which carried them 
getting aground at the mouth of the river. 
They came up at daylight, and were 
landed by 7 a. M., when General Reno 
proceeded directly toward South Mills. 
About twelve miles out he met Colonel 
Hawkins’ brigade, which, owing ‘either 
to the treachery or incompetency of the 
guide,” had been led some: miles out of 
their way, thus defeating the chances of 
a surprise, and wearying the men before 
they arrived at the scene of action. The 
tired brigade then fell behind General 
Reno’s fresher regiments, and advanced 
with them four miles further, to within a 
mile and a half of South Mills, or Cam- 
den. Here the enemy were unexpected- 
ly discovered, with a battery of four guns 
in a line across the road on which the 
expedition was advancing. 
clear open space in front of the guns, and 
behind was the protection of a dense 
wood. <A better position for defence 
could not be desired. The 51st Pennsyl- 
vania and the 21st Massachusetts were 
ordered to pass over by the edge of a 
wood on the right to turn the enemy’s 
left, and Colonel Hawkins was presently 
sent with the 9th and 89th New York 
to support the movement. The 6th New 
Hampshire was placed to the left to sup- 
port four small howitzers in the advance 
on the road, under charge of Colonel 
Howard, of the coast guard, who render- 
ed most efficient service in the engage- 
ment. ‘As soon,” continues General 
Reno, in his officical report, ‘‘ as the 51st 
Pennsylvania and 21st Massachusetts 
had succeeded in turning their left, they 
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opened a brisk musketry fire, and about 
the same time the 9th New York also 
coming in range, and being too eager to 
engage, unfortunately charged upon the 
enemy’s artillery. It was a most gallant 
charge, but they were exposed to a most 
deadly fire of grape and musketry, and 
were forced to retire, but rallied imme- 
diately upon the 89th New York. I 
then ordered both regiments to form a 
junction with the 21st Massachusetts. 
In the meantime the 51st Pennsylvania 
and 21st Massachusetts kept up an in- 
cessant fire upon the rebels, who now 
had withdrawn their artillery, and had 
commenced to retreat in good order. 
The 6th New Hampshire had steadily 
advanced in line to the left of the road, 
and when within about 200 yards poured 
in a most deadly volley, which complete- 
ly demoralized the enemy and ended 
the battle. Our men were so completely 
fagzed out by the intense heat and their 
long march that we could not pursue 
them. 

‘The men rested under arms in line 
of battle, until about ten o’clock, P. m., 
when I ordered a return to our boats, 
having accomplished the principal object 
of the expedition, conveying the idea 
that the entire Burnside expedition was 
marching upon Norfolk. Owing to a 
want of transportation I was compelled 
to leave some sixteen of our most severe- 
ly wounded men. Assistant Surgeon 
Warren was left with the men. I senta 
flag of truce the next day to ask that 
they might be returned to us. Com- 
mander Rowan kindly volunteered to 
attend to it. We took only a few pris- 
oners, some ten or fifteen. Most of them 
belonged to the 3d Georgia regiment. 
The 9th New York suffered most severe- 
ly, owing to their premature charge. * * 
The return march was made in perfect 
order, and few, if any, stragglers were 
left behind. Considering that during the 
advance the weather was intensely hot, 
and that on the return a severe rain 
rendered the roads very muddy, and 








that a portion of the command had _ to 
march forty-five miles, and the others 
thirty-five, and fight a battle in the 
meantime, and that all this was accom- 
plished in less than twenty-four hours, I 
think that the commanding general has 
every reason to be satisfied with his 
command.  Brigadier-General Albert 
Blanchard, the Confederate commander, 
promptly acceded to the request to pa- 
role the wounded, and their surgeon who 
had been left with them.’”* 

The Union loss in this affair was 14 
killed, 96 wounded, and 2 taken prison- 
ers. That of the enemy was not ascer- 
tained. The chaplain of the New York 
regiment left in charge of the wounded, 
reported having seen on the field thirty 
killed, besides several wounded, the main 
body of the wounded having been taken 
from the field when the enemy retreat- 
ed.f General Burnside, in a congratu- 
latory order expressed his satisfaction in 
the courage and endurance shown by the 
troops in carrying out his directions and 
ordered that the regiments engaged in 
the affair inscribe upon their respective 
colers, ‘‘Camden, April 18,” a day, he 
remarked, ‘‘already memorable in the 
history of our country.” It was the day 
of Lexington, 1775, and of Baltimore, 
1861. 

A few days after, on the 23d, a naval 
expedition under Lieutenant Flosser was 
sent to the Dismal Swamp canal, when 
the entrance was obstructed by sinking a 
schooner, and placing other impediments 
in the way. There was another engage- 
ment on the 6th of June in the vicinity 
of Washington, when the 24th Massachu- 
setts, stationed there, sustained a sharp 
conflict with the enemy, with the loss of 
seven killed and eleven wounded. In 
July General Burnside was called, with 
a considerable portion of his force, to 
Newport News, to the aid of the Army 
of the Potomac. 


* Brigadier-General J. L. Reno to Capt. Lewis Richard, 
A. A. G. Newbern, N. C., April 22, 1862. 

+ General Burnside to Secretary Stanton. 
April 29, 1862. 
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A permanent foothold having been 
gained at various important points in 
North Carolina, and numerous represen- 
tations having from time to time been 
made, as we have recorded in the demon- 
strations on Hatteras island, of the Union 
feeling of at least a portion of the inhab- 
itauts, the administration at Washington, 
with a view of conciliation, determined 
to supplement the authority of General 
Burnside, by the appointment of a so- 
called military governor, with powers 
similar to those conferred on» Andrew 
Johnson in Tennessee. The Honorable 
Edward Stanley, who was selected for 
this appointment, belonged to an old and 
honored family in North Carolina, and 
had gained considerable distinction as a 
Whig representative from the State in 
Congress, during the administration of 
President Van Buren. He had, for 
some years past, pursued his profession 
of the law in California, where he re- 
ceived the commission calling him once 
more to his native State. On his arrival 
at Washington in May, 1862, he received 
his instructions from the War Department 
and at the close of the month made his 
appearance in his new character at New- 
bern. “It is obvious to you,” wrote 
Secretary Stanton in a letter of instruc- 
tions, “that the great purpose of your 
appointment is to reéstablish the author- 
ity of the national government in the 
State of North Carolina, and to provide 
the means of maintaining peace and se- 
curity to the loyal inhabitants of that 
State, until they shall be able to estab- 
lish a civil government. Upon your 
wisdom and energetic action much will 
depeud in accomplishing tbat result. It 
is not deemed necessary to give any spe- 
cific instructions, but rather to confide in 
your sound discretion to adopt such mea- 
sures as circumstances may demand.” 

The mission, in fact, was a conciliatory 
expedient, and depended for its force 
altogether upon the loyal disposition of 
the inhabitants. If there were any whose 
pride would be wounded by submission 








to the arms of General Burnside and his 
divisions, here was an old friend who 
would receive the oath of allegiance, and 
smooth the way in the most. agreeable 
manner possible, to the return of the 
people to the beneficent government of 
the United States. Unfortunately, the 
minds of the people were so perverted ; 
they were so much under the influence 
or control of the rebel authorities at 
Richmond ; or they were so uncertain of 
the events of the war, that little or no- 
thing was to be done outside of the lim- 
ited area occupied by the United States 
forces. The commander-in-chief, in fact, 
was the inevitable and only genuine mil- 
itary governor of North Carolina. Gov- 
ernor Stanley could add nothing to the 
territory subjected to the Union. In 
vain, in an address on the 17th of June, 
at Washington, when the citizens of the 
neighboring. counties were freely admit- 
ted within the Union lines to the assem- 
bly, he called upon the people of the 
State to return to their allegiance, and 
warned them of the danger of persisting 
in the rebellion. They either could not, 
or would not, contend against the usur- 
pation of Jefferson Davis. A conference 
proposed by Governor Stanley to Gover- 
nor Vance, who was thought not to be 
on the best of terms with the Confederate 
government, met with as little success, 
the rebel governor declining the inter- 
view. 

There was some excitement at New- 
bern immediately upon Governor Stan- 
ley’s arrival, in reference to the treatment 
of the negro population. Entertaining 
the hope of freedom, they had welcomed 
the Union army and rendered it many 
important services. Placed in a depen- 
dent position, they were necessarily cared 
for by the military authorities. It hap- 
pened opportunely that there was pres- 
ent with the army a gentleman peculiarly 
suited to attend to their welfare. This 
was Mr. Vincent Colyer, an estimable 
artist of New York, who had been in- 
duced by his philanthropy to proceed to 
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Washington at an early period of the 
war, as an unpaid, voluntary agent to 
- the army, by the Young Men’s Christian 


Association. There he had ministered in 
camps and in hospitals to the physical 
and moral wants of the soldiers; and 
thence, after the battle of Roanoke island, 
he was sent to North Carolina, amply 
provided, by the bounty of the Northern 
cities, to relieve the necessities of the 
sick and wounded in that region. Gen- 
eral Burnside was not the man to suffer 
a Christian philanthropist, the represent- 
ative of the benevolence of thousands, 
to perform his work of mercy in his army 
unnoticed. He appreciated those ser- 
vices most bountifully exhibited on the 
battle field of Newbern, and when the 
city was occupied, and a superintendent 
of the poor was needed to attend to the 
absolute necessities of a population sud- 
denly deprived of their usual means of 
subsistence, General Burnside appointed 
Mr. Colyer to the office. In this capa- 
city, beside the care of the ‘“ contra- 
bands,” he supplied rations to the indi- 
gent white population, numbers of whom 
belonged to families whose fathers and 
sons were in the rebel army. Some four 
hundred white families, numbering 1,800 
persons, were thus provided for. 7,500 
colored people were in one way or 
another under Mr. Colyer’s supervision. 
They furnished 1,500 able-bodied labor- 
ers, who were employed on the fortifica- 
tions, in service about the transports, 
and other useful occupations.* 

In addition, with the aid of several 
well-disposed officers of the army, he 
opened elementary schools for both 
white and black, where reading and 
writing were taught, and sound religious 
instruction was given. Governor Stan- 
ley, on his arrival, witnessed these pro- 
ceedings, and expressed to Mr. Colyer a 
doubt of the propriety of teaching ne- 
groes to read and write, when it was for- 
bidden by the laws of North Carolina. 


* Report of the Christian Mission to the United States 
army, by Vincent Colyer. 
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The governor evidently looked to the 
restoration of the negroes to a state of 
slavery, and indeed occupied himself in 
authorizing various owners to reclaim 
this species of human property. Mr. 
Colyer, fully appreciating the powers of 
a military governor, and wishing to do 
nothing in conflict with the laws, without 
waiting for an order to suppress the 
schools, voluntarily closed them, and 
taking a pathetic farewell of his pupils 
left for the north. The course of Gov- 
ernor Stanley excited much comment, and 
his conduct was severely commented up- 
on in those journals which saw in slavery 
the main source and vitality of the re- 
bellion, and were eagerly waiting the 
slow, reluctant hand of the government 
in dealing it a deadly wound. 
simple, religious act of kindness to the 
slave was interrupted by an officer of the 
government they rigidly held that gov- 
ernment to account. Mr. Colyer was call- 
ed upon to address various public meet- 
ings on the subject in New York and else- 
where, and was admitted to an interview 
at Washington with President Lincoln, 
who listened with interest to his recital, 
remarking that, as he had no power to 
interfere with the instruction of negroes 
in North Carolina, it could hardly be de- 
rived from him by a delegated governor. 
Mr. Colyer, in fact, fortified by a vigor- 
ous expression of public opinion, was left 
at liberty to reopen his schools. Much 
feeling, however, had been excited on 
the subject ; Governor Stanley had been 
roughly handled by the press, and there 
was some soreness in consequence ; the 
mischief had been done at Newbern, and 
it was thought the part of courtesy to 
yield for a time, and not endanger the 
peaceful interests of religion and learning 
by exposing them unnecessarily to strife 
and contention. If the step had been in 
the right direction, it would not be per- 
manently arrested ; and, indeed, in less 
than a year, when the government, in 
the progress of the war, had been com- 
pelled to exert its authority in behalf of 
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the emancipation of the slave, the people 
of Newbern themselves, learning to ap- | 
preciate the situation, became engaged 
in teaching the negroes, that they might 
be better members of society, and on bet- 
ter terms with the whites in the change 
of law and society already apparent. 
There was no occasion to judge 
harshly of Governor Stanley. He left 
“alifornia with patriotic intentions, and 
was, doubtless, disappointed at finding 
his native State so entirely out of reach 





of his friendly authority. In his efforts 
at conciliation he was naturally govern- 


ed by old friendships and traditions. He 
could not be expected to introduce the 
new revolutionary policy which the re- 
bellion had made a necessity in the 
State. This was more especially felt by 
him when the President’s emancipation 
proclamation of the Ist of January, 1862, 
came into effect,.and new military oper- 
ations cast his limited powers into the 
shade. He then resigned his position, 
nor did the Government think it ne- 
cessary to appoint a successor in his 
place. 


UMA PT ER rat 


THE SIEGE OF YORKTOWN, BATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG, AND CAPTURE OF NORFOLK 
APRIL—MAY, 1862. 


THE resolution having been fully de- 
termined upon to transport the main por- 
tion of the army of the Potomac to the 
lower Chesapeake for active operations 
against Richmond, the pursuit of the 
enemy beyond Manassas was discon- 
tinued, and the necessary measures were 
taken for the embarkation from Alexan- 
dria, the abandonment by the enemy of 
their works on the Potomac giving that 
route, of course, the preference to An- 
napolis, which had been selected while 
the passage up the river was interrupted 
by the rebel batteries. There was some 
delay for the want of an adequate num- 
ber of transport vessels, so that a fort- 
night was consumed in forwarding the 
troops to Fortress Monroe. The corps 
of General Heintzelman leading the way, 
arrived at Fortress Monroe, and was 
landed on the peninsula on the 23d of 
March. It was followed by successive 
detachments till the arrival of General 
McClellan on the 2d of April. There is 
a curious question as to the entire num- 
ber of troops thus gathered under his 


command. The Prince de Joinville, in 
his pamphlet reviewing the campaign, 
estimates the force, consisting of eleven 
divisions of infantry, 8,000 to 10,000 


strong, one division of regulars, infantry 


and cavalry, 6,000, with 350 pieces of 
artillery—at, probably, 120,000 men. 
It was calculated from official returns by 
the secretary of war, on the 6th of April, 
that General McClellan had then’ with 
him over 100,000. The latter himself 
says that the whole number before the 
arrival of Franklin’s division, which ar- 
rived in transports before Yorktown on 
the 14th, was 85,800. General Barry, 
chief of artillery, reports the embarkation 
for the peninsula between March 15th 
and April Ist, of 52 batteries of field ar- 
tillery, of 299 guns. Franklin’s and 
McCall’s divisions of McDowell’s corps, 
subsequently seut, added eight batteries 
of 44 guns, making a grand toial* of field 
artillery at any time with the army of 
the Potomac on the peninsula, of 60 bat- 





* General Barry to A. A, G. General Williams, 
ington, Sept. 1, 1862. 
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teries of 843 guns. The largest number 
of men General McClellan had at any 
time fit for duty on the peninsula he has 
estimated at 107,000 men.* -It was his 
desire at the outset that the number 
should be increased by the whole num- 
ber of McDowell’s corps, but this was 
reversed by the President, in accordance 
with his original instructions for the pro- 
tection of the capital. - General McDow- 
ell, in consequence, instead of carrying 
his force to the peninsula as he expected, 
presently advanced and occupied the 
line of the Rappahannock at Fredericks- 
burg. 

Prompt action was expected from the 
army of the Potomac in its new position ; 
but the public was again destined to be 
disappointed. When General Heintzel- 
man first landed he obtained information 
that the enemy had not more than 10,000 
troops at Yorktown and on the peninsula. 
General McClellan states that he esti- 
mated the rebel General Magruder’s 
command in that quarter at from 15,000 
to 20,000. It became afterwards that 
officer’s title to distinction that, at this 
important crisis, he baffled the great 
Union army with so comparatively an 
inferior force. On the 5th of April, when 
General McClellan’s force was getting in 
motion toward Yorktown, General Wool, 
in command at Fortress Monroe, tele- 
graphed to the secretary of war: ‘All 
goes on very smoothly. I do not believe 
the army of the Potomac will find many 
troops to contend with.” The impatience 
of the country for action, and the danger 
of delay was well expressed by President 
Lincoln in a letter to General McClellan, 
on the 9th, ‘‘I suppose the whole force 
which has gone forward to you is with 
you by this time, and if so, I think it is 
the precise time for you to strike a blow. 
By delay the enemy will steadily gain on 
you—that is, he will gain faster by forti- 
fications and reinforcements than you can 
by reinforcements alone. And _ once 





* Testimony before the Congressional Committee, Feb, 
28, 1863, 


more let me tell you that is indispensable 
to you that you strike a blow. I am 
powerless to help this. You will do me 
the justice to remember I always wished 
not going down the bay in search of a 
field, instead of fighting at or near Man- 
assas, as only shifting, and not surmount- 
ing a difficulty ; that we should find the 
same enemy, and the same, or equal in- 
trenchments at either place. The coun- 
try will not fail to note—is noting now— 
that the present hesitation to move upon 
an intrenched position is but the story 
of Manassas repeated.” 

Yorktown, indeed, was made by the 
energy and concentration of the rebel 
resources, in a short time, a little Man- 
assas. When the Union army, travers- 
ing the twenty-four miles which lay be- 
tween it and their landing place, ap- 
proached the spot, further progress 
appeared everywhere blocked by de- 
fences. The naval entrance to York 
river was successfully opposed by for- 
midable batteries at the town, and at the 
opposite Gloucester Point, a line of 
works immediately defended the town 
itself on the land side, connected with a 
chain of defences which, following War- 
wick creek across the peninsula, rested 
on James river, which, in turn, was ef- 
fectively guarded by the power or terror 
of the redoubtable Merrimac. The first 
advance of the Union troops was with- 
out any formidable opposition. A recon- 
noisance, previous to General Mc(lel- 
lan’s arrival, beyond Big Bethel, found 
the earthworks at that place, the scene 
of one of the early conflicts of the war, 
deserted. It was not till the army, 
moving in two columns, General Keyes 
with three divisions to the left, toward 
Warwick, General McClellan, with the 
rest of the forces on the direct road to 
Yorktown, came upon the chain of rebel 
fortifications, that the serious work be- 
fore them became apparent. It will, 
probably, long remain a subject of dis- 
cussion whether a bold push at the out- 
set, charging the enemy’s line in force, 
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might not have gained possession of the 
town. There were difficulties, however, 
in the way, in the extent, and unexpected 
strength of the fortifications, and the 
hastily increased number of their de- 
fenders. The Confederates, apprised of 
their danger, had sent large reinforce- 
ments to Yorktown, where General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston had arrived the day 
before the appearance of the Union ar- 
my in its front. General McClellan, in 
fact, soon became convinced that the pru- 
dent course before him was the more de- 
liberate method of a regular siege. He 
had intended that the corps of General 
McDowell should be engaged in turning 
the position by landing beyond Gloucester 
Point, and moving on the left bank of York 
river, to the head of navigation at West 
Point ; but that force, as we have seen, 
had been employed in another direction. 

From the first arrival of the troops 
before Yorktown, on the 6th of April 
there was more or less skirmishing of the 
sharpshooters—Berdan’s notable corps, 
—with the enemy in their entrenchments 
in front of the Union line. Days were 
past in cautiously reconnoitering the ene- 
my’s position, and in the various prepa- 
rations of the camp. ‘To add to the em- 
barrassments, heavy rain storms, unusual 
for the season, aggravated the ordinary 
difficulties of a campaign in an enemy’s 
country, which, at the best, afforded few 
facilities to an invading enemy. The 
ground, imperfectly drained, would have 
become entirely impracticable had not 
the skill and energy of the troops—par- 
ticularly the Maine and Michigan regi- 
ments, conquered the defect by construct- 
ing with great toil a series of corduroy 
roads, over which the artillery could be 
transported. “The complete absence 
of all information in regard to the coun- 
try, and to the position of the enemy, 
the total ignorance under which we 
labored in regard to his movements, and 
the number of his troops,” are noticed by 
the Prince de Joinville, who shared the 
fortunes of the campaign, as curious traits 





of the war constantly reproduced. Gen- 
eral McClellan, himself, admits that the 
maps of the peninsula proved entirely 
inaccurate, frequently misleading the ar- 
my, while he kad quite misapprehended 
the nature of the soil, expecting to find 
it more favorable than it was. 

In the meantime, on the morning of 
the 11th, the Merrimac having been re- 
paired at the Norfolk navy yard, and 
for the last few days stationed at Craney 
island, came out into the open waters of 
the bay, accompanied by a fleet of six 
gunboats, including the Jamestown and 
Yorktown, and proceeded towards James 
river. Arriving midway at the entrance 
to the river, the Jamestown, leaving 
Newport News on her left, captured two 
brigs and a schooner anchored near the 
shore. The prizes, transports laden with 
hay and sutler’s stores, were towed to 
Elizabeth river. While this was going 
on, there was a great flutter of expecta- 
tion at Fortress Monroe of another con- 
test, for which preparation had been 
made, between the Merrimac and Moni- 
tor, the latter, with the Naugatuck, Oc- 
torara, and other gunboats, lying at 
hand prepared for action should the fa- 
mous iron-clad advance to a favorable 
position. In the afternoon, however, 
the Merrimac, content with the recon- 
noisance and spoils of the day, returned 
to Hlizabeth river. Previous to retiring 
she came down towards the Monitor and 
Naugatuck, when several shots were ex- 
changed, at too great a distance, how- 
ever, to be effective. The rebel fleet had 
shown itself, and its presence in the 
vicinity appeared to be admitted as a 
sufficient protection to the Confederates 
on James river. 

The next signal incident in this quar- 
ter was an attempt on the centre of the 
lines of Warwick creek; at a point about 
a mile above Lee’s mills, where the width 
of the stream being increased by a dam, 
the enemy had a, fortified earthwork, 
protected to the right and left by a series 
of rifle pits. A cleared space on the 
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side of the stream opposite the fort offer- 
ed.a convenient position for the Union 
batteries, while the surrounding woods 
were favorable for bringing up troops to 
the attack. The fort being silenced, the 
stream, though waist deep, it was thought 
could be passed by the men. Early on 
the morning of the 16th of April, accor- 
dingly, a brigade of Vermont troops, of 
General W. F. Smith’s division, with 
Mott’s battery, were advanced to the 
spot, the latter taking -position about 
1,200 yards from the fort. A sharp con- 
test ensued, with skirmishing of musketiry 
on the right and left, between the guns 
of the battery and the fort, which, in two 
hours, ended in silencing the rebel work, 
at an expense to the assailants of three 
men killed and four wounded. General 
McClellan then arrived on the ground, 
and the position of affairs was thought 
sufficiently favorable to continue the at- 
tack in theafternoon. Mott’s battery on 
the right, reinforced by additional bat- 
teries on the left, were then advanced to 
within a thousand yards of the work, and 
opened a heavy fire, while three Ver- 
mont regiments were brought up through 
the woods. A gallant attempt was made 
by several companies of the 3d to cross 
the stream below the dam and charge 
the intrenchments, but they were driven 
back by the. superior fire of the enemy. 
The 6th also dashed through the stream, 
and reached the opposite bank to be re- 
pulsed by the enemy’s riflemen. The 
4th also made a similar unsuccessful at- 
tempt. No actions of the war have fur- 
nished more striking instances of courage 
and devotion than this daring passage of 
the stream by the brave Vermonters. 
The scene is thus described by a corres- 
pondent: “At four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the four companies of the 8d were 
called up, formed into line, and told by 
their colonel, in a pithy speech, that the 
work expected of them was to charge 
across the creek and take the enemy’s 
entrenchments. Ayre’s guns—all of the 


batteries, numbering 22 pieces, were un- 


' 4th Vermont. 





der the command of their accomplished 
artillery officer—covered the Vermont- 
er’s advance. They marched steadily 
at the quick to the edge of the creek, 
and plunged in, on the run. The water 
deepened unexpectedly. The men were 
soon wading to their breasts, their car- 
tridge-boxes slung up on their shoulders 
and their muskets held up high: The 
moment they entered the stream, the 
rebels swarmed on the edge of their rifle- 
pit, and rained a fire of bullets on the 
advancing line. The stream, as dammed, 
was about twelve yards wide. The Ver- 
monters loaded and fired as they waded. 
Their killed and wounded began to fall 
from the instant of entering the water. 
Many of the latter were sustained by 
their arms and the collars of their coats, 
and so helped across, and laid down on 
the opposite side. The 3d, as soon as 
they emerged and got foot-hold, received 
the order to ‘charge!’ With a yell, 
with true Green Mountain ring in it, they 
dashed at the extended rifle-pit. At 
least a regiment of rebels broke from be- 
hind it, and ran into the redoubt in the 
rear, leaving the Vermonters in the pit. 
For at least an hour they fought from 
here against overwhelming numbers, re- 
ceiving reinforcements in that time, first 
of four companies of the 6th Vermont, 
aud afterwards of four companies of the 
They shot their foe prin- 
cipally through the head, and so supe- 
rior was their fire, and their pluck so 
impressive, that the rebels moved two 
additional regiments into the fort, and 
into a flanking position on the left of the 
rifle-pit. Exposed now to a cross-fire, 
as well as an increased fire in front, the 
Vermonters, though they wanted to stay, 
had to go. In good order, covering 
themselves behind trees, and fighting as 
they went, they recrossed the stream, 
carrying with them all their wounded 
whose condition at all promised survival 
of their hurts. Many were now shot in 
the water, and drowned beyond all pos- 
sibility of help. The language of a Le- 
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moille county boy, not sixteen years old, 
‘Why, sir, it was just like sap-boiling in 
that stream—the bullets fell so thick,’ is 
so expressive that I use it as a measure 
of intensity. These brave men having 
backed out of the deep water, formed on 
the dry land, and began the fight anew, 
while many, not detailed, but volunteer- 
ing through impulses of soldierly devotion 
and personal affection, dashed into the 
stream again and dragged out the wound- 
ed, who were clinging to the trees, and 
sitting with their heads just out of water. 
Julian A. Scott, of the 3d Vermont, 
Company K, under sixteen years of age, 
was one of these heroes. He pulled out 
no less than nine of his wounded com- 
rades. He twice went under fire way 
across the stream, and brought back from 
the slope of the rifle pit John C. Backum, 
of his own company, who was. shot 
through the lungs. Ephraim Brown, who 
was helping him, was himself shot through 
the thigh in the inside, and disabled. 
Scott waded back, like the boy-hero he 
is, and brought him safely over. Among 
the incidents of the fight, was the recov- 
ery from a fever of Sergeant Fletcher, of 
Company E, 3d Vermont, on the sick 
list, and excused from duty, and the use 
he made of his temporary health. He 
crossed the stream and went through the 
fight—then, on his return, was among 
those who went back and rescued the 
wounded. On his return to camp, he 
went into hospital and resumed his fever, 
with aggravation. John Harrington, a 
beardless orphan boy of seventeen, un- 
armed, went over and rescued out of the 
rifle-pit a disabled comrade. All will 
recall the case of private William Scott, 
of the 3d Vermont, sentenced by Mc- 
Clellan last fall to be shot for sleeping 
on his post, while on the Potomac, and 
whom Simon Cameron, then secretary of 
war, saved from his rigorous fate. 
Among the foremost across the creek, 
and the first to be killed yesterday, was 
this very man—as brave a soldier as 
ever died on the field of battle.” 


The Vermonters were saved from ut- 
ter destruction by the unintermitted and 
well directed fire of the batteries, which 
swept the enemy’s works with great ac- 
curacy. The Union loss in this attack 
or reconnoisance, as it was afterward 
called, was 35 killed, 120 wounded, and 
9 missing. 

After this, the movements of the Union 
army were confined to the regular oper- 
ations of a siege. Heavy rifled guns, 
and mortars of extraordinary calibre, 
were brought up under cover of the for- 
est, which protected the assailants from 
the operations of the enemy. The direc- 
tion of the siege was especially assigned 
by the commander-in-chief, to General 
Fitz John Porter, whose activity was 
manifest in every direction in forwarding 
‘the preparations. Balloon ascents, in 
which he personally made observations 
of the enemy’s works, furnished many a 
paragraph to the newspapers of the day. 
In one of these flights, shortly after dawn, 
it is recorded that ‘‘when about one 
hundred feet above the ground the rope 
anchoring the balloon broke, and the 
general sailed off south-westerly toward 
Richmond, at a greater speed than the 
army of the Potomac is moving. He 
was alone, but had sufficient calmness to 
pull the valve rope, and gradually de- 
scended, reaching the ground in safety, 
about three miles from camp.” 

General Porter, a native of New 
Hampshire, was a graduate of West 
Point, of 1845, when he entered the 2d 
artillery. He served in Mexico, and 
was wounded before the capital, and was 
breveted major for his gallantry in the 
final actions of the war. He was subse- 
quently engaged at the military academy 
as an instructor of cavalry and artillery. 
In 1856 he was appointed assistant adju- 
tant general, with the rank of captain. 
At the outset of the rebellion he was made 
colonel of the 5th regular infantry, and 
shortly after, a brigadier-general of vol- 








* Correspondence New York Hvening Post. In front of 
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unteers, and entered upon active service 
with the army of the Potomac. 

It was the plan of General McClellan 
not to open fire upon the enemy’s works 
till his investing line of batteries was 
‘thoroughly completed, when the general 
assault would prove utterly destructive. 


To this end his efforts were seldom 
diverted from the main object. One or 


two incidents, however, diversified the 
usual reports from the army, which were 
mainly confined to complaints of the 
weather, the state of the roads, tributes 
to the sharpshooters, and the excellence 
of their telescopic rifles, shrewd hints of 
the grand preparations in progress, with 
ever increasing estimates of the strength 
of the enemy’s works, and the numbers 
of their defenders. On the 26th of April 
there was a courageous assault on an 
advanced lunette of the rebels on this 
side of Warwick river, near its head, by 
a company of the lst Massachusetts. 
“The work,” says General McClellan, 
“had a ditch six feet deep, with a strong 
parapet, and was manned by two com- 
panies of infantry; no artillery. Our 
men moved over open, soft ground, some 
six hundred yards, received the fire of 
the rebels at fifty yards, did not return 
it, but rushed over the ditch and parapet 
in the most gallant manner. The rebels 
broke and ran, as soon as they saw our 
men intended to cross the parapet. Our 
loss was three killed, and one mortally 
and twelve otherwise wounded. We 
took fourteen prisoners, destroyed the 
work sufficiently to render it useless, and 
retired. The operation was conducted 
by General C. Grover, who managed the 
affair most handsomely. Nothing could 
have been better than the conduct of all 
the men under fire.”* On the 30th of 
April, the battery commanding the rebel 
water batteries was tried upon the ship- 
ping in the harbor, and there was some 
firing from its heavy guns, 100 and 200- 
pounder rifled Parrott’s—on the 2d of 





* Dispatch to Secretary Stanton. Camp Winfield Scott, 
April 26, 1862. 
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of war: ‘We have the ramparts, 





May, when a powerful rifled 68-pounder 
of the enemy was exploded in their 
works. As the parallels and batteries 
of General McClellan advanced to com- 
pletion the fire of the enemy grew con- 
stantly more active. It was taken as an 
evidence of strength ; it was in reality a 
shelter for retreat. The Confederates, 
fully aware of the force brought against 
them, were not disposed to encounter an 
irresistible attack. The evacuation of 
Yorktown was accordingly resolved up- 


on in a council of war in the city, at. 


which it was said President Davis assist- 
ed. As usual with these movements of 
the enemy, it was most skillfully con- 
ducted. 

The final preparations of General Mc- 
Clellan had been made, and all was 
ready for opening the long expected 
bombardment. Monday, the 5th of May, 
exactly one month after the army had 
begun its march from Hampton, was the 
day appointed. Early on the morning 
of Sunday, however, a day of rest in 
the camp, it was observed by the pickets 
that the firing which had been kept up 
all night: was intermitted. The enemy 


had been for several days withdrawing 


their forces. The guns which had cover- 
ed their retreat they were, of course, 
compelled to leave. On entering the 
works—which proved to be well con- 
structed, and of a formidable character— 
all was found abandoned. At six o’clock 
the flag of the Union was again flying on 
the walls of Yorktown, a second time 
conquered by the national arms. Would 
that it had been, as at the surrender to 
Washington, the crowning and conclu- 
sive action of the war. At nine General 
McClellan telegraphed to the secretary 
We 
have guns, ammunition, camp equipage, 
etc. We hold the entire line of his 
works, which the engineers report as be- 
ing very strong. Ihave thrown all my 
cavalry and horse artillery in pursuit, 
supported by infantry. I move Frank- 
lin’s division and as much more as I can 
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transport by water up to West Point to- 
day. No time shall be lost. The gun- 
boats have gone up York river. I omit- 
ted to state that Gloucester is also in 
our possession. I shall push the enemy 
to the wall.” Two hours after he added, 
‘ An inspection just made shows that the 
rebels abandoned in their works at York- 
town two 38-inch rifled cannon, two 
4 -inch rifled cannon, sixteen 32-pound- 
ers, six 42-pounders, nineteen 8-inch 
columbiads, four 9-inch Dahlgrens, one 
10-inch columbiad, one 10-inch mortar, 
and one 8-inch siege howitzer, with car- 
riages and implements complete, each 
piece supplied with seventy-six rounds 
of ammunition. On the ramparts there 
are also four magazines, which have not 
yet been examined. This does not in- 
clude the guns left at Gloucester Point, 
and their other works to our left.” Ina 
third dispatch at seven o’clock of the 
evening of that memorable Sunday, Gen- 
eral McClellan announced to the Depart- 
ment at Washington: “ Our cavalry and 
horse artillery came up with the enemy’s 
rear guard, in their entrenchments, about 
two miles this side of Williamsburg. A 
brisk fight ensued. Just as my aid left, 
Smith’s division of infantry arrived on 
the ground, and I presume, carried his 
works, though I have not yet heard. The 
enemy’s rear is strong, but I have force 
enough up there to answer all purposes. 


We have, thus far, seventy-one heavy 


guns, and large amounts of tents, ammu- 
nition, etc, All along the lines their 
works prove to have been most formida- 
ble, and I am now fully satisfied of the 
correctness of the course I have pursued. 
The success is brilliant, and you may 
rest assured that its effects will be of the 
greatest importance. There shall be no 
delay in following up the rebels. The 
rebels have been guilty of the most mur- 
derous and barbarous conduct in placing 
torpedoes within the abandoned works, 
near wells and springs, and near flag- 
staffs, magazines, telegraph offices, in 
carpet bags, barrels of flour, ete. For- 








tunately, we have not lost many men in 
this manner—some four or five killed, 
and perhaps a dozen wounded. I shall 
make the prisoners remove them at their 
own peril.” 

A correspondent feelingly describes 
the fiendish barbarism denounced by 
General McClellan in the dispatch just 
cited. ‘I was riding,” says he, ‘across 
the field to the right, when certain of the 
22d Massachusetts, there stationed, warn- 
ed me of the infernal truth of a report 
that had reached our camp half an hour 
before—that the surface of the ground 
was mined with torpedoes, which, strick- 
en by the foot of man or horse, would 
assuredly explode and do their devilish 
work. Five men had already been killed 
or mutilated in this manner, and, as the 
soldiers spoke, I saw another victim car- 
ried past on a stretcher. .He was a Mr. 
Lathrop, telegraph operator to General 
Heintzelman, and not an hour ago I had 
shaken his hand at the general’s head- 
quarters. His foot had been blown off 
at the ankle joint. I rode cautiously, 
then, being warned by men posted near 
the torpedoes which had been discovered, 
or bits of stick planted in order to indi- 
cate their presence, and soon dismounted 
to cross a plank over a deep but empty 
ditch into the rebel fortifications. * * * 
But wander where you will, it is wise to 
tread carefully, and keep the middle of 
the road, according to the counsel of the 
negroes, for there are torpedoes buried 
inside, as well as outside of Yorktown ; 
and less than fifteen minutes ago I heard 
the explosion of one, and was told that 
another soldier had been murdered. Go- 
ing to get some water from a well, too, 
near one of the embrasures,-I was warn- 
ed off; the rebels had secreted torpedoes 
on one side of it.’’* 

General McClellan, as stated in his 
dispatch, lost no time, on gaining posses- 
sion of Yorktown, in ordering a pursuit 
of the fugitive enemy, who had taken the 





* Special Correspondent Mew York Tribune. York- 


town, May 4, 1862. 
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road to Williamsburg, the central avenue 
through the peninsula to the railway 
running westerly from West Point, at the 
head of York river to Richmond. There 
were two roads by which the Union ar- 
my might approach - Williamsburg ; an 
upper one leading directly from York- 
town a distance of twelve miles, and 
the road from Warwick court house, 
joining the other in the vicinity of the 
town. At the junction of these roads 
the Confederates had erected a formida- 
ble bastioned earthwork named Fort 
Magruder, flanked by a line of redoubts, 
protected in front by adattis ;—extend- 
ing across the isthmus of dry land to the 
swamps on either side. Here the enemy 
was found in force when the troops or- 
dered forward by General McClellan 
came up. General Stoneman, with the 
entire cavalry and four batteries of horse 
artillery, passing rapidly through York- 
town took the lead, to be followed on the 
same road by the divisions of Hooker 


and Kearney, while the divisions of 


Smith, Couch, and Casey were ordered to 
cooperate with them bya road from War- 
wick court house. Other divisions of 
Richardson, Sedgewick and Porter, were 
moved to the vicinity of Yorktown, to be 
in readiness, as occasion might require, 
to support the troops marching forward, 
or to follow the division of Franklin, 
which was sent up the York river to cut 
off the rebel retreat. General Smith’s 
division crossed the Warwick river at 
Lee’s mills, the enemy retreating before 
them towards Williamsburg. This divi- 
sion came out at a junction with the up- 
per road, on which Stoneman had pre- 
ceded it, at the site of an old church 
about six miles distant from Yorktown. 
Hooker, who left the latter place by this 
road about noon, on coming up found 
that Stoneman had fallen upon the ene- 
my in their line of defence, and had met 
with a vigorous resistance, and been com- 
pelled to fall back, and wait for the in- 
fantry supports. The cavalry had rid- 


den boldly up to the works before Wil- 
130 








liamsburg at the cross road, and as they 
came within range were saluted from 
Fort Magruder by a shower of shells. 
The Prince de Joinville, who was with 
the party, has described the encounter 
which ensued. ‘ Stoneman,” says he, 
“seeing that the enemy covered the fork 
of the roads, and perceiving that it 
would be impossible for him to main- 
tain his ground before them, undertook 
to dislodge them by a vigorous blow. 
He threw forward all his horse artillery, 
which took up its position brilliantly in 
front of the abattis, and replied to the 


fire of the redoubts ; and he then order- . 


ed his cavalry to charge. The 6th Fed- 
eral cavalry dashed forward gallantly to 
meet the cavalry of the Confederates, 
passed directly under the cross fire of 
the redoubts, and rode into one of those 
fights with the cold steel which have be- 
come so rare in these days. Neverthe- 
less, this was all so much valor thrown 
away. ‘he enemy did not disturb him- 
self; he had the advantages of number 
and position. To carry these works 
with cavalry was impossible. Men, and 
particularly horses, began to fall. ‘I 
have lost thirty-one men,’ said Major 
Williams, who had led the charge of 
the 6th, gracefully saluting General 
Stoneman with his sabre, with that air 
of determination which says, ‘we will 
go at it again, but it’s of no use.’ Stone- 
man then ordered the retreat. We re- 
passed the abattis, and falling back to a 
clearing about half a mile distant, there 


awaited the arrival of the Infantry to . 


renew the engagement. Unluckily, in 
traversing the marsh, a gun of the horse 
artillery got buried in the mud, and could 
not be extricated. In vain were the 
teams doubled. The enemy concentrated 
his fire of shells on that point and 
killed all the horses. The gun had to 
be left. It was the first which the 
army had lost, and the men were in- 
consolable. In the evening we renew- 
ed our efforts to recover it, but the 
abattis were filled with hostile sharp- 
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shooters, who made it impossible to 
approach.’’* 

On hearing of this repulse, as he ap- 
proached the ground, General Hooker 
would have pushed on his troops to the 
scene of action, had not the road been 
blocked by the division of General Smith 
which, as we have stated, had turned 
into it from a cross road. Finding that 
Stoneman was thus being supported in 
this direction, and impatient for action, 
Hooker applied to General Heintzélman, 
the superior officer charged with the ad- 
vance on the Yorktown road, for author- 
ity to throw his command on the Hamp- 
ton road, which, as has been mentioned, 
intersected that on which Stoneman had 
halted at the point occupied by the ene- 
my. “Obtaining this permission,” says 
General Hooker, in his official report, 
“the head of my division left the brick 
church about dark, and it pressed for- 
ward in order, if practicable, to come up 
with the enemy before morning. This, 
however, I soon found would be impossi- 
ble, for the roads were frightful, the 
night intensely dark and rainy, and many 
of my men exhausted from loss of sleep, 
and from labor the night before in the 
trenches. The troops were halted in the 
middle of the road between ten and 
eleven o’clock, P. m,, resolved to stop un- 
til daylight, when we started again, and 
came in sight of the enemy’s works be- 
fore Williamsburg about half-past five 
o’clock in the morning. Before emerg- 
ing from the forest the column was halt- 
ed, while I rode to the front to find what 
could be learned of the position of the 
enemy. 

“The first work that presented itself 
was Fort Magruder, and this was stand- 
ing at the junction of the Yorktown and 
Hampton roads, and on each side of it 
was a cordon of redoubts extending as 
far as could be seen. Subsequently I 


- found their number to be thirteen, and 


extending entirely across the peninsula, 





*The Army of the Potomac, ete., by the Prince de 
Hurlbert’s translation, pp. 50, 51. 


Joinville. 








the right and left of them resting on the 


waters of the York and James rivers. 
Approaching them from the south, they 
are concealed by heavy forest until the 
observer is within less than a mile of 
their locality. Where the forest had 
been standing nearer than this distance 
the trees had been felled, in order that 
the occupants of the redoubts might have 
timely notice of the approach of an ene- 
my, and early strike him with artillery. 
The trees had been felled in this manner 
on both sides of the road on which we 
had advanced for a breadth of almost half 
a Mile, and the same was the case on the 
Yorktown road. Between the edge of 
the felled timber and the fort was a belt 
of clear, arable land, six or seven hun- 
dred yards in width. This was dotted 
all over with rifle pits. In connection 
with the redoubts themselves, I may be 
permitted to state, that I found them 
standing near the eastern and southern 
verge of a slightly elevated plain, the 
slopes of which were furrowed with 
widening ravines, with an almost bound- 
less, gently undulating plain, reaching 
across the peninsula, and extending to 
the north and west as far as the eye can 
reach. The landscape is highly pictur- 
esque, and nota little heightened by the 
large trees and venerable spires of Wil- 
liamsburg, two miles distant. Fort Ma- 
gruder appears to be the largest of the 
redoubts—its crest measuring nearly 
half a mile, with substantial parapets, 
ditches, magazines, etc. This was located 
to command the Yorktown and Hampton 
roads, and the redoubts in its vicinity to 
command the ravines, which the guns of 
Fort Magruder could not sweep. 

‘* Being in pursuit of a retreating army 
I deemed it my duty to lose no time in 
making the disposition of my forces to 
attack, regardless of their number and 
position, except to accomplish the result 
with the least possible sacrifice of life. 
By so doing, my division, if it did not 
capture the army before me, would at 
least hold them in order that some others 
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might. Besides, I knew of the presence 
of more than thirty thousand troops not 
two miles distant from me, and that 
within twelve miles (four hours’ march), 
was the bulk of the army of the Potomac. 
My own position was tenable for double 
that length of time against three times 
my number. At half-past.seven o’clock, 
Brigadier-General Grover was directed 
to commence the attack, by sending the 
lst Massachusetts regiment as skirmish- 
ers into the felled timber on the left of 
the road on which they were standing— 
the 2d New Hampshire regiment to the 
right—both with directions to skirmish 
up to the edge of the felled timber, and 
there, under cover, to. turn their atten- 
tion to the occupants of the rifle-pits, and 
the enemy’s sharpshooters and gunners 
in Fort Magruder. The 11th Massachu- 
setts regiment, and the 26th Pennsylva- 
nia, were then directed to form on the 
right of the 2d New Hampshire, and to 
advance as skirmishers until they had 


reached the Yorktown road, and when 
that was gained to have word sent: to. 
Under my chief of artillery, Web- 


me, 
ber’s battery was thrown forward in ad- 


vance of the fallen timber, and brought 


into action in a cleared field on the right 
of the road, and distant from Fort Ma- 
gruder about seven hundred yards. No 
sooner had it emerged from the forest, 
on the way to its position, than four guns 
from Fort Magruder opened on it, and 
alter it was still further up the road, 
they received the fire from two additional 
guns from a redoubt on the left. How- 
ever, it was pushed on, and before it was 
brought into motion, two officers and two 
privates had been shot down, and before 
a single piece of the battery had been 
discharged, its cannoneers had been 


driven from it despite the skill and ac-_ 
tivity of my sharpshooters in picking off 


the rebel gunners. Volunteers were now 
called for by my gallant chief of artillery, 
Major Wainwright, to man the battery 
now in position, when the officers and 
cannoneers of Osborne’s battery sprang 





forward, and, in the time I am writing, 
had those pieces well at work. Bram- 
hall’s battery was now brought into ac- 
tion, under that excellent officer, on the 
right of Webber’s, and before nine o’clock 
every gun in Fort Magruder was silenced, 
and all the troops in sight on the plain 
dispersed.. Between the sharpshooters 
and the two batteries the enemy’s guns 
in this fort were not heard from again 
until late in the afternoon. 

“One of the regiments in Brigadier- 
General Patterson’s brigade—the 5th 
New Jersey—was charged with the es- 
pecial care of these batteries, and was 
posted a little to the rear of them. The 
remaining regiments of Patterson’s bri- 
gade, under their intrepid commander, 
were sent into the left of the road from 
where they were standing, in anticipation 
of an attack from that quarter. Heavy 
forest trees cover this ground and con- 
ceal from the view the enemy’s earth- 
works, about a mile distant. The forest 
itself has a depth of about three-fourths 
of that distance. It was through this 
that Patterson led the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
New Jersey regiments. Bodies of the 
enemy’s infantry were seen drifting in 
that direction, and the increased mus- 
ketry fire proved that many others were 
flocking thither, whom we could not see. 
Prior to this movement Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Emory had reached my_ position 
with a light battery and a body of cav- 
alry, which were promptly placed at my 
disposal by that experienced and gifted 
soldier ; but, as I had no duty on which 
I could employ those arms of service, 
and as | was confined for room in the 
exercise of my own command, I request- 
ed that he would dispatch a party to 
reconnoitre and observe the movements 
of the rebels to the rear of my left. This 
was executed to my satisfaction. It was 
now reported to me that the skirmishers 
to the right had reached the Yorktown 
road, where word was sent to Colonel 
Blaisdell to proceed with the 11th Mas- 
sachusetts and 26th Pennsylvania regi- 
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ments cautiously down that road, to des- 
troy any rebel force he might find, and 
break down any barrier the enemy might 
have thrown up to check the advance of 
our forces in that direction, and when 
this was executed to report the fact to 
the senior officer with the troops there, 
and on his return to send me word of the 
result of his mission. This was done, 
and word was sent to me through Adju- 
tant Currier, of the 11th regiment. Up 
to this moment there had been a brisk 
musketry fire kept up on every part of 
the field, but its swelling volumes in the 
direction of Patterson satisfied me from 
the beginning of the engagement that the 
enemy had accumulated a heavy force in 
his front. Grover had already antici- 
pated it, and had moved the main por- 
tion of the 1st Massachusetts regiment to 
receive it, while first, the72d New York 
regiment, of Taylor’s brigade, and soon 
after the 70th New York regiment, of 
the same brigade, were ordered to 
strengthen Patterson. Colonel Averill, 
of the 3d Pennsylvania cavalry, had, with 
great kindness and gallantry, tendered 
me his services, while Lieutenant Mc- 
Alister, of the engineers, volunteered to 
make a reconnoissance of such of the en- 
emy’s works as were hidden from view, 
preparatory to carrying them by assault, 
should a suitable opportunity present it- 
self for that object. For this service I 
am under many obligations to that ac- 
complished officer. From the earliest 
moment of the attack, it was an object 
of deep solicitude to establish a connec- 
tion with the troops in my immediate 
neighborhood on the Yorktown road, 
and as that had been accomplished, and 
as I saw no signs of their advance, at 
twenty minutes past eleven a. um. I ad- 
dressed the subjoined note to the assist- 
ant adjutant-general, 3d corps, under the 
impression that his chief was still there. 
It was as follows: ‘I have had a hard 
contest all the morning, but do not des- 
pair of success. My men are hard at 
work, but a good deal exhausted. It is 








reported to me that my communication 
with you by the Yorktown road is clear 
of the enemy. Batteries, cavalry, and 
infantry can take post by the side of 
mine to whip the enemy.’ This found 
General Heintzelman absent, but it was 
returned opened, and on the envelope 
endorsed, ‘Opened and read,’ by the 
senior officer on that field. A cavalry 
man took over the note, and returned 
with it by the Yorktown road, after an 
absence of twenty minutes. 

‘To return, it was now after one o’clock 
and the battle had swollen into one of 
gigantic proportions. The left had been 
reinforced with the 73d and 74th New 
York regiments—the only remaining 
ones of my reserve—under Colonel Tay- 
lor, and all were engaged ; yet its for- 
tunes would ebb and flow despite the 
most determined courage and valor of 
my devoted officers and men. Three 
times the enemy approached within eighty 
yards of the road which was the centre 
of my operations, and as often were they 
thrown back with violence and slaughter. 
Every time his advance was made with 
fresh troops, and each succeeding one 
seemed to be in greater force and deter- 
mination. The 11th Massachusetts and 
the 26th Pennsylvania regiments were 
ordered to the left—the support of the 
batteries and the 2d New Hampshire 
regiment were withdrawn from their ad- 
vanced position in front, to take post 
where they could look after the front and 
left at the same time. The orders to the 
26th Pennsylvania regiment did not 
reach it, and it remained on the right. 
At this juncture word was received from 
Colonel Taylor that the regiments of his 
command longest engaged were falling 
short of ammunition, and when he was 
informed that the supply-train was not 
yet up, a portion of his command pre- 
sented an obstinate front to the advance 
of the enemy, with no other cartridges 
than were gathered from the boxes of 
the fallen. Again the enemy were rein- 
forced by the arrival of Longstreet’s 
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division. His troops had passed through 
Williamsburg, on their retreat from 
Yorktown, and were recalled to streneth- 
en the rebel forces before Williamsburg. 
No sooner had they joined, than it was 
known that they were again moving to 
drive in our left; after a violent and 
protracted struggle they were again re- 
pulsed with great loss. Simultaneous 
with the movement an attempt was made 
to drive in our front, and seize the bat- 
teries, by the troops from Fort Magruder, 
aided by reinforcements from the re- 
doubts on the left. The withdrawal of 
the supports invited this attack, and it 
was at this time that four of our guns 
were captured. They could have been 
saved, but only at the risk of losing the 
day. Whatever of dishonor, if any, is 
attached to their loss, belongs to the 
brigadier-general commanding the divi- 
sion, and not to his chief of artillery, or 
to the officers and men serving with the 
batteries—for truer men never stepped 
upon the field of battle. While this was 
going on in front, Captain Smith, by a 
skillful disposition of his battery, held 
complete command of the road, which, 
subsequently, by a few well-directed 
shots, was turned to good account. The 
foregoing furnishes a faithful narrative of 
the disposition of my command through- 
out this eventful day. Between four and 
five o’clock, General Kearney. with all 
his characteristic gallantry, arrived on 
the ground at the head of his division, 
and after having secured their positions, 
my division was withdrawn from the 
contest, and held as a reserve until dark, 
when the battle ended, after a prolonged 
and severe conflict against three times 
my number, directed by the most accom- 
plished general of the rebel army, Major- 
General J. H. Johnston, assisted by 
Generals Longstreet, Pryor, Gohlson, 
and Pickett, with commands selected 
from the best troops in their army.” 
The part so warmly acknowledged by 
General Hooker, borne in the action by 
General Kearney’s division, is thus nar- 








rated in that officer’s official report, ad- 
dressed to Assistant Adjutant-General 
McKeever, of Heintzelman’s corps: “I 
have the honor to report that, on receiy- 
ing orders on the 5th inst., at 9 4. w., the 
divison took up its line of march, and 
shortly after came upon the crowded 
columns before us. At half-past ten 
A. M., an order was received from Gen- 
eral Sumner to pass all others and to 
proceed to the support of General 
Hooker, already engaged. With diffi- 
culty and much loss of time, my divi- 
sion at length made its way through 
the masses of troops and trains that en- 
cumbered the deep, single, muddy de- 
file, until, at the brick church, my route 
was to the left, the direct road to Wil- 
liamsburg. At half-past one Pp. um.— 
within three and a half miles of the bat- 
tle-field—I halted my column to rest for 
the first time, and to get the lengthened 
files in hand before committing them to 
action. Captain Moses, of the General’s 
staff, with great energy assisted me in 
this effort. Almost immediately, how- 
ever, on orders from General Heintzel- 
man, ‘our knapsacks were piled,’ and 
the head of the column resumed its march, 
taking the double-quick wherever the 
mud-holes left a footing. Arrived at one 
mile from the engagement, you, in per- 
son, brought me an order for detaching 
three regiments, one from Berry’s, the 
leading brigade, and two from Birney’s, 
the second, to support Emory’s horse to 
the left of the position. Approaching 
near the field, word was brought by an 
aid-de-camp that Hooker’s cartridges 
were expended, and with increased ra- 
pidity we entered under fire. Having 
quickly consulted with General Hooker, 
and received General Heintzelman’s or- 
ders as to the point of onset, I at once 
deployed Berry’s brigade to the left 
of the Williamsburg road, and Birney’s 
on the right of it, taking, to cover the 
movement, and to support the remaining 
battery that had ceased to fire, two com- 
panies of Poe’s 2d Michigan regiment. 
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As our troops came into action the rem- 
nants of the brave men of Hooker’s divi- 
sion were passed, and our regiments 
promptly commenced an unremitting, 
well-directed fire. However, from the 
lengthening of the files the gap occasioned 
by the withdrawal from the column of 
three regiments, and the silence of this bat- 
tery, I soon was left no alternative than to 
lead forward to the charge the two com- 
panies of the 2d Michigan volunteers. to 
beat back the enemy’s skirmishers, now 
crowding on our pieces. This duty was 
performed by officers and men with su- 
perior intrepidity, and enabled Major 
Wainwright, of Hooker’s division, to col- 
lect his artillerists, and reédpen fire from 
several pieces. A new support was then 
collected from the 5th New Jersey, who, 
terribly decimated previously, again 
came forward with alacrity. The affair 
was_now fully and successfully engaged 
along our whole line, and the regiments 
kept steadily gaining ground. But the 
heavy strewn timber of the abattis defied 
all direct approach. Introducing, there- 
fore, fresh marksmen from Poe’s regi- 
ment, I ordered Colonel Hobart Ward, 
of the 88th New York volunteers (Scott 
Life-Guard) to charge down the road and 
take the rifle-pits on the centre of the 
abattis by their flank. This duty Colonel 
Ward performed with great gallantry, 
his martial demeanor imparting all con- 
fidence in the attack. Still, the move, 
though nearly successful, did not quite 
prevail ; but with bravery every point 
thus gained was perfectly sustained. The 
left wing of Colonel Riley’s regiment, the 
40th New York volunteers (Mozart), 
was next sent for and the Colonel being 
valiantly engaged in front came up bril- 
liantly conducted by Captain Mindil, 
chief of General Birney’s staff. These 
charged up to the open space and silenced 


some light artillery, and gaining the en-. 


emy’s rear caused him to relinquish his 
cover. The victory was ours,” 

Whilst this determined fighting was 
thus going on at the left, the day was 





‘closing on the right with a brilliant ac- 


tion by a portion of General Smith’s di- 
vision. General Hancock, with | his 
brigade of Wisconsin, Maine, and New 
York regiments, with Captain Wheeler’s 
battery of volunteer artillery, had, by a 
toilsome march through the woods in the 
forenoon, penetrated to the redoubts 
supporting Fort Magruder. Finding the 
position at this point feebly defended at 
the moment, he gained some advantages, 
which, if his command had been promptly 
reinforced from the troops in his rear, 
might, as it would appear, have been 
speedily followed by a vigorous move- 
ment, breaking the Confederate line, and 
turning the doubtful fortunes of the field 
into a decisive Union victory. As it 
was, he was left to sustain a desperate 
assault of the enemy, who, seeing the 
peril to which they were exposed, ad- 
vanced to oust him from his position. 
General Hancock, relying upon his ar- 
tillery and the courage of his men, coolly 
awaited the attack. The foe, North 
Carolina and Virginia troops, said to be 
commanded by General Early, came up 
with great steadiness, shouting, ‘ Bull 
Run! Bull Run!” undeterred by the 
fearful cannonade which was sweeping 
their ranks. A particular account of the 
scene is thus given by a correspondent : 
—‘‘ General Hancock’s position was in 
an open plain of about two miles in length 
from north to south, and about a mile in 
width. He had entered it at the north- 
erly end, and at the other stands Fort 
Magruder. About a mile and a half 
above Fort Magruder, and half a mile 
away from the line of woods that bounds 
the plain on the left, are a farmhouse and 
two barns. A fence stretches from this 
farmhouse to the woods. Between the 
farmhouse and Fort Magruder are two 
redoubts, and three hundred yards above 
the farmhouse is the first redoubt. 
Around this farmhouse General Han- 
cock’s men were posted. Wheeler’s 
battery was in position by the corner of 
the farm towards the plain, and com- 
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manded the whole field below it. Be- 
hind and well toward the first redoubt 
on the left, was the 6th Maine Regiment, 
and between the farmhouse and the first 
redoubt on the right were the 5th Wis- 
consin and 43d New York Regiments. 
Skirmishers from the latter were thrown 
out in the woods on our right and far in 
advance ; skirmishers of the 5th Wis- 
consin were in advance on the open field, 
and skirmishers of the 6th Maine were in 
advance, also in the open field, on our 
left. Under cover of the wood, and di- 
rectly through it, the enemy advanced 
from the neighborhood of Fort Magruder, 
doubtless tempted, as we have said, by 
the bait of a battery of beautiful field 
pieces. From the sharp fire of the 
skirmishers in the woods on our right 
came the first intimation of a movement 
in that direction, and this put all on the 
alert. By the field pieces, the great 
central point of interest, every man was 
in his place, and many eyes turned with 
deep interest on the handsome and intel- 
lectual face of their commander, the ami- 
able gentleman and gallant soldier, Cap- 
tain Wheeler, of the New York Volun- 
teer Artillery. He was not only in his 
place, but it was eminently the right 
place, and he was the right man in it. 
Down the lines, too, of the infantry regi- 
ments all was steady, and the jaded men, 
who had bivouaced the night before in 
mud and rain, and were drabbled from 
head to foot with the one and wet to 
the skin with the other, stood up in their 
places like heroes, though they did not 
look exactly as if they were on parade. 
They did not have the parade dress, nor 
had they either the parade faces. 

‘Still the fire grew hotter in the 
woods, and in a few minutes, at a point 
fully half a mile away from the battery, 
the enemy’s men ‘began to file out of the 
cover and form in the open field. It was 
a bold and proved an expensive way to 
handle men. Wheeler opened his guns 


on the instant, and the swath of death 
that subsequently marked the course of 











the brigade across the open field began 
at that spot. At the same moment also 
the skirmishers in the field began their 
fire. Still the enemy formed across the 
opening with admirable rapidity and pre- 
cision, and as coolly as if the fire had 
been directed elsewhere, and then came 
on at the double quick step, in three dis- 
tinct lines, firing as they came. All 
sounds were lost for a few moments in 
the short roar of the. field pieces, and in 
the scattered rattle and rapid repetition of 
the musketry. Naturally their fire could 
do us, under the circumstances, but little 
harm, and thus we had them at a fair 
advantage, and every nerve was strained 
to make the most of it. Still they came 
on. They were dangerously near. Al- 
ready the skirmishers to the left had 
fallen back to their line, and the skir- 
mishers to the right had taken cover be- 
hind the rail fence that ran from the 
house to the woods; but from thence 
they blazed away earnestly as ever. Yet 
the guns are out there, and they are 
what those fellows want ; and in the next 
instant the guns are silent. For a mo- 
ment, in the confusion and the smoke, 
one might almost suppose that the enemy 
had them; but in a moment more the 
guns emerge from the safe side of the 
smoke cloud, and away they go across 
the field to a point near the upper re- 
doubt. There again they are unlimber- 
ed, and again they play away. Farther 
back also go the skirmishers. And now 
for a few moments the rebels had the 
partial cover of the farm and outbuild- 
ings; but they saw that they had all 
their work to do over, and so they came 
on again. Once more they are in a fair 
open field, exposed both to artillery and 
musketry ; but this time the distance 
they have got to go is not so great. They 
move rapidly ; there, however, is another 
dangerous line of infantry ; they are near 
to us; but we also are near to them. 
Scarcely a hundred yards were between 
them and the guns when our skirmish 
fire became silent; the lines of the 5th 
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Wisconsin and the 43d New York form- 
ed up in close order to the right of the 
battery, the long range of musket barrels 
came to one level, and one terrible volley 
tore through the rebel line. In a mo- 
ment more the same long range of mus- 
kets came to another level—the order to 
charge with the bayonet was given, and 
away went the two regiments with one 
glad cheer. Gallant as our foes un- 
doubtedly were, they couldn’t meet that. 
But few brigades mentioned in history 
have done better than that brigade did. 
For a space which was generally esti- 
mated at three-quarters of a mile they 
advanced under the fire of a splendidly 
served battery, and with a cloud of skir- 
mishers stretched across their front, 
whose fire was very destructive ; and if, 
after that, they had not the nerve to 
meet a line of bayonets that came to- 
wards them like the spirit of destruction 
incarnate, it need not be wondered at. 
They broke and fled in complete panic. 
One hundred and forty-five were taken 
prisoners. Nearly five hundred were 
killed and wounded. It is to the eternal 
honour of our own men that they had 
looked upon this advance of the enemy’s 
line with a spirit of generous admiration, 
and that they spoke to their prisoners in 
a different manner from that which they 
use towards prisoners generally.’”* 

In these actions before Williamsburg the 
conduct of the engagement appears to 
have been practically left to the indi- 
vidual commanders, with less concert of 
action between them than might have 
been desired in so important a field. 
General Heintzelman was in command 
on Sunday, and General Sumner on 
Monday. On the arrival of General 
Kearney on the field he outranked Gen- 
eral Hooker, who had previously direct- 
ed the movement on the left. The Prince 
De Joinville notices the want of a Gen- 
eral Staff in the field operations of the 
day necessary to a proper understand- 





* Correspondence Wew York Herald, May 9, 1862. 





ing and codperation between the differ- 


ent portions of the army. 

“The battle of Williamsburg,” says 
the report of the Congressional Commit- 
tee on the conduct of the war, ‘‘ appears 
to have been fought under many and 
great disadvantages. Nothing was known 
of the nature of the country, or the de- 
fensive works of the enemy, until our 
troops arrived before them; there was 
no controlling mind in charge of the 
movements; there was uncertainty in 
regard to who was in command ; each 
general fought as he considered best.” 

The Commander-in-chief, General Mc- 
Clellan, did not arrive on the ground till 
the close of the day. He was at York- 
town in the morning, engaged in forward- 
ing Franklin’s division by the river, and 
in other duties, not knowing “that there 
was anything serious involved,” till a 
message was brought him, about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, by Governor 
Sprague, urging him to come to the 
front. He then left for the battle-field, 
and on his arrival about five o’clock, ac- 
quainting himself as rapidly as possible 
with the state of affairs, ordered rein- 
forcements to General Hancock, who was 
heavily engaged when he arrived, and 
endeavored to communicate with General 
Heintzelman on the left. He heard from 
the latter during the night of the fortunes 
of the day. ‘‘I felt satisfied,” he says, 
‘from what I knew of Hancock’s posi- 
tion, that the battle was won; that he 
had occupied the decisive point, and 
gained possession of a portion of the 
enemy’s line; and that they must make 
a night retreat, or we would have greatly 
the advantage of them in the morning. 
So fully satisfied was I of that, that I 
countermanded orders that I had given 
in the afternoon for the advance of Rich- 
ardson’s and Sedgwick’s divisions to the 
front, and sent them back to Yorktown 
to go by water; feeling sure that the 
battle was won.’’* 


* Testimony before the War Committee of Congress, Feb. 
28, 1862. 
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At ten o'clock p. u., General McClellan 
sent the following dispatch, dated, ‘ Biv- 
ouac in front of Williamsburg,” to Secre- 
tary Stanton: ‘After arranging for 
movements up York river, I was urgent- 
ly sent for here. I find General Joe 
Johnston in front of me in strong force, 
probably greater a good deal than my 
own. General Hancock has taken two 
redoubts and repulsed Early’s rebel 
brigade by a real charge with the bayonet, 
taking one colonel and a hundred and 
fifty other prisoners, and killing at least 
two colonels and many. privates. His 
conduct was brilliant in the extreme. I 
do not know our exact loss, but fear that 
General Hooker has lost considerably on 
our left. I learn from the prisoners taken 
that the rebels intend to dispute every 
step to Richmond. I shall run the risk 
of at least holding them in check here, 
while I resume the original plan. My 
entire force is undoubedly inferior to that 
of the rebels, who will fight well; but I 
will do all I can with the force at my 
disposal.” 

The enemy in the night abandoned 
their position, flying with precipitation, 
leaving their dead and wounded on the 
field, and in the town, and the néxt day, 
which proved fair, after the desolating 
storm in which the battle was fought, 
Williamsburg was occupied by the Union 
troops. General C. D. Jameson, of 
Maine, who had gained his promotion 
from Colonel of the 2d Regiment of Vol- 
unteers, from his State, to a Brigadier- 
ship, by his conduct at Bull Run, and 
whose brigade was the first to enter the 
city in the morning, was made military 
governor. General McClellan having 
made his head-quarters at the venerable 
William and Mary’s College, in the town, 
thus announced the events of the day to 
the Secretary of War:—'‘I have the 
pleasure to announce the occupation of 
~ this place as the result of the hard-fought 
action of yesterday. The effect of Han- 
cock’s brilliant engagement yesterday 
afternoon was to turn the left of their 
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line of works. He was strongly rein- 
forced, and the enemy abandoned the 
entire position during the night, leaving 
all his sick and wounded in our hands. 
His loss yesterday was very severe. We 
have some three hundred uninjured pris- 
oners and more than a thousand wound- 
ed. Their loss in killed is heavy. The 
victory is complete. Ihave sent cavalry 
in pursuit. The conduct of our men has 
been excellent, with scarcely an excep- 
tion. The enemy’s works are very ex- 
tensive, and exceedingly strong, both in 
respect to position and the works them- 
selves. Our loss was heavy in Hooker’s 
division, but very little on other parts of 
the field. Hancock’s success was gained 
with a loss of not over twenty killed and 
wounded. The weather is good to-day, 
but there is great difficulty in getting up 
food, on account of the roads. Very 
few wagons have yet. come up. Am I 
authorized to follow the examples of 
other generals, and direct the names of 
battle to be placed on colors of regi- 
ments? We have other battles to fight 
before reaching Richmond.’* 

In a subsequent dispatch, a few days 
later, General McClellan paid a special 
tribute to the eminent services of Hooker 
and Kearney, with which, at first, he 
had been imperfectly acquainted : ‘‘With- 
out waiting further for official reports 
which have not yet reached me,” he 
wrote to Secretary Stanton on the 11th, 
‘TI wish to bear testimony to the splendid 
conduct of Hooker’s and Kearney’s di- 
visions, under command of General 
Heintzelman, in the battle of Williams- 
burg. Their bearing was worthy of 
veterans. Hooker’s division for hours 
gallantly withstood the attack of greatly 
superior numbers with very heavy loss. 
Kearney’s arrived in time to restore the 
fortunes of the day, and came most gal- 
lantly into action. Ishall probably have 
occasion to call attention to other com- 
mands, and do not wish to do injustice to 


* General McClellan to Sccretary Stanton, Williamsburg, 
May 6, 1862. 
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them by mentioning them now. IfI had had 
the full information I now have in regard 
to the troops above-named when I first 
telegraphed, they would have been 
specially mentioned and commended. I 
spoke only of what I knew at the time, 
and I shall rejoice to do full justice to all 
engaged.” 

The entire Union loss in the battles 
before Williamsburg is stated at 455 
killed, 1,411 wounded, and 388 missing.* 
The losses in Hooker’s division were 21 
commissioned officers killed, and 65 
wounded ; 317 enlisted men killed, 837 
wounded, and 335 missing. 

The division of General Franklin had 
been lying for a fortnight in transports 
in the Poquosin river, below Yorktown, 
wating an opportunity to be joined by 
another division, and land on the north 
side of the York river, in the rear of 
Gloucester, and effecting a diversion 
there, supply, in a measure, the service 
expected from the corps of McDowell.+ 
On the fall of Yorktown the division be- 
ing still afloat, was ordered by General 
McClellan to ascend the York river, and 
land at West Point, in readiness to cut 
off the retreat of the enemy, and for ulte- 
rior operations in the march to Rich- 
mond. The division was brought round 
to Yorktown, and we have seen Gen- 
eral McClellan engaged on Monday, 
while Hooker was fighting before Wil- 
liamsburg, in arranging the expedi- 
tion, providing a convoy of gunboats to 
protect the transports, and other details. 
The next day the fleet sailed up the 
river, and before night a considerable 
portion of the troops were landed on the 
right bank of the river, about half a mile 
below West Point, at a large open plain 
a mile or more in length along the river, 
and half a mile in width, an excellent 
camping ground in itself but exposed to 
attack from an enemy who might occupy 
the adjacent heights and surrounding 
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* Testimony of General Franklin before the War Com- 
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In the evening a portion of 
General Sedgwick’s division came up the 
river and joined the command of General 
Franklin, There was some difficulty in 
disembarking in consequence of the shal- 
lowness of the water by the shore ; but 
no troops were at hand to oppose the 
landing. In the night, however, there 
was some picket skirmishing, and in the 
morning it was evident that the enemy 
would make some resistance to save the 
flight of the retreating army from York- 
town. 

The action which ensued on the morn- 
ing of the 7th is thus described by a 
correspondent: ‘‘ By daylight the plain, 
which takes in about a thousand acres of 
ground, running southwest from the York 
river, presented a striking scene. Long 
lines of men extended from left to right 
across the centre of the field; and squads 
of skirmishers stood marking, in dim 
outline, their forms against the heavy 


woods and underbrush, which presents - 


an unbroken front to us on every side 
except that bounded by the river. Here 
the men stood for some time, ready to 
march at a moment’s notice ; but no foe 
appeared, and the men were permitted 
to return to their camps for the purpose 
of getting their breakfast, and perhaps, 
some sleep. A strong picket, composed 
of the New York 32d, 95th and 96th 
Pennsylvania troops, were left at the 
edges of the woods to keep a sharp look 
out for the enemy, who were now be- 
lieved to be in close proximity to our 
lines. About this time one of our gun- 
boats discovered a regiment or two of 
the enemy on the west side of the river, 
who dispersed in great confusion after 
having received some half dozen of our 
heavy shells in their midst. This was 
communicated to General Slocum, who 
immediately made strenuous efforts to get 
the brigade of General Dana on shore, 
that we might be able to give the enemy 
a warm reception should he make his 
appearance. General Dana was indefat- 
igable in his labors to get the troops off 
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the transports, and through his exertions 
most of the men and horses were off the 
boats by nine o’clock, and preparations 
were being made to breakfast the men 
of this brigade when the order was given 
for the 16th, 31st, and 32d New York, 
and the 95th and 96th Pennsylvania 
regiments, to advance into the woods and 
drive off some of the rebel scouts who 
were firing occasional shots at our pick- 
ets, and were supposed to be strongly 
supported by a force concealed in the 
woods. This supposition proved correct, 
for no sooner had our men made an ad- 
vance into the woods than they were re- 
ceived with a volley of musketry from 
the rebels who were hidden in the dense 
undergrowth. Our men pressed on, and 
gave them a volley, after which the ene- 
iy retreated further into the woods, 
with the 32d New York close at their 
heels ; but they were too swift-footed for 
our boys—being more protected—and 
they soon left the 32d struggling in the 
mud. 


‘‘ While this scene had been going on on 


the right centre, another was transpiring 
on the centre, where the 95th Pennsyl- 
vania regiment had entered the woods. 
In a few moments after they entered they 
found themselves in a dense swamp, and 
in their struggles to get across became 
separated from each other. One of the 
companies managed to get to the other 
side, and was climbing the bank on the 
opposite side when they descried a party 
of soldiers in ambush. ‘Who comes 
there?” cried the party in ambush. 
‘Friends,’ was the answer. ‘ What 
are you?’ was the next interrogation. 
| ‘A company of the 96th Pennsylvania.’ 
| No sooner was this answer returned than 
| the party, whom the captain had mis- 
| taken for some of his own regiment, 
| 


opened a terrible fire upon our men, who 
returned the fire, and then returned to 
our reserves. In this affair, Captain 
Beates, of Company B, was shot through 
the shoulder, but not dangerously wound- 





| ed, and one or two privates were killed 


and carried off the field by their friends, 
who, before they quit the ground, re- 
venged the fall of their brave comrades 
by giving the enemy a few well-directed 
volleys. * * * The fight had now been 


going on for three hours here without in- 


termission, and a number of men were 
killed and wounded. At this juncture 
our men were withdrawn from the wood, 
where they were evidently getting the 
worst of it, and the 2d United States ar- 
tillery, under Captain Arnold, was ors 
dered into position on the right, and 
Captain Porter’s Ist Massachusetts bat- 
tery took up a position upon the left, and 
in a few minutes the shell were flying 
through the air at the rate of about tena 
minute. This soon compelled the rebels to 
make a move more on our left, where the 
shells flew less thick than upon the ground 
they were then occupying. No soon- 
er, however, had the rebels moved their 
forces upon our left, than our gunboats, 
which up to that time had been unable to 
have a hand in the affair, opened their 
batteries upon the foe with so much ef- 
fect that they drove the enemy out of 
sight and hearing. As soon as the guns 
of Captain Porter commenced to fire 
among them, accompanied by those from 
the river, the rebels undertook to move 
one of their batteries which they had got 
into position. The New Jersey regiment 
received orders to charge upon this bat- 
tery, and at it they went, with cheers 
that made the very forests ring ; but the 
rebels were again too fleet-footed. Be- 
fore the Jersey boys got through the 
woods, the enemy had made tall travel- 
ling, and got out of sight in the woods.” 
Some fifty of the Union soldiers were re- 
ported wounded, and about a third as 
many killed in this affair. 

The enemy, covering their retreat from 
Yorktown by their spirited resistance at 
Williamsburg and West Point, had now 
made good their retreat towards Rich- 
mond, in the vicinity of which they were 
so resolutely to withstand the army of 
the Potomac. That army, delayed by 
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the state of the roads, and the necessity 
of bringing up supplies, for more than 
forty-eight hours after the battle of Wil- 
liamsburg—General McClellan tells us it 
was impossible even to feed the men on 
the ground where they stood—could 
effect little in pursuit. The march was 
early pushed forward. On the 9th Gen- 
eral McClellan telegraphed to the de- 
partment, ‘‘My troops are in motion, 
and in excellent spirits. They have all 
the air and feelings of veterans. It would 
do your heart good to see them. I have 
effected a junction with Franklin.” | It 
was not, however, till the 16th of May 
that the different divisions of the army 
were concentrated at White House, on 
the Pamunkey, a few miles above West 
Point, a place named after a famous resi- 
dence of the Lee family, celebrated in the 
personal history of Washington, and a lo- 
eality destined to be the base of operations 
in the further advance upon Richmond. 

In the meantime an important event 
in eastern Virginia had occurred in 
the capture of Norfolk. . There had 
been no little talk of this desirable 
event from time to time, and much had 
been expected from the operations of 
the army in North Carolina, which prom- 
ised seriously to threaten the city in the 
rear. Nothing, however, was accom- 
plished till the fall of Yorktown, and 
the advance of McClellan’s army to- 
ward Richmond, with the gathering forces 
of the navy in Hampton roads, imme- 
diately endangered the position. | In 
accordance, then, with a policy forced 
upon the Confederates by experience, 
they prepared to anticipate the possible 
or impending blow, withdraw their troops 
and narrow their lines of defence of the 
beleaguered capital. For some time pre- 
viously, we are told, General Wool, com- 
manding at Fortress Monroe, had been 
of opinion that Norfolk might be taken 
without great cost, but nothing definite 
had been undertaken for want of a prop- 
er coéperation of the land and naval 
forces, and in accordance with the slow 








development of the plans of the com- 
mander-in-chief. When, however, York- 


town fell, General Wool held himself in - 


readiness for an early demonstration. 
On Thursday, the 8th, four days after 
the surrender of Yorktown, as we are 
informed ina graphic recital of the events 
which followed, written by one well qual- 
ified by his peculiar opportunities to pre- 
sent an accurate narrative of the circum- 
stances, the Honorable Henry J. Ray- 
mond, at the time on a visit to Fortress 
Monroe, “‘ the little steam-tug J. B. White 
came in from Norfolk, having deserted 
from the rebel service. She had been 
sent to bring in a couple of schooners 
from the mouth of Tanner’s creek; the 
officers in charge of her being Northern 
men, and having been long desirous of 
escaping from the rebel régeme, consider- 
ed this a favorable opportunity for effect- 
ing their object. They slipped past 
Craney island without attracting any 
hostile observation, and then steered 
directly for Newport News. On arriv- 
ing they reported to General Wool that 
the rebel troops were evacuating Norfolk 
—that very many had already gone, and 
that not over two or three thousand re- 
mained, and even these, it was confi- 
dently believed, would very speedily be 
withdrawn. They were men of intelli- 
gence and of evident sincerity, and their 
statements commanded full confidence. 
Under these circumstances, General Wool 
decided to make a military demonstra- 
tion upon Norfolk. A large body of 
troops was embarked upon the transports 
lying in the roads, and all preparations 
were made with a view to a landing on 
Sewell’s Point during Thursday night. 
Several of our vessels were sent to shell 
the point during the preceding day, and 
they did it with a good deal of effect. 
But they received very vigorous replies 
from the batteries there, and were finally 
put to flight by the appearance of the 
Merrimac, which came up to take part in 
the conflict. This vigorous demonstra- 
tion on the part of the rebels satisfied the 
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military authorities that the attack could 
not safely be made at that time, or at 
that point. The troops were accordingly 
disembarked on Friday morning, and the 
expedition was for the time abandoned. 

‘On Friday, Secretary Chase, who had 
been spending several days here, as had 
also President Lincoln and Secretary 
Stanton, learned from a pilot familiar 
with the coast, that there was a place 
where a landing could be effected a mile 
or so beyond Willoughby point—and 


that a very good road led directly from. 


that shore to Norfolk. In company with 
General Wool and Colonel T. J. Cram, 
of the topographical engineers, Secretary 
Chase, on Friday, crossed over in the 
steam revenue-cutter Miami, and sent a 
boat to sound the depth of water and ex- 
amine the shore with a view to a land- 
ing for troops. While doing so, they 
perceived signs of a mounted picket 
guard on the shore above, and not deem- 
ing it safe to venture too far, they pulled 
back for the Miami. On their way, how- 
ever, 2 woman was seen in a house on 
shore waving a white flag. The boat’s 
crew at once returned, and were told by 
the woman that her husband had fled to 
the woods to avoid being forced into the 
rebel service by the mounted scouts who 
came every day to find him, and that on 
his last departure he had instructed her 
to wave a white flag on the approach of 
any boats from the Union side. She gave 
the party a good deal of valuable infor- 
mation concerning the roads, and the 
condition of the country between there 
and Norfolk. Secretary Chase and Col- 
onel Cram went ashore and _ satisfied 
themselves that a landing was perfectly 
feasible. On returning to Fortress Mon- 
roe they found that President Lincoln 
and Secretary Stanton, on examining the 
maps, had been led to make a similar ex- 
ploration, and had come toa similar con- 
clusion, though the points at which the 
two parties had struck the shore proved 
to have been a mile or two apart. 

“The result of all this was that Gen- 
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eral Wool decided upon an immediate 
march upon Norfolk from that point, and 
orders were at once issued to carry it 
into effect. The steamer Adelaide, which 
was filled with freight and passengers 
for Baltimore, was stopped half an hour 
before her time of sailing, and with half 
a dozen others, was at once occupied by 
the infantry and artillery destined for 
the expedition. They began to embark 
at about four o’clock, on Friday after- 
noon, and by midnight several of them 
had started for the opposite shore. A 
vigorous bombardment was opened from 
the Rip Raps upon Sewell’s point, and 
kept up for two hours, to induce the be- 
lief that this was the intended point of 
debarkation. The steamers crossed over, 


and at daylight preparations were made 


for landing. The shore is a smooth, 
sandy beach—the sand being very deep 
as you leave the water, and suddenly 
rising into long mounds ten or fifteen 
feet high, thrown up by the heavy winds 
blowing in upon the shore, and forming 
a complete breastwork around the fields 
which they invade. ‘The water, shallow 
at the shore line, deepens very gradually, 
and only at some fifty feet out becomes 
deep enough for vessels drawing five or 
six feet of water. Three or four canal 
boats were towed over, and placed side 
by side lengthwise of the coast—an in- 
clined platform was constructed to the 
land, and this served for a temporary 
wharf across which the troops, cannon, 
and other indispensables of the expedi- 
tion were landed. The infantry regi- 
ments were landed first, and started at 
once upon their march. The negroes, 
who alone remained behind, said that a 
mounted picket had been there the day 
before, but had left, saying that the 
Union men were coming over in a day 
or two. ‘The troops were landed and 


started forward in the following order : 
20th New York, Colonel Max Weber ; 
16th Massachusetts, Colonel P. T. Wy- 
man; 99th New York, Colonel Ward- 
rop; Ist Delaware, Colonel J. W. An- 
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drews ; 58th Pennsylvania; 10th New 
York, Colonel Bendix; one hundred 
mounted riflemen ; Follett’s battery, light 
artillery, six pieces ; Howard’s battery, 
four pieces. 

‘One leading object of pushing forward 
the infantry rapidly was to secure, if 
possible, the bridge across Tanner’s creek, 
by which the route to Norfolk would be 
shortened several miles. The route lay 
through pine woods, and over roads in 
only tolerable condition. At about one 
o’clock the leading regiment, under Max 
Weber, came to the bridge and found it 
burning, having just been set on fire by 
a body of men who had planted a couple 
of small guns on the opposite bank, 
which they opened upon our advance. 
General Mansfield, who had come over 
from Newport News, at General Wool’s 
request, to join the expedition, thought 


this indicated an intention to resist the’ 


further progress of our troops, and that 
nothing could be done without artillery 
and a larger force. He accordingly 
started back to hurry up the batteries, 
and to provide for bringing over a por- 
tion of his command as a reinforcement. 
General-Wool, however, meantime de- 
cided to push forward. The column 
marched back about two miles and a 
half toa point where a diverging road 
led around the bead of Tanner’s creek, 
and took that route to Norfolk. Nothing 
further was heard from the party that 
had fired upon our column, and it was 
evident that the demonstration was 
merely intended to protect them in the 
destruction of the bridge. They fired 
about a dozen shots, none of which took 
effect. : 

‘Our troops pushed rapidly forward 
despite the heat of the day, and at’ five 
o'clock reached the intrenched camp, 
some two miles this side of Norfolk, 
which had been very strongly fortified 
with earthworks on which were mounted 
twenty-nine pieces of artillery. No 
troops were in the place, and our forces 
passed through it on their way to the 











town. Just before reaching it they were 
met by a flag of truce, to which an officer 
was at once sent forward to inquire its 
object. Receiving the information that 
it was to treat for the surrender of the 
city, the officer returned, and General 
Wool and staff, with Secretary Chase, 
advanced to meet the mayor of the city, 
who had come out under the flag. Both 
parties dismounted and entered a cottage 
by the roadside, when the mayor inform- 
ed the general of the evacuation of the 
city, and of the object of his visit. It 
seems that a meeting was held at Norfolk 
some days since, not long, probably, after 
the evacuation of Yorktown was resolved 
upon, of the rebel secretary of war, Gen- 
eral Huger, General Longstreet, and 
some others of the leading military 
authorities, at which it was determined 
not to attempt to hold the city against 
any demonstration of the national forces 
to effect its capture. This decision was 
followed by the withdrawal of the main 
body of the troops ; and this (Saturday) 
morning, after it was understood that 
our troops had landed at Ocean View, 
and were advancing upon the city, Gen- 


eral Huger addressed a letter to Mayor. 


Lamb, in which he stated that ‘the 
troops which formerly defended this 
neighborhood having been removed else- 
where by order of the government, I have 
not the means to defend the city, and 
have ordered the forces off, and turn over 
the charge of the city to yourself and its 
civil officers.” 

Upon receiving this note, the mayor 
immediately convened the select and 
common councils of the city, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to “ codperate with 
the mayor in conferring with the Federal 
military commander, and assuring him 
that no resistance can or will be made to 
the occupation of tke city by the United 
States forces, but that the citizens expect 
and claim protection to persons and 
property during such occupation.” 

The committee, accordingly, were now 
present, with the mayor, surrendering 
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the city and asking protection for the 
‘persons and property of the citizens. 
General Wool replied that his request 
was granted in advance—that the goy- 
ernment of the United States had not the 
slightest wish or thought of interfering 
with the rights of any peacable citizen, 
and that all should have full protection 
against violence of every kind. The first 
thing he had done on setting out in the 
morning had been to issue an order, pro- 
hibiting, under the severest penalties, 
any interference whatever with the pri- 
vate property or rights of any citizen, 
and this prohibition should be enforced 
with the utmost rigor. He begged the 
mayor to rest assured that everything he 
had asked should be granted. A gen- 
eral conversation then took place between 
the officials on each side, in which their 
sentiments and opinions were freely in- 
terchanged. Special stress was laid by 
the city representatives on the fact that 
. they had discountenanced, in every way 
possible, all the propositions that had 
been made for the destruction of private 
property, and the burning of the bridge 
across Tanner’s creek was characterized 
as an utterly useless and unauthorized 
act. Captain Cornick said that if the 
government had ordered the city to be 
burned, he should of course have submit- 
ted ; but he had given public notice that 
if any member of any vigilance commit- 
tee, or anybody else without full author- 
ity from the government, should attempt 
to set his house on fire, he would shoot 
him on the spot. The mayor concurred 
in these sentiments, and expressed the 
strongest determination to do everything 
in his power for the preservation of the 
public peace and of social order. 

“The party then broke up to go to 
the city hall for the formal inauguration 
of the new military authorities. The 
mayor invited General Wool and Secre- 
tary Chase to ride with him in his car- 
riage, and they proceeded together, fol- 
lowed by the general’s body guard and 
the troops. After entering the city hall 





the commanding general issued the fol- 
lowing—’ General order No. 1. Head- 
quarters Department of Virginia. Nor- 
folk, May 10, 1862. The city of Norfolk 
having been surrendered to the govern- 
ment of the United States, military pos- 
session of the same is taken in behalf of 
the national government by Major-Gen- 
eral John E. Wool. Brigadier-General 
Viele is appointed military governor for 
the time being. He will see that all cit- 
izens are carefully protected in all their 


rights and civil privileges, taking the ut- 


most care to preserve order and to see 
that no soldier be permitted to enter the 
city except by his order, or by the writ- 
ten permission of the commanding officer 
of his brigade or regiment, and he will 
punish summarily any American soldier 
who shall trespass upon the rights of any 
of the inhabitants.’ Immediately after 
issuing this order General Wool, with 
his staff and Secretary Chase, withdrew, 
and rode back in the carriage used only 
this morning by General Huger, across 
the country to Ocean View, the place 
of debarkation, which they reached at 
a little after eight o’clock. The only 
report of the surrender of the city 
which preceded them was brought by 
a negro, who arrived about twenty min- 
utes in advance, and said that he left 
Norfolk at half-past five o’clock, and that 
he then saw a body of our horsemen and 
one regiment of infantry inside the 
works. He had walked all the way, and 
his. report was speedily confirmed by 
the appearance of the general in person, 
who at once went on board the steam- 
boat Pioneer, and returned to Fortress 
Monroe—stopping on the way to an- 
nounce the result to the flag-officer of 
the fleet on board the Susquehanna.’* 
It was eleven o’clock at night when Gen- 
eral Wool returned to Fortress Monroe. 
At midnight Secretary Stanton, who was 
there to greet him, in a dispatch to 
Washington, recapitulating the events 





* Editorial Correspondence New York Times. Ocean 


View, opposite Fortress Monroe, May 10, 1862. 
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of the day, announced to the country, 
‘Norfolk is ours.’ 

These were the incidents of Satur- 
day. On Sunday a striking catastro- 
phe crowned the busy drama of the 
week, which had commenced with the 
evacuation of Yorktown. About four 


o’elock in the morning a bright light was | 


observed from Fortress Monroe in the 
direction of Craney island, which was 
supposed at first to be a signal of some 
description from the Merrimac. Pre- 
cisely at half-past four o’clock, continues 
the report to the associated press, “an 
explosion took place which made the earth 
and water tremble for miles around. In 
the midst of the bright flame which shot 
up in the distance, the timbers and iron 
of the monster steamer could be seen fly- 
ing through the air. No doubt was en- 
tertained that the veritable Merrimac 
lad ceased to exist. Flag-Officer Golds- 
borough, on receiving this report, order- 
ed two armed naval tugs, the Zouave and 
Dragon, to proceed toward Craney island 
on a reconnoissanee, and ascertain the 
truth of the rumor. Immediately after 
they had turned the point, the Monitor 
and E. A. Stevens steamed up in the 
same direction, followed by the San Ja- 
cinto, Susquehanna, Mount Vernon, Sem- 
inole, and Dacotah. It wasa most beau- 
tiful sight, and attracted throngs of spec- 
tators along the whole line of Old Point. 
Some were “disposed to discredit the an- 
nouncement that the Merrimac was des- 
troyed, and as the vessels passed up to 
Craney island the excitement became in- 
tense. In the mean time, two tug-boats 
were seen coming on toward the fortress 
at full speed, each endeavoring to outvie 
the other, and when nearing the wharf, 
the radiant countenance of Captain Case, 
of the Minnesota, gave assurance that 
the news they brought was of a most 
gratifying character. The report was 
true; he had met parts of the floating 
wreck. All the earthworks at Craney 
island appeared to be abandoned, though 
the rebel flag was still flying. Lieuten- 





ant T. F. Eldridge from the Dragon, had 


landed with an armed crew and taken. 


down the rebel flag, substituting the 
‘stars and stripes’ amid the hearty cheers 
of the crew. Captain Case immediately 


reported the fact, to the President and 


secretary of war, who received the con- 
firmation of the ‘picket boats with great 
satisfaction. 

‘At the request of the President, Cap- 
tain Case immediately proceeded to Cra- 
ney island to ascertain if the works were 
evacuated, in company with the fleet, 
which was then advancing. Your cor- 
respondent and Captain Phillips were 
courteously invited by Captain Case to 
accompany him on the expedition, which 
was soon under way, and overtook and 
passed all the vessels of war that had 
started in advance of us except the Mon- 
itor and Naugatuck, which were moving 
ahead on their way to Norfolk, having 
passed by Sewell’s point and Craney 
island. As we neared Craney island we 
found this immense fortress apparently 
abandoned, though three rebel flags were 
floating from very tall staffs in different 
parts of the works. Captain Case, when 
within half a mile of the shore, ordered 
a shot to be fired to test the fact of evac- 
uation. The only sign of life that the 
shell produced was the appearance on 
the shore of two negro men. A boat was 
immediately lowered, and through the 


courteous attention of the commandant, 


I accompanied it to the shore to partici- 
pate in the honor of lowering the rebel 
emblems, and substituting the ‘ pride of 
America’ in its place. Commander Case 
was the first loyal man that pressed his 
foot on the soil of this treasonable strong- 
hold. Without thought of torpedoes or 
infernal machines, the gallant command- 
ant rushed to the flagstaff and halliards, 
and they being in 200d order, the old 
flag was soon given to the breeze. 

‘The forts on the island are in four or 
five separate sections. They are con- 


structed with the best engineering skill, 
and most admirable workmanship, and 
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were left in excellent condition, as were 
also the extensive barracks, which had 
accommodated during the winter a gar- 
rison of over 2,000 men. Forty heavy 
guns were mounted in different parts of 
the works, on the main front of the 
island ; the works commanding the ap- 
proaches to the channel of the river. 
Nine of these casemates were finished, 
in each of which were 9 or 10-inch Dahl- 
grens, and the work of erecting five more 
casemates was in progress at the time of 
the evacuation, in one of which a oun 
was mounted. The fort at the head of 
the island was called the ‘Citadel,’ It 
was not casemated, but mounted five 
heavy guns. The whole number of guns 


mounted was thirty-nine, of which two | 


were Parrotts, and a number rifled Dahl- 
grens. There were also about six guns 
in the works which had not been mount- 
ed. After spending an hour on the 
island we proceeded to Norfolk. 
“Immediately at the upper end of the 
island we found a mass of blackened 
wreck floating on the water, some of it 
proceeding from the sunken portions of 
vessels. We had also passed large 
quantities of floating timber on our way 
up, all of which had been torn into splin- 
ters. From the men found on the island 
we ascertained that the Merrimac had 
lain during Saturday at a point nearly a 
mile below the position from which the 
fragments were observed. During the 
night, however, she had been brought 
back and run ashore. Her entire officers 
and crew were landed on the island, and 
a slow match applied to her magazine. 
She was torn to fragments by the time 
the crew were out of reach of her. Ne- 
groes state that the officers and crew 
passed through the adjoining country on 
the main land about eight o’clock in the 
morning to the number of 200. They 
said they were on their way to Suffolk. 
“On the line of the river leading from 
Craney island to Norfolk there are not 
less than six heavy earthworks, mount- 
ing in all about sixty-nine cannon, all of 
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which are still in position, except those 
near the naval hospital. These are said 
to have been taken to Richmond during 
the past week. On the opposite bank 
of the river is another battery, with two 
or three other small works. On all the 
works the rebel flag has been lowered by 
the fleet, and the stars and stripes sub- 
stituted. The amount of powder found 
in the magazines is estimated at 5,000 
pounds, and the fixed ammunition taken 
can only be enumerated by the cargo. 
After cruising about for some time among 
the fleet, we landed at the wharf, and 
took a stroll through the city of Norfolk. 
It being Sunday, of course, all business 
places were closed, and the city present- 
ed a most quiet aspect. The wharfs were 
crowded with blacks, male and female, 
and a goodly number of white working 
people, with their wives and children, 
were strolling about. Soldiers were sta- 
tioned on the wharfs and_ picketed 
through the city, while the flag of the 
Union floated triumphantly from the 
cupola of the custom house. The houses 
through the city were generally closed, 
especially those of the wealthier classes. 
Some of the females scowled at the hor- 
rible Yankees, and some almost attempt- 
ed to spit upon them. But there was a 
subdued quiet among the middle classes, 
their countenances implying a desire to 
wait and watch for further developments. 
The secessionists talked boldly of the 
Southern Confederacy, declaring their 
intention to receive nothing but Confed- 
erate money, and saying they would have 
nothing to do with Lincoln shinplasters. 
They were fully confident that in twenty 
days Norfolk would be repossessed, and 
the Yankees driven out. President Lin- 
coln, who had accompanied Commodore 
Goldsborough and General Wool in the 
steamer Baltimore, on a visit of observa- 
tion to Elizabeth river, did not disembark, 
but remained on board for about an hour 
in front of the city, and then steamed 
back to the fortress. Secretary Chase 
returned with him, while Secretary Stan- 
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ton remained until a late hour in consul- | sota and Vanderbilt, which were anchor- 


tation with the military governors Gen- 
erals Viele and Wool. True to the 
spirit of secession, the fire, which threw 
a bread, red glare across the heavens on 
Saturday night, proceeded from the de- 
struction of the Portsmouth navy yard, 
which was done by order of the rebel 
commandant, scarcely anything being 
left but black tall walls and tall chim- 
neys. Even the immense stone dry dock 
was mined and damaged, and it is said 
the engine and pump belonging to it were 
removed to Richmond.” 

The policy or necessity of the destruc- 
tion of the Merrimac or Virginia was 
much discussed at Richmond, and the 
affair was made the subject of investiga- 
tion by a special court of inquiry order- 
ed by the navy department. The official 
report of Commodore Tatnall, who was 
in command of the vessel at the time of 
her destruction, set forth that in the first 
week of May he had received orders 
from Richmond to ascend and _ protect 
the navigation of the James river; but 
that on the remonstrances of General 
Huger, at Norfolk, who entertained fears 
of the safety of his defences in that quar- 
ter, he was required to endeavour to 
afford protection to Norfolk as well as 
the James river, which, of course, kept 
him in his position at Craney island. 
Commodore Hollins was then sent from 
Richmond to consult with the naval and 
military officers, about Norfolk, concern- 
ing the best disposition to be made of 
the Merrimac, and the 8th of May was 
appointed for the conference. On that 
day the Monitor and other vessels, as al- 
ready related, attacked the Sewell’s 
Point battery, and the Merrimac left her 
station to defend it. ‘‘ We found,” says 
Jommodore Tatnall, ‘six of the enemy’s 
vessels, including the iron clad steamers, 
Monitor and Naugatuck, shelling the 
battery. We passed the battery, and 
stood directly for the enemy, for the pur- 
pose of engaging him, and I thought an 
action certain, particularly as the Minne- 


ed below Fortress Monroe, got under 
way and stood up to that point, ap- 


‘parently with the intention of joining 


their squadron in the Roads. Before, 
however, we got within gun shot, the 
enemy ceased firing, and retired with all 
speed, under the protection of the guns 
of the fortress. followed by the Virginia, 
until the shells from the Rip Raps passed 
over her.” Commodore Goldsborough, 
as we learn from his report of this affair, 
had given orders to the Monitor, on the 
coming out of the Merrimac, to fall back 
into fair channel way, and only engage 
her seriously in such a position, that, to- 
gether with the merchant vessels intend- 
ed for the purpose, she would run her 
down. The Merrimac, he says, “did not 
engage the Monitor, nor did she place 
herself where she could have been assail- 
ed by our ram-vessels to any advantage, 
or where there was any prospect what- 
ever of getting at her.”* 

The next day the conference was held, 
and it was determined that the Merrimac 


‘should remain to protect Norfolk, and 





afford time for the removal of the public 
property—the evacuation of the position 
being already decided upon. 
following day, the 10th, General Wool 
had landed, and was before Norfolk with 
his six thousand troops; there was a 
general flight from the land batteries, and 
the Confederate flag heretofore flying at 
Sewell’s point was no longer to be seen 
from the deck of the Virginia. Commo- 
dore Tatnall dispatched a messenger 
to Craney island for information, who 
brought him back word that the Union 
troops were advancing, and that the 
Confederates were retreating. The mes- 
senger was then sent to Norfolk to con- 
fer with General Huger and Captain Lee, 
when he found that those officers had left 
by railroad, the navy yard in flames, 
and that the mayor was treating for the 





* Commodore Goldsborough, to his Excellency the Pre- 


sident of the United States. Flag Ship Minnesota, Hamp- 
ton Roads, May 9, 1862. 
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surrender of the city. Oraney island, 
and all the other batteries on the river 
were by this time abandoned. It was 
now seven in the evening, and the fate 
of the Virginia must be promptly decid- 
ed. The pilots gave the assurance that 
if the draft of the vessel were reduced to 
eighteen feet they could carry it to with- 
in forty miles of Richmond. All hands 
were then set to work to lighten the 
steamer, and in four or five hours she 
was so lifted as to be unfit for action ; 
when the pilots declared their inability 
to carry her with eighteen feet above 
Jamestown flats, giving as a reason for 
this discrepancy in their statements, the 
fact that the westerly wind which had 
been prevailing for the last two days 
quite altered the circumstances. After 
easterly winds, eighteen feet could be 
carried, but not now. This was, in fact, 
the condemnation of the vessel. She 
had been rendered unfit for action with 
the expectation of getting up the river 
before the powerful Union fleet in the 
harbor could be made aware of his de- 


_ signs, and now she could not pass a point 


on the river up to which the Federals 
There 
was but one course left, to set fire to the 


‘ship and escape by land, which was ac- 


cordingly done. ‘It will be asked,” 
says Commodore Tatnall, ‘“‘ what motives 
the pilots could have had to deceive us. 
The only imaginable one (he replies) is 
that they wished to avoid going into 
battle. Had the ship not have been 
lifted so as to render her unfit for action, 
a desperate contest must have ensued 
with a force against us too great to 
justify much hope of success, and, as 
battle is not their occupation, they ad- 
opted this deceitful course to avoid it. 
I cannot imagine another motive, for I 
had seen no reason to distrust their good 
faith to the Confederacy.” The court of 
inquiry, dissatisfied with the destruction 
of the Virginia, was of opinion that it 
was unnecessary at the time and place it 
was effected, and that the vessel, with a 








moderate lightening of her draft, should 
have been taken up to Hog island, in 
James river, where she would have pre- 
vented the larger Union vessels and 
transports from ascending.* 

The James river being now open by 
the abandonment of the land batteries at 
its entrance, the destruction of the Vir- 
ginia and the disappearance of the re- 
mainder of the rebel vessels which es- 
caped towards Richmond, a portion of 
the Union fleet presently set out to re- 
connoitre the river in its whole course 
to the capital. A squadron composed 
of the three powerful iron clads, the 
Monitor, Galena and Naugatuck, with 
the steam gunboats Aroostook and Port 
Royal, cautiously pushed its way up the 
river on the look out for obstructions ; 
but meeting with no other obstacles than 
the occasional shoal navigation, till it 
arrived on the 14th of May within about 
ten miles of Richmond. It was then as- 
certained that two miles ahead the enemy 
was prepared to resist the further pro- 
gress of the vessels. Heavy obstruc- 
tions of spiles and sunken vessels were 
placed across the stream, a number of 
rebel steamboats, including the James- 
town and Yorktown, were at hand, while 
a powerful battery was erected on the 
heights of the adjoining Ward’s Bluff, on 
the left bank of the river. A council 
formed of the officers of the five vessels 
was at once held on the flag-ship, the 
Galena, and an attack was resolved upon. 
Accordingly, the next morning, the 15th, 
the vessels were brought up for action. 
The result is briefly told by the flag offi- 
cer of the expedition, Captain John 
Rodgers. ‘‘ The Galena,” says he, ‘“‘ ran 
within about six hundred yards of the 
battery, as near the spiles as it was 
deemed proper to go, let go her anchor, 
and with a spring sprung across the 
stream, not more than twice as wide as 
the ship is long, and then at forty-five 
minutes past seven o’clock a. m. opened 


* Proceedings, Court of Inquiry, Richmond, June 11, 
862. é 
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fire upon the battery. The wooden ves- 
sels, as directed, anchored about thirteen 
hundred yards below. The Monitor an- 
chored near, and at nine o’clock she 
passed just above the Galena, but found 
her guns could not be elevated enough 
to reach the battery. She then dropped 
a little below us, and made her shots ef- 
fective. At five minutes after eleven 
o'clock the Galena had expended nearly 
all her ammunition, and I made signal 
to discontinue the action. We had but 
six Parrott charges, and not a single 
filled nine-inch shell. We had thirteen 
killed and eleven wounded. The rifled 
100-pounder of the Naugatuck burst ; 
half of the part abaft the trunnions going 
overboard. She is therefore disabled. 
Lieutenant Newman, the executive offi- 
cer, Was conspicuous for his gallant and 
effective services. Mr. Washburne, act- 
ing master, behaved admirably. These 
are selected from among the number. 
The Aroostook, Naugatuck and Port 
Royal took the stations previously as- 
signed them, and did everything that 
was possible. The Monitor could not 
have done better. The barrier is such 
that the vessels of the enemy even,.if 
they have any, cannot possibly pass out, 
and ours cannot pass in.” 

The Galena, an ingeniously constructed 
vessel for light draft, good sailing quali- 
ties, and power of resistance, it is stated, 
was hit forty-six times; twenty-eight 
shot entered her armor and completely 
pentrated it; five passed through her 
smoke-stack, and three passed through 
deck-plating. One or two shot passed 
entirely through her.* Lieutenant Jef- 
fers, in command of the Monitor, says 
‘the fire of the enemy was remarkably 
well directed, but vainly, towards. this 
vessel, She was struck three times— 
one solid 8-inch shot square on the tur- 
ret, and two solid shot on the side armor 
forward of the pilot-house. Neither 

* Letter from Lieutenant D. C. Constable, commanding 


the Naugatuck, to Captain John Faunce. Gunboat Stevens, 
Hampton Roads, May 19, 1862, New York Hvening Post, 








caused any damage beyond bending the 
plates. Iam happy to report no casual- 
ties.” The letter from Lieutenant Con- 
stable, already cited, gives an interesting 
account of the part borne by his vessel, 
the Naugatuck, sometimes called the 
Stevens, from the name of its inventor, 
the builder of the large steam battery at 
New York, by whom the Naugatuck was 
presented to the government. ‘‘ We 
opened fire,” says he, “ upon the battery 
with our heavy guns, and threw shell 
and canister from our broadside once in- 
to the woods. Our station was abreast 
of their rifle-pits, and was only about 
forty feet from the shore, so that their 
sharpshooters had a fair chance at us. 
During the fight, and while our heavy 
gun was performing splendidly, it burst ; 
but fortunately disabled but one man. 
It burst from the vent to the trunnions 
in two halves, throwing one half over- 
board on the port side, while the other 
half was landed on deck on the starboard 
side. The muzzle, forward of the trun- 
nions, remained entire, and was thrown 
forward about two feet. The gun-car- 
riage was destroyed, the pilot-house 
shattered, part of the upper deck crush- 
ed in, and some of the main deck beams 
started. How I escaped, God only 
knows. I was within two feet of the 
gun when it burst, having just sighted 
and trained it upon the battery. My 
speaking trumpet is completely crushed, 
and a fragment of the gun weighing 
about one thousand five hundred weight, 
fell so closely to me that it tore my coat. 
I was hit on the head by some part of 
the gun or carriage (I think it was one 
of the large rubbers), which stunned me 
for a moment, although I was able to 
keep the deck and superintend the fight- 
ing of our broadside guns (which were 
well handled under charge of Wilson), 
until the squadron fell back for want of 
ammunition, about an hour and a half 
after our gun bursted. After heaving 
up our anchor [ fainted away ; but after 
being cupped behind the ears by the sur- 
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geon of the Aroostook, who came on board 
to look out for our wounded, I was able 
to resume the charge of the deck. 

‘Our little broadside guns did splen- 
did execution, driving the enemy out of 
their rifle-pits, and clearing the shore of 
every enemy within canister range. By 
keeping the crew under the protection 
of our ‘iron-clad’ cabin, and only ex- 
posing them for a moment while loading, 
our loss by their fire was only two 
wounded.” ‘This spirited, but unsuccess- 
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ful attack upon Fort Darling, as the rebel 
work on the heights was called, was the 
chief incident of the naval operations at 
this period on James river. The Union 
gunboats continued to hold possession of 
the extended line of navigation below, 
but the advantage gained was for the 
present of less importance, while the 
York river, on the other side of the pen- 
insula, was made the exclusive channel 
of communication with the advancing 
army of the Potomac. 


GENERAL MITCHEL’S CAMPAIGN IN TENNESSEE. EVACUATION OF CORINTH, 
APRIL—JUNE. 1863. 


Corinto, to which the Confederate 
army precipitately retired after the 
battles at Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing, 
was an inconsiderable village in northern 
Mississippi, near the southern boundary 
of Tennessee, and distant about twenty 
miles from the scene of the late conflict, 


and the base of the Union operations on 


the Tennessee river. It derived its im- 
portance at the present moment, from its 
strategic value, being at the junction of 
the Mobile and Ohio, and Memphis and 
Charleston railroads. With these lines 
in their possession, the control of West- 
ern Tennessee was secured to the enemy, 
and Nashville might at any time be 
threatened by a superior force. To in- 
terrupt this communication, and cut off 
supplies and reinforcements from the 
rebel camps at Memphis and Corinth 
was an indispensable preliminary to the 
capture of these two places ; aud without 
their capture nothing further could be 
accomplished on the Mississippi, or in 
progress by land towards the Gulf. To 
cut off the enemy’s railway communica- 
tions, and conquer their army at Corinth, 
was the work which General Halleck 





found before him, on his arrival at the 
Union camp on the Tennessee, a few days 
after the battle at Pittsburg Landing. 

In these operations he was greatly as- 
sisted by the military achievements, in 
the central portion of the State, of Gen- 
eral Mitchel, who, on the departure of 
General Buel from Nashville, proceeded 
with his division, of about ten thousand 
men, by the direct. southerly line of the 
Nashville and Stevenson railroad toward 
the main stations of the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad in Northern <Ala- 
bama. The vulnerable points of the 
road in this direction were at Stevenson 
or Bridgeport on the east, and Decatur 
on the west, at each of which places the 
line crossed the Tennesee river in its 
winding course. With the destruction 
of the two bridges, the communication 
of the enemy with the eastward would 
be effectually interrupted. To accom- 
plish this, General Mitchel set out from 
Nashville. Everywhere on his march he 
found the enemy had destroyed the rail- 
way and turnpike bridges. As it was 
necessary that he should keep open a 
ready means of communication for his 
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supplies, his force was employed, as he 
proceeded, in reconstructing the bridges. 
On the 9th of April, having rebuilt 1,200 
feet of heavy bridging in ten days, his 
command thus reached Shelbyville by 
railway, fifty-seven miles from Nashville, 
and about the same distance from Hunts- 
ville. Having thus secured a base of 
supplies, General Mitchel lost no time in 
pushing his force forward. By an extra- 
ordinary march of two days, the advance 
were, on the evening of the 10th of April, 
within ten miles of Huntsville. .A cor- 
respondent has given a vivid description 
of the preparations of that night, and of 
the energy displayed by General Mitchel 
in carrying out his plans. ‘The night 
of the 10th,” says he, “was one of the 
deepest solicitude. Our commanding 
general visited every bivouac in person, 
and told the soldiers that the morning’s 
work was to be of the greatest import- 
ance. Orders were issued that they 
should be roused quietly without sound 
of drum or trumpet, and that the line of 
march was to be formed in perfect silence. 
During the night time many negroes, ar- 
rested by our pickets and videttes, were 
brought in. At twelve o’clock we learn- 
ed from a negro that 5,000 of the ene- 
my’s troops had reached Huntsville 
during the preceding afternoon, and his 
master asserted that they knew of our 
approach, and were ready to receive us. 
The plans were all formed during the 
night. Three detachments of cavalry 
were organized with specific instructions. 
The first, as the force approached Hunts- 
ville in the morning, was ordered to 
break to the right, cut the telegraph 
wires, and tear up the railway track ; 
the second was to perform a similar duty 
on the left, while to the third was assign- 
ed the duty of seizing the telegraph with 
all the dispatches, should we be so fortu- 
nate as to enter the city. At two o’clock 
in the morning the troops were all arous- 
ed, and as they marched past the com- 
manding general he addressed to each 
regiment a few words of caution. By 


three the whole column was in motion, 





advancing in profound silence through 
the darkness, like an army of specters. 
Nothing could be heard except the occa- 
sional rumble of the artillery over a 
bridge or some stony part of the road. 
The cavalry scouts away in the advance 
ran down, seized, and sent back every 
person who was astir. The entire divi- 
sion passed through a small village seven 
miles from Huntsville, without disturbing 
the slumbers of a single inhabitant. On 
reaching a point four miles from the city 
we learned that no considerable force of 
the enemy was in town. The whistle of 
locomotives began to be heard in several 
directions. The cavalry were ordered 
forward to the front of the column, sup- 
ported by two pieces of artillery ; and 
now the work became exciting beyond 
the power of words to describe. The 
detachment of cavalry ordered to the 
right broke away at full speed. That 
ordered to the left, in like manner, was 
soon seen flying through the fields. Lo- 
comotives, like some mighty living game 
of the forest, startled by the hunter, 
were now heard sounding their whistles 
in every direction. The cavalry dashed 
forward, followed at a rapid pace by the 
artillery. In a few moments the first 
gun was fired, whose heavy boom was 
followed by the rattle of infantry, and 
immediately three out of four of the loco- 
motives on the track were brought to 
and captured. The whole column now 
dashed into the city. Everything was 


‘promptly seized, and we found, to our 


inexpressible gratification, some fifteen 
or twenty engines, with rolling stock in 
proportion.’* 

This important achievement, so_ bril- 
liantly conducted, was thus telegraphed to 
the War Department, by General Mitchel, 
on the llth: ‘ After a forced march of 
incredible difficulty, leaving Fayetteville 
yesterday at twelve o’clock m., my ad- 
vanced guard, consisting of Turchin’s 





* Correspondence New York Tribune, Huntsville, Ala., 
April 18, 1862. 
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brigade, Kennett’s Ohio cavalry, and | railways running from Nashville. From 


Simonson’s Ohio battery, entered Hunts- 
ville this morniug, at six o’clock. The 
city was completely taken by surprise, 
no one having considered the march 
practicable in the time. We have cap- 
tured about two hundred prisoners, fif- 
teen locomotives, a large amount of 
passenger and box platform cars, the 
telegraph apparatus and office, and two 
Southern mails. We have at. last suc- 
ceeded in cutting the great artery of rail- 
way communication between the Southern 
States.” Among the spoils of this vic- 
tory was a dispatch, dated Corinth, 
April 9, from General Beauregard, in- 
tercepted on its way to Adjutant Gener- 
al Cooper, at Richmond. [t was written 
in cypher, but was readily decyphered 
by the scientific commander, General 
Mitchel. It announced the approach of 
the Union army, with an overwhelming 
force of not less than 85,000 men, to 
which only 35,000 effective troops could 
be opposed. Van Dorn was looked for 
with 1,500 more. Reinforcements were 
asked. ‘‘If defeated here,” it conclud- 
ed, ‘‘we lose the Mississippi valley, and 
probably our cause ; whereas we could 
even afford to lose for a while Charleston 
and Savannah, for the purpose of defeat- 
ing Buell’s army, which would not only 
insure us the valley of the Mississippi, 
but our independence.” 

The advantage gained at Huntsville 
was promptly followed up on the line of 
the railway to the east and west. Steven- 
son and Decatur were both entered the 
next day; the former by General 
Mitchel ; the latter by Colonel Turchin. 
General Mitchel, destroying a bridge over 
a creek, spared for the present the more 
important structure, a few miles beyond, 
at Bridgeport, while Colonel Turchin 
arrived in time to save the bridge at 
Decatur, which had been set fire to by 
the enemy. General Mitchel had thus, 
by his effective strategy, pierced the 
Confederate line in the middle, and 


gained possession of the junction of two 





Decatur the Union troops advanced by 
the road, and occupied Tuscumbia. ‘ In 
three days,” said General Mitchel to his 
troops, in an address, on the 16th of 
April, “‘you have extended your front 
of operations more than 120 miles, and 
your morning gun at Tuscumbia may 
now be heard by your comrades on the 
battle-field recently made glorious by 
their victory before Corinth.” In a dis- 
patch to a friend in New York, he wrote, 
‘We have penetrated a magnificent cot- 
ton region, have taken, and now hold 
and run more than 100 miles of railway, 
well stocked with machinery, and in fine 
condition. I have abandoned the idea 
of ever coming nearer to an enemy than 
long cannon range. This is the third 
State through which I have hunted him 
without success.” 

General Turchin held Tuscumbia with 
a detachment of Illinois and Ohio 
troops till the 24th of May, when he re- 
tired, with some skirmishing along the 
route, to Jonesboro’, a station on the 
railway, near Decatur, before a superior’ 
body of the enemy, advancing from the 
direction of Corinth. It was the expec- 
tation of the enemy to capture a large 
quantity of supplies which had been seut 
by General Halleck to General Turchin, 
by way of Florence, a few miles distant 
on the Savannah, but they were carried 
off in safety. Being still threatened by 
the enemy in force, General Turchin was 
compelled to destroy a portion of his 
provisions, and retire across the Tennes- 
see river at Decatur, burning the bridge 
at this point, a costly structure, 2,200 
feet in length. Colonel Lytle’s brigade 
had the post of honor in the retreat. 

Decatur was evacuated on the 27th, 
the troops hastening toward Bridgeport, 
at the eastern extremity of that portion 
of the railway held by the Union troops, 
where the enemy were now making a 
stand at the bridge. An expedition was 
sent thither by General Mitchel. <Ad- 
vancing to the creek beyond Stevenson, 
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where, as we have stated, one of the 
minor bridges of the railway had been 
destroyed, the advance brigade of Colo- 
nel Sill crossed the’ stream by means of 
cotton bales skillfully fastened together 
by rails running underneath the ropes, 
and laid on parallel lines nine or ten feet 
apart. Across these, boards were placed, 
providing a secure footing for troops and 
artillery. The brigade of Colonel Lytle 
presently joined the advance, and on the 
29th General Mitchel, hearing that the 
enemy had cut the telegraph wires, and 
attacked, during the night, one of the 
brigades, left Huntsville to take the field 
in person. ‘I started,” says he in a 
brief report. after the engagement, to the 
Secretary of War, ‘by a train of cars in 
the morning, followed by two additional 
regiments of infantry and two companies 
ofcavalry. I found that our pickets had 
engaged the-enemy’s pickets four miles 
from Bridgeport, and after a sharp en- 
gagement, in which we lost one man 
killed, drove them across a stream whose 
railway bridge I had burned. With four 
regiments of infantry, two pieces of ar- 
tillery, dragged by hand, and two com- 
panies of cavalry, we advanced to the 
burnt bridge and opened our fire upon 
the enemy’s pickets on the other side, 
thus producing the impression that our 
advance would be by the railway. This 
accomplished, the entire force was thrown 
across the country about a mile, and put 
on the road leading from Stevenson to 
Bridgeport. The middle column now 
advanced at a very rapid pace. Our 
scouts attacked those of the enemy and 
forced them from the Bridgeport road, 
We thus succeeded in making a complete 
surprise, immediately forming our line 
of battle on the crest of a wooded hill 
within five hundred yards of the works 
constructed to defend the bridge. At 
our first fire the rebels broke and ran. 
They attempted to blow up the main 
bridge but failed. They then attempted 
to fire the further extremity, but the vol- 
unteers, at my call, pushed forward in 
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the face of their fire, and saved the 
From the island to the main 
shore we could not save it. It is of 
small moment, its length being but about 
450 feet. - Prisoners taken report five 
regiments of infantry and 1,800 cavalry 
stationed at the bridge. This campaign 
is ended, and I now occupy Huntsville 
in perfect security ; while in all of Ala- 
bama, north of the Tennessee river floats 
no flag but that of the Union.” The day 
following this engagement General Mitch- 
el’s troops crossed from the island to 
the main land, and captured two six- 
pounder cannon and their ammunition. 
A detachment was then sent out on the 
road to Chattanooga, and returned after 
having captured various stores, and a 
mail, and having destroyed a saltpetre 
manufactory ina cave. Another expe- 
dition penetrated to Jasper, ‘‘ where,” 
says General Mitchel, “‘ the troops found 
On the same 
day a skirmish occurred with the enemy’s 
cavalry at Athens. Our outposts were 
driven back, but, on being reinforced, the 
enemy retreated in the direction of Flo- 
rence. There are straggling bands of 
mounted men, partly citizens, along my 
entire line, threatening the bridges, one 


of which they succeeded in destroying.”* - 


Colonel Turchin, whose services are so 
often recorded in the dispatches of Gen- 
eral Mitchel, was a native of Russia who 
had received a military education, and 
served in an important position in the 
army of his native land. He came to the 
United States in 1856, and was employ- 
ed in Illinois in the engineer department 
of, the Central railroad. At the break- 
ing out of the rebellion he became Colo- 
nel of the 19th regiment of that State, 
and previous to the present campaign 
had served in Missouri and Kentucky. 
His name became widely known from 
the odium in which he was held by the 
Confederates, in consequence of the con- 
duct ofa portion of his command on aban- 





* General Mitchel to Secretary Stanton. 
May 4, 1862. 
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doning Athens in Alabama. Under vio- 
lent provocation, as it was alleged, the 
citizens joining the enemy in pursuit of 
the retiring Union troops, the latter re- 
entered the town, and sacked and pillaged 
a number of houses, committing various 
assaults upon the townspeople. Colonel 
Turchin was put on trial before a court- 
martial for the affair, but no evidence 
was produced to show that he had order- 
ed or countenanced any unlawful pro- 
ceedings. In fact, while the investiga- 
tion was going on, so little was it thought 
of at Washington that he was promoted 
to be brigadier-general of volunteers.* 
The next military movement of General 
Mitchel’s division was an expedition un- 
der Brigadier-General Commanding J. §. 
Negley, from Pulaski on the Nashville 
and Decatur railway, supported by a 
force under Colonel Lytle, from Athens, 
against a considerable rebel force at 
Rogersville, east of Florence, on the 
northerly side of the Tennessee river. 
General Mitchel accompanied Colonel 
Lytle, expecting an obstinate defence at 
the passage of the Elk ; but “the enemy, 
as usual,” says he, “fled at our ap- 
proach.” After some excellent artillery 
practice, General Negley entered Rogers- 
ville, driving the enemy across the Ten- 
nessee, and destroying a portion of the 
ferry boats.* 

While General Mitchel was thus cut- 
ting off the enemy at Corinth from their 
eastern communication, General Halleck 
was disposing his forces for a sure ad- 
vance from the vicinity of the late battle 
ground on the Tennessee. He found the 
troops, on his arrival, suffering from 
sickness and exposure, and the effects of 
the late series of conflicts. It was neces- 
sary that the army should be reorganized 
aud strengthened by reinforcements. He 
called General Pope, with his entire com- 
mand, from New Madrid and its vicinity, 
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* Huntsville, Ala., correspondence of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette. New York Evening Post, July 31, 1862. 

* General Mitchel to Secretary Stanton. 
Ala., May 15, 1862, 
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where they had just achieved a victory, 
and summoned the available forces from 
Missouri and elsewhere, in his wide de- 
partment. General Pope arrived at 
Hamburg on the Tennessee river, a few 
miles above Pittsburg Landing, on the 
24th of April, and occupied with his di- 
vision the left of the Union army, of 
which Buell held the centre, and Gen- 
eral Grant’s forces the right. Among 
the division and brigade officers in com- 
mand were General T. L.. Crittenden, 
General Thomas, of Mill Spring celeb- 
rity, General Lewis Wallace, General 
J. A. Logan, of Illinois, General McCler- 
nand, General W. T. Sherman, General 
Hurlbut, General McKean, General J. C. 
Davis, lately in.command at Pea Ridge, 
and General T. W. Sherman, who had 
been recently superseded at Port Royal 
by General Hunter. The entire army, 
occupying a semicircular line of six miles 
from Owl creek to Chamber’s creek, 
numbered over a hundred thousand men, 
and the force of the enemy was thought 
at least to equal it in number. A gen- 
eral movement toward Corinth was com- 
menced on the 29th April, when General 
Sherman advanced to Monterey on Pea 
Ridge, over the main road taken by the 
Confederates in their retreat. The next 
day General Morgan L. Smith; with three 
battalions of cavalry and a brigade of 
infantry, was sent on an expedition to 
cut off the enemy’s northern communica- 
tion by the Mobile and Ohio railroad. 
The rebels were found in considerable 
force in a piece of timber near Purdy, 
and while they were engaged by one 
portion of the attacking party, another 
under Colonel Dickey proceeded to des- 
troy an important bridge of the railway. 
While the fire was consuming the tim- 
bers a train was heard approaching from 
the direction of Corinth. ‘‘ Putting his 
men in ambush, Colonel Dickey soon 
captured a locomotive, with a conductor, 
engineer, and four other persons, prison- 
ers. He found an engineer among the 
cavalry, who ran the locomotive about 
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half a mile back from the bridge, fired 
the engine up to its utmost steam capa- 
city, and started it for the bridge. Ata 
fearful speed the unfortunate engine 
plunged into the ravine, where her dis- 
jected members are piled in hopeless 
destruction. From the prisoners it was 
ascertained that three trains heavily 
loaded with troops were expected hourly, 
and the engine had been sent to help 
them through. These troops had been 
sent from Memphis, by Humboldt and 
Jackson, the direct road being entirely 
occupied with transportation to Corinth. 
The destruction of the bridge deprived 
them of this road, and was an important 
step in the movements which are gradu- 
ally but surely hemming in Beauregard’s 
army.” 

These preparatory movements were 
not unnoticed at Corinth, where they 
called forth an address to his army from 
General Beauregard, dated May 2d, in 
which, it will be observed, he confidently 
relies on the numbers at his command, 
which had been greatly augmented by 
the withdrawal of the forces of Generals 
Price and Van Dorn from Arkansas, and 
the concentration of all available troops 
frem the south-west : ‘‘ Soldiers of Shiloh 
and Elkhorn: We are about to meet 
once more, in the shock of battle, the in- 
vaders of our soil, the despoilers of our 
homes, the disturbers of our family ties, 
face to face, hand to hand. We are to 
decide whether we are to be freemen or 
vile slaves of those who are free only in 
name, and who but yesterday were van- 
quished, although in largely superior 
numbers, in their own encampments, on 
the ever memorable field of Shiloh. Let 
the impending battle decide our fate, and 
add a more illustrious page to the history 
of our revolution—one to which our 
children will point with noble pride, say- 
ing ‘Our fathers were at the battle of 
Corinth.” I congratulate you on your 
timely junction. With your mingled 





* Correspondence New York Herald, Camp near Mon- 
terey, May 1, 1862. 





banners for the first time during this 
war, we shall meet our foe in strength 
that should give us victory. Soldiers, 
can the result be doubtful? Shall we 
not drive back into Tennessee the pre- 
sumptuous mercenaries collected for our 
subjugation? One more manly effort, 
and, trusting in God and the justness of 
our cause, we shall recover more than 
we have lately lost. Let the sound of 
our victorious guns be re-echoed by those 
of the army of Virginia on the historic 
battle-field of Yorktown.” 

Good resolute words were not, indeed, 
often neglected in the Confederate army, 
where appeals of this kind, perhaps from 
the more susceptible nature of the com- 
batants, seem to have been much relied on. 
General Bragg, accordingly, seconded the 
bulletin of his chief by an additional 
appeal to the corps which he command- 
ed: ‘Soldiers: you are again about to 
encounter the mercenary invader who 
pollutes the sacred soil of our beloved 
country. Severely punished by you, 
and driven from his chosen positions, 
with a loss of his artillery and his honor, 
at Shiloh, when double your numbers, 
he now approaches cautiously and timid- 
ly, unwilling to advance, unable to re- 
treat. Could his rank and file enjoy a 
freeman’s right, not one would remain 
within our limits, but they are goaded 
on under a tyrant’s lash by desperate 
leaders, whose only safety lies in success. 
Such a foe ought never to conquer free- 
men battling upon their own soil. You 
will encounter him in your chosen posi- 
tion, strong by nature, and improved by 
art, away from his main support and re- 
liance—gunboats and heavy batteries— 
and, for the first time in this war, with 
nearly equal numbers. The slight re- 
verses we have met on the seaboard 
have worked us good as well as evil ; the 
brave troops so long retained there have 
hastened to swell our numbers, while the 
gallant Van Dern and invincible Price, 
with the ever successful ‘‘army of the 
West,” are now in your midst with num- 
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bers almost equaling the ‘“‘army of Shi- 
loh.” We have, then, but to strike and 
destroy ; and, as the enemy’s whole re- 
sources are concentrated here, we shall 
not only redeem Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri at one blow, but open the 
portals of the whole north-west.” 

The real solicitude of the Confederates, 
anxious for the maintenance of their mil- 
itary possessions after the recent suc- 
cesses of the army and navy on the Mis- 
sissippi, was shown in another order, a 
brief address of General Beauregard to 
the Southern planters, which was pub- 
lished in the Memphis papers on the 27th 
of April: ‘The casualties of war have 
opened the Mississippi to our enemies. 
The time has therefore come to test the 
earnestness of all classes, and I call on 
all patriotic planters owning cotton in the 
possible reach of our enemies to apply 
the torch’ to it without delay or hesita- 
tion.” 

If proclamations could have won the 
day Corinth would have been secure. 
General Halleck relied on more demon- 
strative arguments, as he advanced his 
force steadily toward the beleaguered 
city. Newly organizing the forces in the 
field, the command of the army corps on 
the right was given to Major-General 
Thomas; General Buell continued to 
hold the centre, General Pope the left, 
while the reserve was assigned to Gen- 
eral McClernand. General Grant was 
second in command under General Hal- 
leck. From the nature of the ground 
and the disadvantage of the weather, the 
army necessarily made slow progress. 
The roads over the uneven, wooded 
country to the vicinity of Corinth, broken 
up, and, as far as possible, obstructed by 
the enemy, were rendered still more dif- 
ficult of passage by the continuous rains 
of the season ; while the enemy were im- 
mediately protected by the deep marshes 
surrounding their position. General Hal- 
leck, conscious of the interests at stake, 
moved cautiously and deliberately. His 
plan was to approach the works on the 











front by regular siege, securing as he ad- 
vanced all available points, and send out 
movable forces to cut the railways on 
the enemy’s flank and rear. On the 
3d of May, General Pope having ad- 
vanced his forces on the left some ten 
miles by extraordinary exertions, order- 
ed a reconnoissance toward Farmington, 
a commanding position four miles to the 
east of Corinth, on the edge of the 
swamp. ‘The enemy was found,” he 
says in his dispatch the same day to the 


|Secretary of War, ‘4,500 strong, with 


four pieces of artillery and some cavalry, 
occupying a strong position near the 
town. Our forces advanced at once to 
the assault, and after a sharp skirmish 
carried the position in fine style. The 
enemy left thirty dead on the field, with 
their tents and baggage, our cavalry 
pursuing them. The whole affair was 
very handsome, our regiments charging 
the battery and their line of infantry at 
the double-quick. The enemy fled in 
wild confusion. Some regiments of cav- 
alry sent through to Booneville took pos- 
session of the town, tore up the railroad 
track and destroyed two bridges. We 
have a good many prisoners, but cannot 
tell how many yet. Our loss is two 
killed and twelve wounded.” The Union 
troops in this engagement, mainly com- 
posed of Illinois and Michigan regiments, 
were commanded by General HE. A. 
Paine, a West Point officer from Ohio, 
who had recently been engaged in the 
operations of Island No. 10. The advan- 
tage of the day was maintained in the 
occupation of Farmington, General Pope 
stationing the brigade of General Palm- 
er, an Illinois officer of volunteers, as an 
advanced guard at that place. On the 
9th the enemy came out in superior 
force, and compelled the brigade to re- 
tire after a warm contest. A few days 
after, Farmington was reoccupied by the 
Union troops preparatory to the advance 
to that point, on the 17th, of General 
Pope’s entire command. 

It was about this time, on the 13th of 
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general reconnoisance was made of the 


May, that an order was issued by Gen- 
eral Halleck—in consequence, it was said, 
of information of his movements reaching 
the enemy through civilians in the camp 
—which enjoined commanders of army 
corps and divisions ‘‘to see that their 
camps are cleared of all unauthorized 
hangers on,” under penalty to those at- 
tempting to evade the regulation, of 
working on the entrenchments and bat- 
teries, or in the construction of roads. 
This stringent decree was understood to 
include the newspaper reporters or cor- 
respondents who abounded in the camp, 
and who were consequently compelled to 
retire ; not, however, without a protest 
signed by the leading representatives of 
the press of the eastern and western 
States, who thought it hard that their 
vocation should be thus summarily inter- 
rupted on the eve of an engagement 
which they had come to describe. Gen- 
eral Halleck, however, was inexorable ; 
he had suffered from spies, and would 
have no civilians in the camp. The fol- 
lowing journalists signed a statement of 
the affair which was published : Thomas 
W. Knox, F. G. Chapman, P. Tallman, 
of the New York Herald; A. RB. Rich- 
ardson, New York Tribune; F. B. 
Wilkie, New York Times ; G. C. Coffin, 
Boston Journal; A. Ware, Philadel- 
phia Press; J. W. Reid and C. F. Gil- 
bert, of the Cincinnati Gazette; J. B. 
McCullogh, of the Cincinnate Commer- 
cial; G. W. Beamen and T. A. Post, 
Missourt Democrat ; W.K. Webb, Ms- 
sourt Lrepublican; and R. J. Hinton, 
Chicago Tribune. 

On the 20th General Halleck com- 
menced regular siege operations by a 
series of entrenchments investing Cor- 
inth on the north and east, at about four 
miles distance, an interval which was 
gradually narrowed by second and third 
parallels, till the Union force, on the 
27th, well protected, and with batteries 
of heavy guns, were within 1,300 yards 
of the rebel works. The next day a 








enemy’s position. ‘‘ Three strong col- 
umns,” telegraphed General. Halleck 
that day to the war department, ‘‘ad- 
vanced on the right, centre, and left, to 
feel the enemy and unmask his batteries. 
The enemy hotly contested his ground at 
each point, but was driven back with 
considerable loss. The column on the 
left encountered the strongest opposition. 
Our loss is twenty-five killed and wound- 
ed. The enemy left thirty dead on the 
field. Our losses at other points are not 
yet ascertained. Some five or six officers 
and a number of privates were captured. 
The fighting will probably be renewed 
to-morrow at daybreak. The whole 
country is so thickly wooded that we are 
compelled to feel our way.” The fight 
was renewed on the morrow by General 
Pope, in the forenoon opening his heavy 
batteries, and driving the enemy from 
their advanced batteries. General Sher- 
man also established another battery in 
the afternoon within one thousand yards 
of the rebel works. ‘‘I had then,” says 
the latter, in his official report of these 
operations, ‘‘my whole division in a 
slightly curved line, facing south; my 
right resting on the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad, near a deep cut known as Bowie 
Hill cut, and left resting on the main 
Corinth road, at the crest of the ridge, 
there connecting with General Hurlbut, 
who, in turn, on his left, connected with 
General Davies, and so on down the 
whole line to its extremity. So near 
was the enemy that we could hear the 
sound of his drums, and sometimes of 
voices in command, and the railroad cars 
arriving and departing at Corinth were 
easily distinguished. For some days 
and nights, cars had been arriving and 
departing very frequently, especially in 
the night ; but last night (29th), more so 
than usual, and my _ suspicions were 
aroused. Before daybreak, I instructed 
the brigade commanders, and the field 
officer of the day, to feel forward as far 
as possible, but all reported the enemy’s 
pickets still in force in the dense woods 
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to our front. But about six a. m., a cu- 
rious explosion, sounding like a volley 
of large siege pieces, followed by others 
singly, and in twos and threes, arrested 
our attention, and soon after a large 
smoke arose from the direction of Cor- 
inth, when [ telegraphed to General 
Halleck to ascertain the cause. He an- 
swered that he could not explain it, but 
ordered me ‘to advance my division and 
feel the enemy if still in my front. I 
immediately put in motion two regiments 
of each brigade by different roads, and 
soon after followed with the whole divi- 
sion, infantry, artillery and cavalry. 
Somewhat to our surprise, the enemy’s 
chief redoubt was found within thirteen 
hundred yards of our line of entrench- 
ments, but completely masked by the 
dense forest and undergrowth. Instead 


of having, as we supposed, a continuous 


line of entrenchments encircling Corinth, 
his defences consisted of separate re- 
doubts, connected in part by a parapet 
and ditch, and in part by shallow rifle- 
pits ; the trees being felled so as to give 
a good field of fire to and beyond the 
main road. 

‘General M. L. Smith’s brigade moved 
rapidly down the main road, entering 
the first redoubt of the enemy at seven 
A.M. It was completely evacuated, and 
he pushed on into Corinth, and beyond 
to College Hill, there awaiting my orders 
and arrival. General Denver entered 
the enemy’s lines at the same time, seven 
A. M., at a point midway between the 
wagon and railroads, and proceeded on 
to Corinth, about three miles from our 
camp ; and Colonel McDowell kept fur- 
ther to the right, near the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad. By eight a. m. all my 
division was at Corinth and beyond. On 
the whole ridge extending from my camp 
into Corinth, and to the right and left, 
could be seen the remains of the aban- 
doned camps of the enemy; flour and 
provisions scattered about, and every- 
thing indicating a speedy and confused 
retreat. In the town itself many houses 
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were still burning, and the ruins of ware- 
houses and buildings containing commis- 
sary and other Confederate stores were 
still smouldering; but there still remain- 
ed piles of cannon balls; shells and shot, 
sugar, molasses, beans, rice and other 
property which the enemy had failed to 
carry off or destroy. Major Fisher, of 
the Ohio 54th, was left in Corinth with 
a provost guard, to prevent pillage, and 
protect the public stores still left. From 
the best information picked up from the 
few citizens who remained in Corinth, it 
appeared that the enemy had for some 
days been removing their sick and valu- 
able stores, and had sent away on rail- 
road cars a part of their effective force 
on the night of the 28th. But, of course, 
even the vast amount of their rolling 
stock could not carry away an army of 
100,000 men. The enemy was, there- 
fore, compelled to march away, and be- 
gan the march by ten. o’clock on the 
night of the 29ththe columns filling 
all the roads leading south and west all 
night; the rear guard firing the train 
which led to the explosion and conflag- 
ration, which gave us the first real no- 
tice that Corinth was to be evacuated. 
The enemy did not relieve his pickets 
that morning, and many of them have 
been captured, who did not have the 
slightest intimation of their purpose. 
“Finding Corinth abandoned by the 
enemy, I ordered General M. L. Smith 
to pursue on the Ripley road, by which, 
it appeared, they had taken the bulk of 
their artillery. Captain Hammond, my 
chief of staff, had been and continued 
with General Smith’s brigade, and push- 
ed the pursuit up to the bridges and nar- 
row causeway by which the bottom of 
Tuscumbia creek is passed. The enemy 
opened with canister on the small party 
of cavalry, and burnt every bridge, leav- 
ing the woods full of straggling soldiers. 
Many of these were gathered up and sent 
to the rear, but the main army had es- 
eaped across Tuscumbia creek, and far- 
ther pursuit by a small party would have 
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been absurd, and I kept my division at 
College Hill until I received General 
Thomas’s orders to return and resume 
our camps of the night before ; which we 
did, slowly and quietly, in the cool of the 
evening. The evacuation of Corinth at 
the time and in the manner in which it 
was done was a clear back down from 
the high and arrogant tone heretofore 
assumed by the rebels. The ground was 
of their own choice. The fortifications, 
though poor and indifferent, were all 
they supposed necessary to our defeat, as 
they had had two months to make them, 
with an immense force to work at their 
disposal. If, with two such railroads as 
they possessed, they could not supply 
their army with reinforcements and pro- 
visions, how can they attempt it in this 
poor, arid and exhausted part of the 
country ?” General Halleck, announcing 
the retreat of the enemy to the war de- 
partment the day of the flight, reported 
his position and works in front of Corinth 
“exceedingly strong. He cannot occupy 
a stronger position in his flight. This 
morning he destroyed an immense amount 
of public and private property, stores, 
provisions, wagons, tents, etc. For miles 
out of the town the roads are filled with 
arms, haversacks, etc., thrown away by 
his fleeing troops; a large number of 
prisoners and deserters have been cap- 
tured, estimated by General Pope at two 
thousand. General Beauregard evidently 
distrusts his army or he would have de- 
fended so strong a position. His troops 
are generally much discouraged and de- 
moralized. In all the engagements for 
the last few days their resistance has 
been slight.” 

The same day with the rebel evacua- 
tion of Corinth, an expedition of the 
2d Iowa Cavalry, under Colonel Elliott, 
which had been sent out by General 
Pope, ‘‘after forced marches, day and 
night, through a very difficult country, 
and obstructed by the enemy, finally 
succeeded in reaching the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad at Boonesville at two 





o’clock a.m. on the 30th. He destroyed 
the track in many places, both south and 
north of the town, blew up one culvert, 
destroyed the switch and track, burned 
up the depot and locomotives, and a 
train of twenty-six cars, loaded with sup- 
plies of every kind, destroyed ten thou- 
sand stand of small arms, three pieces of 
artillery, and a great quantity of clothing 
and ammunition, and paroled two thou- 
sand prisoners, whom he could not keep 
with his cavalry. The enemy had heard 
of his movements, and had a train of box 
cars, and flat cars, with flying artillery 
and five thousand infantry, running up 
and down the road to prevent him from 
reaching it. The whole road was lined 
with pickets for several days. Colonel 
Elliott’s command subsisted upon meat 
alone, such as they could find in the 
country.’””* 

On the 30th, General Sherman issued 
a congratulatory order to his troops, 
thanking them “ for the courage, steadi- 
ness, and great industry they had dis- 
played during the past month.” Review- 
ing the recent events, he said: ‘But a 
few days ago a large and powerful rebel 
army lay at Corinth, with outposts ex- 
tending to our very camp at Shiloh. 
They held two railroads extending north 
and south, east and west, across the whole 
extent of their country with a vast num- 
ber of locomotives and cars to bring to 
them speedily and certainly their rein- 
forcements and supplies. They called to 
their aid all their armies from every 
quarter, abandoning the sea-coast and 
the great river Mississippi, that they 
might overwhelm us with numbers in the 
place of their own choosing. They had 
their chosen leaders, men of high reputa- 
tion and courage, and they dared us to 
leave the cover of our iron-clad gunboats 
to come to fight them in their trenches, 
and still more dangerous swamps and am- 
buscades of their Southern forests. Their 
whole country from Richmond to Mein- 





* General Pope, to Secretary Stanton, Camp, near 
Corinth, Miss., June 1, 1862. 
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phis and Nashville to Mobile rung with 
their taunts and boastings, as to how 
they would immolate the Yankees if they 
dared to leave the Tennessee river. They 
boldly and defiantly challenged us to 
meet them at Corinth. We accepted 
the challenge and came slowly and with- 
out attempt at concealment to the very 
ground of their selection ; and they have 
fled away. We yesterday marched un- 
opposed through the burning embers of 
their destroyed camps and property, and 
pursued them to their swamps, until burn- 
ing bridges plainly confessed they had 
fled and not marched away for better 
ground. It is a victory as brilliant and 
important as any recorded in history, 
and every officer and soldier who lent 
his aid has just reason to be proud of his 
part.” i 

The enemy were pursued in their re- 
treat southerly, along the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, as far and as rapidly as 
the nature of the country and the roads 
and bridges, broken up by the fugitives, 
would allow. On the 4th of June Gen- 
eral Halleck informed the Secretary of 
War: ‘General Pope, with 40,000 men, 
is thirty miles south of Corinth, pushing 
the enemy hard. He already reports 
10,000 prisoners and deserters from the 
enemy, and 15,000 stand of arms captur- 
ed. Thousands of the enemy are throw- 
ing away their arms. A farmer says 
that when Beauregard learned that Col- 
onel Elliott had cut the railroad on his 
line of retreat, he became frantic, and 
told his men to save themselves the best 
way they could. We have captured 
nine locomotives and a number of cars. 
One of the former is already repaired, 
and is running to-day. Several more 
will be in running order in two or three 
days. The result is all I could possibly 
desire.” And again on the 9th: ‘‘The 
enemy has fallen back to Tusila, fifty 
miles from here by railroad, and near 
seventy miles by wagon road. General 
Pope estimates the rebel loss from 


casualties, prisoners, and desertion at 
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over 20,000, and General Buell at be- 
ween 20,000 and 30,000. <A person who 
was employed in the Confederate Com- 
missary Department says they had 
120,000 men in Corinth, and that now 
they cannot muster much over 80,000. 
Some of the fresh graves on the road 
have been opened and found filled with 
arms. Many of the prisoners of war beg 
not to be exchanged, saying they pur- 
posely allowed themselves to be taken. 
Beauregard himself retreated from Bald- 
win on Saturday afternoon to Okolona.” 

General Beauregard, not long after, 
on reading in the Alvdzle News, General 
Halleck’s dispatch of June 5, just cited, 
addressed to that journal a communica- 
tion denying the alleged achievements of 
General Pope, and protesting against the 
assumption of the ‘‘ farmer ” of his “ fran- 
tic” conduct. “General Pope,” says he, 
“must certainly have dreamed of having 
taken 10,000 prisoners and 15,000 stand 
of arms, for we positively never lost 
them; about one or two hundred 
stragglers would probably cover all the 
prisoners he took, and about five hundred 
damaged muskets all the arms he got ; 


these belonged to a convalescent camp, - 


(four miles south of Corinth), evacuated 
during the night, and were overlooked 
on account of the darkness. The actual 
number of prisoners taken during the re- 
treat was about equal on both sides, and 
they were but few.” In this way fre- 
quently does some notable military ex- 
ploit of war expand or dwindle as it is 


recorded with more or less of policy or. 


integrity by one side or the other. Who 
shall reconcile the ordinary discrepancies 
of statement when commanders-in-chief 
—men drilled in the calculations of war- 
fare—thus widely differ? General Beau- 
regard, in reference to the farmer’s story, 
says that General Halleck ought to know 
that the burning of two or more cars on 
a railroad is not enough to make ‘ Beau- 
regard frantic,” while he charges Colonel 
Elliott with barbarously consuming four 
sick persons in the building which he set 
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fire to at Booneville.” These rough ac- 
cusations were met by General Granger, 
who led the pursuit from Corinth with a 
' body of cavalry. He denied utterly the 
charge brought against Colonel Elliott, 
while he represents the wretched state 
in which the rebels left their sick at 
Booneville. ‘‘Two thousand sick and 
convalescent, found by Colonel Hlliott, 
were in the most shocking condition. 
The living and the putrid dead were ly- 
ing side by side together, festering in the 
sun, on platforms, on the track, and on 
the ground, just where they had been 
driven off the cars by their inhuman and 
savage comrades. No surgeon, no nurses 
were attending them. They had had no 
water or food for one or two days, anda 
more horrible scene could scarcely be 
imagined. Colonel Elliott set his own 
men to removing them to places of safety, 
and they were all so removed before he 
set fire to the depot and cars, as can be 
proved by hundreds.” The exact num- 
ber of cars destroyed by Colonel Elliott 
was twenty-six, laden with small arms, 
ammunition, officers’ baggage, ete.* 
Such, then, was the evaucation of 
Corinth, though falling short of the ex- 
pectations of the public in the easy escape 
of the rebel army, yet an important suc- 
cess in its influence upon the conduct of 
the war, being followed, as a necessary 
sequence, after an interval of a few weeks, 
by the fall of Memphis, by which Ten- 
nessee was interposed as an effectual 
barrier against the armies of the South, 
and essential military operations in this 


* Letter of General Granger, Army of the Mississippi, 


July 4, 1862. Rebellion Record v., p. 269. 





quarter were transferred to the States of 
the Gulf. 

Following these events at Corinth, the 
strong position of the Cumberland Gap, 
at the point of junction of Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia, where a notch 
or depression of the Cumberland chain 
is protected on either side by high pre- 
cipitous mountain walls, was on the ap- 
proach of the Union General George W. 
Morgan, on the 18th of June, found 
evacuated by the Confederate garrison, 
which had held it for several months. 
General Morgan occupied the Gap, and 
remained in possession till the autumn, 
when the invasion of Kentucky, by cut- 
ting off his supplies, compelled him to 
retreat. 

General Mitchel, who, for his services 
in this campaign, was raised to the rank 
of a major general of volunteers, con- 
tinued in command in Tennessee till July, 
when he was relieved and returned to the 
east. He was succeeded in his command 
by General Rousseau, of Kentucky. 
With a larger force he might have been 
successful in carrying out his plans for 
the permanent occupation of Chattanooga, 
and the restoration of East Tennessee to 
the Union. As it was, after several en- 
counters with the enemy, running through 
May and June, the Federal troops were 
compelled to retire from the outposts 
which his little army had so resolutely 
taken possession of. 

General Halleck also left the charge of 
the department in July to General Buell, 
being called by the President to Wash- 
ington, to the command of the army as 
general-in-chief. 
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NAVAL ACTIONS AT FORT WRIGHT AND MEMPHIS, APRIL—JUNE, 1862. 


_ CommoporE Foote, with his squadron 
and codperating land forces, having 
cleared the Mississippi of the for midable 
batteries at Island No. 10, proceeded 
down the river to the vicinity of Fort 
Wright or Pillow, where, and at the 
neighboring Fort Randolph, the enemy 
had erected at the Chickasaw Bluffs, at 
convenient bends of the stream, their 
next series of defences, about seventy 
miles above Memphis. The gallant com- 
modore, though suffering severely from 
the wound in his ankle which he had re- 
ceived at Donelson, and requiring the 
use of crutches, was ready as ever for 
action, and in conjunction with General 
Pope, was, a few days after his recent 
victory, about to execute a combined 
attack upon the fortifications at Fort 
Wright, when the land force was called 
away by General Halleck to recruit the 
army on the Tennessee after the battle 
of Pittsburg Landing. The fleet, how- 
ever, remained at its station watching 
the enemy, who had mustered a consider- 
able fleet of gunboats to the support of 
their works. A few weeks after, Flag 
Officer Foote, in consequence of his 
wound, was relieved of his command by 
the department, being succeeded, on the 
9th of May, by Captain Charles H. 
Davis. The new commander had scarcely 
time to look about him when he was 
called into action. On the 10th, the day 
_ after his arrival, the enemy made an at- 


tack which had been expected by Com- 


modore Foote, and for which every pre- 
paration bad been made. The morning 
was fair, with a promise of a fine day, 
though, as was not unusual at the season, 
a thick blue haze was gathered over the 
river, through which the rebel gunboats, 
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eight in number, rounding the point, ad- 
vanced about seven o’clock towards the 
vessels of the Union fleet which were ly- 
ing at the time tied up to the bank, three 
on the eastern and four on the western 
side of the stream. The rebel squadron 
was supposed to be commanded by Com- 
modore Hollins. The leading vessels 
made directly for mortar boat No. 16, 
Acting Master Gregory, who fought 

‘“with great spirit,” and was presently 
supported by the gunboats Cincinnati 
and the Mound City. The action lasted 
an hour at close quarters, and ended in 
the enemy “retiring precipitately under 
the guns of the fort.’”’* 

An eye witness describes in detail the 
action: ‘The Cincinnati, which lay off 
the Arkansas shore, and nearest to the 
point, as a guard of the mortar boats, 
was approached by the largest rebel gun- 
boat, provided with a sharp iron prow, 
and known as the McRae. She was for- 
merly a schooner, has her engines pro- 
tected by railway i iron, is mounted with 
heavy guns at the bow and stern, and 


probably has several others, but they 


were not visible. She was defended by 
bales of cotton piled some six feet above 
her deck, and had a soiled and tattered 
ensign, designed, no doubt, for the se- 
cession colors, flying from one of her two 
masts. The McRae did not fire any of 
her pieces, but ran with great force in 
the direction of the Cincinnati, evidently 
designing to sink her. As she was within 
twenty feet of the Cincinnati, the latter 
discharged her bow gun at her, but with- 
out any seeming effect, and then swinging 
round, let off a broadside. At that mo- 


* Captain Commanding Davis to Secretary Welles, 
ae Benton, off Fort Wright, May 10 and 11, 1862. 
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ment the McRae came into collision with 
her on the port quarter, knocking a large 
hole in her, and causing her partially to 
fill. By this time, the Cincinnati had 
turned round, and the hostile craft struck 
her again on the starboard side, and was 
in time to receive a second broadside 
that seemed to lift the foe out of the wa- 
ter. One of the rams, the Van Dorn, 
was now within a few yards of the Cin- 
cinnati, and though fired at and struck, 
still came on swiftly, and came into colli- 
sion with the Union boat exactly between 
the rudders. The Mound City, lying 
just above the Cincinnati, saw the dan- 
ger of her companion, and steamed down 
to her aid. The enemy was. preparing 
to fire the bow gun of the McRae, when 
the Mound City struck the cannon with 
a shell and dismounted it, rendering it 
useless. This attracted the attention of 
the Sumter, a second ram, and. caused 
her to run toward the new-comer. The 
Mound City gave her two broadsides be- 
fore she reached the gunboat, but still 
she pursued her rapid way, and struck 
the bow with great force, making a great 
hole, through which the water ran in 
streams. The Sumter took advantage of 
the vessel’s condition, and was on the 
point of running into her again, when the 
Benton opened upon the foe with a broad- 
side, knocking off a number of her cotton 
bales, and making the splinters fly in 
every direction. 
“The hostile gunboats were all this 
while lying near the Tennessee shore, 
and firing every few minutes, but with- 
out manifesting any intention of getting 
into close contact. At the same time 
the guns at Fort Pillow threw shells and 
shot over the point, and we saw them 
alight in the river or burst in the air, 
half a mile at least from where any of 
our vessels lay. The McRae, Van Dorn 
and Sumter were all protected by bales 
of cotton, and behind them were station- 
ed companies of sharpshooters, part of 
them probably Jeff. Thompson’s follow- 
ers, who had been stationed there to 
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pick off our officers, as they might easily 
have done at a very short range. Gen- 
erally, not a man was visible on the 
decks, and the muskets and rifles of the 
rebels were discharged with entire secu- 
rity, as they supposed, from behind their 
unyielding breastwork. Whenever the 
McRae or the rams were within a few 
yards of the gunboats, volley after volley 
of muskets and rifles would be heard 
among the cotton, and the balls rattled 
like hail on the chimneys, against the 
sides and pilot-houses of the vessels. 
One of the seamen on the Cincinnati said 
there must have been four hundred infan- 
try on the McRae’s decks, and probably 
the rams had: proportionate numbers. 
Still, the musketry was often very slight 
after the broadsides had opened upon 
them—showing that the infantry must 
either have been placed hors du combat 
or been too panic-stricken to fire. © 

‘‘ After the McRae had struck the Cin- 
cinnati_ twice with her prow, Captain 
Roger N. Stembel ordered his crew to 
prepare themselves to receive boarders, 
supposing the enemy on their next ap- 
proach would make such an attempt. 
The seamen immediately armed them- 
selves with pikes, revolvers, cutlasses, 
and hand-grenades, and waited for the 
near approach of the enemy. The 
schooner-rigged craft again went rapidly 
toward the gunboat, and the captain, 
catching a glimpse of the pilot, called for 
a rifle, and when within twenty yards of 
the ram fired, and saw the pilot fall. At 
this time the Cincinnati’s pilot observed 
a rebel on the McRae leveling a gun at 
the captain, and gave him warning. 
Stembel perceived the fellow, and start- 
ed toward the ‘pilot-house ; but before he 
could get behind it the enemy fired, and 
the ball, entering his right shoulder, pas- 
sed through his body and went out at his 
throat. The captain fell, and was sup- 
posed to be dead ; but being picked up 
and carried below, it was discovered he 
was conscious, and only badly wounded. 
In the hour of pain and peril the gallant. 


INCIDENTS OF THE ENGAGEMENT. 


captain thought more of his vessel than 
of himself, and was constantly asking if 
the enemy were repulsed, and declaring 
that his pain was more mental than 
physical. The McRae, for some reason, 
had dropped down the stream, as if she 
was about to abandon her purpose ; but 
a few minutes after she again steamed 
toward the Cincinnati, and was within 
half a length of her, when the Benton, 
which had gone nearer, once more fired 
a broadside. One or more of the shells 
must have pierced the boilers of the 
rebel, for an explosion was heard, and 
the boat was covered with steam ; while 
shouts, shrieks, and groans were heard 
on her deck, as of men in agony, and 
some were seen to leap on the bales of 
cotton, apparently frantic with pain. 
Again the queer craft dropped away, and 
as the Benton was on the point of firing 
once more, the rebel flag was struck, and 
Captain Phelps gave orders to molest her 
no further. She gave signs of sinking, 
and floating with the current until the 


engine was reversed, when she quicken- | 


ed her speed. There was no more harm 
or heart in her, that was certain ; but 
while she was passing below the Point, 
seeing she was.out of danger, she ran up 
her soiled bunting again, and, reeling 
heavily to the larboard, passed out of 
sight. 
ageable, and taking water very fast, and 
it was feared in the deep portion of the 
river where the fight had occurred she 
might be lost. The little tug Dauntless, 
which had been from the first in the 
midst of the action, steamed up to the 
crippled vessel, and @king her in tow, 
carried her over toward the Tennessee 
shore, above where the Benton lay. 
When Captain Stembel heard the hostile 
eraft was beaten off, he seemed much 
easier, and said he did not care how soon 
he expired; and in a few minutes fell 
into a comatose state, and so remained 
for two hours. 

‘“‘A minute perhaps before the McRae 
received the shot through her boilers, 





The Cincinnati was now unman- 
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Lieutenant William Hoel, acting execu- 
tive officer of the Cincinnati, and a resi- 
dent of that city (this officer has dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallantry on 
various occasions since the flotilla left 
Cairo, having volunteered to act as first 
master of the Carondolet when that ves- 
sel ran the blockade at Island No. 10), 
believing the boat was sinking, told the 
men never to strike their colors, but to 
meet their fate bravely, and when they 
saw her going down to give three cheers 
for the Stars and Stripes. Fortunately 
the gallant Cincinnati and her brave 
erew did not go down. If she had, 
Lieutenant Hoel’s instructions would have 
been obeyed to the letter, and the noble 
sailors would have descended to their 
watery graves with the seal and satisfac- 
tion of patriotism upon their lips. The 
McRae having retired from the action, a 
second ram, the Van Dorn, went to the 
assistance of the Sumter in attacking the 
Mound City, and had already struck her 
in the side, when the guns of the Mound 
City and the bow pieces of the Benton, 
fairly riddled her, and Captain A. H. 
Kilty, who was pacing the deck with a 
gun, had shot a person whom he believ- 
ed was her’ commander. The Sumter 
had no further appetite for the engage- 
ment, and the Van Dorn, which had been 
shot through and through, became anxious 
to vent its wrath upon a couple of the 
mortar-boats, Captain Gregory’s, lying 
near the shore. The Van Dorn had one 
long gun, nearly concealed, on the bow, 
and with this she shot through the iron 
of one of the mortars. The mortar crews 
were in no wise daunted. They leveled 
their mortars, and, though there was no 
prospect of hitting an object but a few 
hundred yards distant, they sent their 
great-shell at her, and it went roaring 
miles away in the direction of Tennessee. 
Two or three rebels leaped on cotton 


bales, and with fierce denunciation of the 


Yankees, and with mighty oaths, fired 
the guns they held in their hands at the 
crew of the mortars, but did no injury. 
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The secession officers were fired at in 
turn by our men from the Mound City, 
and one of them is said to have been 
killed. The Van Dorn was evidently 
disgusted with her part of the perform- 
ance, and was about to seek the more 
congenial moorings under the shadow of 
Fort Pillow. Before going, however, 
she intended to pay her last tribute of 
affection to the Mound City, but our ves- 
sel gave her a broadside that knocked 
off a few bales of cotton, and compelled 
her to drop away. The Benton gave 
her a parting salute as she went in a 
greatly crippled condition around the 
Point, having been preceded by the six 
rebel gunboats which, with the exception 
of the McRae, had taken little part in 
the action. The enemy can place but 
little faith in their gunboats, and this 
morning they depended entirely on their 
rams, believing, no doubt, they could 
sink the whole flotilla. Our total loss 
was four men wounded, Captain Roger 
N. Stembel, dangerously; Reynolds, 
fourth Master, dangerously shot through 
the abdomen ; W. M. Mosier, seaman, of 
Oswego, formerly of the 24th New York 
Volunteers, slightly in the left thigh, all 
of the gunboat Cincinnati; and John 
O’Brien, seaman, of the Mound City, 
slightly in the left arm with musket 
ball.”* The rebel loss was doubtless 
heavy. A correspondent of the M/em- 
phis Appeal stated it at eight killed and 
sixteen wounded. 

After this action, the flotilla occupied 
a nearer position to the enemy’s works, 
and, having been joined by Colonel 
Charles Ellet, with a fleet of rams which 
he had constructed under authority of the 
Secretary of War, was preparing to 
press the attack more vigorously, when, 
on the evening of the 4th of June, it was 
fully ascertained from the reports of 
deserters, the observations of a recon- 
noitring land party on the Arkansas 
shore, and other indications, that Fort 





* Correspondence, New York Tribune, Flotilla, near Fort 
Pillow, May 10, 1862. . 


Pillow was being evacuated. Several 
explosions were heard, as from the 
bursting of shells from the works on 
the river, and the camp on the heights 
was apparently enveloped in flames. The 
next morning the fleet was set in motion, 
and, the rams leading the way, a party 
of soldiers was soon landed, and the flag 
of the Union raised on the deserted fort. 
The operations of General Halleck be- 
fore Corinth, and the evacuation of that 
place, had compelled the withdrawal of 
the Confederate forces from their advan- 
tageous position at Fort Pillow. The 
works, which had been a year in con- 
struction, were found to be of the most 
extensive and formidable character, ev- 
ery available point of the high bluff, 
from the river edge to the summit, hav- 
ing been fortified and supplied with pow- 
erful batteries, while the bend of the 
river brought any opposing fleet close 
under their fire. Many of the guns 
were of the heaviest calibre, so that it 
was impossible to remove them in the 
retreat, and they were consequently 
spiked or exploded, and the carriages 
burnt on the spot. A 120-pound rifled 
gun had been burst, among others of less 
size. A large quantity of camp equip- 
age, supplies and materials of war, had 
been destroyed. There was little left of 
value. ‘The troops had passed down the 
river in transports, in company with the 
rebel fleet, in the direction of Memphis. 
Thither they were at once pursued, the 
flag-ship Benton leading the way at noon, 
followed by the other vessels of the 
squadron. The Union flag was raised 
at Fort Randolph, twelve miles below, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Ellet from the 
ram fleet which held the advance. The 
place was found entirely abandoned, the 
last of the rebel gunboats having left an 
hour or two before. The guns had been 
dismantled, and some piles of cotton 
were burning. ‘The people,” reported 


Colonel Ellet to Secretary Stanton, *‘ ex- 
press a desire for the restoration of the 
old order of things, though still profess- 
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NAVAL ACTION AT MEMPHIS. 





ing to be secessionists.” Hverywhere 
along the stream, as the fleet descended, 
cotton was seen floating on the water. It 
had been thrown into the river by order 
of the rebel emissaries to prevent its 
capture. Here and there the smoke was 
ascending from the burnt cotton houses 
on the plantations. At evening the 
squadron lay a few miles above Memphis. 
A decisive engagement with the rebel 
fleet awaited it on the morrow. 

“At daylight,” writes a correspond- 
ent who accompanied the fleet, “ the 
gunboats tripped anchor and slowly 
steamed, or rather backed, down the 
river, till they were within three miles 
of Memphis. The rebel fleet was per- 
ceived lying on the Arkansas shore, op- 
posite Memphis, with steam up, ready to 
move at any moment. It was Commo- 
dore Davis’ intention not to open battle 
until the men had taken their breakfast, 
and, in accordance with this design, he 
signaled his fleet to halt, and a few mo- 
ments later give additional orders for the 
boats to move up the river. As soon as 
the rebels perceived our fleet they at 
once steamed out into the river and form- 
ed in line of battle across it, the flagship 
taking the centre, a little in advance of 
the others. When Commodore Davis 
halted and started up stream the rebel 
fleet advanced to meet him, and the 
prospect of battle was hailed with delight 
by all on board. 

“The rebel fleet consisted of the Gen- 
eral Van Dorn (flag-ship), General Price, 
General Bragg, General Lovell, Little 
Rebel, Jeff. Thompson, Sumter, and 
General Beauregard—all of them being 
hybrids between rams and gunboats, 
strengthened for use as rams, and mount- 


~ ed with guns for engaging the enemy in 


the ordinary manner of naval encounters. 
The Little Rebel was formerly a New 
Orleans towboat, and was armed with 
two short 382-pound guns. The General 
Bragg was once a coasting steamer in 
the New Orleans and Galveston trade, 
and in general appearance resembles the 
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boats of the Stonington or Fall river 
lines, carrying a walking beam and low 
pressure engines. She is smaller than 
the Plymouth Rock, but has a general 
resemblance to that boat. When in her 
original mercantile pursuits she was 
known as the Mexico. The remainder 
of the rebel flotilla were most of them old 
coasting or New Orleans boats, with one 
or two exceptions, authorities differing 
as to which of them were constructed for 
war purposes. Several of them were 
covered with railroad iron, but the guns 
were all mounted en darbette, on forward 
or after deck, and not protected by case- 
mates. ‘Tire entire fleet was commanded 
by Commodore Edward Montgomery, 
formerly a steamboat captain in the river 
trade. The Union fleet, under command 
of Commodore Davis, consisted of the 
following boats and commanders: Ben- 
ton, Captain Phelps ; Carondelet, Cap- 
tain Walke ; St. Louis, Lieutenant com- 
manding McGonigle ; Louisville, Captain 
Dove ; Cairo, Lieutenant Bryant. The 
Union ram fleet consisted of the boats 
Monarch, Queen of the West, Lioness, 
Switzerland, Mingo, Lancaster No. 8, 
Fulton, Hornet, and Samson. They were 
formerly Pittsburg tow-boats, and were 
strengthened and fitted with iron prows 
for running down the rebel boats. They 
were in command of Colonel Ellet, the 
engineer who constructed the Niagara 
suspension bridge, and were fitted up un- 
der his immediate supervision. Govern- 
ment had adopted them, and was to pay 
for them in case they accomplished the 
end desired. ‘The result of to-day’s op- 
erations shows them to be a complete 
success. But two of them were engaged 
in the battle, a third that attempted to 
take part in the affair, losing her rudder 
before the scene of action. The control 
of the rams was entirely independent of 
that of the gunboats, as also was that of the 
infantry, none of the three commanders 
being responsible to either of the others. 

‘“As the two battle lines of gunboats 
moved slowly up the stream, the rebels 
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in, pursuit of their foes, Commodore 
Davis, seeing the enemy’s willingness to 
fight, concluded to commence the action 
at once, and. either whip or be whipped 
before breakfast. Accordingly he sig- 
naled for only sufficient steam to be 
kept on to stem the current, and await- 
ed the approach of his antagonists. When 
the latter reached the mouth of Wolf 
river, at the northern extremity of the 
bluff on which Memphis stands, the Little 
Rebel let fly a shot at the Benton, which 
passed over that boat and fell into the 
river half a mile beyond. The two lines 
were then about three-fourths of a mile 
apart, the Union boats lying in the order 
given above, the Benton near the Ten- 
nessee, and the Cairo near the Arkansas 
shore. Three guns were fired by the 
rebels before we replied, the first an- 
swering shot being made by the Cairo, 
and the other boats following immedi- 
ately. A brisk fire was then kept up 
for about fifteen minutes, both parties 
stopping their engines and allowing the 
boats to drop down with the current. 
The stern guns of the Union boats were 
two in number, so that from the five 
boats there were ten guns firing as fast 
as possible. As there are three guns on 
the bow of each boat, and as the iron- 
plating is much thicker there than at the 
stern, Commodore Davis, at the end of 
fifteen minutes, gave orders for the boats 
to wear around and head down the 
stream. When they wheeled about each 
boat discharged its broadside guns as 
fast as they were brought within range. 
When the boats had taken their new posi- 
tion they renewed their fire. The dis- 
tance at which the action commenced 
had been shortened somewhat and the 
boats were within less than half a mile 
of each other. Up to this time no dam- 
. age had been caused either by the Union 
or rebel guns. <A few shots from the 
latter fell quite near the Benton and 
Cairo, and one shell struck the water 
less than ten feet in front of the tug 
Jessie, in which an anxious journalist 











had ensconced himself. The spray was 
thrown completely over the party in the 
tug, but no one was injured. 

‘At the time the action opened, the 
rams Monarch and Queen of the West 
were lying at the Arkansas shore, about 
half a mile in rear of our line of battle. 
They had on a full head of steam, and at 
the moment signal was made for the gun- 
boats to wear around, these rams started 
from their landings and advanced to ‘‘go 
in.” As they passed through our line 
dense clouds of smoke issued from their 
smoke stacks, and the wheels revolved 
with unaccustomed rapidity. When the 
gunboats commenced wearing round the 
rebels advanced; but when they saw 
our rams approaching they stopped short, 
and were evidently thrown into conster- 
nation. The Queen of the West was 
about a fourth of a mile in advance of 
the Monarch, and made for the Beaure- 
gard. <As the Queen approached, the 
Beauregard fired a bow gun at apparent- 
ly not more than four rods’ distance, but 
the shot went wide of its mark and fell 
in the river a mile nearer St. Louis than 
its point of departure. The Beauregard 
then turned just in time to avoid the 
stroke of the Queen, which passed on 
and hit the Sterling Price, which drifted 
down the stream and stranded on the 
Arkansas shore. The prow of the Queen 
encountered the Price just forward of the 
wheel-house on the larboard side, and as 
the force of the blow was given diagon- 
ally the timbers were crushed in, and 
the entire larboard wheel carried away. 
As the Queen went by the Beauregard 
the latter fired a second shot, which took 
effect, but did no particular damage. 
The Little Rebel fired several shots at 
the Queen, one of which struck the case- 
mating around her boilers, but failed to 
20 through. Almost. at. the instant the 
Queen struck and disabled the General 
Price, she was herself struck by the 
Beauregard and somewhat injured. Her 
engines were not in working order, and 
she drifted down the stream until after- 
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zine and ended the career of the Jeff. 
Thompson. An enormous and dazzling 
flash of light, a huge volume of dense 
black smoke, a sullen roar like that of 
half a dozen mortars combined, and the 
air for many seconds filled with falling 
timbers, comprised the blaze of glory in 
which the rebel gunboat expired. One 
shell upon her burst a few minutes be- 
fore the final crash of the magazine, but 
its report was as nothing compared with 
the sound of the final grand explosion. 
The General Bragg exchanged several 
shots with the Benton, the fortune of the 
contest being decidedly adverse to the 
former. A _ fifty pound Parrott shot 
struck the Bragg and passed entirely 
through her, and she was hulled three 
times by thirty-two pound shells. . One 
of the latter set her on fire, and she was 
run upon the Arkansas shore and aban- 
doned by her officers and crew. She 
drifted off and was boarded by Lieuten- 
ant Bishop, of the Benton, who succeeded 


in extinguishing the fire and saving the 


vessel. At the time he boarded her he 
found her boilers red hot, and was ob- 
liged to use great caution to prevent 
their explosion. The Bragg is an old 
seagoing boat, and is in very good con- 
dition, with the exception of the perfora- 
tions made by the shot and shell of the 
Benton. Lieutenant Bishop captured 
her four or five miles below Memphis, 
and at once brought her back. She was 
taken in tow by one of the rams until 
her boilers were in condition to work 
her own engines, when she came up 
opposite the city, where she now lies, 
with her flag humbly drooping beneath 
the Stars and Stripes. ‘The only re- 
maining boat of the fleet was the Gen- 
eral Van Dorn, which had taken no 
conspicuous part in the action. Once 
the Monarch tried to strike her, but she 
eluded the blow and moved down the 
river. The Cairo attempted to engage 
her at short range, but she kept aloof, 
determined not to be caught at close 
quarters. Captain Bryant, of the Cairo, 








threw one shot which is thought to have 
struck the Van Dorn, though it is not 
certainly known. After the destruction 
of the rest of the fleet, the Van Dorn 
fled towards New Orleans pursued by 
the Carondelet and Cairo. Being a 
powerful sidewheel boat, she easily dis- 
tanced them, and when last seen had 
disappeared behind a bend, after a chase 
of nine miles. The gunboats all return- 
ed from below, and with ports triced up, 
and guns out, formed a pleasant spectacle 
in front of Memphis. 

“The opening gun from the Little Rebel 
was fired at forty minutes after five 
o’clock, the rams passed the Benton at 
fifty-five minutes after five, and the last 
gun at the Van Dorn, as she escaped, 
was discharged at forty-three minutes 
after six o’clock. The battle was thus 
an hour and three minutes in its entire 
duration, and the boast of the rebels that 
they would whip us before breakfast, 
was reversed in its fulfillment. The loss 
of the rebels is not known, and can only 
be estimated. There were seven boats, 
with crews of probably fifty or seventy- 
five men each. Most of the Lovell’s 
crew were lost, and many on the Beau- 
regard were fatally scalded by the steam 
and hot water from the Monarch. Sev- 
eral were killed by the sharpshooters, 
as we are informed by the prisoners. 
Captain William Cabell, commanding the 
General Lovell, fell by a rifle ball in the 
forehead. He was an old steam boat- 
man, and personally known to many in 
our fleet. Though our shot struck the 
rebel boats several times it is not known 
that any one was killed by them. By 
drowning, hot water, and sharpshooters, 
it is probable not less than a hundred of 
the insurgents lost their lives. Fifty-four 
prisoners were taken, among them two 
former pilots on the Mississippi, well 
known to most river men. On the Union 
side, Colonel Ellet, of the ram fleet, was 
wounded in the leg by a splinter. His 
wound is not serious. Colonel Ellet was 
on the Queen of the West at the time she 











COLONEL ELLET’S REPORT. 
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was hulled by the enemy’s shot. No 
other person on the Union fleet’ was in 
any way injured during the entire battle. 
The citizens of Memphis turned out in 
large numbers to witness the action be- 
tween the fleets, and in twenty minutes 
from the opening shot, the levee was 
covered with an anxious crowd.’ The 
sterner sex was not alone represented, 
for the Memphian ladies were nearly as 
numerous as their masculine companions, 
and. the moving pyramids of silk and 
calico may have been the cause of the 
bad aim of the rebel gunners; Even the 
accidental circumstance of a shot passing 
_ over the levee, and striking the city ice- 
house and. passing entirely through, fail- 
ed to astonish or alarm them. Not less 
than five thousand persons witnessed the 
engagement, and probably a new specta- 
cle to all. Nota cheer rose from the 
vast assemblage, as the tide of battle was 
hardly in accordance with the sympa- 
thies of the Memphians.’’* 


Flag-Officer Davis summed up the 


capture or destruction of the Confederate 
fleet in a dispatch to Secretary Welles 
immediately after the action, as follows : 
‘‘ The General Beauregard blown up and 
burned. The General Sterling Price one 
wheel carried away. The Jeff. Thomp- 
son set on fire by a shell and burned and 
magazine blown up. The Sumter badly 
cut up by shot, but will be repaired. 
The Little Rebel, boiler. exploded, and 
otherwise injured, but will be repaired. 
Besides this, one of the rebel boats was 
sunk in the beginning of the action. Her 
name is not known. A boat, supposed 
to be the Van Dorn, escaped from the 
-flotilla by her superior speed. Two rams 
are in pursuit.” 

To this we may add the brief report 
made the same day to the Secretary of 
War by Colonel Ellet: ‘The rebel gun- 
boats made a stand early this morning 
onposite Memphis, and opened a vigor- 
ous fire upon our gunboats, which was 


* Correspondence New York Herald, Memphis, June 
1862. 
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returned with ‘equal spirit. I ordered 
the Queen, my flag-ship, to pass between 
the gunboats and run down ahead of 
them upon the two rams of the enemy, 
which first boldly stood their ground. 
Colonel Ellet, in the Monarch, of which 
Captain Dryden is first master, followed 
gallantly. The rebel rams endéavored 
to back down stream, and then to turn 
and run, but the movement was fatal to 
them. The Queen struck one of them 
fairly, and for a few minutes was fast to 
the wreck. After separating, the rebel 
steamer sunk. My steamer, the Queen, 
was then herself struck by another rebel 
steamer, and disabled, but though dam- 
aged can be saved. A pistol shot wound 
in the leg deprived me of the power to 
witness the remainder of the fight. The 
Monarch also passed ahead of our gun- 
boats and went most gallantly into action. 
She first struck the rebel boat that struck 
my flag-ship, and sunk the rebel. She 
was then struck by one of the rebel rams, 
but not injured. She then pushed on 
and struck the Beauregard, and burst in 
her side. Simultaneously the Beaure- 
gard was struck in the boiler by a shot 
from one of our gunboats. The Monarch 
then pushed at the gunboat Little Rebel, 
the rebel flagship, and having but little 
headway, pushed her before her, the 
rebel commodore and crew escaping. 
The Monarch then, finding the Beaure- 
gard sinking, took her in tow until she 
sank in shoal water. Then, in compli- 
ance with the request of Flag-Officer 
Davis, Lieutenant-Colonel Ellet. dis- 
patched the Monarch and the Switzer- 
land in pursuit of the remaining gunboat 
and some transports which had escaped 
the gunboats, and two of my rams have 
gone below. I cannot too much praise 
the conduct of the pilots and engineers, 
and military guard of the Monarch and 
Queen, the brave conduct of Captain 
Dryden, or the heroic conduct of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ellet. I am myself the 
only person in my fleet who wag 
disabled.” 
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This decisive action on the river—a 
memorable spectacle in sight of the in- 
habitants of Memphis, which will live in 
history as one of the most remarkable 
events of the war—was followed by the 
following correspondence between Flag- 
Officer Davis and the mayor of the city : 
“United States Flag Steamer Benton, off 
Memphis, June 6, 1862. Sir—I have 
respectfully to request that you will sur- 
render the city of Memphis to the author- 
ity of the United States, which I have 
the honor to represent. Iam, Mr. May- 
or, with high respect, your most obedient 
servant, C. H. Davis, flag officer com- 
manding, etc. To his Honor, the Mayor 
of the city of Memphis.” To this his 


honor replied : ‘‘ Mayor’s office, Memphis, 
June 6, 1862. CO. H. Davis, flag-officer 
commanding, etc.: Sir—Your note of 
this date is received and contents noted. 
In reply, I have only to say that as the 
city authorities have no means of defence, 
by the force of circumstances the city is 


in your hands. Respectlfully, John Park, 
Mayor of Memphis.” A second note 
from Captain Davis the same forenoon 
closed the correspondence : ‘‘Sir, the un- 
dersigned, commanding the naval and 
military forces of the United States in 
front of Memphis, has the honor to say 
to the mayor of this city that Colonel 
Fitch, commanding the Indiana brigade, 
will take military possession immediately. 
Colonel Fitch will be happy to receive the 
codperation of his honor the mayor and the 
city authorities in maintaining peace and 
order. To this end he will be pleased to 
confer with his honor at the military 
headquarters, at three o’clock, this p. u. 
Yours, etc.” 

So the important city of Memphis, a 
third great stage in the progress down 
the Mississippi, followed the fortunes of 
Columbus, New Madrid and Fort Pillow, 
and was regained to the Union. Unhap- 
pily, the victory cost the life of the en- 
gineer to whose persistent endeavors the 
brilliant success was mainly attributable. 
The wound of Colonel Ellet, a shot from 





a musket ball above the knee, though 
not at first considered alarming, proved 
fatal. Colonel Ellet was carried to Cairo, 
where he died on the morning of the 
21st June, a fortnight after the engage- 
ment. He wasa native of Pennsylvania, 
born in 1810, and had long been known 
by his eminent scientific acquirements 
and services to his country. He was an 
engineer of distinguished reputation, hav- 
ing planned and built at Fairmount, 
across the Schuylkill, the first wire sus- 
pension bridge in the United States. He 
had also been employed in various rail- 
road and other engineering enterprises 
in Virginia and elsewhere, and early in 
the present year had excited considerable 
attention by a pamphlet criticising the 
course of General McClellan in his con- 
duct of the war on the Potomac. He 
was the author also of several valuable 
scientific essays on the physical geogra- 
phy of the Mississippi, and had, some 
years before the commencement of the 
war, advocated the employment of steam 
battering-rams in coast and harbor de- 
fences. He had now carried out his ideas 
by his own energy and perseverance ; 
destined to fall—the only victim in a 
triumph mainly attributable to his exer- 
tions. His brother, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alfred W. Ellet, his associate in the ac- 
tion, was afterwards appointed. a briga- 
dier-general of volunteers. 

The possession of Memphis, with the 
consequent command of the river below 
to Vicksburg, exposed the enemy to 
attack in Arkansas by the main naviga- 
ble waters of the State—the White river, 
descending in a south-easterly course 
from Missouri, and the Arkansas, pene- - 
trating its central portions. The battle 
at Pea Ridge in March had given the 
Union troops of General Curtis a firm 
footing in the north-western quarter, and 
though his forces were diminished by the 


withdrawal of a portion of his command 


to Corinth, he was enabled seriously to 
threaten the rebel capital on the Arkan- 
sas, and finally to cross the country in 





EXPEDITION UP 


face of the enemy after several skirmish- 
es, in which the advantage was on the 
Union side, to Helena, on the Mississippi. 
The army left Batesville, on the upper 
waters of White river, on the 24th of 
June, with twenty days’ rations, and by 
a series of adventurous forced marches, 
arrived at Helena on the 11th of July. 
Previously to their setting out, an expe- 
dition of a mixed land and naval force 
had been sent from Memphis to ascend 
the White river, where several tran- 
sports of the enemy had taken refuge, 
and the passage of the stream was ob- 
structed some distance above its mouth 
by a battery on the shore. The gun- 
boats St. Louis, Lexington, Conestoga, 
and Mound City, under the command of 
Captain Kilty, composed the naval part of 
the expedition, while Colonel Fitch’s 46th 
Indiana regimept constituted the military 
force. The fleet reached the mouth of 
White river, one hundred and seventy 
miles below Memphis, on the 14th of June, 
and cautiously ascending the stream on 
the 17th, at seven in the morning, came 
upon the rebel works—a lower and an 
upper battery, on a high bluff on the 
south side of the river, in the vicinity of 
St. Charles, about eighty-five miles from 
the Mississippi. The Mound City and 
St. Louis received the fire of the first 
battery without injury ; when, passing on 
to another bend of the stream, they 
encountered a second battery which 
proved of a more formidable character. 
A vigorous cannonading was kept up on 
both sides, while Colonel Fitch, who had 
landed with the Indianians, two miles and 
a half below, was proceeding round the 
southern declivity of the bluff to take the 
works in the rear. While Captain Kilty 
was expediting this movement by signals, 
aud waiting its fulfillment, arresting the 
fire of the gunboats, lest the advancing 
party should be injured, a shot from one 
of the 42-pounders of the rebel battery 
struck the Mound City on the port side, 
and passing through the iron-lined case- 
mate, entered the steam drum. The ex- 
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plosion and its effects were fearful. One 
hundred and seventy-five men enclosed 
in the close iron armor of the gunboat, 
with no aperture for the passage of air 
but through the ports and the scanty 
skylights, were exposed to this terrible 
suffering. Forty or fifty at once fell 
fatally overpowered by the vapor. 
Others lay in restless agony of torture, 
while those who were able plunged 
through the port holes into the river in 
hope of escape. While these were en- 
deavoring to reach the opposite shore, 
they were deliberately fired at with mus- 
ketry by the rebel soldiers from the bank. 
The cutters of the Conestoga, which went 
to the rescue, were also fired upon. More 
than two-thirds of those on board the 
Mound City, officers and men, were report- 
ed as having perished in this dread cat- 
astrophe. Captain Kilty was severely 
scalded. While this merciless work was 
going on, Colonel Fitch reached the rear 
of the upper battery, and quickly suc- 
ceeded, in a hand and hand encounter, 
in which the gunners were shot at their 
posts, in its capture. Captain Fry, for- 
merly an officer in the United States 
navy, the rebel commander, was wound- 
ed in the shoulder by a musket ball, and 
it is said his life was with difficulty saved 
by an Indiana captain. The guns of the 
battery had been taken from a gunboat, 
which was sunk, with several transports, 
in the river, as obstacles to the Union 
fleet. Hight brass and iron guns were 
captured. The Union casualties were 
trifling, except the severe loss from the 
escaping steam. The rebel loss was said 
not to be less than thirty killed and 
wounded. A few prisoners were taken, 
the greater part of Captain Fry’s com- 
mand having escaped by flight. After 
the action a portion of the fleet pro- 
ceeded up the river in quest of cer- 
tain transports, but were compelled 
to return by the low state of the 
water.* 


* Correspondence New York Tribune. Off St, Charles, 


Ark., June 17, 1862, 
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GENERAL BANKS’ COMMAND IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY, MARCH—MAY, 1862. 


GENERAL Banks arrived on the battle 
field of Winchester, Sunday, March 234, 
in the afternoon, before the close of the 
engagement. That night the enemy re- 
treated, Jackson taking the lead with his 
force, and, as usual, leaving Ashby with 
his cavalry to cover the retreat. The 
next morning General Banks was early 
in pursuit, and following hard upon the 
rear of the enemy, with frequent skir- 
mishing of the artillery and cavalry, pur- 
sued them that day beyond Strasburg. 
A correspondent with the Union forces 
describes the method of the retreat: 
‘“Ashby has two brass howitzers and 
two regiments of cavalry, the men of 
which are all mounted, and with these 
most of the fighting is done. The plan 
of the retreat is this: while Jackson 
marches straight on, Ashby follows a 
mile or two in rear with his cavalry and 
mounted battery. When he comes toa 
hill commanding the road he stops, plants 
his guns, and awaits the approach of our 
column; As soon as the advance guard 
of cavalry appears in sight, a shell or 
two is thrown at them, the cavalry scat- 
ters; and rushes back for the artillery. 
By the time they have come up Ashby’s 
men have limbered up and moved off to 
another hill. . Our guns give them a 
shell as they go, and the advance, which 
has been retarded an hour by the opera- 
tion, is commenced again. By such 
maneuvers as these Ashby gains time 
enough for Jackson to retreat decent- 
ly.”* . The wounded of the enemy were 
found everywhere along the road, and, 
much to the surprise of some of them, 


were treated with the most considerate 


* Correspondence Wew. York Post. 


Strasburg, March 
29, 1862. 





kindness by the Union soldiers. They 
had been taught that they would receive 
no quarter from the invaders, who were 
bent upon indiscriminate pillage and de- 
vastation. Their leaders, however, who 
had sent their sons to the rebel army, 
did not hesitate, while freely avowing 
their hostility to the government, to ask 
for protection for their farms and prop- 
erty. The humors of another class, of 
growing importance in the war, are de- 
scribed by the correspondent just cited : 
‘“At one house on the rgad to Strasburg 
I found an intelligent negress who told 
me that Jackson had stopped there to 
dine on his advance, and again on his 
retreat. That he had said they were 
sure to whip the Yankees, and promised 
her master he would give him Lincoln’s 
skull for a salt gourd when he came back. 
IT asked what the negroes thought about 
the war, and why they didn’t avail them- 
selves of this chance to free themselves 
more generally. They thought they had 
better wait, they said. Mr. Lincoln, 
they thought, ‘was a-going to make a 
law to make them all free, and they 
would wait for him, and then they could 
go according to the law.’ They didn’t 
believe, she said, that the Yankees would 
sell them off to Cuba, as her master had 
always told her, and some of them had 
run off, but she had two children and 
did not know where to go, nor what to 
do with her family, so she thought she 
would wait for Mr. Lincoln. She told 


me that the rebels were very boastful 
when they went down to Winchester, 
but when they came back they were 
very tired and hungry, and didn’t say 
much about the fight, only that they had 
retreated the Yankees back to Winches- 





BANKS’ PROGRESS IN THE VALLEY. 


ter.” After resting a week at Strasburg, 
where he had established his headquar- 
ters, General Banks, on the 1st of April, 
pursued the enemy twelve miles, through 
a succession of valleys and wooded hills, 
to Woodstock, skirmishing as usual with 
Colonel. Ashby’s retreating cavalry by 
the way, and seven miles beyond to 
Edenburg: At Woodstock, which was 
occupied by the Union forces, the Fed- 
eral guns were planted on a hill on one 
side of the town, while the rebel artil- 
lery held a similar position on the other. 
A number of buildings in the town were 


struck by the shot of the contending par- 


ties, but only one person appears to have 
been killed, a soldier of the 29th Penn- 
sylvania regiment. Several of the road 
and railway bridges were burnt by the 
enemy in their retreat. The advance of 
General Banks’ corp was compelled to 
halt at Edenburg— where there was 
some sharp skirmishing, with loss to 
Ashby’s cavalry—till the bridge across 
the creek at this place could be rebuilt. 


This work having been completed, with 


other preparations for the advance, Gen- 
eral Banks, on the 17th, entered Mount 
Jackson, pursuing the enemy beyond to 
New Market, of which he took possession 
on the following day. General Shields 
conducted the advance, having sufficient- 
ly recovered from the wound in-his arm 
at the battle of Winchester to ride in a 
buggy, while the reserve was led by 
Brigadier-General A. S. Williams. The 
latter was a native of Connecticut who 
had settled in Michigan, been a lawyer 
and editor, and served as officer of a 
volunteer regiment in the Mexican war. 
He had been engaged in organizing the 
volunteer regiments in Michigan, and 
was now in command of the lst division 
of General Banks’ army corps. 

On the 19th, General Banks wrote to 
the Secretary of War from. the latter 
place: ‘‘To-day I have been. to, the 
bridges on the south fork of the Shenan- 
doah, in the Masanutton valley, with a 
force of cavalry, infantry and artillery, 
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to protect the two important bridges that 
cross the river. We were within sight 
of Luray at the south bridge. A sharp 
skirmish occurred with the rebels, in 
which they lost several men taken pris- 
oners. Their object. was the destruction 
of the bridges.. One of the prisoners left 
the camp on the bank of the Rappahan- 
nock Tuesday morning. There were no 
fortifications there up to that time. Other 
reports indicate a stronger force at Gor- 
donsville and a contest there, the whole 
resulting in a belief that they are con- 
centrating at Yorktown. I believe Jack- 
son left this valley yesterday. .He. is 
reported to have left Harrisonburg yes- 
terday for Gordonsville by the mountain 
road. He encamped last night at 
McGaugeytown, eleven miles from Har- 
risonburg.” These rumors were fully 
confirmed as the troops advanced toward 
Harrisonburg. On the 22d General 
Banks again wrote to Washington, an- 
nouncing that ‘‘the rebel Jackson has 
abandoned the valley of Virginia per- 
manently, and is on the way to Gordons- 
ville by the way of the, mountains! 
Every day brings its prisoners and nu- 
merous deserters from the rebels.” ‘Two 
days after a strong reconnoissance was 
made by the Union forces in the direc- 
tion of Staunton, and an entry made into 
that town without opposition from the 
enemy. The Shenandoah divided Jack- 
son’s rear guard from the Union forces 
at Strasburg and other points of the val- 
ley. The command of General Banks, 
resting from its labors, congratulated it- 
self that. its work was accomplished in 
freeing the region from the rebel army. 

The situation, however, was not with- 
out its anxieties for the future. ‘It is 
very hard,” wrote a correspondent from 
Harrisonburg at the end of April, to find 
out from the inhabitants, even those who 
want to give information, what Jackson’s 
forces. are, or what his intentions are. 
The Secessionists are sullen and silent, 
the Unionists afraid, and those who want 
to conciliate us too ignorant to tell much 
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about anything. Not one man in twenty 
knows anything, even about the roads 
five miles from his own house, the sub- 
ject on which they ought to be best in- 
formed. Contrabands are our great re- 
source. They can always be relied on 
as truthful, and willingly give any infor- 
mation they have, while their shrewdness 
and careful observation often find out 
matters of great importance. From 
them, and some refugees lately come in, 
Jackson’s force is estimated at seven 
thousand infantry, twenty-four to thirty 
pieces of cannon, and all of Ashby’s 
cavalry, one thousand or fifteen hundred 
strong. These are now posted on the 
other side of the south fork of the Shen- 
andoah, eighteen miles from Harrison- 
burg, and somewhere near there there is 
some prospect, though not a strong one, 
of a battle. Jackson has received some 
reinforcements, and more are said to be 
on the way. The 10th Virginia Regi- 
ment, raised in Rockingham county, and 
numbering about five hundred men, has 
certainly come, and the whole of Ewell’s 
brigade, of which it is a part, is said to 
be coming. If this comes, Jackson will 
have 10,000 men, with artillery and 
cavalry, with which, in a good position, 
he can make a hard fight. But he cer- 
tainly will not fight where he is now. 
His army lies in a plain on the other 
side of the south fork of the Shenandoah, 
with no elevated positions for his artillery, 
and the whole position commanded b 
hills on this side of the river, at the foot 
of which the river flows.”* 

General Richard Stoddard Ewell, who 
was reported as coming with his com- 
mand to the aid of J. ackson, was a native 
of the district of Columbia, a graduate of 
West Point of the year 1840, and had 
proved himself a cavalry officer of merit 
in the war with Mexico, and subsequently 
in the Indian campaigns on the frontier 
of that country. Resigning his commis- 
sion in the United States army, he had 
been appointed a Brigadier General in 


a ee 
* New York Huening Post, May 5, 1862. 









the Confederate service, and was one of 
the rebel officers in the field at Bull 
Run. 

The successful movement of General 
Banks was, in fact, so far as any material 
advantages were concerned, limited to 
the temporary possession of the lower 
portion of the valley. It was expected 
by the public that he would occupy 
Staunton, and, at least, threaten the ene- 
my on the line of the Virginia Central 
Railway ; but from necessity or policy 
his outposts were, early in May, called 
in, and his main force fell back to Stras- 
burg, whence a large portion of his com- 
mand was withdrawn by the Manassas 
Railway for the reinforcement of the 
army in Eastern Virginia. The main 
army of the Potomac, under General 
McClellan, had embarked for the Penin- 
Sula, and, after weeks of military pre- 
paration, was about making its entrance 
into Yorktown; while Fredericksburg 
had just surrendered to the forces of 
General McDowell, who, having been 
detained for the defence of Washington, 
and longing to codperate directly with 
McClellan, had pushed his corps to the 
Rappahannock, where he was ready for 
either movement. 

The enemy, meanwhile, was not idle. 
General Ewell was gathering his men in 
front of the Union forces, in the eastern 
portion of the valley, while farther to tlie 
south, Jackson, crossing its western 


Y | boundary, assailed the troops of General 


Milroy, in Highland county, and com- 
pelled their retreat to Franklin, where a 
successful stand was made, by assistance 
from the command of General Fremont. 
Towards the end of May, the enemy, re- 
lying, doubtless, on the comparative 
weakness of General Banks’ diminished 
forces, and with the design of diverting, 
at least, a portion of the accumulating 
Union forces from the attack u pon Rich- 
mond, commenced the aggressive in the 
valley of the Shenandoah. The attack 
was first made at Front Royal, where 
the Manassas Railway crosses the Shen- 
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andoah, twelve miles from Strasburg. 
Colonel John R. Kenly, of the 1st Mary- 
land Volunteers, was in command at this 
place with his own regiment, and several 
battalions of infantry and cavalry, with 
_ a section of artillery, numbering in all 
about a thousand effective men, a force 
simply sufficient to hold in check the 
guerrilla parties infesting the region. 
‘Front Royal,” says General Banks, 
“had never been contemplated as a de- 
fence against the combined forces of the 
enemy in the valley of Virginia. It is 
in itself an indefensible position. Two 
mountain valleys debouch suddenly upon 
the town from the south, commanding it 
by almost inaccessible hills ; and it is at 
the same time exposed to flank move- 
ments by other mountain valleys, via 
Strasburg on the west and Chester Gap 
on the east. The only practicable de- 
fence of the town would be by a force 
sufficiently strong to hold these mountain 
passes some miles in advance. Such 
forces were not at my disposal, and no 
_ such expectations were entertained from 
the slender command of Colonel Kenly. 

‘‘On the 23d of May, it was discover- 
ed that the whole force of the enemy was 
in movement, down the valley of the 
Shenandoah, between the Massanutten 
Mountain and the Blue Ridge, and in 
close proximity to the town. Their 
cavalry had captured a considerable 
number of our pickets before the alarm 
was given. The little band which was 
charged with the protection of the rail- 
road and bridges, found itself instan- 
taneously compelled to choose between 
an immediate retreat or a contest with 
the enemy, against overwhelming num- 
bers. Colonel Kenly was not the man 
to avoid a contest, at whatever odds. 
He immediately drew up his troops in 
the order he had contemplated in case 
of an attack of less importance. The 
disposition of his forces had been wisely 
made to resist a force equal to his own, 
and the best, perhaps, that could have 
been devised in his more pressing emerg- 





ency. About one o’clock p. m. the alarm 
was given that the enemy was advancing 
on the town in force. The infantry com- 
panies were drawn up in line of battle 
about one-half of a mile in the rear of 
the town. Five companies were detail- 
ed to support the artillery, which was 
placed on the crest of a hill commanding 
a meadow of some extent, over which 
the enemy must pass to reach the bridge 
—one company guarding the regimental 
camp, nearer to the river, on the right 
of the line. The companies, three in 
number, left to guard the town, were 
soon compelled to fall back upon the 
main force. There were then four com- 
panies on the right of the battery near 
the camp, under Lieutenant-Colonel Dun- 
shane, and five companies on the left 
under Colonel Kenly. The battery, 
Lieutenant Atwell commanding, opened 
fire upon the enemy advancing from the 
hills on the right and left, well support- 
ed by the infantry, doing much damage. 
A detachment of the 5th New York 
Cavalry was ordered to advance upon 
the road, which was attempted, but did 
not succeed. They held this position for 
an hour, when they were compelled to 
retreat across the river, which was done 
in good order, their camps and stores © 
having been first destroyed.” 

On the opposite side their lines were 
again formed, and the battery, in posi- 
tion, opened its fire upon the enemy 
while fording the river. They were 
again ordered to move, left in front, on 
the Winchester road, and had proceeded 
about two miles when they were over- 
taken by the enemy’s cavalry, and a 
fearful fight ensued, which ended in the 
complete destruction of the command. 
Colonel Kenly, at the head of his column, 
was wounded in this action. The train 


and one gun were captured. One gun 
was brought within five miles of Win- 
chester, and abandoned by Lieutenant 
Atwell only when his horses were broken 
down. 
at eight thousand. 


The enemy’s force is estimated 
The fighting was 
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mostly done by the cavalry on the side 
of the rebels, with active support from 
the infantry and artillery. Our own 
force did not exceed nine hundred men. 
They held their ground manfully, yield- 
ing only to the irresistible power of over- 
whelming numbers. Prisoners captured 
since the affair represent that our troops 
fought with great valor, and that the 
losses of the enemy were large. <A 
prisoner, captured near Martinsburg, who 
was in the Front Royal army, states that 
twenty-five men were killed in the charge 
on the Buckton station. Six companies 
of cavalry charged upon our troops at 
that place. The killed and wounded 
numbered forty odd. Among the kill- 
ed were Captain Sheats and Captain 
Fletcher. The name of the prisoner is 
John Seyer. It is impossible at this 
time to give a detailed account of our 
losses. Reports from the officers of the 
regiment represent that but eight com- 
missioned officers and one hundred and 
twenty-five men have reported. Of 
these officers, five were in the engage- 
ment, two absent on detached service, 
and one on furlough. All the regimental 
officers were captured. Colonel Kenly, 
who was represented to have been killed, 
is now understood to be held a prisoner. 
He is severely wounded. Lieutenant 
Atwell reports that of thirty-eight men 
attached to his battery, but twelve 
have reported. The cavalry were more 
fortunate, and suffered comparatively 
little loss.”* Colonel Kenly was re- 
leased on parol, and was enabled to 
return to Maryland, where he slow- 
ly recovered from his wounds. He 
was subsequently exchanged, and in 
September, 1862, was promoted to a 
brigadier generalship, when he was 
stationed with his command on the 
upper Potomac. ; 

On the first reception, at Strasburg, 
of the news of the attack upon Colonel 
Kenly, General Banks, thinking the re- 


* General Banks, to Secretary Stanton, Head-Quarters, 
Department of the Shenandoah, May 31, 1862. 
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ports of the enemy’s numbers exagger- 
ated, sent reinforcements to assist him 
in maintaining his position, but presently 
learning, from reports and scouting par- 
ties sent out to explore the country, that 
the enemy were advancing in force, by 
rapid marches, upon Winchester, he re- 
called the troops which were on their 
way, and took measures for an immediate 
retreat from the valley. If Winchester 
were reoccupied by Jackson, supplies 
and reinforcements would be cut off, and 
the whole Union force be inevitably cap- 
tured. Assuring himself on the instant 
that such was the object of the enemy, 
and that they were in overwhelm- 
ing force for its accomplishment, Gen- 
eral Banks promptly met the sudden 
and unlooked for emergency. ‘‘ Three 
courses,” says he in his official report of 
the retreat, ‘‘ were open to us. First, a 
retreat across Little North Mountain to 
the Potomac river on the west ; second, 
an attack upon the enemy’s flank on the 
Front Royal road ; third, a rapid move- 
ment direct upon Winchester, with a 
view to anticipate his occupation of the 
town by seizing it ourselves—thus plac- 
ing my command in communication with 
its original base of operations, in the line 
of reinforcements by Harper’s Ferry and 
Martinsburgh, and securing a safe re- 
treat in case of disaster. To remain at 
Strasburgh was to be surrounded ; to 
move over the mountains was to abandon 
our train at the outset, and to subject my 
command to flank attacks without possi- 
bility of succor ; and to attack, the ene- 
my being in such overwhelming force, 
could only result in certain destruction. 
It was therefore determined to enter the 
lists with the enemy in a race or a battle 
—as he should choose—for the posses- 
sion of Winchester, the key of the valley, 
and for us the position of safety. 

“At three o’clock, a. m., the 24th inst., 
the reinforcements—infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry—sent to Colonel Kenly, 
were recalled ; the advance guard, Col- 
onel Donnelly’s brigade, were ordered to 
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return to Strasburg, several hundred 
disabled men left in our charge by 
Shield’s division were put upon the 
march, and our wagon train ordered 
forward to Winchester under escort of 
cavalry and infantry. General Hatch, 
with nearly our whole force of cavalry 
‘and six pieces of artillery, was charged 
with the protection of the rear of the 
column, and the destruction of army 
stores for which transportation was not 
provided, with instructions to remain in 
front of the town as long as possible, and 
hold the enemy in check, our expecta- 
tions of attack being in that direction. 
All these orders were executed with ine 
credible alacrity, and soon after nine 
o’clock the column was on the march, 
Colonel Donnelly in front, Colonel Gor- 
don in the centre, and General Hatch in 
the rear. The column had passed Cedar 
creek, about three miles from Strasburg, 
with the exception of the rear guard, 
still in front of Strasburg, when informa- 
tion was received from the front that the 
enemy had attacked the train, and was 
in full possession of the road at Middle- 
town. This report was confirmed by the 
return of fugitives, refugees, and wagons, 
which came tumbling to the rear in fear- 
ful confusion. It being apparent now 
that our immediate danger was in front, 
the troops were ordered to the head of 
the column and the train to the rear; 
and in view of a possible necessity for 
our return to Strasburg, Captain James 
W. Abert, Topographical corps—who 
associated with him the Zouaves d’Af- 
rique, Captain Collis—was ordered to 
prepare Cedar creek bridge for the flames, 
in order to prevent a pursuit in that di- 
rection by the enemy. In the execution 
of this order, Captain Abert and the 
Zouaves were cut off from the column, 
which they joined at Williamsport. They 
had at Strasburg a very sharp conflict 
with the enemy, in which his cavalry 
suffered severely. 

“ The head of the reorganized column, 
Colonel Donnelly commanding, encoun- 
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tered the enemy in force at Middletown, 
about thirteen miles from Winchester. 
Three hundred troops had been seen in 
town, but it soon appeared that larger 
forces were in the rear. The brigade 
halted, and the 46th Pennsylvania, Col- 
onel Knipe, was ordered to penetrate the 
woods on the right and dislodge the en- 
emy’s skirmishers. They were support- 
ed by a section of Cothran’s New York 
battery. Five companies of the enemy’s 
cavalry were discovered in an open field 
in the rear of the woods, and our artil- 
lery, masked at first by the infantry, 
opened fire upon them. They stood fire 
for a while, but at length retreated, pur- 
sued by our skirmishers. The 28th New 
York, Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, was 
now brought up, and under a heavy fire 
of infantry and artillery, the enemy were 
driven back more than two miles from 
the pike. Colonel Donnelly, being in- 
formed at that point, by a citizen in 
great alarm, that 4,000 men were in the 
woods beyond, the men were anxious to 
continue the fight; but as this would 
have defeated our object by the loss of 
valuable time, with the exception of a 


small guard, they were ordered to re- 


sume the march. This affair occurred 
under my own observation, and I have 
great pleasure in vouching for the ad- 
mirable conduct of the officers and men. 
We lost one man, killed, and some 
wounded. This episode, with the change. 
of front, occupied nearly an hour, but it 
saved our column. Had the enemy vig- 


orously attacked our train while at the 
head of the column, it would have been 


thrown into such dire confusion as to 
have made a successful continuation of 
our march impossible. Pending this 
contest, Colonel Brodhead, of the Ist 
Mississippi cavalry, was ordered to ad- 
vance, and, if possible, to cut his way 
through and occupy Winchester. It was 
the report of this energetic officer that 
gave us the first assurance that our coast 
was yet clear, and he was the first of 
our column to enter the town. 
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‘When it was first reported that the 
enemy had pushed between us and Win- 
chester, General Hatch was ordered to 
advance with all his available cavalry 
from Strasburg, leaving Colonel DeFor- 
rest to cover the rear and destroy stores 
not provided with transportation. Major 
Vought, 5th New York cavalry, had 
been previously ordered to reconnoitre 
the Front Royal road, to ascertain the 
position of the enemy, whom he encoun- 
tered in force near Middletown, and was 
compelled to fall back, immediately fol- 
lowed by the enemy’s cavalry, infantry 
and artillery. In this affair five of our 
men were killed and several wounded. 
The enemy’s loss is not known. After 
repeated attempts to force a passage 
through the lines of the enemy, now ad- 
vanced to the pike, General Hatch, satis- 
fied that this result could not be accom- 


- plished without great loss, and supposing 


our army to have proceeded but a short 
distance, turned to the left, and moved 
upon a parallel road, made several inef- 
fectual attempts to effect a junction with 
the main column. At Newtown, how- 
ever, he found Colonel Gordon holding 
the enemy in check, and joined his bri- 
gade. Major Collins, with three compa- 
nies of cavalry, mistaking the point where 
the main body of cavalry left the road, 
dashed upon the enemy until stopped by 
the barricade of wagons and the tempes- 
tuous fire of infantry and artillery. His 
loss must have been very severe. Six 
companies of the 5th New York, Colonel 
DeForrest, and six companies of the Ist 
Vermont cavalry, Colonel Tompkins, 
after repeated and desperate efforts to 
form a junction with the main body—the 
road now being filled with infantry, ar- 
tillery and cavalry—fell back to Stras- 
burg, where they found the Zouaves 
d’Afrique. The dth New York, failing 
to effect a junction at Winchester, and 
also at Martinsburg, came in at Clear 
Spring with a train of thirty-two wagons 
and many stragglers. The lst Vermont, 
Colonel Tompkins joined us at Winches- 





ter with six pieces of artillery, and par- 
ticipated in the fight of the next morning. 
Nothing could surpass the celerity and 
spirit with which the various companies 
of cavalry executed their movements, or 
their intrepid charges upon the enemy. 
General Hatch deserves great credit for 
the manner in which he discharged his 
duties as chief of cavalry in this part of 
our march, as well as at the fight at 
Winchester, and in covering the rear of 
our column to the river ; but especially 
for the spirit infused into his troops 
during the brief period of his command, 
which, by confession of friend and foe, 
had been equal, if not superior, to the 
best of the enemy’s long-trained mounted 
troops. From this point the protection 
of the rear of the column devolved upon 
the forces under Colonel Gordon. 

“The guard having been separated 
from the column, and the rear of the 
train having been attacked by an in- 
creased force near the bridge between 
Newtown and Kernstown, Colonel Gor- 
don was directed to send back the 2d 
Massachusetts, Lieutenant-Colonel An- 
drews commanding, the 27th Indiana, 
Colonel Colgrove, and the 28th New 
Yew York, Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, 
to rescue the rear of the train and hold 
the enemy in check. They found him at 
Newtown with a strong force of infantry, 
artillery and cavalry. The 2d Massa- 
chusetis was deployed in the field, sup- 
ported by the 28th New York and the 
27th Indiana, and ordered to drive the 
enemy from the town; and the battery 
was at the same time so placed as to 
silence the guns of the enemy. Both 
these objects were quickly accomplished. 
They found it impossible to reach Mid- 
dletown, so as to enable the cavalry un- 
der General Hatch to join the column, 
or to cover entirely the rear of the train. 
Large bodies of the enemy’s cavalry 
passed upon our right and left, and the 
increased vigor of his movements demon- 
strated the rapid advance of the main 





body. A cavalry charge made upon our | 
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ENGAGEMENT AT WINCHESTER. 





troops was received in squares on the 
right and on the road, and in the line of 
the left, which repelled his assault and 
gained time to reform the train, to cover 
its rear, and to burn the disabled wagons. 
This affair occupied several hours—the 
regiments having been moved to the rear 
about six o’clock, and not reaching the 
town until after twelve. ; 

“ The strength and purpose of the ene- 
my were to us unknown when we reached 
Winchester, except upon surmise and 
vague rumors from Front Royal. These 
ruinors were strengthened by the vigor 
with which the enemy had pressed our 
main column, and defeated at every 
point the efforts of detachments to effect 
a junction with the main column. At 
Winchester, however, all suspicion was 
relieved on that subject. All classes— 
Secessionists, Unionists, refugees, fugi- 
tives and prisoners—areued that the en- 
emy’s force at or near Winchester was 
overwhelming, ranging from twenty-five 
thousand to thirty thousand. Rebel offi- 
cers who came into our camp with entire 
unconcern, supposing that their own 
troops occupied the town as a matter of 
course, and were captured, confirm these 
statements, and added that an attack 
would be made upon us at daybreak. I 
determined to test the substance and 
strength of the enemy by actual collision, 
and measures were promptly taken to pre- 
pare our troops to meet them. They had 
taken up their position on entering the 
town after dark, without expectations of 
a battle, and were at disadvantage as 
compared with the enemy. The rattling 
of musketry was heard during the latter 
part of the night, and before the break 
of day a sharp engagement occurred at 
the outposts. Soon after four o’clock the 
artillery opened its fire, which was con- 
tinued without cessation till the close of 
the engagement. The right of our line 


was occupied by the 3d brigade, Colonel 
George H. Gordon, commanding. The 
regiments were strongly posted, and near 
the centre covered by stone walls from 








the fire of the enemy. Their infantry 
opened on the right, and soon both lines 
were under heavy fire. The left was 
occupied by the 8d brigade, Colonel 
Dudley Donnelly commanding. The line 
was weak compared with that of the en- 
emy, but the troops were posted, and 
patiently awaited, as they nobly im- 
proved, their coming opportunity. The 
earliest movements of the enemy were 
on our left, two regiments being seen to 
move as with the purpose of occupying a 
position in flank or rear. General Hatch 
sent a detachment of cavalry to inter- 
cept this movement, when it was appa- 
rently abandoned. The enemy suffered 
very serious loss from the fire of our in- 
fantry on the left. One regiment is 
represented by persons present during 
the action, and after the field was evacu- 
ated, as nearly destroyed. The main 
body of the enemy was hidden during 
the early part of the action by the crest 
of the hill and the woods in the rear. 
Their force was massed apparently upon 
our right, and their maneuvers indicated 
a purpose to turn us upon the Berryville 
road, where, it appeared subsequently, 
they had placed a considerable force, 
with a view of preventing reinforcements 
from Harper’s Ferry. But the steady 
fire of our lines held them in check until 
a small portion of the troops on the right 
of our line made a movement to the 
rear. It is but just to add that this was 
done under the erroneous impression 
that an order to withdraw had been 
given. No sooner was this observed by 
the enemy, than its regiments swarmed 
upon the crest of the hill, advancing 
from the woods upon our right, which, 
still continuing its fire, steadily advanced 
towards the town. 

‘The overwhelming force of the enemy 
now suddenly showing itself, making fur- 
ther resistance unwise, orders were sent to 
the left by Captain DeHautville, to with- 
draw, which was done reluctantly, but in 
order, the enemy having greatly suffered 
in that wing. A portion of the troops passed 
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through the town in some confusion, but 
the column was soon reformed and con- 
tinued its march inorder. This engage- 
ment held the enemy in check for five 


hours. The forces engaged were greatly 
unequal. Indisposed to accept the early 


rumors concerning the enemy’s strength, 
I reported to the department that it was 
about 15,000. It is now conclusively 
shown that not less than 25,000 men 
were in position, and could have been 
brought into action. On the right and 
left their great superiority of numbers 
was plainly felt and seen, and the signal 
officers, from elevated positions, were en- 
abled to count the regimental standards, 
indicating a strength equal to that I have 
stated. My own command consisted of 
two brigades of less than 4,000 men, all 
told, with 900 cavalry, ten Parrott guns, 
and one battery of 6-pounders, smooth- 
bore cannon. To this should be added 
the 10th Maine regiment of infantry, and 
five companies of Maryland cavalry, sta- 
tioned at Winchester, which were engaged 
in the action. The loss of the enemy was 
treble that of ours in killed and wound- 
ed. In prisoners ours greatly exceeds 
theirs. Officers whose word I cannot 
doubt, have stated, as the result of their 
own observations, that our men were 
fired upon from private dwellings in 
passing through Winchester; but I am 
credibly informed, and gladly believe, 
that the atrocities said to have been per- 
petrated upon our wounded soldiers by 
the rebels, are greatly exaggerated or 
entirely untrue. 

‘Our march was turned in the direction 
of Martinsburg, hoping there to meet with 
reinforcements, the troops moving in three 
parallel columns, each protected by an 
efficient rear guard. Pursuit by the en- 
ely was prompt and vigorous, but our 
movements were rapid and without loss. 
A few miles from Winchester, the sound 
of the steam whistle, heard in the direc- 
tion of Martinsburg, strengthened the 
hope of reinforcements, and stirred the 
blood of the men like a trumpet. Soon 














after, two squadrons of cavalry came 
dashing down the road with wild hurrahs. 
They were thought to be the advance of 
the anticipated support, and received 
with deafening cheers. Every man felt 
like turning back upon the enemy. It 
proved to be the Ist Maryland cavalry, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wetschky, sent out 
in the morning as a train-guard. Hear- 
ing the guns, they had returned to par- 
ticipate in the fight. Advantage was 
taken of this stirring incident to reor- 
ganize our column, and the march was 
continued with renewed spirit and ardor. 
At Martinsburg the column halted two 
and a half hours—the rear guard remain- 
ing until seven in the evening in rear of 
the town—and arrived at the river at 
sundown, forty-eight hours after the first 
news of the attack on Front Royal. It 
was a march of fifty-three miles, thirty- 
five of which were performed in one day. 
The scene of the river, when the rear- 
guard arrived, was of the most animating 
and exciting description. A thousand 
camp-fires were burning on the hillside, 
a thousand carriages of every description 
were crowded upon the banks, and the 
broad river between the exhausted 
troops and their coveted rest. The ford 
was too deep for the teams to, cross in 
regular succession. Only the strongest 
horses, after a few experiments, were 
allowed to essay the passage of the river 
before morning. The single ferry was 
occupied by the ammunition trains, the 
ford by the wagons. The cavalry was 
secure in its form of crossing. The 
troops only had no transportation. For- 
tunately, the train we had so sedulously 
guarded served us in turn. Several 
boats belonging to the pontoon train, 
which we had brought from Strasburg, 
were launched, and devoted exclusively 
to their service. It is seldom that a river 
crossing of such magnitude is achieved 
with greater success. There never were 
more grateful hearts in the same number 
of men, than when, at mid-day on the 
26th, we stood on the opposite shore. 
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‘“My command had not suffered an 
attack and rout, but accomplished a pre- 
meditated march of near sixty miles, in 
the face of the enemy, defeating his plans 
and giving him battle wherever he was 
found. Our loss is stated in detail, with 
the names of the killed, wounded and 
missing, in the full report of Brigadier- 
General A. S. Williams, commanding 
division, to which reference is made. 
The whole number of killed is 38; 
wounded, 155 ; missing, 711. Total loss, 
905. It is undoubtedly true that many 
of the missing will yet return, and the 
entire loss may be assumed as not ex- 
ceeding 700. It is also probable that 
the number of killed and wounded may 
be larger than that above stated, but the 
aggregate loss will not be changed there- 
by. All our guns were saved. Our 
wagon train consisted of nearly five 
hundred wagons. Of this number fifty- 
five were lost. They were not, with but 
few exceptions, abandoned to the enemy; 
but were burned upon the road. Nearly 
all of our supplies were thus saved.” 

Such was the masterly retreat of the 
army of General Banks through the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah before the supe- 
rior forces of the enemy. His simple and 
admirable recital of the facts requires no 
comment. Promptness, energy, and 
presence of mind were in all ranks con- 
spicuous throughout these two memorable 
days. The terms in which their triumph 
was celebrated by the Confederates suf- 
ficiently demonstrate the extraordinary 
efforts which had been made, and the 
superiority of their numbers in securing 
the result.. General Jackson, from his 
headquarters at Winchester, on the 28th 
of May, in a general order, marked by 
that vein of religious enthusiasm which 
invigorated his actions, thus addressed 
his troops: ‘‘ Within four weeks this 
army has made long and rapid marches, 
fought six combats, and two battles, sig- 
nally defeating the enemy in each one, 
capturing several stands of colors and 
pieces of artillery, with numerous pris- 








oners, and vast medical and army stores, 
and finally driven the boastful host which 
was ravishing our beautiful country, into 
utter rout. The general commanding 
would warmly express to the officers and 
men under his command his joy in their 
achievements, and his thanks for their 
brilliant gallantry in action, and_ their 
obedience under the hardships of forced 
marches, often more painful to the brave 
soldier than the dangers of battle. The 
explanation of the severe exertions to 
which the commanding general called 
the army, which were endured by them 
with such cheerful confidence in him, is 
now given in the victory of yesterday. 
He receives this proof of their confidence 
in the past with pride and gratitude, and 
asks only a similar confidence in the 
future. But his chief duty to-day, and 
that of the army, is to recognize devoutly 
the hand of a protecting Providence in 
the brilliant successes of the last three 
days, which have given us the result of 
a great victory without great losses, and 
to make the oblation of our thanks to 
God for his mercies to us and our coun- 
try in heartfelt acts of religious worship. 
For this purpose the troops will remain 
in camp to-day, suspending, as far as 
practicable, all military exercises, and 
the chaplains of the regiments will hold 
divine service in their several charges 
at four o’clock, Pp. M. to-day.” 

General Joseph E. Johnston, in com- 
mand of the army before Richmond, also 
took advantage of the occasion, in an 
address issued the next day, to stimulate 
the courage of his troops for the ever 
renewed conflict on the soil of Virginia : 
‘The commanding general has the proud 
satisfaction of announcing to the army 
another brilliant success won by the skill 
and courage of our generals and troops 
in the valley. The combined divisions 
of Major Generals Jackson and Ewell, 
constituting a portion of this army, and 
commanded by the former, attacked and 
routed the Federal forces under Major- 
General Banks successively at Front 
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Royal, Middletown, and Winchester, 
capturing several thousands of prisoners 
and an immense quantity of ammunition 
and stores of all descriptions. The Fed- 
eral army has been dispersed and igno- 
minously driven from the valley of the 
Shenandoah, and those who have freed 


the loyal citizens of that district by their 
patriotic valor, have again earned, as 
they will receive, the thanks of a grate- 


ful country. In making this glorious an- 
nouncement on the eve of the memorable 
struggle about to ensue, the commanding 
general does not deem it necessary to 
invoke the troops of this army to emu- 
late the deeds of their noble comrades in 
the valley. He feels already assured of 
their determined purpose to make illus- 
trious in history the part they are soon 
to act in the impending drama.” 


CHA Pra Gt 


GENERAL FREMONT’S MOUNTAIN DEPARTMENT AND CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA, 
MARCH—JUNE, 1862. 


THE reoccupation of the valley of the 
Shenandoah by the Confederate General 
Jackson, bringing once more the forces 
of the enemy to the line of the Potomac, 
was a Startling phenomenon which could 
not fail to arouse the attention of the 
North, and demand vigorous action at 
the hands of the government. The ery 
was again raised of danger to the capital, 
and this at a time when the news of the 
capture of New Orleans was the topic of 
the day, and it was generally supposed 
that the great army of the Potomac was 
on the eve of entering Richmond in tri- 
umph! Was it the intention of the Con- 
federates, leaving the hosts of McClellan 
at a safe distance in the rear, to break 
into Maryland, and make a sudden dash 
upon Baltimore or Washington? The 
war department, evidently alarmed on 
the subject, called hastily upon the goy- 
ernors of the Northern States for more 
troops, and by a special order of the 
20th of May, it was declared that ‘ by 
virtue of the authority vested by an act 
of Congress, the President takes military 
possession of all the railroads in the 
United States, from and after this date 
until further orders, and directs that the 
respective railroad companies, their offi- 
cers and servants, shall hold themselves 














in readiness for the transportation of 
troops and munitions of war, as may be 
ordered by the military authorities, to 
the exclusion of all other business.” 

The loyal governors responded prompt- 
ly to the call. On the first intimation, 
previous to the retreat of General Banks, 
that additional troops would be wanted, 
Governor Curtin replied: ‘‘ Pennsylva- 
nia will furnish any number required.” 
The work of enlistment was speedily re- 
sumed in New York under an effective 
system of State organization. Governor 
Yates, ever ready to aid the govern- 
ment, called upon the people of Illinois 
to recruit the regiments which they had 
sent to the field. ‘‘These,” said he, 
“have nobly done their duty, and many 
of them have purchased lasting honor 
with the price of their lives, and it re- 
mains only for us to maintain what they 
have achieved, and therefore I call on the 
people of Illinois to raise men in every 
precinet of the State.” Governor An- 
drew, of Massachusetts, disappointed by 
the slow action of the government in re- 
cognizing the necessity for negro eman- 
cipation in the war, seemed for the mo- 
ment to hesitate. On receiving a tele- 
gram on the 19th of May from the war 
department, asking how soon he could 
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raise and organize three or four more in- 
fantry regiments, and have them ready 
to be forwarded to Washington to be 
armed and equipped,” he answered on 
the instant: ‘A call so sudden and un- 
expected finds me without materials for 
an intelligent reply. Our young men 
are all preoccupied with other views. 
Still, if a real call for three regiments is 
made, I believe we can raise them in 
forty days. The arms and equipments 
would need to be furnished here. Our 
people have never marched without them. 
They go into camp while forming into 
regiments, and are drilled and practiced 
with arms and muskets as soldiers. To 
attempt the other course would dampen 
enthusiasm, and make men feel that they 
were not soldiers, but a mob. Again: 
if our people feel that they are going into 
the South to help fight rebels who will 
kill and destroy them by all means 
known to savages as well as civilized 
men; will deceive them by fraudulent 
flags of truce, and lying pretences, as 
they did the Massachusetts boys at Wil- 
liamsburg ; will use their negro slaves 
against them both as laborers and as 
fighting men, while they themselves must 
never fire at the enemy’s magazine, I 
think they will feel the draft is heavy on 
their patriotism. But if the President 
will sustain General Hunter, and recog- 
nize all men, even black men, as legally 
capable of that loyalty the blacks are 
willing to manifest ; and let them fight, 
with God and human nature on their 
side, the roads will:swarm, if need be, 
with multitudes whom New England 
would pour out to obey your call. Al- 
ways ready to do my utmost, I remain, 
most faithfully, your obedient servant, 
John A. Andrew.” <A-week later, when 
General Banks had crossed the Potomac, 
and the protection of the capital was in- 
volved, Governor Andrew, throwing all 
doubts and scruples to the winds, and 
now satisfied that the call was “ real,” 
issued the following vigorous proclama- 
tion, dated ‘‘ At headquarters, in Boston, 
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at eleven o’clock, this Sunday evening, 
May 25, A. D., 1862. Men of Massa- 
chusetts : The wily and barbarous horde 
of traitors to the people, to the govern- 
ment, to our country, and to liberty, 
menace again the national capital. Thev 
have attacked and routed Major-General 
Banks, are advancing on Harper’s Ferry, 
and are marching on Washington. The 
President calls on Massachusetts to rise 
once more for its rescue and defence. 
The whole active militia will be summon- 
ed by a general order issued from the 
office of the adjutant-general, to report 
on Boston Common to-morrow. They 
will march to relieve and avenge their 
brethren and friends, to oppose with fiery 
zeal and courageous patriotism the pro- 
gress of the foe. May God encourage 
their hearts and strengthen their arms, 
dnd may He inspire the government and 
all the people.” The Secretary of War, 
indeed, by his Sunday telegram, had 
effectually stirred up the country. ‘The 
scenes of the previous year were renew- 
ed as the old 6th Massachusetts regi- 
ment, the New York 7th, and others, 
hastened to revisit the scenes of their 
previous duties, ‘through Baltimore,” 
and on the Potomac. 

It was not by new recruits, however, 
that the threatened invasion of the rebel 
chiefs at this time were prepared for 
such a movement—was to be driven 
backward. That depended upon new 
combinations of troops already in the 
field ; upon the central column of Banks, 
and the supporting forces cn his right 
and left, of General Fremont and Gen- 
eral McDowell. Both were called upon 
to take part in the movement, and once 
more drive the redoubtable ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson from the valley of the Shenan- 
doah. A new military department, called 
the Mountain Department, it will be re- 
membered, had been created by Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s war order of March 11th, 
for General Fremont. Lying between 
the department of the Potomac on the 
east, and the new department of General 
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Halleck on the west, it included the en- 
tire range of western Virginia, and the 
Alleghany district of Tennessee, east of 
Knoxville. The latter region, especially, 


presented an inviting sphere of military | 


operations. 
laughed at the airy mountain command 


The opponents of Fremont. 


of the pathfinder of the Rocky Moun- | 


tains, and pronounced the appointment 


an ingenious device of the government to, 


shelve a general who was too important 
to be overlooked, and whom it was not 
thought expedient to put too prominently 
forward. The command assigned him, 
however, was not an unimportant one. 
It was identified with the interests of 
freedom. A hardy race, naturally foes 
to slavery, inhabited the mountains, and 
ifthe enemy were to be outflanked in 
southern Virginia, cutting off the Rich- 
mond communications, or if eastern Ten- 
‘hessee were to be occupied, the enemy 
would be greatly straitened, and one of 
the most difficult problems of the war 
would be solved. It was the expecta- 
tion of his friends, and the intention of 
Fremont himself, that his division, start- 
ing from the north, would gain strength 
as it proceeded, and earn its brightest 
laurels in the South. The raid of the 
rebel General Jackson diverted his ener- 
gies to another quarter, and his new 
hopes of renown were brought to an end 
in that field of central Virginia so fatal 
to military prospects at various periods 
of the war. 

The new appointinent of General Fre- 
mont absorbed the old department of 
western Virginia, long and honorably 
held by General Rosecrans. The latter 
officer, on the 29th of March, on the ar- 
rival of Fremont at Wheeling, the head- 
quarters of the mountain department, re- 
signed his command in an eloquent. gen- 
eral order: ‘Companions in arms,” said 
he, ‘‘in this vast department of moun- 
tains and forests, in the rains of summer, 
the cold and storms of winter, for nine 
months, I have witnessed your uncom- 
plaining zeal and activity, your watch- 








ings, your marchings, and your combats? 
Under God, to your bravery and good 
conduct it is due that not a single reverse 
has attended our arms in all these vast 
regions. - Wherever I go I shall bear 
with me the remembrance of men who, 
leaving home and its endearments, against 
the force of all former tastes and habits, 
have undertaken to inure themselves to 
the toils, privations, hardships and dan- 
gers of military life, and have succeeded. 
But, comrades, proud as I am of the 
manly energy you have thus displayed, I 
am prouder still to bear testimony to the 
pure and lofty patriotism which has 
called it forth. No mean and sectional 
spirit, no low truckling to reckless lead- 
ership, no blind and ignorant fanaticism, 
has animated you. By your intelligence, 
your magnanimity and forbearance to- 
wards those whom the rebellion has mis- 
led, you have shown that you entered 
into the conflict with a conviction that 
the interests of free government, and 
even of human freedom itself, opposed 
by arbitrary and despotic will by rebel- 
lion in favor of despotism, lay in the 
issue, and that you fought for the liber- 
ties of all, both north and south. Such 
men deserve to be, and will be, free 
themselves ; or, dying, will bequeath lib- 
erty and a glorious name to their pos- 
terity. That it may be your happy lot, 
in the Union and the constitution and 
the laws, to be free and happy your- 
selves, and to bequeath freedom, happi- 
ness, and a glorious name to your chil- 
dren, is my cherished wish and hope.” 

T'wo months were passed by General 
Fremont in necessary preparations for 


the organization of his corps, under un- - 


usual difficulties, from the insufficient 
provision made for the new department. 
Karly in May, when he was suddenly 
called to take the field, his command was 


composed of troops in part originally . 


under the command of General Rose- 
crans, and in part of the division of 
Brigadier-General Blenker, from the 
army of the Potomac. This officer, a 
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native of Hesse Darmstadt, after serving 
in his youth with the Bavarian legion, 
Which accompanied the newly elected 
King Otho to Greece, and subsequently 
taking part in the revolutionary proceed- 
ings of 1848, in his own country, emi- 
grated to the United States on the unsuc- 
cessful termination of the latter struggle. 
A resident of New York city, at the 
outbreak of the rebellion, he became im- 
mediately engaged in raising a German 
regiment of volunteers, the 8th, which 
left for Washington in May, 1861, and 
stationed in the reserve at Bull Run, did 
effective service on that day, in covering 
the retreat of the Union forces. For his 
good conduct on that occasion, Colonel 
Blenker was made a Brigadier General 
of Volunteers. The staff of General 
Fremont included several of the officers 
who had been with him in Missouri. 
Among others, it embraced Colonels 
Aberts and Fiala, Colonel D’Utassy, 
formerly of the New York Garibaldi 
Guard, and Major Zagonyi, the cavalry 
chieftain of the brilliant charge before 
Springfield. 

The first movement in General Fre- 
mont’s department was in Highland 
County, where, on the 13th of April, the 
pickets of General Milroy’s camp, at 
Monterey, were attacked and driven in 
by a body of about a thousand rebels, 
with cavalry and two pieces of artillery. 
Reinforcements were sent out by Gen- 
eral Milroy; and after a brisk skirmish 
the assailants were put to flight with con- 
siderable loss.* The enemy, however, 
did not quit the region, but established 
themselves in a fortified position on the 
eastern slope of the Shenandoah mount- 
ains. A few days later, on the 23d, a 
party, sent out by General Schenek, 
from Romney, had a sharp encounter 
with a body of guerrillas. A fortnight 
later he had advanced with his brigade 
to Franklin, the capital of Pendleton 
County, whence he was proceeding to- 
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* Major General Fremont to Secretary Stanton, Wheel- 
ing, Va., April 13, 1862. 
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ward the camp of General Milroy, in the 
adjoining county, when he received in- 
telligence from the latter officer of a 
threatened attack by the enemy. There 
had been considerable skirmishing be- 
tween the rival forces in the region, and 
on the 8th of May a serious encounter 
between them took place near McDowell, 
some twelve miles beyond Monterey. 
General Milroy, discovering the enemy 
in position on the adjacent Bull Mount- 
ain, sent a Virginia and four Ohio regi- 
ments to attack them. The troops 
gallantly ascended the mountain, and for 
five hours, from three in the afternoon 
till eight in the evening, contested the 
position, when they retired. General 
Schenck, who, after a forced march of 
thirty-four miles in twenty-four hours, 
had joined General Milroy before the 
battle, then brought off the inferior 
Union force in safety to Franklin, in a 
march of three days, the enemy follow- 
ing at a distance, with a loss of 28 
killed, 60 severely, and 146 slightly 
wounded.* The prompt arrival of Gen- 
Petersburg, with 
the Blenker division, so strengthen- 
ed the command that no further advance 
was made by the enemy in this direc- 
tion. The want of supplies, from the 
difficulty of communication with the 
Potomac, prevented their being pursued. 
Shortly after this affair, on the 20th of 
May, Colonel Crook commanding the 
brigade, at Lewisburg, in Greenbrier 
County, made a successful dash through 
Covington, to the Virginia Central Rail- 
road, burning the bridge at Jackson 
river. This was followed by an attack 
on Colonel Crook’s brigade, at Lewisburg, 
on the 23d, by the rebel General Heath, 
with 3,000 men, when, after a lively en- 
gagement, the enemy were routed, and 
fled in confusion. Colonel Crook cap- 
tured four cannon, two hundred stand 
of arms, and one hundred prisoners. The 
Union loss was ten killed and forty 











































* Correspondence New York Tribune. Franklin, Va., 
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wounded. 
his forces, at Franklin, General Fremont 
expressed his conviction that they lack- 
ed but the opportunity “to emulate the 
gallantry, and share the glory of their 
comrades of the army of the Kanawha.”* 

On the night of the 24th of May, the 


In announcing this victory to 


day after Ewell’s attack on Colonel 
Kenly, at Front Royal, General Fre- 
mont received, at Franklin, orders from 
President Lincoln to march to the relief 
of General Banks, in the valley of the 
Shenandoah. The entire force at his 
command, numbering 11,500 men, con- 
sisted of ‘the Blenker division, the brig- 
ades of Generals Schenck and Milroy, 
and. a light brigade of Ohio and Virginia 
troops, under Colonel Cluseret, a French 
officer of education and experience, who 
had distinguished himself at the Crimea, 
in Algiers,.and lately in the Italian war 
for independence, as a member of the 
staff of Garibaldi, when he had been 
wounded at Capua. Attracted by the 
struggle in the United States, Colonel 
Cluseret offered his services to the Go- 
vernment, and on his arrival at Wash- 
ington, early in 1862, was appointed on 
the staff of General McClellan. He was 
next assigned to the command of Gen- 
eral Fremont. 

The army of General Fremont, when 
called upon by the President, was not in 
the best condition to move. They were 
in a region cut off from proper supplies, 
had lately been exhausted in forced 
marches, and had for some days been 
scantily fed with beef only.‘ Their in- 
sufficient diet,” says their commander, 
“had materially affected their health, 
and the Medical Director reported the 
entire command ‘in a condition of star- 
vation and incipient scurvy.’” Fremont, 
however, was not the man to lose time in 
such an emergency. At day-light the 
next morning, Sunday, his troops were 
in motion, taking the road to Petersburg, 
where tents and knapsacks, with such 


* Order of Major-General Fremont, Franklin, Va., May 
24, 1862. 





| wae and provision trains as the ee 
was supplied with were left behind, but 
four wagons being reserved for absolute 
necessities to each regiment. Furnished 
only with ammunition and rations for 
three days, the men, with ‘‘alacrity and 
vood feeling,” pursued their way through 
Moorefield, by forced marches over 
mountain roads, rendered unusually dif- 
ficult by the inclement season. In a 
week the advance, under Colonel Clus- 
eret, came up, near Strasburg, with the 
rebel General Jackson’s forces, which 
had commenced their retreat up the 
valley, in anticipation of the combined 
movement on foot for their capture. 

On General Banks’ retreat to the Po- 
tomac, Brigadier-General Rufus Saxton, 
was placed in command of the forces, 
immediately sent to Harper’s Ferry for 
the maintenance of that position. This 
officer, a native of Massachusetts, a grad- 
uate of West Point of 1849, when he en- 
tered the artillery, had distinguished him- 
self by his scientific attainments in the 
conduct of an expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains, and in the coast sur- 
vey. At the beginning of the war he 
was acting with General Lyon at St. 
Louis, and was afterward with General 
McClellan in western Virginia. He had 
of late been with General Sherman in 
South Carolina, and being for the time in 
Washington, was ordered, on the sudden 
emergency which had occurred, to the 
upper Potomac. He proved himself, as 
was expected, an efficient officer. As- 
suming command on the 26th of May, he 
rapidly employed the reinforeements— 
several regiments and battalions of New 
York, Pennsy lvania, and Maryland 
troops—in occupation of the surrounding 
heights, and reconnoissances of the neigh- 
borhood. Numerous sharp skirmishes 
occurred ; but the disposition of the 
Union forces was so skillfully made that 
the enemy gained no advantage. One 
serious attempt was made by them on 
the line of defence at the town. ‘‘ Jack- 
son, the commander of the.rebel forces,” 
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says General Saxton, “ having given the 
order to his army to storm our position, 
they advanced beyond. Bolivar heights 
in force, to attack us, about dark, Friday 
evening, in a storm. General Slough 
opened upon them from Camp. Hill with 
Crounse’s, and part of Reynold’s battery, 
and Lieutenant Daniels, from battery 
Stanton, on Maryland heights. 
scene at this time was. very impressive. 
The hills around were alive with the sig- 
ual lights of the enemy, the rain descend- 
ed in torrents, vivid flashes of lightning 
illumined at intervals the grim, but mag- 
nificent scenery, while the crash of the 
thunder echoing among the mountains, 
drowned into comparative insignificance 
the roar of our artillery. After an ac- 
tion of an hour’s duration, the enemy re- 
tired. He made another unsuccessful 
attack at midnight with regiments of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana infantry, and after 
a short engagement disappeared. Signal 
lights continued to be seen in every 
direction.””* 

This affair occurred on the night of 
the 30th of May. On the following day 
the enemy were in full retreat up the 
valley, which it was the design of Gen- 
eral Fremont to intercept when he 
crossed the mountains at Strasburg. 
There, as-we have seen, he came upon 
the enemy on the 31st of May and 
promptly offered them battle. The pol- 
icy of Jackson, however, was to avoid a 
general engagement, and he rapidly con- 
tinued his flight, leaving Strasburg the 
next morning for Woodstock, and the 
upper portion of the valley. At Stras- 
burg General Fremont was joined by a 
body of cavalry under General Bayard, 
a portion of McDowell's corps which had 
been ordered from eastern Virginia, 
Front Royal, on the railway, had been 
reéntered on the 30th of May, and -the 
enemy driven out, by a troop of Rhode 
Island. cavalry under Colonel Nelson. 
“Making but one day’s halt,” says Gen- 





\..* Brigadier - General Saxton. to Secretary Stanton, 
Harper’s Ferry, June 3, 1862. 
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eral Fremont. of his march. from Frank- 
lin, ‘‘and this at the instance of the 
medical directors, and crossing the Shen- 
andoah mountains by a night mareh, ina 
storm of cold rain, my corps attacked 
Jackson’s column at Strasburg, acknow- 
ledged to be in greatly superior force, 
and drove him in disorder during the 
next eight days to Port Republic. The 
road was strewn with arms, blankets, 
and clothing, thrown away in their haste, 
or abandoned by their pickets where 
they had been surprised, and the woods 
and roads lined by their stragglers, un- 
able to keep up with the rapid retreat, 
For nine days we kept in sight of the 
enemy—the pursuit interrupted only by 
the streams where the enemy succeeded 
in destroying the bridges, for which our 
advance was in continual contest with 
his rear.”’* 

General Fremont, pursuing the foe 
through Woodstock, Mount Jackson, 
erossed the Shenandoah on the 5th, on a 
pontoon bridge, and coming up with the 
enemy beyond New Market, a sharp en- 
counter attended the arrival of the Union 
advance the next day at Harrisonburg; 
The enemy were driven from the town 
early in the afternoon, and severe skir- 
mishing continued till evening. ‘ At 
four o’clock the lst New Jersey cavalry, 
after driving the enemy through the vil- 
lage, fell into an ambuscade in the roads 
to the south-east of the town, in which 
Colonel Wyndham, of that regiment, was 
captured, and considerable loss was sus- 
tained. Colonel Cluseret, with his bri- 
gade, subsequently engaged the enemy 
in the timber, driving him from his posi- 
tion, and taking his. camp. At about 
eight o’clock a, battalion of Colonel 
Kane’s Pennsylvania regiment entered 
the woods, under the direction of Briga: 
dier-General Bayard, and maintained for 
half an hour a vigorous attack (in which 
both sides suffered severely), driving the 
enemy. The enemy attempted to shell 


* Letter of, General Fremont,to the editors of the ~ 
Evening Post. New York, Feb. 9, 1863, 
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‘ “as ‘ . . 
our troops, but a few shots from one of , moved down the slopes of three hills into 


\ 


our batteries soon silenced his guns. 

“After dark the enemy continued his | 
retreat. Their loss in killed and wound- 
ed was very severe. Their retreat was 
by an almost impassable road, along 
which many wagons were left in the 
woods, and wagon loads of blankets, 
clothing and other equipments are piled 
up in all directions. During the evening 
many of the rebels were killed by shells 
from a battery of General Stahl’s brigade. 
General Ashby, who covered the retreat 
with his whole cavalry force and three 
regiments of infantry, and who exhibited 
admirable skill and audacity, was among 
the killed.’”’* 

Brigadier-General Turner Ashby, of 
the Confederate service, who fell in this 
engagement, was a native of Fauquier 
county, Virginia, a farmer and politician, 
whose dashing exploits as a cavalry offi- 
cer in the valley of the Shenandoah, from 
the beginning of the war to the present 
campaign, had made his name well known 
to the public. 

On Sunday, the 8th, General Fremont 
left Harrisonburg at six in the morning, 
with about ten thousand men, in pursuit 
of Jackson’s forces, and had advanced 
about seven miles on the road to Staun- 
ton, when the enemy were discovered at 
Cross Keys, in a well selected position 
in the woods to the left and front. The 
brigade of Colonel Cluseret, the 60th 
Ohio and 8th Virginia, afterwards sup- 
ported by the Garibaldi Guard, formed 
the advance, and commenced the battle 
by sharp skirmishing at nine in the fore- 
noon. A line of battle was formed by 
the Union forces extending two miles in 
length. At half-past twelve the whole 
line moved forward, General Milroy’s 
brigade in the centre, General Schenck 
on the right, and Stahl in the advance 
on the left. General Blenker’s, General 
Bohlen’s, and Colonel Steinwehr’s bri- 
gades, composed the reserve. ‘‘ The line 


* Dispatches of General Fremont to the war depart- 
ment. Harrisonburg, Va., June 7, 1862. 








the valley, and up the opposite ascents, 
which, at the summits were covered with 
woods. In these woods and in belts, 


‘and in the heavy timber beyond, the en- 


emy were posted. General Stahl, on 
the left was first engaged. Generals 
Milroy and Schenck found the enemy 
soon after, and the battle almost imme- 
diately became general. General Stahl, 
after Schriver’s battery had shelled the 
rebel position, advanced the 8th New 
York and 45th New York through the 
woods into the open field, on the other 
side of which the enemy’s right wing was 
concealed in the woods. The 8th ad- 
vanced gallantly under a heavy fire ; but 
being so long unsupported by the 45th, 
and largely outnumbered, were finally 
forced to retire. Colonel Wutchel was 
severely wounded, and the whole regi- 
ment badly cut up, losing not less than 
three hundred men—more than half its 
strength. The enemy’s pursuit was 
checked by artillery, and General Stahl 
finally withdrew his brigade to a stronger 
position, repulsing a flank movement, 
and holding his wing firmly. General 
Milroy advanced his centre rapidly, the 
artillery fire compelling the enemy to 
give ground. General Schenck, on the 
right, twice drove back the rebels who 
attempted to turn his position. Along 
our whole line our artillery, under Col- 
onel Pilsen’s direction, was served with 
great vigor and precision, and the fina! 
success was largely due to its effect. 
The enemy suffered severely. One rebel 
regiment lost two-thirds of its members 
in attempting to capture Wildrich’s bat- 
tery, which cut them to pieces with can- 
ister at fifty paces. The rebel batteries 
were repeatedly silenced and forced to 
abandon their position.“ The Union 
forces encamped that night on the field 
of battle, with the expectation of renew- 
ing the fight at any moment. The night, 
however, passed without further conflict, 





* Dispatch to the Associated Press. Harrisonburg, June 
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and in the morning the march against 
the enemy was renewed, when they were 
found to be in full retreat on Port Re- 
public, five miles distant. The Union 
advance came upon their rear guard just 
as they had burnt the bridge over the 
Shenandoah at that place. 

In a dispatch to the War Department 
on the 9th, the day after the battle, Gen- 
eral Fremont estimated his loss at 125 
killed, and 500 wounded... That of the 
enemy could only be conjectured. More 
than 200 of his dead were counted in 
one field, while others were scattered 
through the woods, and many had been 
buried. “T regret,” adds General Fre- 
mont, ‘“‘to have lost many good officers. 
General Stahl’s brigade was in the 
hottest part of the field, which was the 
left wing. From the beginning of the 
fight the brigade lost in officers five 
killed and seventeen wounded, and one 
of his regiments alone—the 8th New 
York—has buried sixty-five. The Gari- 
baldi Guard, next after suffered most 
severely, and following this regiment, the 
45th New York, the Bucktail Rifles, of 
General Bayard’s and General Milroy’s 
brigades. One of the Bucktail companies 
has lost all its officers. commissioned and 
non-commissioned. The loss in General 
Schenck’s brigade was less, although he 
inflicted severe loss on the enemy, prin- 
cipally by artillery fire. Of my staff, I 
lost a good officer killed, Captain Nicho- 
las Dunka. Many horses were killed in 
our batteries, which the enemy repeated- 
ly attempted to take, but were repulsed 
by canister fire generally.” 

Captain Dunka was a young officer, a 
native of Wallachia, of Hungarian parent- 
age, who had lately served with Gari- 
baldi in his Sicilian. and Neapolitan 
campaigns as a captain of cavalry. At- 
tracted by the war in America, he had 
sought employment in the service of the 
Union, and had just received his com- 
mission in Fremont’s army. An additional 
motive for Jackson’s retreat, was the 





presence at Port Republic in his rear of 





the advance of General Shield’s division, 
which, coming from Front Royal by the 
Luray valley, was hastening to eut him 
off in that direction, and Colonel Carroll, 
in command of a brigade of about 1.600 
men, of the 8th and 11th Pennsylvania, 
the 7th Indiana, and 1st Virginia, reach- 
ed Port Royal on Sunday, the day of the 
battle at Cross Keys, and after a skirm- 
ish with the troops found there, occupied 
the town. Unfortunately, with a superior 
force of the enemy on the other side of 
the river, he did not destroy the bridge 
between them. At daylight on Monday 
morning, the 9th, Jackson, with his re- 
treating forces, was on the spot with his 
guns in position, commanding the bridge, 
and opening fire on the small body of 
national troops. It was too late then to 
burn the bridge ; the enemy crossed it 
in safety, and greatly outnumbering Car- 
roll’s command, though reinforced by the 
brigade of General Tyler, compelled the 
whole force, after a spirited engagement, 
to retreat to the main body of General 
Shields’ division up the valley. The 
Union loss in the conflict shows that the 
position was bravely contested, though 
against largely superior numbers. The 
return of casualties showed 67 killed, 361 
wounded, and 574 missing, many of the 
last being taken prisoners. The force 
engaged was chiefly composed of Ohio 
and Indiana troops. The 7th Indiana, 
which is stated to have left Fredericks- 
burg, eight hundred strong, arrived at 
Port Republic with only 300, one half 
of whom only could be mustered after 
the fight. General Tyler, in his report 
of the action, represents his entire force 
at not exceeding 3,000, and estimates 
that of the enemy at 8,000. ‘The re- 
treat,” says he, ‘‘save the stampede of 
those who ran before the fight was fairly 
opened, was quite as orderly as the ad- 
vance. The loss of our artillery we feel 


almost as keenly as we should to have 
lost our colors, yet it was impossible to 
save them without animals to drag them 
through the deep mud; the men could 
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not do it. While, we deeply feel this 
loss, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have one of theirs, captured by 
the 5th Ohio, and driven off in full view 
of their whole. force, sixty-seven prison- 
ers following it.” 

This battle ended the pursuit of Jack- 
son in the valley of the Shenandoah. 
The ground previously occupied by Geu- 
eral Banks had been recovered, and the 
rebel forces been again. driven across the 
river to the eastward. General Fre- 
mont falling back to Mount Jackson, and 
subsequently to Middletown, nearer his 
bases of operations, on the 13th of June, 
issued a general order, in which he de- 
sired “‘to thank the troops for their 
steadiness and good conduct in ‘the 
humerous recent encounters with the 
enemy, and more especially to express 
his admiration of the obstinate and. vet- 
eran courage and the instances of chiv- 
alric bravery displayed by them. at the 
battle of Cross Keys. He thanks them 
warmly for their soldierly endurances, 
which enabled them in their vigorous 
pursuit of the enemy to meet the extra- 
ordinary hardship and. fatigues of forced 
marches in the most inclement weather, 
and in the absence of the most ordinary 
supplies. He congratulates them upon 
their rapid and glorious march, in which 
they drove before them in precipitate re- 
treat a greatly superior, enemy, inflicted 
loss upon him in daily engagements, com- 
pelled him, after a hard fought battle, to 
retreat from his chosen ground, leaving 
his dead upon it, and abandoning two 
guns, and finally threw him across the 
Shenandoah with the parting admoni- 
tions of their well-served artillery.” 

He also issued stringent orders in re- 
gard ‘‘to the many disorders and. ex- 
cesses and wanton outrages upon property 
which had marked the line of march of 
the army from Franklin to Port Repub- 
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lic.” Subsequently reviewing the cam- 
paign, he recalled the condition of the 
troops at the time of the battle of Cross 
Keys. A council of officers was held 
the day before that engagement, when it 
was determined that only the prospect 
of an immediate action could justify a 
further advance, so exhausted were the 
men by their marches, and the inade- 
quate supply of provisions. The onward 
movement was made, and the battle won. 
‘They fought,” says Fremont, ‘‘ this 
battle. gallantly, and upon. their last 
ration lay down upon the hard-fought 
field, tired and hungry, and at daylight 
the next morning were again in pursuit 
of Jackson, who escaped only by means 
of the bridge which intervened between 
him and destruction. Further pursuit 
with this fatigued and isolated force was 
impossible, and, indeed, was forbidden 
by the President, who also telegraphed : 
‘Many thanks to yourself, officers, and 
men, for the gallant battle of Jast Sun- 
day ; and who also did us the honor to 
say further, ina telegram explaining why 
additions could not be made to our corps, 


——' You fought Jackson alone and worst- 


ed him.’ ’’* 

New military arrangements were 
being made for the army in Vir- 
ginia. On the 26th of June, General 
Pope was called to the command of the 
army of Virginia, including Fremont’s, 
Banks’ and MeDowell’s corps. | Un- 
willing, for various reasons, to. be placed 
in this subordinate | position, General 
Fremont requested to be relieved from 
his command. His resignation was ac+ 
cepted, and officially announced to the 
public, in an order from the War Depart- 
ment, of the 27th, June, appointing 
Brigadier-General. Rufus King in his 
place. | 

* Letter to the Lvening Post, Feb. 9, 1863. 








CHAPTER LXX., 


GENERAL McOLELLAN’S CAMPAIGN BEFORE RICHMOND—THE BATTLES: OF SEVEN PINES 


AND FAIR OAKS, 


AFrer the retreat from Yorktown, 
the: Confederate army gradually with- 
drew before the advance of the Federals 
to Richmond and its vicinity within the 
line of ‘the Chickahominy, a sluggish 
stream commencing in the region north- 
west of the capital, threading a swampy 
region in» this quarter, and pursuing a 
south-easterly course along the border of 
Charles City county to the James river, 
into which it empties. The York river 
and Richmond railway, running nearly 
due east and west, crossed the Chicka- 
hominy near Bottom’s bridge, distant 
about eleven miles from the capital. As 
the Union army advanced by the line of 
the railway, on which it was dependent 
for supplies and keeping up communica- 
tion with its base of operations on the 


York river, this point of its passage of 


the Chickahominy became necessarily of 
the utmost importance in the operations 
against Richmond. It was on the left 
bank of the river, and along the line of 
the railway, which separated from one 
another at an acute angle, with the apex 
at the bridge, that the several battles 
were fought which determined the for- 
tunes of the campaign. 

On the 15th of May, ten days after the 
surrender of Yorktown, General McClel- 
lan had gathered the .several divisions 
of his army in the vast plain at Cumber- 
land, on the south bank of the Pamun- 
key, where a huge encampment was 
formed, covering, it is said, 20 square 
miles. White House, some five miles 
above on the river, at the head of navi- 
gation, with a- railway connection with 
the York river road to Richmond, had 
been abandoned by the enemy a few 
days before, on the approach of General 
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Stoneman, who took possession of the 
place, which became the next stage in 
the grand movement of the army, and 
was used as a permanent base for the 
landing of supplies during the campaign. 
It presently furnished one of the busiest 
scenes on the continent, as the river be- 
came thronged with various transports 
of all descriptions, pressed into the sud- 
den service, and the extemporized 
wharves in this hitherto peaceful locality 
resounded with the activities of some 
great shipping emporium, as the vast 
supplies and equipments of one of the 
most prodigally furnished armies on re- 
cord were landed upon the shore. These 
necessary arrangements having been set 
on foot, on the morning of Monday, the 
19th of May, the army bent its’ course 
westward in the direction of Richmond, 
the capital of the Confederacy, from the 
capture of which so much was anticipated 
by the North, and, perhaps, with as much 
certainty feared by the South. It had 
resolute defenders, however, who knew 
its importance as a central position, the 
value of its communications with the 
rebel States, the advantages it possessed 
in the surrounding country to resist the 
approach of an enemy, and, above all, 
who were prepared at all hazards, and 
with every resource of military ingenuity, 
to oppose the progress of the invaders. 
The Union commander had found, as he 
acknowledged, the enemy for whom he 
had sighed in the beginning of his Vir- 
ginia campaigns ‘‘ worthy of his steel.” 
Its master spirits at this time were the 
President of the Confederacy, however 
silent, ever working with a steady pur- 
pose and energy, Johnston, upon whose 
skill and courage great reliance was 
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placed, and, every day rising in reputa- 
tion, “Stonewall” Jackson, at this very 
moment engaged in that attack upon the 
forces of Fremont and Banks which car- 
ried the war in another quarter of the 
State to the banks of the Potomac, and 
compelled the government to retain for 
the defence of Washington many thou- 
sand brave men for whose presence Mc- 
Clellan was entreating in his march to 
Richmond. 

Darkness might, indeed, at this time 
have been supposed to be gathering 
about the Confederacy. Within little 
more than a month, the fall of Fort Pu- 
laski, one of the proudest rebel defences, 
had been succeeded by the capture of 
New Orleans, with ifs vast capabilities 
'n the future, an event of the utmost im- 
portance, hardly to have been so soon 
anticipated by friend or foe ; a victorious 
(leet was descending the Mississippi, hav- 
ing reduced several of its most obstinate 
strongholds ; Yorktown had been aban- 
doned, Norfolk surrendered, and the 
Merrimac been destroyed, laying open 
to the enemy the longest settled and most 
valuable regions of the State. Yet, the 
enemy, strong in their desperate purpose 
of dividing the nation, and asserting for 
themselves an independent government, 
did not despair, or if that passion entered 
their souls, like the arch-fiend, gathered 
new courage from the unwelcome visit- 
ant. When some of these clouds had 
fallen, and others were in the horizon, 
President Jefferson Davis, addressing a 
body of troops on their way to Yorktown, 
declared that he would continue the war 
for twenty years rather than one inch of 
Virginia soil should be surrendered. He 
had already appointed the 16th day of 
May—the very day, as it came round, 
that the Union army was at length 
gathered at the head waters of York 
river, apparently for its last final strug- 
gle for the possession of the capital—for 
a fast day and solemn supplication, an 
oceasion, which was doubtless intended, 
more of resolution than humility. ‘ An 











enemy,” was the language of the procla- 
mation, ‘‘ waging war in a manner viola- 
tive of the usage of civilized nations, has 
invaded our country. With presumptuous 
reliance on superior numbers, he has de- 
clared his purpose to reduce us to sub- 
mission. We struggle to preserve our 
birthright of constitutional freedom. Our 
trust is in the justice of our cause, and 
the protection of our God. Recent dis- 
aster has spread gloom over the land, 
and sorrow sits at the hearthstones of 
our countrymen ; but a people conscious 
of rectitude and faithfully relying on 
their Father in heaven, may be cast 
down, but cannot be dismayed. They 
may mourn the loss of the martyrs whose 
lives have been sacrificed in their de- 
fence, but they receive this dispensation 
of Divine Providence with humble sub- 
mission and reverent faith. And now 
that our hosts are again going forth to 
battle, and loving hearts at home are 
filled with anxious solicitude for their 
safety, it is meet that the whole people 
should turn imploringly to their Almighty 
Father, and beseech His all-powerful 
protection.” 

When danger seemed most imminent, 
the general assembly of Virginia, in ses- 
sion at Richmond, on the 14th of May, by 
a resolution “‘expressed its desire that 
the capital of the State be defended to 
the last extremity, if such defence be in 
accordance with the views of the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States ; and that 
the President be assured that whatever 
destruction and loss of property of the 
State or individuals shall thereby result, 
will be cheerfully submitted to.” To 
this President Davis replied, “assuring 
the Houses that it would be the effort of 
his life to defend the soil of Virginia, and 
to cover her capital. He had never en- 
tertained, he said, the thought of with- 
drawing the army from Virginia, and 
abandoning the State; that if, in the 
course of events, the capital should fall— 
the necessity for which he did not see or 
anticipate—that would be no reason for 
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THE ARMY 
withdrawing the army from Virginia. 
The war could still be successfully main- 
tained on Virginia soil for twenty 
years” 

In the new organization of the ar- 
my of the Potomac, on its entrance 
upon active service in the Penin- 
sula, the corps commanders were Gen- 
erals Stoneman, Heintzelman, Keyes, 
Fitz Johu Porter, and Franklin. Of 
these, with the exception of the last, we 
have already presented brief biograph- 
ical accounts. William Buell Franklin, a 
native of Pennsylvania, graduated at 
West Point in 1839, served in the en- 
giueer corps, in which he discharged 
many and important duties, was honor- 
ably distinguished in Mexico, and like 
his associates just named, had been ap- 
pointed brigadier-general of volunteers 
on the opening of the war. Prominent 
among the other commanders was Briga- 
dier-General George Stoneman, a native 
of the State of New York, a graduate of 
West Point of 1846, when he was com- 
missioned in the 1st Dragoons. He had 
seen much active service on the western 
portion of the continent in California, 
New Mexico and Texas, and had been 
in command of Fort Brown, in the last 
mentioned State, when General Twiggs 
was basely surrendering the public prop- 
erty. Captain Stoneman resisted this 
act of treason, and brought off his com- 
mand to the north. He then served in 
Virginia,-was appointed brigadier-gen- 
eral of volunteers, and was placed in the 
army of the Potomac at the head of the 
cavalry service. In future movements 
on the Peninsula, immediately after the 
fall of Yorktown, we shall find him 
taking the lead. 

Among the division commanders, one 
of the most noticeable for zeal and im- 
petuosity, was General Philip Kearney, 
a native of New York, who, without en- 
tering West Point, had been appointed 
at the age of 22, in 1837, to a lieuten- 
ancy in the 2d dragoons. Commissioned 
to Hurope to make observations on the 
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French cavalry tactics, he had studied at 
the Polytechnic School, and fought with 
the French army, as a volunteer, in Af- 
rica. His gallantry in the Mexican war, 
where he lost an arm, had gained him a 
high reputation. Subsequently resiguing 
his commission, and visiting Europe a 
second time, he was present as an aid to 
a French general, on the field of Solfer- 
ino. On the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion he returned home, was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, served 
with spirit before Washington, and was 
now attached to the army corps of Gen- 
eral Heintzelman on the peninsula. 

In the grand movement of the army 
from White House, on the 19th of May, 
the left wing, formed of the corps of Gen- 
eral Keyes and Heintzelman led the way 
toward the Chickahominy at Bottom’s 
bridge ; the centre, General Sumuer’s 
corps, followed the line of the railway, 
and the right, embracing the corps of 
Franklin and Porter, pursued a course 
to the north-west. General Stoneman, 
with his cavalry, was, as usual, in the ad- 
vance. He found the bridge crossing 
the Chickahominy partly destroyed, and 
the enemy not in force to make any 
serious resistance to the passage of the 
river. Leaving the bridge to be repaired 
by the engineer corps, he then recon- 
noitered the country above, on the left 
bank of the stream, preparatory to the 
advance of the right wing. On the 20th 
the centre and left were at the Chicka- 
hominy, in the vicinity of the railway 
bridge, and the next day the right en- 
camped at Coal Harbor, where General 
McClellan established his headquarters, 
six miles to the north-west, and about 
three miles from the river by the road to 
New Bridge. On the 25th of May the 
corps of General Keyes and Heintzel- 
man had crossed the river while on the 
rightan important reconnoissance, follow- 
ed by the capture of the place, had been 
pushed to Mechanicsville, a small village 
near the Chickahominy, about five miles 
west of Coal Harbor, and as many miles 
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distant from Richmond, on the road to 
Hanover Court House. The Confederates 
had also been attacked at their camp at 
New Bridge, where, on the 24th, a bril- 
liant raid was made across the river, by 
a portion of Colonel Woodbury’s 4th 
Michigan regiment, which, coming unex- 
pectedly upon the 5th Louisiana’ regi- 
ment, inflicted a heavy loss upon them. 
The corps of General Keyes on the left 
held the advance beyond the Chicka- 
hominy, being encamped on both. sides 
of the railway, in the vicinity of Seven 
Pines and Fair Oaks, and the corps of 
Heintzelman was in their rear, also along 
the railway, in the neighborhood of Sav- 
age’s station. In the advance, in. this 
quarter, General Casey, of Rhode Island 
—~a West Point graduate of: the class of 
1826, distinguished as an infantry officer 
in the Mexican war, and other duties of 
the service, and author of a system of 
Infantry Tactics—held the front with his 
division, about 4,000 men; nearly all 
raw troops. His force was stationed, the 
last week in’ May, in the immediate pre- 
sence of the enemy, within six miles: of 
Richmond, his pickets extending to within 
five miles of that city. His headquarters 
were at Seven Pines, at the junction of 
the Williamsburg road, running parallel 
with the railway, a short distance south 
of it, and another known as the Nine Mile 
road, taking an’ oblique north-westerly 
course to the railway, crossing it near 
Fair Oaks, and thence pursuing its way 
to a road connecting New Bridge, on the 
Chickahominy, with Richmond. The dis- 
tance from Seven Pines to the capital by 
this cross road gave it itsname: In front, 





and on the left, were close forests shel- 


tering the enemy, to the right was the 
river, in the rear the: extended White 
Oak swamp. General Couch’s division 
of Keyes’ Corps was next behind on the 
railway. A line of pickets was extended 


across the narrow angle made by the 


railway ‘and the river, the. general: lines 
of the left: and. right. wings of ‘the army, 
to the vicinity of New Bridge, the  dis- 
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tance across between railway and river 
being about three miles. To secure the 
communication between the two wings, a 
large number of the troops skilled in 
such labors, particularly the 11th Maine 
regiment, were actively engaged in build- 
ing bridges across the Chickahominy, 
which separated the two portions of the 
army. ‘The labors in this service were 
excessive, and pursued under peculiar 
difficulties, from the uncertain nature of 
the stream, liable to sudden ‘increase 
from rains, and always embarrassing 
from the swamps and quicksands in 
which the structure must be built. The 
weather was bad, the roads muddy in 
proportion, and the water was, for the 
season, unusually high in the. river. 
Everything, however, was pushed: on 
diligently, and the army waited only the 
completion of the bridges fora perfect 
codoperation of the whole army to bring 
the enemy to a decisive engagement. 

In view of this expected event, Gen- 
eral McClellan, on the 25th, issued a 
general order enjoining the troops beyond 
the Chickahominy to be ready for battle 
at a moment’s notice, and making various 
provisions for efficiency in the field. ‘*In 
the approaching battle, the general com- 
manding trusts that the troops will pre- 
serve the discipline which he has been so 
anxious toenforce, and which they have 
so generally observed. He ealls upon 
all the officers and soldiers to obey 


promptly and intelligently all orders - 


they may receive ; let them bear in mind 
that the army of the Potomac has never 
yet been checked, and let them preserve 
in battle perfect coolness and confidence, 
the sure forerunners of suecess. They 
must keep well together, throw away no 
shots, but aim carefully and low, and 
above all things, rely upon the bayonet. 
Commanders of regiments are reminded 
of the great responsibility that rests up- 
on them: upon their coolness, judgment, 
and discretion the destinies of their regi- 
ments. and success of the day will 
depend.” | 
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Whilst these preparations were being 
made, the enemy showing a disposition 
to encroach on the right wing, and 
threaten. the communications with the 
York river, General Morell’s division of 
Fitz John Porter’s corps was sent out at 
dawn. of the 27th, on an expedition to cut 
off the enemy between Richmond and 
Hanover Court House, fifteen miles dis- 
tant, where it was understood a consider- 
able rebel force of North Carolina troops 
was stationed, commanded by General 
Branch, who had fled from Newbern on 
the capture of that place by General 
Burnside, _ It was also intended to break 
up the communication by the Virginia 
Central. and Fredericksburg | railroad. 
Rain was falling heavily when the expe- 


dition started, an at ten o’clock in the | 


forenoon, when the troops were well ad- 
vanced on the road, they were marching 
under a burning sun. There was some 
skirmishing on the way, and about noon 
the advanced guard, composed of a troop 
of cavalry, Colonel Johnson’s 25th New 
York infantry, and a section of artillery, 
came up with a body of the enemy whom 
they pursued to a point at the intersec- 
tion of two main roads, about three miles 
distant from Hanover Court House. 
Here, a stand being made by the enemy 
with artillery, they were pressed by Col- 
onel Johnson, who being overpowered by 
a body from the woods on his flank, lost 
some prisoners.. Reinforcements coming 
up, however, the action was continued, 
the enemy, from their advantages of num- 
ber and position, still expecting the vic- 
tory, when General Butterfield brought 
up Colonel Lansing’s 17th, supported by 
Colonel Week’s 12th New York, Colonel 
McLane’s 83d Pennsylvania, supported 
by Colonel Stockton’s 16th Michigan, on 
their flank. The unexpected onset. of 
this force was speedily followed by the 
flight of the enemy who, abandoning 
their two field pieces, were, by order. of 
(seneral Porter, who had now come upon 
the ground, pursued to Hanover Court 
House, and many .of them taken prison- 





ers., Colonel Gore, meanwhile, with the 
22d Massachusetts, had taken up several 
hundred feet of the Virginia Central 
railway in the vicinity. It was about 
this time that a body of the enemy came 
up by the railway from Richmond, and 
were stationed at a point to take the 
Union force in the rear, where they en- 
countered General Martindale with Col- 
onel Robert’s 2d Maine; and Colonel 
Stryker’s 44th New York regiments, 
with which, and Colonel Johnson's 25th 
New York regiment, which» was sum- 
moned from, the previous battle field, a 
sharp engagement ensued. ‘The Union 
troops’ in this encounter were again 
closely pressed, when the return of the 
regiments of General Butterfield, who 
were thrown vigorously upon the flank 
of the enemy, again changed the fortunes 
of the day. The enemy, repulsed a 
second time, fled. The way being now 


| clear, a body of cavalry went forward to 


the Fredericksburg railway, and destroy- 
ed the bridge over the South Anna, and 
a large quantity of stores at Ashland. 
The Union losses in these engagements 
were 53. killed, and 296 wounded and 
missing. The total Confederate loss, in- 
cluding a large number of prisoners 
taken who were brought within the Union 
lines, was estimated at 1,500. Hanover 
Court House was occupied by the Union 
troops that night. | The next day they 
rejoined their com panious ony the Chick- 
ahominy. 

General McClellan, who ‘had not lost 
sight of General McDowell’s: forces sta- 
tioned. at Fredericksburg, was on the 
point, at last, of receiving aid from this 
quarter by an overland march of the 
corps, when the movement, for which 
preparations had been made, was inter- 
rupted by the bold dash of ‘‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson upon the separate command of 
General Banks, and the rapid pursuit of 
that officer to the Potomac. . It was. the 
intention of the Confederate General 
Johnston, that Jackson should divert re- 
inforeements from McClellan by threat- 






































fectly successful. McDowell's arrange- 






which he was anxious, were immediately 






moved towards the valley of Virginia to 









chapter, to intercept Jackson, which, 
through the customary exertions of the 
rebel general, was converted into an un- 
successful pursuit. 

To return to the army before Rich- 
mond. Hardly had General Porter and 
the brave troops of his corps returned 
from Hanover Court House, where, 
during their brief stay, General McClel- 
lan had ridden to congratulate them on 
their achievements, when the right bank 
of the Chickahominy became the scene 
of one of the most determined struggles 
of the war. The action known as the 
battle of Seven Pines or Fair Oaks, from 
the localities at two important stages of 






























close, was fought between the rebel army 
under General Johnston, embracing the 
divisions of Generals D. H. Hill, Long- 
street, Huger, and Smith, and the corps 
of Keyes and Heintzelman, with a por- 
tion of that of General Sumner. It was 
thus brought about. General Johnston 
perceiving the advance of. General 
Casey’s division, which we have de- 
scribed, at and beyond Seven Pines, and 
apparently supposing the corps of Gen- 
eral Keyes, to which it belonged, the 
only one which had yet crossed the 
Chickahominy, thought, by massing his 
forces in one furious onset, to break their 
lines, and destroy this section of the 
Union army before a junction was made, 
by the completion of the bridges, with 
the troops on the other side of the stream. 
The plan seemed to possess additional 
feasibility when, at the very time it was 
being determined upon, on the afternoon 
of the 30th of May, and following night, 
the region was visited by one of the most 
furious summer rain storms known to the 
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ening Washington, and his plan was per- 
meuts for an advance to Richmond, for 
suspended, and a great part of his troops 


Front Royal, to codperate with Fremont 
in the movement described in a previous 


the conflict, its commencement and its 


country. ‘‘ Throughout all the night,” 


says General Keyes, in his report, 
‘“there was raging a storm, the like of 
which I cannot remember. Torrents of 
rain drenched the earth. The thunder 
bolts rolled and fell without intermission, 
and the heavens flashed with a perpetual 
blaze of lightning. From their beds of 
mud, and the peltings of this storm, the 
4th corps rose to fight the battle of the 
31st of May.” 

With this additional embarrassment to 
the Union movements, the roads con- 
verted into mud, the swamps flooded, 
and the river threatened with an unusual 
rise, it appeared a simple piece of strat- 
egy to destroy the exposed wing of the 
divided army. Accordingly, orders were 
given by General Johnston to his several 
division commanders, and preparations 
were made to move to the assault at 
daybreak of the 31st of May. General 
Hill, supported by the division of Gen- 
eral Longstreet, was to advance by the 
Williamsburg road to attack in front, 
General Huger was to move down the 
lower Charles City road, to attack in 
flank, while General Smith was to march 
to the junction of the New Bridge road 
and the Nine Mile road above, to be in 
readiness either to fall on Keyes’ right 
flank or to cover Longstreet’s left. With 
the facility of the communications from 
Richmond, and the roads thus command- 
ing the Union position, had this plan of 
attack been effectively carried out, back- 
ed, as it was, by a greatly superior force, 
it could hardly have failed of entire suc- 
cess. The heavy rains, however, which 
aided the effort in one way, hindered it 
in another. If reinforcements could not 
be readily brought across the river to 
the Union lines, neither could the enemy 
take the field as early as was intended. 
The divisions of Smith, Hill, and Long- 
street, however, were in position to com- 
mence operations by eight a.m. Gen- 
eral Huger, entangled with his artillery 
in the mud and swamps, was not at hand, 
and General Longstreet, who had the 
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direction of operations on the right, was 
unwilling to go into action without his 
cooperation, so the attack was deferred 
till early in the afternoon. 

On the other side, meanwhile, General 
Keyes had been no idle observer of 
events. Cautiously watching the enemy 
before and around him, he was anxiously 
looking to his defences, and the line of 
communication with the right wing of the 
Union army, by the bridges across the 
Chickahominy. Expecting an attack, he 
listened eagerly to the first reports of in- 
dications of a hostite movement, which 
were brought him on the morning of the 
31st. It was reported from the front 
that cars had been heard during the 
night coming out from Richmond, and 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, 
Lieutenant Washington, an aid of Gen- 
eral Johnston, evidently reconnoitering 
the ground, was taken prisoner by the 
advanced Union pickets. About the 
same time two shells were thrown into 
the Union camp, and a considerable body 
of the enemy was reported approaching. 
General Casey immediately ordered his 
division under arms, called in his men at 
work on the abattis and rifle pits; the 
artillery was harnessed up, and every 
preparation made for action. The 103d 
Pennsylvania regiment was advanced to 
support the pickets. Spratt’s battery 
was placed in front with powerful infan- 
try supports, the 104th Pennsylvania, 
lith Maine, the 92d and 100th New 
York regiments. This was the first or 
outer line of defence. A second was 
formed about a third of a mile in the 
rear, at the redoubt and earthworks 
which were in process of construction by 
the division to hold their advanced posi- 
tion. Captain Bates’ battery, command- 
ed by Lieutenant Hart, was placed in the 
redoubt, Regan’s battery on the right, 
and Fitch’s battery in the rear. The line 
was held by Pennsylvania and New 
York regiments. When these disposi- 
tions were completed, about twenty min- 





the attack in force, crowding on all sides 
upon Gen. Casey’s division of little more 
than 4,000, with a force estimated by him 
at 35,000. The regiment sent to the sup- 
port of the pickets was driven in with 
considerable loss, and came down the 
road in some confusion. ‘The enemy,” 
says General Casey, ‘‘now attacked me 
in large force on the centre and both 
wings, and a brisk fire of musketry ex- 
tended along the two opposing lines ; 
iny artillery, in the meantime, throwing 
canister into their ranks with great effect. 
Perceiving, at length, that the enemy 
were threatening me upon both wings, 
for want of reinforcements, which had 
been repeatedly asked for, and that his 
column still pressed on, I then, in order 
to save my artillery, ordered a charge of 
bayonets by the four supporting regiments 
of the centre, which was executed in a 
most gallant and successful manner, un- 
der the immediate direction of Brigadier 
General Naglee, commanding Ist brigade, 
the enemy being driven back. When 
the charge had ceased, but not until the 
troops had reached the edge of the woods, 
the most terrible fire of musketry com- 
menced that I have ever witnessed. The 
enemy again advanced in force, and the 
flanks having been again severely threat- 
ened, a retreat to the works became ne- 
cessary. ‘To be brief, the rifle pits were 
retained until they were almost enveloped 
by the enemy—the troops, with some 
exceptions, fighting with spirit and gal- 
lantry. The troops then retreated to 
the second line, in possession of General 
Couch’s division. Two pieces of artillery 
were placed in the road between the two 
lines, which did good execution upon the 
advancing foe. On my arrival at the 
second line, I succeeded in rallying a 
portion of my division, and, with the as- 
sistance of General Kearney, who had 
just arrived at the head of one of the 
brigades of his division, attempted to re- 
gain possession of my works, but it was 
fourid impracticable. The troops of Gen- 


utes to one o’clock, the enemy commenced | eral Couch’s division were driven back. 
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although reinforced by the corps of Gen- 
eral Heintzelman. The corps of Generals 
Keyes and Heintzelman, having retreat- 
ed to the third line, by direction of 
General Heintzelman, I then collected 
together what remained of my division.” 

The report of General Keyes, corrob- 
orates this account of the services of 
General Casey’s division. ‘‘ There was 
no surprise,” he says, “all was prepared 
for action. Had it been otherwise, the 
Confederates, pouring from the shelter 
of the woods in overpowering numbers, 
would have swept through our lines 
and routed us completely. As it was, 
however, Casey’s division held its. line 
of battle for more than three hours, and 
the execution done upon the enemy was 
shown by the number of rebel dead left 
upon the field after the enemy had held 
possession of that part of it for upwards 
of twenty-four hours. During that time it 
is understood, all the means of transport 
available in Richmond were employed 
to carry away their dead and wound- 
ed. The enemy advancing, as they fre- 
quently did, in masses, received the shot 
and shell of our artillery like veterans, 
closing up the gaps, and moving steadily 
on to the assault.” 

The division of General Casey lost 
1,433 killed, wounded and missing ; about 
a third of its entire force. 

We now take up the report of General 
Keyes, of the second general line of de- 
fence, composed principally of Couch’s 
division, the operations of which received 
his uninterrupted supervision. ‘‘ As the 
pressure,” says he, ‘‘ on Casey’s position 
became greater, he applied to me for re- 
inforcements. I continued to send them 
as long as [had troops to spare. Colonel 
McCarter, with the 93d Pennsylvania, 
Peck’s brigade, engaged the enemy on 
the left, and maintained his ground above 
two hours, until overwhelming numbers 
forced him to retire, which he did in good 
order. At about two o’clock, Pp. m., I 


ordered the 565th New York (Colonel 
De Trobriand, absent, sick), now in‘com- 





mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Thourot, to 
‘save the guns,’ meaning some of 
Casey’s. The regiment moved up. the 
Williamsburg road at double-quick, con- 
ducted by General Naglee, where it beat 
off the enemy on the point of seizing some 
guns, and held its position more than an 
hour. At the end of that time, its am- 
munition being exhausted, it fell back 
through the abattis, and after receiving 
more cartridges, the regiment again did 
good service. It lost, in the battle, 
nearly one-fourth its numbers, killed and 
wounded. Ata little past two o’clock I 
ordered Neill’s 23d and Rippey’s 61st 
Pennsylvania regiments to move to. the 
support of Casey’s right. Neill attacked 
the enemy twice with great gallantry. 
In the first attack the enemy were driven 
back. In the second attack, and under 
the immediate command. of General 
Couch, these two regiments assailed a 
vastly superior force of the enemy, and 
fought with extraordinary bravery ; 
though compelled at last to retire, they 
brought in thirty-five prisoners. Both 
regiments were badly cut up. Colonel 
Rippey, of the 61st, and his adjutant, 
were killed ; the lieutenant-colonel and 
major were wounded, and are missing. 
The casualties in the 61st amount to 263, 
and are heavier than in any other regi- 
ment in Couch’s division. After this 
attack, the 23d took part in the hard 
fighting which closed the day near the 
Seven Pines. The 61st withdrew in de- 
tachments, some of which came again in- 
to action near my headquarters. Almost 
immediately after ordering the 23d and 
61st to support the right, and as'soon as 
they could be reached, I sent the 7th 
Massachusetts, Colonel Russell, and the 
62d New York, Colonel Riker, to rein- 
force them. The overpowering advance 
of the enemy obliged these regiments to 
proceed to Fair Oaks, where they fought 
under the immediate orders of Generals 
Couch and Abercrombie. There they 
joined the 1st, United States Chasseurs, 
Colonel Cochrane, previously ordered to 
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that point, and the 31st Pennsylvania, 
Colonel Williams, on duty there when 
The losses in 
the 62d were not so great as in some of 
the other regiments. Its condnet. was 
good, and its’ colonel, Lafayette Riker, 
whose signal bravery was remarked, met 
a glorious death while attacking the en- 
emy at the head of his regiment. The 
lst United States Chasseurs, Colonel 
Cochrane, fought bravely. By that regi- 
ment an enemy’s standard-bearer. was 
shot down, and the battle flags of the 
23d North Carollna, regiment. captured. 
For further particulars of the conduct. of 
the 62d New York, and the 1st United 
States Chasseurs, as well as for the ac- 
count of those two excellent regiments, 
the 7th Massachusetts and 31st Pennsy]- 
vania, Colonels Russell and Williams, I 
refer to. the reports of Generals. Couch 
and Abercrombie. Those regiments, as 
well as Brady’s battery, 1st Pennsylva- 
nia artillery (which is highly praised), 
were hid from my personal observation 
during most of the action.. They acted 
in concert with the second corps, by the 
opportune arrival of which, at Fair Oaks, 
in the afternoon, under the brave Gen- 
eral EK. V. Sumner, the Confederates 
were brought to a sudden stand in that 
quarter. They were also present in the 
action of the following day, near Fair 
Oaks, where, under the same commander, 
the victory, which had, been hardly con- 
tested the day before, was fully com- 
pleted by our troops... 

‘At the time when the enemy was 
concentrating troops from the right, left, 
and front upon the redoubt and other 
works in front of Casey’s. headquarters, 
and near the Williamsburg road, the 
danger became imminent that he would 
overcome the resistance there, and ad- 
vance down the road and. through the 
abattis, In anticipation of such an event, 


I called Flood’s and McCarthy’s batteries. 


of Couch’s division, to form. in. and on 
the right and left of the junction of the 
Williamsburgh and Nine. Mile roads; 








placed infantry in all the rifle pits on the 


right and left, pushing some up also. to, 


the abattis, and collecting a large num- 
ber of stragglers, posted them in. the 
woods on the left. Scarcely had. these 
dispositions been completed, when. the 
enemy, directly in front, driven by, the 
attack, of a portion of Kearney’s division 
on their right, and by our fire upon their 
front, moved off to join the masses which 
were pressing upon my right. To make 
head against the enemy approaching in 
that direction, it was found necessary to 
effect an almost perpendicular change of 
front of troops on the right of the Wil- 
liamsburg road. | By the energetic assist- 
ance of Generals Devens and Naglee, 
Colonel. Adams, 1st Long Island, and 
Captains Walsh and Quackenbush, of the 
36th New York (whose efforts I partic- 
ularly noticed), I was enabled to form a 
line along the edge of the woods, which 
stretched .nearly down to. the swamp, 
about eight hundred yards from the fork, 
and along the rear to the Nine Mile road. 
I threw back the right crochet-wise, and, 
on its left, Captain Miller, 1st Pennsyl- 
vania artillery, Couch’s division, trained 
his guns so as to contest the advance of 
the enemy. I directed General Naglee to 
ride along the line to encourage the men 
and keep them at work. ‘This line long 
resisted the further progress of the en- 
emy, with the greatest. firmness and gal- 
lantry, but. by pressing it very closély 
with overwhelming numbers—probably 
ten to one—they were enabled finally. to 
force it to fall back so) far upon the left 
and centre as to form a new line in rear. 
Shortly after this attack, I saw General 
Devens leave the field wounded ; there 
was then no general officer left in sight 
belonging to Casey’s division. 

‘‘ Seeing the torrent of enemies contin- 
ually, advancing, I hastened across to 
the left, beyond the fork, to bring forward 
reinforcements. Brigadier-General Peck, 
at the head of the 102d..and 83d Penn- 
sylvania regiments, Colonels Rowley and 
McCarter, was ordered, with the concur- 
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rence of General Heintzelman, to ad- 
vance across the open space and attack 
the enemy, now coming forward in 
great numbers. These regiments passed 
through a shower of balls, and formed in 
a line having an oblique direction to the 
Nine Mile road. They held their ground 
‘for more than half an hour, doing great 
execution. Peck’s and McCarter’s horses 
were shot under them. After contend- 
ing against enormous odds, those two 
regiments were forced to give way; Peck 
and the 102d crossing the Williamsburg 
road to the wood, and McCarter and the 
bulk of the 93d passing to the right, 
where they took post in the last line of 
battle, formed mostly after six o’clock, 
P.M. During the time last noticed, Mil- 
ler’s battery having taken up a new po- 
sition, did first-rate service. As soon as 
Peck had moved forward I hastened to 
the 10th Massachusetts, Colonel Briggs, 
(which regiment I had myself once before 
moved), now in the rifle pits an the left 
of the Williamsburg road, and ordered 
them to follow me across the field. Col- 
onel Briggs led them on in gallant style, 
moving quickly over an open space of 
seven or eight hundred yards, under a 
scorching fire, and forming his men with 
perfect regularity toward the last of the 
line last above referred to. The position 
thus occupied was a most favorable one, 
being a wood, without much undergrowth, 
where the ground sloped somewhat ab- 
ruptly to the rear. Had the 10th Mas- 
sachusetts been two minutes later, they 
would have been too late to occupy that 
fine position, and it would have been im- 
possible to have formed the next and last 
line of battle of the 31st, which stemmed 
the tide of defeat, and turned it toward 
victory ; a victory which was then begun 
by the 4th corps, and two brigades from 
Kearney’s division from the 3d corps, 
and consummated the next day by Sum- 
ner and others. 

‘ After seeing the 10th Massachusetts 
and the adjoining line well at work, un- 
der a murderous fire, I observed that 





that portion of the line a hundred and 
fifty yards to my left was crumbling 
away—some falling and others retiring. 
I perceived also that the artillery had 
withdrawn, and that large bodies of 
broken troops were leaving the centre 
and moving down the Williamsburg road 
to the rear. Assisted by Captain Suy- 
dam, my assistant adjutant-general, Cap- 
tain Villarceau, and Lieutenants Jackson 
and Smith of my staff, I tried in vain to 
check the retreating current. Passiug 
through to an opening of our intrenched 
camp of the 28th ult., I found General 
Heintzelman and other officers engaged 
in rallying the men, and in a very short 
time a large number were induced to 
face about. These were pushed forward, 
and joined to others better organized, in 
the woods, and a line was formed, stretch- 
ing across the road in a perpendicular 
direction. General Heintzelman request- 
ed me to advance the line on the left of 
the road, which I did, until it came 
within sixty or seventy yards of the 
opening, in which the battle had been 
confined for more than two hours against 
a vastly superior force. Some of the 
10th Massachusetts, now under the com- 
mand of Captain Miller, the 93d Penn- 
sylvania, Colotel McCarter, of Peck’s 
brigade, the 23d Pennsylvania. Colonel 
Neill, of Abercrombie’s brigade, a por- 
tion of the 36th New York, Colonel 
Innes, a portion of the 55th New York 
and the Ist Long Island, Colonel Adams, 
together with fragments of other regi- 
ments of Couch’s division, still contended 


on the right of this line, hale a number . 


of troops “that I did not recognize occu- 
pied the space between me and them. 
‘As the ground was miry and encum- 
bered with fallen trees, I dismounted and 
mingled with the troops. The first I 
questioned belonged to Kearney’s divi- 
sion, Berry’s brigade, Heintzelman’s 
corps; the next to the 56th New York, 
now under command of its Lieutenant- 
Colonel ; and the third belonged to the 
104th Pennsylvania, of Casey’s division. 








MOVEMENT OF GENERAL SUMNER. 





I took out my glass to examine a steady 
compact line of troops, about sixty-five 
yards in advance, the extent of which 
toward our right I could not discover. 
The line in front was so quiet I thought 
they might possibly be our own troops. 
The vapors from the swamp, the leaves, 
and the fading light (for it was then after 
six o’clock), rendered it uncertain who 
they were. So I directed the men to 
get their aim, but to reserve their fire 
until I could go up to the left, and ex- 
amine ; at the same time, that they must 
hold that line, or the battle would be lost. 
They replied with a firm determination 
to stand their ground. I had just time 
to put up my glass and move ten paces 
towards the left of the line, where my 
horse stood ; but while I was in the act 
of mounting, as fierce a fire of musketry 
was opened as any I had heard during 
the day. The fire from our side was so 
deadly that the heavy masses of the en- 


~emy coming in on the right, which had 


before been held back for nearly two 
hours, that being about the time con- 
sumed in passing over less than a thou- 
sand yards, by about a third part of 
Couch’s division, were now arrested. 
The last line, formed of portions of 
Couch’s and Casey’s divisions, and a por- 
tion of Kearney’s division, checked the 
advance of the enemy, and finally re- 
pulsed him. And this was the beginning 
of the victory which, on the following 
day, was so gloriously completed. Du- 
ring the action, and particularly during 
the two hours immediately preceding the 
final and successful stand made by the 
infantry, the three Pennsylvania bat- 
teries, under Major Robert M. West 
(Flood’s, McCarthy’s, and Millers), in 
Couch’s division, performed most. effi- 
cient service. The conduct of Miller’s 
battery was admirable. Having a cen- 
tral position in the fore part of the 
action, it threw shells over the heads of 
our own troops, which fell and burst with 
unusual precision among the enemy’s 


masses, as did also those of the other | i, 
| 139 





two batteries. And, later in the day, 
when the enemy were rushing in upon 
our right, Miller threw his case and can- 
ister among them, doing frightful execu- 
tion.” 

When the attack commenced on 
Casey’s division, General McClellan, in 
camp on the left bank of the Chickahom- 
iny, was, as he tells us, confined to his 
bed by illness, and the first intimation 
he received of the affair was the sound 
of the musketry. Without waiting to 
hear from Keyes or Heintzelman, he at 
once sent instructions to General Sumner 
to hold his corps in readiness to move to 
the scene of action. ‘I did not hear,” 
he continues, anything for a long time 
from the field. I think the first I heard 
was from General Heintzelman, who re- 
ported that Casey’s division had been 
completely broken, and was in full re- 
treat. I ordered Sumner over, as soon 
as I learned that his services were need- 
ed, and the affair serious. General Sum- 
ner had, fortunately, on the receipt of 
the first order, actually stretched his 
command out on the road, so the heads 
of columns were at the bridges ready to 
cross when he received the order. The 
main part of his force crossed at the 
bridge near Doctor Lent’s farm, and 
moved, by the shortest route, upon Fair 
Oaks, near which point he came in con- 
tact with the enemy’s left, and drove 
them some little distance, thus relieving 
the pressure on the right of Heintzelman, 
who had moved up to support Keyes.’* 

The movement of General Sumner was 
not undertaken a moment too soon. In 
his spirited account of the affair before 
the same committee of Congress, he said, 
that on receiving the order of General 
McClellan, ‘instead of merely preparing 
to move, I at once advanced with my two 
divisions (Sedgewick’s and Richardson’s), 
halting with the leading company of each 
division on the bridge. In that way I 
saved at least an hour of time. The river 
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* Testimony before the War Committee. March 2, 
63. 
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was then’ rising rapidly, and when [ re- 

ceived the order to advance one of the 

bridges became impassable in a very 

short time, and many of the timbers of 

the other bridge were floating ; we, how- 
ever, succeeded in crossing, and I ad- 
vanced rapidly to Fair Oaks with Sedg- 
wick’s division. On reaching Fair Oaks 
I was’ met by General Couch, who told 
me that he had been separated by the 
enemy from the rest of the army, and 
was expecting an attack every moment. 
I formed this division of Sedgwick’s, to- 
gether with Couch’s troops—assuming 
command of the whole—as quickly as 
possible, with a battery of artillery be- 
tween the two divisions. Before the 
formation was completed, the enemy 
made a ferocious attack on my center, 
evidently with the expectation of getting 
possession of my battery. My forces 
were formed in two lines, nearly at right 
angles. I had six regiments in hand on 
the left of the battery. After sustaining 
a very severe fire for some time, those 
six regiments charged directly into the 
woods, crossing a broken down fence in 
doing so. The enemy then fled, and the 
action was over for that day.” 

So closed the battles of Saturday. The 
division of Richardson was brought up 
that night, and was prominent in the ac- 
tion of the next day, which closed this 
fierce and extended conflict. A letter 
written by that officer presents an ani- 
mated account of the concluding scene— 
“Sunday, June Ist, the army had lain on 
their arms all night in our front, the 5th 
Texas, 2d Mississippi, and 2d Texas 
regiments bivouacking within half mus- 
ket shot of my front and picket, within 
speaking distance. Every one knew that 
the struggle would recommence in the 
morning, and our whole line ‘ stood to 
arms.’ At three o’clock in the morning, 
before light, the enemy drew in all his 
pickets. The line of railroad is bordered 

| | by woods on both sides, except a few 
open spaces. There was a large field 
three-fourths of a mile in extent on my 
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right front, and at that point I posted a 
battery of ten-pound Parrott rifle-guns, 
directed by Captain Hazard, 4th artil- 
lery. I also posted the brigade of Gen- 
eral French, and one regiment of How- 
ard’s brigade, in my front line. The re- 
maining three regiments of Howard’s 
brigade formed a second line, and Gen- 
eral Meagher’s brigade, with remaining 
eighteen pieces of artillery, in third line. 
The early part of the morning passed 
away; the enemy made his first appear- 
ance on the other side of the large field, 
his skirmishers forming in line across it 
and advancing. <A large body of cavalry 
was also seen in the woods on the other 
side, drawn up in column, as if to head a 
mass of infantry in column of attack for 
the assault. This soon drew the fire of 
our Parrott guns. The line of skirmish- 
ers fell back before it ; the cavalry broke, 
and this, which no doubt was intended as 
the real attack, failed at once, and the 
head of the column turned down _ the 
railroad toward my left.. My division, 
occupying the centre of our whole line 
of battle, now appeared to be the object 
of attack, to follow the favorite plan of 
yesterday. It was now half-past six 
o’clock in the morning. All at once the 
enemy came upon us in full force on the 
railroad, which, on my left flank, was 
crossed by two common wood roads, 
along which they pushed columns of at- 
tack in mass, supported on both flanks 
by battalions of infantry deployed in line 
of battle. Generals French and Howard 
now opened upon them a steady and 
well-directed fire from their brigades, 
within half musket shot. I immediately 
communicated with those officers my 
willing intention to furnish them rein- 
forcements as soon as needed. After a 
close fire of musketry of an hour and a 
half, without apy regiment giving ground 
on our part, the head of the enemy’s 
column broke their line of battle, waver- 
ed, and the rout became general for the 
time. I had thrown in, in the mean time, 
the two reserve regiments of Howard, 
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to replace those regiments of the front 
line who had expended all their car- 
tridges, the relieved regiments coming 
out and filling their boxes again. Sixty 
rounds had now been fired per man, and 
the battle was supposed to be ended. 
Hardly was this effected, however, when 
the enemy’s column, being reinforced by 
the reserve, gave a general. shout, and 
again advanced to the attack. This time 
I threw into action, in support, the Irish 
regiments of General Meagher’s brigade, 
reserving some of the first, which had 
been much shattered in the early part of 
the conflict, and our steady fire was con- 
tinued about one hour more, until the en- 
emy again fell back. Their retreat this 
time was more precipitate than before, 
and three of the Parrott guns, which I 
had just placed in a new position, now 
opened their fire, and did what they could 
to hurry up the retreat. Theenemy did 
not see fit to renew the attack, and from 
the account given by prisoners and desert- 
ers, they must have been badly beaten.” 

It was General. Sumner’s prompt 
movement on the afternoon of the 30th, 
‘instead of merely preparing to move, 
advancing,” which saved, the day for 
the Union army. The river was rising 
rapidly when General Sumner crossed ; 
it continued to rise afterwards, and speed- 
ily became impracticable. They met and 
repulsed the fresh division of General 
Smith, which would probably else have 
succeeded in its flank movement, and 
cutting the Union force off from retreat 
by the road by which it had crossed the 
Chickahominy, would have driven it to 
utter destruction in the labyrinths of 
White Oak swamp. It was in this en- 
counter that the Confederate commander- 
in-chief, General Johnston, who had been 
stationed during the day with the divi- 
sion of General Smith, was, about sunset, 
struck from his horse, severely wounded 
by a fragment of a shell. The missile 
struck him in the right shoulder, and it 
was said that in falling from his horse 
two ribs were fractured. 
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The casualities in these engagements 
were very heavy. The total Union loss, 
as furnished by General McClellan, was, 
in the corps of General Sumner, 183 
killed, 894 wounded, and 146 missing ; 


in that of Heintzelman, 259 killed, 980 


wounded, 155 missing ; in that of Keyes, 
448 killed, 1,753 wounded, and 921 miss- 
ing—a grand total of 5,739. General 


Johnston, in his report, states the Con- 
federate loss in the command of General 
Longstreet, at 3,000, in that of General 
Smith 1,233—altogether 4,233. 
eral Hill’s division was included in Long- 
street’s command, and General Huger 
did not reach the field ‘Many prisoners 
were taken by the Union troops, includ- 
ing General Pettigrew and Colonel Long. 


(Gen- 


General Johnston claimed the capture 
of several hundred prisoners, ten pieces 
of artillery, 6,000 muskets, one garrison 
flag, and four regimental colors, besides 
a large quantity of tents and. camp 
equipage. 

In his first. dispatch from. the field of 
battle, in telegraphing the result of the 
conflict to the Secretary of War, trusting 
to various reports, General McClellan 
commented with severity upon the con- 
duct of Casey’s division. ‘They. gave 
way,” he said, ‘‘unaccountably and dis- 
creditably.” In a subsequent dispatch, 
however, on the 5th, he modified his 
censure. ‘‘ From statements made to me 
subsequently by Generals Casey and 
Naglee,” he wrote, ‘‘I am induced to be- 
lieve that portions of this division be- 
haved well, and made a most gallant stand 
against superior numbers.” The report 
of those officers, and the simple statement 
of the heavy losses incurred, with a can- 
did review of the circumstances of the 
case, will, indeed, exonerate the division 
from any opprobious condemnation. ‘If 
a portion of my division,” says General 
Casey, after reviewing the condition of 
the greater part of his command, raw 
troops on leaving Washington, ill pro- 
vided and fearfully exposed on the Pen- 
insula, “did not behave as well as could 
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have been wished, it must be remember- 
ed to what a terrible ordeal they were 
subjected ; still, those that behaved dis- 
creditably were exceptional cases. It is 
true that the division, after being nearly 
surrounded by the enemy, and losing 
one-third of the number actually engaged, 
retreated to the second line ; they would 
all have been prisoners of war had they 
delayed their retreat a few minutes 
longer.” 

On the 2d of June, the day after this 
conflict, two important bulletins were is- 
sued, one addressed by President Jeffer- 
son Davis to “‘ thearmy of Richmond,” the 
other by Gen. McClellan to ‘the army of 
the Potomac.” The former had most to 
say of the present ; both looked to the 
continuance of the contest in battles as se- 
vere in the future. ‘I render to you 
my grateful acknowledgments,” said Jef- 
ferson Davis, ‘‘for the gallantry. and 
good conduct you displayed in the battles 
of the 31st May and Ist inst., and with 


pride and pleasure recognize the steadi- 
ness and intrepidity with which you at-- 
tacked the enemy in position, captured 
his advanced entrenchments, several bat- 
teries of artillery, and many standards, 
and everywhere drove them from the 
open field. Ata part of your operations 


it was my fortune to be present. On no 
other occasion have I witnessed more of 
calmness and good order than you ex- 
hibited while advancing into the very 
jaws of death, and nothing could exceed 
the prowess with which you closed upon 
the enemy when a sheet of fire was 
blazing in your faces. In the renewed 
struggle in which you are on the eve of 
engaging, I ask, and can desire, but a 
continuance of the same conduct which 
now attracts the admiration and pride of 
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the loved ones you have left at home. 
You are fighting for all that is dearest to 
men, and though opposed to a foe who 
disregards many of the usages of civilized 
warfare, your humanity to the wounded 
and the prisoners was the fit and crown- 
ing glory to your valor. Defenders of a 
just cause, may God have you in his 
holy keeping !” 

The address of General McClellan to 
his troops from his camp near New 
Bridge ran thus: ‘Soldiers of the army 
of the Potomac: I have fulfilled at least 
a part of my promise to you. You are 
now face to face with the rebels, who are 
held at bay in front of the capital. The 


‘final and decisive battle is at hand. Un- 


less you belie your past history the result 
cannot be for a moment doubtful. Ifthe 
troops who labored so faithfully, and 
fought so gallantly, at Yorktown, and 
who so bravely won the hard fights at 
Williamsburg, West Point, Hanover 
Court House, and Fair Oaks, now prove 
worthy of their antecedents, the victory 
is surely ours. The events of every day 
prove your superiority. Wherever you 
have met the enemy you have beaten 
him. Wherever you have used the bay- 
onet he has given way in panic and dis- 
order. I ask of you now one last crown- 
ing effort. The enemy has staked his all 
on the issue of the coming battle. Let 
us meet him and crush him here, in the 
very centre of the rebellion. Soldiers, I 
will be with you in this battle, and share 
its dangers with you. Our confidence in 
each other is now founded upon the past. 
Let us strike the blow which is to restore 
peace and union to this distracted land. 
Upon your valor, discipline. and mutual 
confidence the result depends.” 
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THE SEVEN DAYS BATTLES BEFORE RICHMOND AND RETREAT FROM THE PENINSULA, 
JUNE—AUGUST, 1862. 


From the glowing address to his army 
with which the last chapter concludes, 
and from the tenor of a letter written by 
him the same day—that following the 
battle of Fair Oaks—to the Secretary of 
War, it would appear that General Me- 
Clellan meditated an immediate move- 
ment upon the enemy. “TI only wait,” 
he wrote, ‘for the river to fall, to cross 


with the rest of the force, and make a 


general attack. Should I find them hold- 


ing firm in a very strong position, I may 
wait for what troops I can bring up from 
But the morale of my 
troops is now such that I can venture 
much. I do not fear for odds against 
me. The victory is complete, and all 


Fortress Monroe. 


credit is due to the gallantry of our 
officers and men.” The condition of 
the ground, however, and the state of 
water in the Chickahominy, remained 


such, as in the judgment of the com- 


mander, to render the projected forward 
movement, for the time, impossible, and 


the month of June was mainly passed in 
preparations for an advance, which, at 


the close, by the superiority of the ene- 
my, was suddenly changed into a precipi- 
tate retreat. This was emphatically the 
season of trial to the army of the Poto- 
mac. ‘The victory of Fair Oaks left the 
several corps on the right bank of the 
Chickahominy, in possession of the bat- 
tle field, with their pickets, as before, 
within five miles of Richmond ; and the 
natural difficulties of the position remain- 
ed the same. The ground was impassa- 


ble for artillery, the slender communica- 
_ tions with the right wing had to be re- 

paired and increased in the building of 
bridges ; encampments and_ entrench- 
‘ments had to be formed in the swampy 






woods, which were flooded by frequent 
rains, while the midsummer sun—never 
more severe than at times in this region— 
inflamed the pestilent influences of crowd- 
ed camps and noxious marshes into ac- 
tive and virulent diseases. Thousands 
of strong men, during these operations of 
the ‘siege of Richmond,” slowly sicken- 
ed of fever, and died in the swamps of 
the Chickahominy, a name which grew 
to the country a terrible word of fear, 
synonymous with suffering in its most ag- 
gravated forms: The enemy, meanwhile, 
encouraged by the brilliant successes of 
Jackson in his dash through the valley, 
and by the heroism of their divisions at 
Seven Pines, were greatly strengthening 
their forces in and about Richmond, un- 
der the skillful leadership of General 
Robert E. Lee, who had succeeded Gen- 
eral Johnston in command of the Con- 
federate army. 

By an order of the War Department 
on the 2d of June, the Department of 
Virginia extended to include that part 
of the State south of the Rappahannock 
and east of the railroad from Fredericks- 
burg to Richmond, Petersburg, and Wel- 
don, was assigned to General McClellan. 
This brought Fortress Monroe under his 
authority, and a change of officers at that 
point, General Dix succeeding to General 
Wool, who was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Middle Department, with 
his headquarters at Baltimore. General 
McClellan had thus an additional force 
of several thousand troops immediately 
at his disposal, and was still further 
strengthened, in the following fortnight, 
by the arrival of General McCall’s divi- 
sion, about 11,000 in number, detached 
from the command of General McDowell, 
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Washington being again relieved of its 
fears of capture by the retreat up the 
valley of ‘‘Stonewall” Jackson. 

It was about this time that the army 
on the Peninsula was startled by a bril- 
liant cavalry raid of the enemy, which, 
in a three days’ adventure, from the 13th 
to the 15th of June, swept the whole cir- 
cuit of the Union lines in the rear of the 
camps, from the outposts of the right 
wing, toward Hanover Court House, 
across the railway, and by the lower 
course of the Chickahominy .back to 
Richmond, inflicting considerable damage 
in the destruction of stores, and in several 
encounters laying bare the weakness of 
the communications of McClellan’s army 
with its base at York river. As this 
was, up to this time, one of the most 
daring exploits of the war, and became 
the model of others of equal and greater 
temerity and success, undertaken on both 
sides, the reader may be interested in 
the particular narrative of the affair pre- 
sented in the official report of General 
J. E. B. Stuart, the eminent cavalry 
officer to whom the conduct of the expe- 
dition was assigned by General Lee. | 

‘‘In compliance,” he writes'to General 
Lee, ‘with your written instructions, I 
undertook an expedition to the vicinity 
of the enemy’s lines on the Pamunkey, 
with about twelve hundred cavalry and 
a section of the Stuart horse artillery. 
The cavalry was composed of portions of 
the Ist, 4th, and 9th Virginia cavalry, 
the second named having no field officer 
present, was, for the time being, divided 
between the first and last mentioned, 
commanded, respectively, by Colonel 
Fitz. Lee and Colonel W. H. Fitzhugh 
Lee, also two squadrons of the Jeff. 
Davis Legion, commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel W. T. Martin ; the section of ar- 
tillery being commanded by First Lieu- 
tenant James Breathed. Although the 
expedition was prosecuted further than 
was at first contemplated in your instruc- 
tions, I feel assured that the considera- 
tions which actuated me will convince 














you that I did not depart from their 
spirit, and that the boldness developed 
in the subsequent direction of the march 
was the quintessence of prudence. The 
destination of the expedition was kept a 
profound secret (so essential to success), 
and was known to my command only as 
the actual march developed it. 

‘‘The force was quietly concentrated 
beyond the Chickahominy, near Kirby’s 


Station, on the Richmond, Fredericks-- 


burg and Potomac railroad, and moved 
thence parallel to and to the left of that 
road. Scouts were kept far to the right 
to ascertain the enemy’s whereabouts, 
and advanced guard flankers, and rear 
guard, to secure our column against sur- 
prise. I purposely directed my first 
day’s march (Thursday, June 12), so as 
to favor the idea of reinforcing Jackson. 
and camped just opposite Hanover Court 
House, near Southana bridge (R., F. and 
P. railroad), twenty-two miles from Rich- 
mond. Our noiseless bivouac was broken 
early next morning, and without flag or 
bugle sound we resumed our march, 
none but one knew whither. I, however, 
immediately took occasion to make known 
my instructions and plans confidently to 
the regimental commanders, so as to se- 
cure an intelligent action and coépera- 
tion in whatever might occur. Scouts 
had returned, indicating no serious ob- 
stacles to my march from that to Old 
Church, directly in rear of, and on the 
overland avenue of communication to 
New Bridge and vicinity. I proceeded, 
therefore, via Hanover Court House, up- 
on the route to Old Church. Upon reach- 
ing the vicinity of Hanover Court House, 
T found it in possession of the enemy ; 
but very little could be ascertained 
about the strength and nature of his 
foree. I, therefore, sent Colonel Fitz. 
Lee’s regiment, 1st Virginia cavalry, to 
make a detour to the right, and reach 
the enemy’s route behind him, to ascer- 
tain his force here, and crush it, if pos- 
sible ; but the enemy, proving afterward 
to be one hundred and fifty cavalry, did 
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not tarry long, but left—my column fol- 
lowing slowly down, expecting every 
moment to hurl him upon Lee ; but, ow- 
- Ing to a bad marsh, Colonel Lee did not 
reach the intersection of roads in time, 
and the cavalry (the regular 6th) passed 
on in the direction of Mechanicsville. 
This course deviating too much from our 
direction, after the capture of a sergeant 
they were allowed to proceed on their 
way. Our march led thence by Talia- 
ferro’s mill and Edon church to Haw’s 
shop; here we encountered the first 
pickets, surprised and caught several 
videttes, and pushed boldly forward, 
keeping advanced guard well to the front. 
The regiment in front was the 9th Vir- 
ginia cavalry, Colonel W. H. F. Lee, 
whose advance guard, intrusted to the 
command of Adjutant Lieutenant Rodins, 
did admirable service—Lieutenant Ro- 
dins handling it in the most skillful man- 
ner, managing to clear the way for the 
march with little delay, and infusing, by 
a sudden dash at a picket, such a whole- 
some terror, that it never paused to take 
a second look. Between Haws’ shop 
and Old Church the advanced guard re- 
ported the enemy’s cavalry in force in 
front. It proved to be the 5th regular 
cavalry (formerly the 2d, commanded by 
yourself). 
ordered forward at a brisk gait, the main 
body following closely, and gave chase 
to the enemy for a mile or two, but did 
not come up to him. We crossed the 
Tolopotomy, a strong position of defence 
which the enemy failed to hold, confess- 
ing a weakness. In such places half a 
squadron was deployed afoot as skir- 
mishers till the point of danger was 
passed. On, on dashed Rodins, here 
skirting a field, there leaping a fence or 
ditch, and cleaning the woods beyond, 
when, not far from Old Church, the ene- 
my made a stand, having been rein- 
forced. The only mode of attack being 
in column of fours along the road, I still 


tain Royall, 


The leading squadron was: 





who brings on the field the last cavalry 
reserve wins the day. The next squad- 
ron, therefore, moved to the front under 
the lamented Captain Latane, making a 
most brilliant and successful charge, with 
drawn sabres, upon the picket guard, 
and after a hotly-contested hand-to-hand 
conflict, put him to: flight; but not till 
the gallant captain had sealed his devo- 
tion to his native soil with his blood. 
The enemy’s rout (two squadrons by one 
of ours), was complete ; they dispersed 
in terror and confusion, leaving many 
dead on the field, and blood in quantities 
in their tracks. Their commander, Cap- 
was reported mortally 
wounded. Several officers, and a num- 
ber of privates, were taken in this con- 
flict, and a number of horses, arms, and 
equipment, together with five guidons. 
The woods and fields were full of the 
scattered and disorganized foe, straggling 
to and fro, and but for the delay, and the 
great incumbrance which they would 
have been to our march, many more 
could and would have been captured. 
Colonel Fitz. Lee, burning with impa- 
tience to cross sabres with his old regi- 
ment, galloped to the front, and begged 
to be allowed to participate with his regi- 
ment, the lst Virginia cavalry, in the 
discomfiture of his old comrades—a re- 
quest I readily granted—and his leading 
squadron pushed gallantly down the road 
to Old Church; but the fragments of 
Royall’s command could not be rallied 
again, and Colonel Lee’s leading squad- 
ron charged, without resistance, into the 
enemy’s camp (five companies), and took 
possession of a number of horses, a quan- 
tity of arms and stores of every kind, 
and several officers and privates. The 
stores, as well as the tents, in which 
everything had been left, were speedily 
burned, and the march resumed— 
whither ? 

“Here was the turning point in the 
expedition. Two routes were before me : 


preferred to oppose the enemy with one|the one to return by Hanover Court 
squadron at a time, remembering that he | House, the other to pass around through 
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New Kent, taking the chances of having 
to swim the Chickahominy, and make a 
bold effort to cut the enemy’s lines of 
communication. The Chickahominy was 
believed by my guides to be fordable 
near Forge Bridge. I was fourteen miles 
from Hanover Court House, which I 
would have to pass if I returned; the 
enemy had a much shorter distance to 
pass to intercept me there ; besides, the 
South Anna river was impassable, which 
still further narrowed the chances of es- 
cape in that direction ; the enemy, too, 
would naturally expect me to take that 
route. These circumstances led me to 
look with more favor to my favorite 
scheme, disclosed to you before starting, 
of passing around. It was only nine 
miles to Tunstall’s Station, on the York 
river railroad, and that point once 
passed, I felt little apprehension; be- 
yond, the route was one, of all others, 
which I felt sure the enemy would never 
expect me to take. On that side of the 
Chickahominy infantry could not reach 
me before crossing, and I felt able to 
whip any cavalry force that could be 
brought against me. Once on the Charles 
City side, I knew you would, when 
aware of my position, if necessary, order 
a diversion in my favor on the Charles 
City road, to prevent a move to inter- 
cept me from the direction of White Oak 
: 

| 
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Swamp. Beside this, the hope of strik- 
ing a serious blow at a boastful and inso- 
lent foe, which would make him tremble 
in his shoes, made more agreeable the 
alternative I chose. Ina brief and frank 
interview with some of my officers, I dis- 
closed my views, but while none accord- 
ed a full assent, all assured me a hearty 
_ Support in whatever I did. With an 
abiding trust in God, and with such 
guarantees of success as the two Lees 
and Martin, and their devoted followers, 
this enterprise I regarded as most prom- 
ising. Taking care, therefore, more par- 
ticularly after this resolve, to inquire of 
the citizens the distance and the route to 
Hanover Court House, I kept my horse’s 





head steadily toward Tunstall’s Station. 
There was something sublime in the im- 
plicit confidence and unquestioning trust 
of the rank and file in a leader guiding 
them straight, apparently, into the very 
jaws of the enemy ; every step appear- 
ing to them to diminish the faintest hope 
of extrication. Reports of the enemy’s 
strength at Garlick’s and Tunstall’s were 
conflicting, but generally indicated a 
small number. Prisoners were captured 
at every step, and included officers, sol- 
diers, and negroes. The rear now be- 
came of as much interest and importance 
as the front, but the duties of rear guard 
devolving upon the Jeff. Davis Legion, 
with the howitzer attached, its conduct 
was intrusted to its commander, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Martin, in whose judgment 
and skill I had entire confidence. He 
was not attacked, but at one time the en- 
emy appeared in his rear, bearing a flag 
of truce, and the party, twenty-five in 
number, bearing it, actually surrendered 
to his rear guard, so great was the con- 
sternation produced by our march. An 
assistant-surgeon was also taken ; he was 
en route, and not in charge of the sick. 
Upon arriving opposite Garlick’s I or- 
dered a squadron from the 9th Virginia 
cavalry to destroy whatever could be 
found at the landing on the Pamunkey. 
Two transports, loaded with stores, and 
a large number of wagon, were here 
burnt, and the squadron rejoined the 
column with a number of prisoners, 
horses, and mules. A squadron of the 
Ist Virginia cavalry (Hammond’s) as- 
sisted in this destruction. A few picked 
men, including my aids, Burke, Farley, 
and Mosley, were pushed forward rapid- 
ly to Tunstall’s, to cut the wires and se- 
cure the depot. Five companies of cay- 
alry, escorting large wagon trains, were 
in sight, and seemed at first disposed to 
dispute our progress, but the sight of our 
column, led by Lee, of the 9th, boldly 
advancing to the combat was enough. 
Content with a distant view, they fled, 
leaving their train in our hands. The 
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party that reached the railroad at Tun- 
stall’s surprised the guard at the depot, 
fifteen or twenty infantry, captured them 
without their firing a gun, and set about 
obstructing the railroad, but before it 
could be thoroughly done, and just as 
the head of our column reached it, a 
train of cars came thundering down from 
the “‘grand army.” It had troops on 
board, and we prepared to attack it. The 
train swept off the obstructions without 
being thrown from the track, but our fire, 
delivered at only a few rods’ distance, 
either killed, or caused to feign death, 
every one on. board, .the engineer 
being one of the first victims, from the 
unerring fire of Captain Farley. It is fair 
to presume that a serious collision took 
place on its arrival at the White House, 
for it made extraordinary speed in that 
direction. 

“The railroad bridge over Black creek 
was fired under the direction of Lieuten- 
ant Burke, and it being now dark, the 
burning of the immense wagon train, and 
the extricating of the teams, involved 
much labor and delay, and illuminated 
the country for miles. The roads at this 
point were far worse than ours, and the 
artillery had much difficulty in passing. 
Our march was finally continued by 
bright moonlight to Talleysville, where 
we halted three and a half hours for the 
column to close up. At this point we 
passed a large hospital, of one hundred 
and fifty patients. I deemed it proper 
not to molest the surgeons and attendants 
in charge. At twelve o'clock at night 
the march was continued, without inci- 
dent, under the most favorable auspices, 
to Forge Bridge (eight miles), over the 
Chickahominy, where we arrived just at 
daylight. Lee, of the 9th, by personal 
experiment, having found the stream not 
fordable, axes were sent for, and every 
means taken to overcome the difficulties 
by improvised bridges and swimming. I 
immediately dispatched to you informa- 
tion of my situation, and asked for the 
diversion already referred to. The pro- 
140. 









gress in crossing was very slow at the 
point chosen, just above Forge Bridge, 
and learning that, at the bridge proper, 
enough of the debris of the old bridge re- 
mained to facilitate the construction of 
another—materials for which were after- 
ward afforded by a large warehouse ad- 
jacent—I moved to that point at once. 
Lieutenant Redmond Burke, who, in 
every sphere has rendered most valuable 
service, and deserves the highest con- 
sideration at the hands of the govern- 
ment, set to work with a party to con- 
struct a bridge. A foot-bridge was soon 
improvised, and the horses. were crossed 
over as rapidly as possible by swimming, 
Burke’s work proceeded like magic; in 
three hours it was ready to bear artil- 
lery and cavalry, and as half of the lat- 
ter had not yet crossed, the bridge en- 
bled the whole to reach the other bank 
by one o’clock, p.m. Another branch 
of the Chickabominy, still further on, 
was with difficulty forded, and the march 
was continued without interruption to- 
wards Richmond. Having passed the 
point of danger, I left the column with 
Colonel Lee, of the lst, and. rode on, to 
report to you, reaching your headquar- 
ters at daylight next morning. Return- 
ing to my command soon after, the pris- 
oners, one hundred and sixty-five in 
number, were transferred to the proper 
authority; two hundred and sixty mules 
and horses captured, with more or less 
harness, were transferred to the quarter- 
master departments of the different regi- 
ments, and the commands were sent to 
their respective cmps. The number of 
captured arms has not been, as yet, ac- 
curately ascertained. A pole was broken, 
which obliged us to abandon a limber 
this side of the Chickahominy. The suc- 
cess attending this expedition will, no 
doubt, cause ten thousand or fifteen 
thousand men to be detached from the 
enemy’s main body to guard his commu- 
nications, besides accomplishing the de- 
struction of millions of dollars’ worth of 
property, and the interruption, for a 
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time, of his railroad communications. 
The three commanders, the two Lees and 
Martin, exhibited the characteristics of 
skillfal commanders, keeping their com- 
mands well in hand, and managing them 
with skill and good judement, ~ which 
proved them worthy of a higher trust. 
Their brave men behaved with coolness 
and intrepidity in danger, unswerving 
resolution before difficulties, and stood 
unappalled before the rushing torrents 
of the Chickahominy, with the proba- 
bility of an enemy at their heels, armed 
with the fury of a tigress robbed of her 
whelps. The perfect order and system- 
atic disposition for crossing, maintained 
throughout the passage, insured its suc- 
cess, and rendered it the crowning fea- 
ture of a successful expedition. I ‘hope, 
General, that your sense of delicacy, so 
manifest on former occasions, will not 
prompt you to award to the two Lees, 
(your son and nephew), less than their 
full measure of praise. Embalmed in the 
hearts and affections of their regiments, 
tried on many occasions requiring cool- 
ness, decision and bravery, everywhere 
present to animate, direct and control, 
they held their regiments in their grasp; 
and proved themselves brilliant cavalry 
leaders.” 
There was a great stir, as might be 
expected, at White House, in anticipa- 
tion of an attack, when Stuart’s cavalry 
crossed the Pamunkey a few miles above, 
at Garlick’s Landing, where the two 
schooners were destroyed, and when the 
flying train, which had been assailed at 
Tunstall’s, arrived with its news of death 
and disaster. A raid of this description 
was then something of a novelty, and a 
general attack was feared. There were 
few troops at the place ; but they were 
immediately put under arms, with the 
civilians, by Colonel Ingalles, in charge 
of the post, while the assailable fleet of 
steamboats, schooners, transports, and 
trading vessels in the river made prepa- 
rations to leave. The government papers 
and property were placed on board the 





mail boat which had just arrived from 
Fortress Monroe. Had the enemy been 
in force, and made an attempt upon the 
place, they would either have captured 
an immense amount of valuable stores, or 
compelled their destruction. As it was, 
the damage which was inflicted along his 
course was comparatively slight, and the 
expedition, though sufficiently annoying, 
was in one way “profitable to the Union 
armies. It sounded a note of warning 
which was not neglected, and when the 
right of the army was seriously threat- 
ened a fortnight later by the advance of 
Jackson, the enemy found, on the rail- 
way and at White House, the movement 
every where anticipated by General Me- 
Clellan. 

It was more than ever evident after 
this raid that something was necessary 
to be done in the army “of the Potomac 
to secure the object of its visit to the 
Peninsula, the capture of Richmond, or, 
at least, extricate it from the difficul- 
ties which had beset its progress from 
the moment of its first landing—embar- 
rassments and hardships which were be- 
ginning to tell fearfully upon its condition. 
The army was, indeed, being reinforced 
by McCall’s division ; but a few thou- 
sand new troops arriving, to be, in turn, 
exposed to the same injurious influences, 
could not be expected to counteract the 
steadily working force of malaria and 
over-exertion, which were rapidly deci- 
mating the army. Moreover, the enemy 
was gaining in strength, “ Stonewall” 
Jackson, who by his rapidity of action, 
the energy of his character, and the con- 
sequent devotion of his troops, had taught 
his foes to watch his movements with in- 
terest, if not with anxiety, having ac- 
complished his work on the Potomac, 
and eluded the skillfully laid plan of 
President Lincoln for his capture, was 
now at leisure, after contending with 
Fremont at Cross Keys, and defeating 
Shields in the Luray valley, to operate 
on the right of the army of the Potomac. 

The country, seeing the perils to which 
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that army was exposed by delay, and 
trusting in its capacity and valor, was 
impatient for action, and the feeling was 
undoubtedly shared by the brave, well- 
trained soldiers in the camps. Bridges 
had now been built in sufficient numbers 
to connect, readily, the two wings of the 
army ;—the most important of these was 
Woodbury bridge, named after the Col- 
onel of the 4th Michigan regiment, its 
builders, an extraordinary work in ex- 
tent and solidity,—the lines had been 
pushed forward, defensive works erected, 
to secure the safety of the army in case 
of a repulse, and the force on the right 
bank of the Chickahominy, where the 
advance on Richmond was proposed to 
be made, was considerably augmented by 
the addition of Gen. Franklin’s corps. On 
the 18th of June General McClellan tel- 
egraphed to President Lincoln, ‘‘ A gen- 
eral engagement may take place at any 
hour. An advance by us involves a 
battle more or less decisive. otter 
to-morrow we shall fight the rebel army 
as soon as Providence will permit. We 
shall await only a favorable condition of 
the earth and sky, and the completion of 
some necessary preliminaries.” The 
strength of the army of General McClel- 
lan at this time, according to official re- 
ports of the 20th of June, was—-present 
for duty, 115,102 ; on special duty, sick, 
and in arrest, 12,225; absent, 29,511 
a total of 156,838. This included Mce- 
Call’s division of 11,000, and other 
reinforcements from Fortress Monroe. 
Though the number of furloughs was said 
to be very liberally extended, it is to be 
presumed that they covered many cases 
of broken health, which were to be added 
to the account of the malaria of the re- 
gion. The force of the army of Rich- 








mond, strengthened as it had been, prob- 
ably did not greatly exceed that before 
the. eity. 

The commencement of direct active op- 
erations by General McClellan was made 
ou the morning of the 25th of June, when 
General Heintzelman, holding the ad- 
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vance before Fair Oaks, was ordered to 
push forward his pickets, and drive the 
enemy from the woods in his front, thus 
relieving his men from an unwholesome 
position in the swampy ground, and 
bringing them to an open, cleared space 
It was a movement intention- 
ally preliminary to the general action, 
now at length resolved upon. The brunt 
of this affair, which was carried out with 
spirit, was chiefly borne by two brigades 
of Hooker’s division, those of Sickles, 
composed of the New York ‘ Excelsior” 
regiments and Grover’s New England 
regiments. As the action grew warm, 
General Kearney, with his command, 
and other troops, were engaged in the 
fight. A bombardment was at the same 
time opened by General Porter from the 
left bank of the Chickahominy, on the 
enemy’s positions on the other side. | 
Hooker’s advance was sharply contested 
in the wood. General McClellan came 
upon the field about noon, and person- 
ally directed the movement. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon he reported, in 
a dispatch to the Secretary of War: 
“The enemy are making desperate re- 
sistance to the advance of our picket 
lines. Kearney and one half of Hook- 
er’s are where I want them. I have this 
moment reinforced Hooker’s right with 
a brigade and a couple of guns, and hope 
in a few minutes to finish the work in- 
tended for to-day. Our men are be- 
having splendidly. The enemy are fight- 
ing well also. This is nota battle, merely 
an affair of Heintzelman’s corps, sup- 
ported by Keyes, and, thus far, all goes 
well, and we hold every foot of ground 
we have gained. If we succeed in what 
we have undertaken, it will be a very 
important advantage gained. Loss not 
large thus far. The fighting up to this 
time has been done by General Hook- 
er’s division, which has behaved as usual, 
that is, most handsomely. On our right 
Porter has silenced the enemy’s batteries 
in his front.” Two hours. later General 
McClellan added, in a further dispatch : 
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‘The affair is over, and we have gained 
our point fully, and with but little loss, 
notwithstanding the strong opposition ; 
our men have done all that could be 
desired. The affair was partially decided 
by two guns that Captain Dusenbury 


brought gallantly into action under very, 


difficult circumstances. The enemy was 
driven from his camps in front of this, 
and all is now quiet.” The Union loss 
was about 500. This affair, which has 
been called the battle of Oak Grove, 
was succeeded the next day by an en- 
gagement on the left bank of the river, 
followed by the most important. conse- 
quences. ; 

The movement of the 25th, just de- 
scribed, had its significance in the ob- 
vious purpose of a speedy advance upon 
Richmond. General McClellan, how- 
ever, apparently not sanguine of the re- 
sult, advised of the approach of Jackson, 
with his entire force, consisting of his 
own division, and those of Ewell and 
Whiting, which, he understood, was, on 
the 24th, at Frederick’s Hall, in Louisa 
county, with the intention of falling upon 
his right, and breaking up his communi- 
cations with York river, had, with a view 
to future events, ordered a number of 
transports, with stores and supplies, to 
the James river. He had, in fact, warn- 
ed by the easy success of the raid of 
Stuart on his rear, already contemplated 
the change of base which was, a few days 
after, fully consummated. The active 
pressure of the enemy speedily deter- 
mined the movement. 

It is said to have been the strategy of 
General McClellan to entice the enemy 
to the left bank of the Chickahominy, 
that he might make his main attack on 
the right, by the roads in that quarter 
leading directly into Richmond ; but that 
design, if he entertained it, was speedily 
abandoned in the presence of the enemy. 
On the very afternoon of the affair of 
Oak Grove, General McClellan was 
hurried from the field by intelligence 
brought in by several contrabands, con- 
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firming the supposition that Jackson’s 
advance was at or near Hanover Court 
House, and that Beauregard had arrived 
at Richmond the day before with strong 
reinforcements. _ ‘‘I am inclined to 
think,” he telegraphed to the Secretary 
of War, in the evening, “that Jackson 
will attack my right and rear. The 
rebel force is stated at 200,000, including 
Jackson and Beauregard. I shall have 
to contend against vastly superior odds 
if these reports be true; but this army 
will do all in the power of man to hold 
their position and repulse an attack.” 
This estimate of the rebel force, was, as 
usual, much overstated. The report of 
Beauregard’s arrival at Richmond was 
altogether erroneous, nor is it clear that 
any of his troops were in Virginia. Lee’s 
force is said to have numbered 90,000, to 
which Jackson’s command added 30,000. 
Expecting an attack on the right on the 
morrow, he accordingly proceeded, with 
the view of making the necessary ar- 
rangements, to the camp of General 
Porter, who commanded the right wing, 
now reduced to three divisions of about 
30,000, in all, with Stoneman’s cavalry, 
which was constantly employed in va- 
rious reconnoissances along the line of 
the railway, and toward Hanover Court 
House. 

‘On my arrival,” says General Mc- 
Clellan, in his official report of the events 
now taking place, ‘I found that there 
was a strong probability of Jackson’s ad- 
vancing, although not a certainty of it. 
I therefore determined to leave our 
heavy guns in battery, and to retain 
McCall’s division in its strong position 
on Beaver Dam creek, near Mechanics- 
ville, posting merely small outposts to 
watch the crossing near Meadow Bridge 
and Mechanicsville, and to give McCall 
immediate notice of the enemy’s ap- 
proach. Porter’s remaining troops were 
to be held in reserve, ready to act ac- 
cording to circumstances. The centre 
and left of the army were also to be held 
in readiness to repulse any attack, or to 






















move to the assistance of the right. It 
had long before been determined to hold 
the position of Beaver Dam creek in the 
event of being attacked on that side, for 
the reasons that the position was intrin- 
sically a very strong one, was less liable 
to be turned on either flank than any 
position in advance of it, and brought 
the army in a more concentrated and 
manageable condition. The natural 
strength of the position had been some- 
what increased by slight rifle pits, and 
felling a little timber in front of it ; with 
the exception of epaulments for artillery 
near Gaines’ and Hogan’s houses, to act 
against the enemy’s batteries on the 
right bank of the Chickahominy, there 
were no other artificial defences on the 
left bank of that stream. Our position 
on the right bank of the river had been 
rendered reasonably secure against as- 
sault by felling timber, and the construc- 
tion of slight earthworks. Measures had 
already been taken to secure the passage 
of White Oak Swamp. The right wing, 
under the command of General Fitz John 
Porter, consisted of the divisions of 
Morell, Sykes, and McCall, with a large 
part of the cavalry reserve. He had ten 
heavy guns in the battery on the banks 
of the Chickahominy. Such was the 
state of affairs on the morning of June 
26. Iwas, by that time, satisfied that I 
had to deal with at least double my num- 
bers, but so great was my confidence in 
the conduct of the officers, and the 
bravery, discipline, and devotion of my 
men, that I felt contented calmly to 
await the bursting of the coming storm, 
ready to profit by any fault of the enemy, 
and sure that I could extricate the army 
from any difficulty in which it might be- 
come involved. No other course was 
open to me, for my information in regard 
to the movements of the enemy was too 


‘meagre to enable me to take a decided 


course, 

‘“T had not long to wait. During the 
afternoon of the 26th the enemy crossed, 
in several columns 
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chaniesville and Meadow Bridge, and 
attacked McCall in his position at | Beaver 
Dam creek. His repeated efforts were 
constantly repulsed, with but little loss 
on our side, but with great slaughter on 
the part of the enemy. The contest 
ceased here about nine p. m., the enemy 
leaving us in full possession of every 
part of the field of battle. During the 
action McCall was supported by the 
brigades of Martindale and Griffin, of 
the division of Morell. While this was 
going on, there were some sharp affairs 
of pickets on the centre and left, but 
nothing of a serious nature. By this 
time I had certain information that Jack- 
son was rapidly advancing in strong 
force, from Hanover Court House, and 
that his advance guard had probably 
participated in the battle of Beaver Dam 
creek. This rendered that position un- 
tenable. I, therefore, determined still 
further to concentrate the army by with- 
drawing Porter’s command to a position 
near Gaines’ Mill, where he could rest 


both his flanks on the Chickahominy, and 


and cover the most important bridges over 
that stream. The wagonsand heavy guns | 
were withdrawn during the night, the 
troops falling back to their new position 
early in the morning. The enemy at- 
tacked Seymour’s brigade, constituting 
the rear guard of the division of McCall, 
but were sharply repulsed, and the 
movement was not further molested. 

In the course of the morning of the 
27th, I received intelligence that Long- 
street’s corps was at Mechanicsville, 
ready to-move down on either bank of 
the Chickahominy, according to circum- 
stances. The intelligence, and many 
threatening movements of the enemy on 
various parts of the centre and left, 
placed a limit to the amount of the rein- 
forcements available for the support of 
Porter, Under the circumstances, it 
was impossible to withdraw him to the 
right bank of the Chickahominy by day- 
light. The enemy were so close upon 


s, in the vicinity of Me- | him that the attempt would have insured | 
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the loss of a large portion of his corps, 
and, in any event, the abandonment of 
his position at that time would have 
placed our right flank and rear at the 
mercy of the enemy. It was necessary 
to fight him where we stood, to hold our 
position, at any cost, until night, and in 
the meantime to perfect the arrange- 
ments for the change of base to the 
James river. In the report of General 
Porter will be found a detailed descrip- 
tion of the field of battle at Gaines’ Mill, 
and the circumstances of that eventful 
contest, creditable alike to the energy of 
the enemy and the desperate valor of 
the comparatively small band that re- 
pelled the attacks of his enormous masses. 
It will suffice, for the purposes of this 
report to state that the action com- 
menced abeut 2 p. m., and that during 
the afternoon I ordered up the division 
of Slocum to the support of Porter, and 
soon after the brigades of French and 
Meagher, of Richardson’s division. The 
latter were not engaged. At a later 
period two brigades of Peck’s division 
were ordered forward, but, as their ser- 
vices were not needed, they did not cross 
the Chickahominy. The contest con- 
tinued with varying fortunes, until dark, 
when the enemy discontinued his attack. 
During the night the final withdrawal of 
the right wing across the Chickahominy 
was completed, without difficulty and 
without confusion, a portion of the regu- 
lars remaining on the left bank until the 
morning of the 28th. Early on that 
morning the bridges were burned, and 
the whole army was thus concentrated 
on the right bank of the Chickahominy. 
During the battle of Gaines’ Mill the po- 
sition of General Smith was warmly at- 
tacked, but the enemy was at once re- 
pulsed with loss. 

In the course of the night of the 27th, 
General Keyes was ordered to cross the 
White Oak Swamp with the 4th corps, 
and take up a position to cover the pas- 
sage of the trains. Measures were also 
taken to increase the number of bridges 








across the swamp, The trains were set 


in motion at an early hour, and continued 
passing across the swamp, night and 
day, without interruption, until all had 
crossed. On the 28th, Porter’s corps 
was also moved across the White Oak 
Swamp, and on the morning of the 29th 
took up a position covering the roads 
leading from Richmond towards White 
Oak Swamp and Long Bridges. During 
the night of the 28th and 29th the divi- 
sions of Slocum and McCall were ordered 
across the White Oak Swamp, and were 
placed in position to cover the passage 
of the remaining divisions and trains. In 
the course of the same night the corps 
of Sumner and Heintzelman and the divi- 
sion of Smith were ordered to fall back 
from their original positions to an interior 
line resting upon Keyes’ old intrench- 
ments on the left, and so arranged as to 
cover Savage Station. They were or- 
dered to hold this position until dark, 
then to fall back aeross the swamps and 
rejoin the rest of the army. ‘This order 
was not fully carried out, nor was the 
exact position I designated occupied by 
the different divisions concerned. Never- 
theless, the result was that two attacks 
of the enemy—one a very determined 
onset—were signally repulsed by Sum- 
ner’s corps, assisted in the last by Smith’s 
division of the 6th corps. These are the 
two actions known as the affair of Allen’s 
Field, and the battle of Savage Station. 
The 3d corps crossed the swamp before 
dark, having left its position before the 
hour assigned, and was not in action 
during the day (the 29th). The 2d 
corps and Smith’s division safely crossed 
the swamp during the night with all 
their guns and material, and brought up 
the rear of the wagon train. 

“In the night of the 29th and 30th 
the 4th and 5th corps were ordered to 
move to James river, to rest on that 
river at or near Turkey Bend, and occu- 
py a position perpendicular to the river, 
thus covering the Charles city road to 
Richmond, opening communication with 
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BATTLE OF MALVERN HILL. 





the gunboats, and covering the wagon 
train, which was pushed as rapidly as 
possible upon Haxall’s and Harrison’s 
plantations. The remaining corps were 
moved in the same direction, and posted 
so as to cover the main roads leading 
from Richmond, as well as the crossing 
by which the army had passed the White 
Oak Swamp, and to guard the passage 
of our large trains to the James river. 
When the troops were in position in 
the afternoon, before the enemy attack- 
_ed, they were posted about as follows : 
Porter, with two divisions (Morell’s and 
Sykes), and the mass of the reserve ar- 
tillery on Malvern Hill (the left of the 
position); next Couch, with one brigade 
of Peck’s division in reserve ; next Sedg- 
wick, then McCall, Hooker, Kearney, 
Slocum, Naglee’s brigade, Richardson, 
and Smith. During the actions which 
ensued at Turkey Bridge, on the New 
Market road (Glendale), and at the 
White Oak Swamp, changes were made 
in this disposition. The result of the 
various actions of the 30th, during which 
our whole line was attacked, was that the 
enemy was everywhere repulsed, except 
in his attack upon McCall’s division, 
which, hard pressed by greatly superior 
numbers. and having lost three of its 
general officers, broke and lost most of 
its artillery. The gallant conduct of their 
comrades near by, especially Hooker’s 
division, retrieved that mishap, and ren- 
dered it impossible for the enemy to reap 
any advantages from it. 

‘‘By this time the last of the trains 
had reached Haxall’s Landing, and 
during the night the troops fell back to 
the vicinity of that place, all arriving in 
safety and unmolested at an early hour 
of the morning. They were promptly 
placed in position to offer battle to the 
enemy should he again attack the left of 
the line, resting on the admirable position 
of Malvern Hill, with a brigade in the 
low ground to the left, watching the road 
to Richmond, the line then following a 
line of heights nearly parallel to the 
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river, and bending back through the 
woods nearly to the James river on our 
right. On our left we relied upon the 
natural advantages of the position ; on 
the right, where the natural strength was 
less, some little cutting of timber was 
done, and the roads blocked. Although 
our foree was small for so extensive a 
position, it was necessary to hold it at 
any cost. When the battle commenced 
in the afternoon, I saw that in the faces 
and bearing of the men which satisfied 
me we were sure of victory. The attack 
was made upon our left and centre, and 
the brunt of it was borne by Porter’s 
corps (including Hunt’s reserve artillery 
and Tyler’s heavy guns) and Couch’s 
division, reinforced by the brigades of 
Sickles and Meagher. It was desperate, 
brave, and determined, but so destruc- 
tive was the fire of our numerous artil- 
lery, so heroic the conduct of our infan- 
try, and so admirable the dispositions of 
Porter, that no troops could have carried 
the position. Late in the evening the 
enemy fell back, thoroughly beaten, with 
dreadful slaughter. So completely was 
he crushed, and so great were his losses, 
that he has not since ventured to attack 
us. 
“Previous to the battle of Malvern I 
had fully consulted with Commodore 
Rodgers, and with him made a hasty re- 
connoissance of the positions of the river. 
The difficulty of passing our transports 
above City Point was so great that I de- 
termined to fall back upon the position 
now occupied by the army—a position, 
too, much less extensive than that of 
Malvern, and, therefore, permitting me 
to give the men the rest they so much 
needed. Accordingly the army fell back 
during the night of the Ist and 2d of 
July, reaching the place at an early 
hour on the 2d. On the 3d, the troops 
were placed essentially in their present 
positions at Harrison’s Landing. 

“To the calm judgment of history and 
the future, I leave the task of pro- 
nouncing upon this movement, confident 
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that its verdict will be that no such diffi- 
cult movement was ever more success- 
fully executed ; that no army ever fought 
more repeatedly, heroically and success- 
fully against such great odds ; that no 
men of any race displayed greater dis- 
cipline, endurance, patience, and cheer- 
fulness under such hardships. My mind 
cannot coin expression of thanks and ad- 
miration warm enough, or intense enough, 
to do justice to my feelings toward the 
army Iam so proud to command. To 
my countrymen I commit them, con- 
vinced they will ever honor every brave 
man who served during those seven his- 
toric days with the army of the Potomac. 
Upon whatever field it may hereafter 
be called upon to act, I ask that it may 
never lose its name, but may ever be 
known as the army of the Potomac—a 
name which it has never or ever will 
diserace.’”* 

Such is the account of General Mc- 
Clellan of the tangled web of battles from 
which, baffling the plans of the enemy 
laid for the capture or destruction of the 
whole, the army of the Potomac emerged 
in safety, though not without heavy 
losses, on the banks of the James. 
Judged by itself, the retreat, a succes- 
sion of well-fought battles, was one of the 
most heroic in history ; it is only in its 
connection with a campaign which fairly 
promised, at its outset, the capture of 
Richmond, that a sense of disappoint- 
ment momentarily dulls the achieve- 
ments of the valiant divisions, which, in 
‘the midst of harassing and continuous 
labors, fought the Seven Days’ Battles. 
To do justice to the heroic incidents of 
that prolonged struggle would require 
volumes. ‘To exhaust its annals of hard- 
ship and suffering continued through that 
long unintermitted contest with the ene- 
my—tor every day from the beginning 
had its petty skirmishes, swelling the 
enormous aggregate of death and disas- 





*General McClellan to Adjutant-General Thomas, 
Neadquarters Army of the Potomac, Camp at Berkely, 
Va., July 15, 1862. 











ter; fully to recount the labors of the 
severer struggle with nature and the ele- 
ments, as the toil-worn, sickening, fast- 
dying regiments, sought to secure an un- 
certain footing, laying roads of corduroy 
in the swamps, bridging the treacher- 
ous Chickahominy at places numerous 
enough for the full codperation, or safe 
withdrawal of the great army; and when 
all this was done, engaging in an unequal 
contest with the foe; overpowered by 
superior numbers, with no hope of vic- 
tory; fighting by day to retreat by night 
along a line of seventeen miles through 
the perilous region of the White Oak 
Swamp, an exultant enemy on their rear 
and on their flank—fully to present the 
details of languishing illness and gory 
death would drive the reader from the 
page in horror. The population of a 
city was swept away—prisoners, the 
dying, the dead—the sick and wounded 
abandoned, of necessity, to the tender 
mercies of the foe, an enormous amount 
of property destroyed in the week of 
this lamentable retreat, which, yet, was 
rejoiced over by the army as a deliver- 
ance from greater immediate perils. The 
official report of General McClellan sums 
up agrand total of 15,224 killed, wound- 
ed and missing in these Seven Days’ 
Battles. Of this aggregate, Sumner’s 
corps lost 176 killed, 1,088 wounded, 
848 missing ; Heintzelman’s 189 killed, 
1,051 wounded, 883 missing; Keyes’, 
69 killed, 507 wounded, 201 nissing ; 
Porter’s 873 killed, 3,700 wounded. 
2,779 missing; Franklin’s, 245 killed, 
1,313 wounded, 1,179 missing ; Stone- 
man’s cavalry, 19 killed, 60 wounded, 
97 missing ; the engineers, 2 wounded 
and 21 missing. The only general offi- 
cers lost in these engagements were Gen- 
eral Reynolds, who was captured at 
Gaines’ Mill, General McCall, who was 
taken while reconnoitering after the con- 
flict at New Market, and General Meade, 
who was wounded on the retreat. Gen- 


eral Reynolds, a graduate of West Point, 
and distinguished officer in the regular 
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service, will be remembered for the ex- 
cellent disposition of his force, and his 
repulse of Lee, the previous autumn, at 
Cheat Mountain, in Western Virginia. * 
General McCall, also a native of “Penn- 
sylvania, ia West Point officer, well 
known for his services in the Florida 
war, and in Mexico, had resigned his 
commission in 1853, and at the breaking 
out of the rebellion was living in retire- 
ment. ‘Called by Governor Curtin to 
organize a reserve corps in his native 
State, he had entered resolutely upon 
the undertaking, and on the completion 
of his work, had served with his com- 
mand on the Potomac, with the rank of 
brigadier-general. He was in command 
at the battle of Dranesville, in December, 
1861.+ Energetic, and impatient of ac- 
tion, his temporary confinement at Rich- 
mond asa prisoner of war was sufficiently 
onerous. (General Meade was an en- 
gineer officer of: reputation in the regular 
army, had served on the Potomac as 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and like 
his associate, just named, was attached 
to the Pennsylvania Reserves. 

By far the heaviest portion of the 
Union losses, it will be noticed, was sus- 
tained by General Porter’s corps, a sad 
record of the severe battle of Gaines’ 
“Mill, fought by less than 30,000 men, 
with from two to three times their num- 
ber. McCall’s division, on the left wing, 
attacked in force, was broken, and suf- 
fered heavily. A number of cannon 
were abandoned in the retreat. The 
sacrifice of life was great; but, in the 
opinion of General McClellan, saved the 
remainder of his forces. The enemy was 
prevented from getting on the flank and 
rear, and time was gained to withdraw 
the army ani its material. When the 
army finally reached Harrison’s bar, 
what with actual losses, leaves of absence, 
and other sources of weakness, General 
McClellan estimated the number of men 
“with their colors’ 





at not more than | 
50,000, less than half of the number of | 





* Ante Vol. L, p. 567. 
14] 


+ Ante pp. 185--6. 


the army a fortnight before, less than a 
third of all the troops which from the 
beginning of the campaign had been sent 
to the Peninsula.* Of the enemy’s losses 
we have no authentic returns ; but, ad- 
mitted to be severe, with the exception 
of prisoners, they were probably at least 
as heavy as those of the other side. 
The stubborn resistance which they 
everywhere encountered vindicated the 
courage and discipline, the deservedly 
high reputation of the Union army. 
Their columns, from the outset at Beaver 
Dam and Gaines’ Mill, suffered fearfully 
from the numerous artillery, a main fea- 
ture in McClellan’s army organization. 
An intelligent observer from the North, 
who was in Richmond at this time, Mr. 
W.H. Hurlbert, states, in a review of 
these affairs, that ‘on their own side, the 
most candid, and best-informed Confed- 
erates admitted a total loss in killed, 
wounded and missing, of about 16,000 
men.”+ At the closing engagement at 
Malvern Hill, the Confederate columns 
under General Magruder were sent in 
reckless desperation, in vain attempts to 
withstand the storm of fire unceasingly 
poured upon them from the batteries 
which had been drawn through the 
swamps with incredible labor, and plant- 
ed on so advantageous a position, sup- 
ported, moreover, by the codperating 
heavy fire of the gunboats on the James 
river. Malvern Hill was, indeed, a sad 
finale to the efforts of the Confederates 
for the capture of the Federal host, which 
might have appeared to them at one time 
fairly within their grasp. They had not 
only utterly failed to accomplish that, 
but they had given the enemy the best 
possible—the only opportunity—to in- 
flict upon them a heavy loss at parting. 
It would seem that neither side, in this 
great struggle, was to gain any decided 
advantage to shorten the war. Rich- 
mond was, angen, saved from bape 


% Oot. of the War Committee of binareee 
Appendix to translation of Prince de J oinville’s 
“Army of the Potomac,” etc, 
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but many and fearful conflicts awaited 
the Confederate army. 

The Prince de Joinville, a witness of 
this fearful struggle, pays a glowing 
tribute to the event which crowned the 
work. ‘‘ Porter,” says he, ‘‘ occupied a 
superb position at a place called Turkey 
Bend by some persons, and Malvern 
Hill by others. This position was a lofty 
open plateau sloping gradually down to 
the roads by which the enemy must de- 
bouch. The left rested upon the river, 
where lay the Galena, the Monitor, and 
the flotilla of gunboats. The Federal 
army, then, had nothing to fear from this 
side, and had, consequently, only one 
flank to protect, which was easily done 
with abattis and field works. On the 
evening of the 30th all the divisions of 
the army were united in this strong po- 
sition, and here the whole train, includ- 
ing the siege guns, was sheltered. The 
ariny was in communication with _ its 
transports and supplies. The grand and 
daring movement by which it had es- 
caped a serious danger, and changed an 
untenable base of operations for one 
more safe and sure, had been accom- 
plished ; but, after so prolonged an effort, 
the troops were worn out; for five days 
they had been incessantly marching and 
fighting. The heat had added to their 
excessive fatigue; many men had been 
sun-struck ; others quitted the ranks and 
fell into the lamentable -procession of 
sick and wounded which followed the 
army as well as it could, and as fast as 
it could. Doubtless, during this difficult 
retreat, there had been moments of con- 
fusion and disorder, but of what army in 
like circumstances would not this have 
been true? This one fact remained un- 


assailable ; that, attacked in the midst. 


of a difficult and hostile country by twice 
its own force, the army of the Potomac 
had succeeded in gaining a position in 


which it was out of danger, and from. 
Which, had it been properly reinforced, 
had the concentration of the enemy’s 
forces been met by a like concentration, 


it might have rapidly resumed the offen- 
sive. As we have said, each of its ne- 
cessarily scattered sections had for five 
days been called upon to resist the most 
furious assaults, and had done so with 
vigor. Now that. it was assembled as a 
whole upon Malvern Hill, the Confederate 
army, also reunited, might possibly make 
a last effort against it. So, in the night 
of the 30th of June and 1st of July, Mc- 
Clellan prepared himself for this eventu- 
ality. He put his whole artillery, at 
least three hundred guns, into battery 
along the heights, arranging them in such 
wise that their fire should not interfere 
with the defence by the infantry of the 
sort of glacis up which the enemy would 
be obliged to advance to the attack. 
The artillery was to be reinforced by the 
100-pounders of the gunboats, which 
were ordered to flank the position. It 
| was mere madness to rush upon such ob- 
'stacles ; but the Confederates attempted 
it. Again and again during the day of 
the Ist of-July they undertook to carry 
Malvern Hill, but without the slightest 
chance of success. The whole day for 
them was an idle butchery. Their loss 
was very heavy; that of the Federals 
insignificant. This suecess was due to 
| two causes. First, to the fortunate fore- 
sight of the general, who, in spite of nu- 
merous natural obstacles to the passage 
of artillery, had spared nothing to bring 
his on, and next, to the firmness of his 
| troops, Men do not make such a cam- 
_paign, and go through such experience 
as they had endured, without coming out 
more or less formed to war. If their 
primitive organization had been better, 
' the survivors of this rude campaign I do 
hot fear to assert, might be regarded as 
the equals of the best soldiers in the 
world.” 

Reviewing the ircidents of this retreat, 
| We find it to have been skillfully planned 
by General McClellan, and carried out, 
taking all the circumstances into account, 
With extraordinary ability and success 
_ by the leading officers entrusted with its 











AFFAIR AT WHITE HOUSE. 


execution. An army so encumbered 
probably never extricated itself with bet- 
ter fortune, or with less profit to the en- 
emy, from so disastrous a situation. The 
transfer of stores and materials of war 
from the stations on the railway and at 
York river, to the James, and the pas- 
sage of the trains with the heavy artil- 
lery through White Oak Swamp, were 
admirably accomplished, exhibiting a 
rare tact and administrative ability in 
the officers, with a ready codperation on 
the part of the men. General McClellan, 
as we have seen, while expecting to try 
the fortune of war in a general engage- 
ment with the army of Richmond, had 
already determined to change his base 
of operations from the York river to the 
James. It was, doubtless, the calculation 
of the enemy, when Jackson had return- 
ed from the Shenandoah, and Stuart had 
proved the practicability of the scheme, 
by suddenly throwing a sufficient force 
on the flank of the Union army, to inter- 


cept and capture their vast stores of sup- 
plies at the stations on the railway, and 
at White House, where the provisions 
and merchandise of a great city were 


gathered. 
entertained, 
pointed. 
As early as Tuesday the 24th, in ac- 
cordance with the orders of General Mc- 
Clellan, army transports on the York 
and Pamunkey rivers were leaving for 
James river, where, it will be remem- 
bered, the Union gunboats had posses- 
sion up to Fort Darling, in the vicinity 
of Richmond. No new supplies were 
landed at White House, and the iinmense 
stores at Dispatch station, eleven miles 
in advance on the railway, were being 
steadily reduced. Ammunition only was 
sent forward. No civilians were allowed 
— to go to the front. On Wednesday, Gen- 
eral Casey arrived from Headquarters to 
take command of the small force, about 
six hundred men, at White House, and 
assist Colonel Ingalls in their removal. 
As a precautionary measure of defence, 


In this expectation, if it was 
the rebels were  disap- 
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the trees ahout White House and its 
vicinity were cut down to entangle the 
enemy should they advance, and afford 
free play to the gunboats which were 
stationed at the landing ready for action. 
Preparations were also made to fire the 
stores accumulated on the shore should 
they be suddenly attacked. There was 
great bustle and activity in preparations 
for departure among the seven hundred 
vessels of all descriptions gathered in 
the Pamunkey. Reports and rumors - 
meanwhile were arriving of the threat- 
ened movements of the enemy on the 
right, and the actual conflicts going on at 
Beaver Dam and Gaines’ Mill; wounded 
men were brought down, and their wants 
supplied. The first dispatches from the 
battle fields on the Chickahominy were 
favorable—not unmingled with anxious 
instructions from the commander-in- 
chief. On Friday, when the army before 
Richmond was withdrawing its trains for 
the retreat, the evacuation of the military 
post at White House was in full progress. 
There was panic, and no little confusion, 
among sutlers, and the contrabands who 
eagerly sought a refuge on the freight 
boats and transports. . General Stone- 
man, cut off from the main army by the 
movements of the enemy on the right, 
meanwhile, arrived with his cavalry in 
the vicinity, prepared to protect the final 
retreat. Saturday, the 28th, saw the 
last of the occupation of the station on 
the Pamunkey for that campaign. The 
cars sent out on the railway in the fore- 
noon, were turned back from Dispatch 
station in consequence of reports of the 
approach of the enemy, and in the after- 
noon the report was confirmed by a sig- 
nificant piece of Billingsgate, an insulting 
message brought over the telegraph line. 
At evening a body of rebels made their 
appearance, to be greeted by the smoke 
of the burning refuse, and scanty remains 
of the Union camps, and the fire of the 
gunboats, which swept the desolated 
plain. 

In the midst of the wreck and ruin, the 
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White House itself, the building which 


had given name to the locality, and the | 


occupation of which had occasioned no 
inconsiderable discussion, was, with the 
rest, committed to the flames. A popu- 
lar notion had prevailed that this edifice 
had been occupied by General Washing- 
ton for a time after his marriage, and a 
certain romantic and patriotic association 
was thus connected with it. It was, 
however, an earlier house on the same 
site, owned. by Mrs. Custis, which was 
entitled to this distinction, the present 
White House being of recent erection. 
It was a small and commonplace wooden 
structure, surrounded by a field shaded 
by locust trees, on the banks of the Pa- 
munkey. The ownership of the property 
still remaining in the Custis family, it 
was now held by the wife of the rebel 
General Lee, the heir of the late G. W. 
P. Custis, the grandson of Mrs. Washing- 
ton, and had been of late occupied by a 
son of General Lee, also in the Confed- 
erate army. On the arrival of the Union 
troops, 
punctilious regard for private property 
which was chivalrously observed in the 
advance of the army of the Potomac, 
ordered that the house and yard should 
not be occupied by his men. ‘I have 
taken,” he wrote ‘‘every precaution to 
secure from injury this house where 
Washington passed the first portion of 
his married life. I neither occupy it 
myself, nor permit others to occupy it or 
the grounds in immediate vicinity.” So 
far as the memory of Washington was 
concerned, there was nothing to be said 
against this special act. of protection ; 
but, as the property of a rebel in arms, 
there was some dissatisfaction with the 
order of the general, who, especially 
when it was bruited about that the ac- 
commodation was wanted for hospital 
purposes, was held to account in the 
newspapers for overscrupulous tender- 
ness to the property of rebels. The sub- 
ject even engaged the attention of Con- 
gress, and a resolution was passed in the 


General McClellan, with the | 





House of Representatives calling for in- 


formation on the subject. This brought 
out a correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of War and General McClellan, in 
which the latter stated the motive that 
had dictated his order, and showed that 
the place was really of less value for hos- 
pital purposes than had been represent- 
ed. It was finally, however, at the re- 
quest of Secretary Stanton, turned over 
to this use, and at the time of the evac- 
uation was occupied as the private quar- 
ters of those beneficent attendants upon 
human misery in many lands, the Roman 
Catholic Sisters of Charity.* 

More cheering news from the army of 
the Potomac for the celebration of the 
4th of July, might have been desired 
than the broken details of the Seven 
Days’ Battles, which were that day 
spread over the northern newspapers, 
with those sad inventories of killed and 
wounded, long bulletins of death in solid 
columns of closely printed small type, 
with which the country was so sadly 
familiar. Disappointment throughout the 
North and West, undoubtedly, chilled 
the accustomed fervor of the hour, as the 
nation, roused by the call of the Presi- 
dent for a new army of 300,000 men, 
seriously looked into the future. Yet 
there was no great depression. The 
country, inured to the struggle, and cou- 
fident of the final result, was learning to 
accept good and evil fortune with equan- 
imity. 

On the banks of the James, General 
McClellan embraced the occasion of the 
national anniversary to address to his 
troops now beginning to recover their 
shattered strength in their secure en- 
campment at Harrison’s Landing, with 
words of encouragement and promise ; 
speaking for the whole land when he as- 
sured his followers of a final triumph :— 
‘‘Soldiers of the army of the Potomac! 








* Letter of Mr. B, J. Lossing to the New York Euening 


| Post, July 2, 1862. Correspondence of Secretary Stanton 
| and General McClellan, submitted to Congress, July 9, 
62. 
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Your achievements of the last ten days 
have illustrated the valor and endurance 
of the American soldier, attacked by su- 
perior forces, and without hope of rein- 
forcements.- You have succeeded in 
changing your base of operations by a 
flank movement, always regarded as the 
most hazardous of military experiments. 
You have saved all -your material, all 


your trains, and all your guns, except a | 


few lost in battle, taking, in return, guns 





and colors from the enemy. Upon your. 
march you have been assailed day after | 
day with desperate fury by men of the 


same race and nation skillfully massed 
and led. Under every disadvantage of 
number, and, necessarily, of position also, 
you have in every conflict beaten back 
your foes with enormous - slaughter. 
Your conduct ranks you among the cele- 
brated armies of history. No one will 
now question that each of you may 
always with pride say: ‘I belong to the 
army of the Potomac.’ You have reach- 
ed the new base complete in organiza- 
tion and unimpaired in spirit. The en- 
emy may at any time attack you. We 
are prepared to meet them. I have per- 
sonally established your lines. Let them 
come, and we will convert their repulse 
into a final defeat. Your government is 
strengthening you with the resources of 
a great people. On this, your nation’s 
birthday, we declare to our foes, who are 
rebels against the best interests of man- 
kind, that this army shall enter the cap- 
ital of the so-called Confederacy ; that 
our National Constitution shall prevail ; 
and that the Union, which can alone in- 
sure internal peace and external security 
to each State, ‘must and shall be pre- 
served,’ cost what it may, in time, trea- 
sure, and blood.” 

Nor should we forget the parallel ad- 
dress of President Davis at Richmond, 
in which he also promised his army the 





reward of their long toils in coveted inde- 
pendence: “To the army in Eastern 
Virginia—Soldiers : I congratulate you 
on the series of brilliant victories which, 
under the favor of Divine Providence, 
you have lately won, and, as the Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States, do heart- 
ily tender to you the thanks of the coun- 
try, whose just cause you have so skill- 
fully and heroically served. Ten days 
ago, an invading army vastly superior 
to you in numbers, and in the material 
of war, closely beleaguered your capital, 
and vauntingly proclaimed its speedy 
conquest ; you marched to attack the 
enemy in his entrenchments ; with well- 
directed movements and death-defying 
valor you charged upon him in his posi- 
tions, drove him from field to field over 
a distance of more than thirty-five miles, 
and, despite his reinforcements, compel- 
led him to seek shelter under the cover 
of his gunboats, where he now lies, cow- 
ering before the army he so lately de- 
rided and threatened with entire subju- 
gation. The fortitude with which you 
have borne toil and privation, the gal- 
lantry with which you have entered in 
each successive battle, must have been 
witnessed to be fully appreciated ; but a 
grateful people will not fail to recognize 
you, and to bear you in loved remem- 
brance. Well may it be said of you, 
that you have ‘done enough for glory; 
but duty to a suffering country, and to 
the cause of constitutional liberty, claims 
from you a yet further effort. Let it be 
your pride to relax in nothing which can 
promote your’ future efficiency ; your 
one grand object being to. drive the in- 
vader from your soil, and carrying your 
standards beyond the outer bounds of 
the Confederacy, to wring from an un- 
scrupulous foe the recognition of your 
birthright, community, independence.” 











Iv a previous chapter® we chronicled 
the important communications made at 
the opening of the session by the Presi- 
dent and heads of departments, repre- 
senting the political, military, and finan- 
cial condition of the country at the close 
of the year 1861. It was the turning 
point in the history of the war, when it 
was to be decided whether the nation, 
disappointed of its hopes of a speedy 
suppression of the rebellion, would gird 
itself, at whatever sacrifices it might cost, 
for a mighty and portentous struggle in 
the future in maintaining against half a 
continent in arms the cause of the Union, 
with all that it involves of moral and 
material well-being. The answer to this 
question was given in the affirmative. 
Of the necessity which led to it, of the 
method by which the problem was solved 
there can be no more instructive com- 
mentary than the debates of the second 
session of the 37th Congress. For nearly 
eight months in the Senate and the House, 
the war, in one or other of its aspects, 
was the main subject of discussion ; how 
best to carry it on ; the patriotic demands 
of the time upon public men; the new 
exigencies of statesmanship; the new 
demands upon generals in the field ; the 
new relations of slavery to the govern- 
ment :—these and other topics were con- 
tinually debated; what could not be 
learned within doors, from argument, 
was taught by rapid experience in the 
great march of events in the field. When 
the Congress met there was considerable 
uncertainty on many important points ; 
when it adjourned they were practically 
determined by its legislation. A glance 


at its debates, a few minutes spent in the 
* Chapter L., ante pages 186-200, 
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perusal of its two hundred “Public 
Acts,” will show the rapid progress the 
nation was making at this time in the 
formation of opinions, strengthened, on 
the instant, into resolutions, and corrob- 
orated by the performance of serious and 
onerous duties. 

The sensitiveness of both houses 
was shown in the consideration, on 
several occasions, of the alleged dis- 
loyal acts or expressions of members. 
In the preceding extra session, it will be 
remembered, the expulsion of Mason, 
Hunter, and other absentee senators in 
open rebellion against the nation, had not 
passed without serious debate. An un- 
willingness was shown to wound the 
reputation of men compelled, perhaps, by 
State necessity, to take part against the 
government to which they had pledged 
allegiance.* There was less hesitation 
of this kind now. One of the earliest 
acts of the Senate, on the 4th of Decem- 
ber, was to expel the “traitor,” as he 
was branded in the resolution, John C. 
Breckinridge, who, after the expiration 
of his term as Vice President, had been 
elected to that body, and occupied his 
seat in the previous session. The pre- 
amble stated that ‘he had joined the 
enemies of his country, and is now in 
arms against the government he had 
sworn to support.” He had sent no re- 
signation to the Senate, but in an ad- 
dress “to the people of Kentucky” in 
October, dated at Bowling Green, had, 
as he expressed it, ‘returned his trust 
into their hands,” with the declaration 
that he “exchanged with proud satisfac- 
tion, a term of six years in the United 
States Senate for the musket of a sol- 


* Ante Vol. I, pp. 498-9. 












BRIGHT OF INDIANA CALLED TO ACCOUNT IN THE SENATE. 


dier.” In other words, the late Vice 
President of the United States had open- 
ly joined the Confederacy, and been ap- 
pointed a general in the rebel service. 
In like manner, the two senators from 
Missouri, Waldo P. Johnson, and Trus- 
ten Polk, having publicly taken part 
with the secession cause, and gone over 
to the enemy, were,-on the 10th of Jan- 
uary, also expelled. These men were 
open in their support of the rebellion. 
There were other cases brought forward 
of more nicety, in the effort to purge the 
Senate of disaffection. One, in particu- 
lar, elicited no little discussion, and by 
the action which was taken became an 
important precedent. 

On the 16th of December, the atten- 
tion of the Senate was called, by Mr. 
Wilkinson (Republican), from Minnesota, 
to the fact that one of the members, 
Jesse D. Bright, of Indiana, had, on the 
lst of March previous written a letter, 
addressed “‘ To his Excellency, Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate 
States,” introducing a certain Mr. Thos. 
D. Lincoln, as having an improvement in 
firearms. The letter had fallen into the 
hands of the government on the arrest of 
Mr. Lincoln in Ohio for treasonable com- 
munication with the enemy. It was set 
forth that such a letter was evidence of 
disloyalty, and it was moved that the 
writer be expelled. The resolution was 
met by a few remarks from Mr. Bright 
justifying and taking the responsibility 
of the act, in which he presented a letter 
which he had written, explanatory of the 
other, toa Mr. Fitch (Sept. 7, 1861), in 
-which he remarked that he was opposed 
to the Abolitionists, but had always been 
for the preservation and integrity of the 
Union ; moreover, that he was opposed 
to the coercive policy of the government. 
The resolution was then referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. Mr. Bright, a na- 


tive of New York, had lived in Kentucky. 


and afterwards removed to Indiana, 
where he was chosen Lieutenant-Gover- 


| to the United States Senate. 
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An able 
member of his party, he was an ultra 
pro-slavery Democrat in his polities, and 
had supported Breckinridge in the recent 
presidential election. 

On the 13th of January, 1862, Mr. 
Cowan (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, report- 
edon behalf of the Committeee that the 
facts were not sufficient, and that the 
resolution do not pass. It was then 
made a special order for debate. The 
subject was taken up on the 20th. Wil- 
kinson, in a few words, denounced the 
act as treason, and Bright as a sympa- 
thizer with the enemy. The Fitch letter, 
he said, only made the matter worse. 
Bayard, of Delaware, spoke in an apolo- 
getic way, going out of the record to as- 
sert ‘‘He did not believe that the war 
would effect the restoration of the Union.” 
Morrill (Rep.), of Maine, contended that 
at the time the letter was written, we 
were actually in a state of civil war, in 
whien he was sustained by. Trumbull 
(Rep.), of Illinois, and opposed by 
Pearce (Am.), of Maryland. The debate 
was resumed the next day by Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, who urged the expulsion. 
Lane, of Indiana, also spoke in favor of 
the measure. Bright sought to defend 
himself. He reminded the Senate that 
he had been twenty-seven years in the 
public service of Indiana, and seventeen 
years in his present seat, and had done 
nothing inconsistent with his position as 
a Senator. Lincoln was an old friend to 
whom he was under obligations, he had 
given him the letter when he did not 
dream of war, and when arms were being 
sent to the South. Fessenden, of Maine, 
asked the pertinent question, why, if he 
thought there should be no war, what 
occasion he had to suppose Davis wanted 
an improvement in firearms. Davis, of 
Kentucky, the successor of the expelled 
Breckenridge, on the 22d made a stirring 
appeal for the expulsion, breaking off, 
however, on resuming the discussion the 
next day, into a defence of Kentuckian 


nor, and whence he had thrice been sent | slavery, and a deprecation of interfering 
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with the institution in the conduct of the 
war, to which Harlan, of Iowa, firmly 
replied. Harris, of New York, on the 
24th pronounced his opinion that it would 
be establishing a dangerous precedent to 
insist on the expulsion ; he thought that 
there was a want of sufficient evidence 
of the treasonable offence charged. Ten 
Hyck (Rep.), of New Jersey, for a similar 
reason, would vote against the measure. 
Clark (Rep.), of New Hampshire, in an 
indignant speech, was resolute for con- 
demnation. ‘‘ We owe it,” said he, ‘ to the 
country,” and with a pertinent allusion to 
the battle of Somerset, in Kentucky, the 
details of which were just received, 
brought home by the reflection that the 
fallen victors were from Bright’s own 
State, “‘ we owe it, above all, to the pa- 
triotic State of Indiana. Even now the 
telegraph flashes the news that her 10th 
regiment has been nearly decimated. 
Her sons lie dead upon the ground, slain 
in defence of their country ; and shall 
we retain here a senator who would aid 
to furnish the rebellion with arms that 
are to kill and destroy her own citizens ?” 
Of the fact of war at the time the ob- 
noxious letter was written, he said, 
“The lst day of March, 1861, was an 
eventful day. On that day the Secre- 
tary of War struck the name of General 
Twiggs, who had surrendered the army 
in Texas, from the roll of the army. On 
that same day the gallant Anderson 
wrote that he could not hold out much 
longer, and on that same day the senator 
from Indiana wrote a letter to Jeff: Davis 
telling him that Mr. Lincoln had an im- 
portant improvement in firearms to 
sell!” 


The debate was resumed the next, 


week—the topic apparently affording a 
welcome stimulant for leisurely senatorial 
oratory, when no business of more im- 
portance was on hand. Mr. Latham 
(Dem.), of California, contended that pub- 
lic opinion of March, 1861, was very dif- 
ferent from the public opinion of Jan- 
uary, 1862, and that the senator was 


“The 





not to be judged now for what he did 
then—an illogical argument, based on a 
true enough statement of facts. He cited 
the war speeches in the Senate, of Wig- 
fall and Toombs, previous to their retire- 
ment, and the patient manner in which 
they were borne by their fellow mem- 
bers. Nobody, he said, believed in war 
at the date of Mr. Bright’s alleged of- 
fence. If he was to be condemned other 
senators were guilty for not arresting the 
seceding traitors of their body. Mr. 
Saulsbury, of Delaware, also a democrat, 
talked of proscription and persecution, 
and violently assailed the administration. 
senator from Massachusetts” 
(Sumner), he said, ‘“‘ had assailed the sen- 
ator from Indiana, and the names of Cat- 
iline and Arnold seemed less hateful now 
because they had received his (Sumner’s) 
censure, and their future fame would 
shine more brightly because they had 
not received his praise.” The Repub- 
licans, Howe, of Wisconsin, and Wilmot, 
of Pennsylvania, thought that if the par- 
ticular offence was not treason, there was 
evidence of disloyalty, and that the Sen- 
ate should be purged of all taint of it, a 
sentiment powerfully enforced the next 
day (31st) by Johnson, of Tennessee, who 
maintained the right and duty of the 
Senate to decide upon the fitness of its 
own members for their office. He dwelt 
upon Mr. Bright's assertion in the letter 
to Fitch, of his opposition to the whole 
policy of coercion. “If the Senate,” 
was the language of the indignant John- 
son, ‘‘ had not moral, physical, and polit- 
ical courage enough to expel those who 
are unsafe depositaries of the public trust 
and power, then they were not fit to re- 
main there themselves. He did not say 
these things in any spirit of unkindness, 
but for the sake of constitutional liberty, 
and for the sake of his own wife and 
children. By the failure of the govern- 
ment to enforce the laws, his wife and 
children had been turned into the street, 
and his house made into a barrack. He 
had two sons-in-law—one was in prison, 
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and the other was in the mountains, to 
evade the tyranny of the hell-born, and 
hell-hound spirit of disunion.” This was 
the decisive speech of the debate. Still 
the vote was deferred. 

On the resumption of the question a 
few days after, Browning (Rep.), of Illi- 
nois, pronounced the letter ‘‘ moral trea- 
son,” for which the senator should be ex- 
pelled. Dixon (Rep.), of Connecticut, in 
reply to Senator Harris’ position of 
“treason or nothing” pointed out the in- 
vaded provisions of the Constitution, by 
the Davis government, independently of 
a state of war, which had been sanctioned 
by the Bright letter. Doolittle, of Wis- 
consin (Republican), could not but con- 
sider it calculated ‘to give aid and com- 
fort to the rebels,” and would vote ac- 
cordingly. Sumner, in a second speech, 
reviewed the defensive arguments and 
apologies which had been offered. ‘‘The 
guilt of the senator,” said he, “ in offering 
arms was complete. Call it treason or 
disloyalty ; in vain you surround him 
with technical defences of the judicial 
tribunal. For the sake of the Senate he 
must be deprived of his place. The case 
is plain, and has taken too much time to 
consider it.” In the course of his re- 
marks he alluded to Senator Davis’ 
‘practical exaltation of slavery above 
the Constitution.” This was now denied 
by Davis with a significant comment—a 
compliment to the position to which the 
senator, in the whirligig of time, bringing 
about his revenges, had been raised in the 
house. ‘‘The senator shakes his impe- 
rial locks like Jove ; but he was not the 
Jove of the Senate nor of the country.” 
This questioning of Sumner’s position, 
under the circumstances, was something 
of an assertion of it. The nod of Jupiter 
virtually ended the protracted debate. 
The next day, the 5th of February, the 
question was taken up and finally dis- 
posed of. Mr. Bright had the floor fora 
closing speech, in which he expressed his 
desire ‘‘to place himself right on the 
page of history.” He contended that his 
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epistle to Jefferson Davis was a simple 
letter of introduction—‘ only a mere 
courtesy, written when he believed there 
would be no war, which he was not con- 
vinced of till the fall of Sumter, when he 


would not have given the letter. He 
professed his allegiance and attachment 
to the government, which he ‘‘ would not 
exchange for any other on earth.” Ifhe 
were condemned he should attribute the 
sentence to the spirit of party, and “ go 
forth and submit to the people of the 
State of Indiana the question of right or 
wrong in the case.” He avowed his op- 
position to ‘‘the principle of coercion.” 
“I believe,” said he, ‘‘in the language 
of the present Secretary of State, that 
this Federal system is, of all forms of 
government, the most unfitted for this 
labor of coercion. Coercion is war, and 
‘war,’ in the language of the late Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Douglas), ‘is disunion.’ 
After war had arisen, he had sustained 
the government in its efforts to maintain 
the laws within constitutional limits, 
though he still doubted whether the line 
of policy of the last administration, as well 
as the present, was the best with regard 
to affairs at Charleston.” In other words 
his peace policy would have abandoned 
the whole ground to the enemy. Hayv- 
ing concluded his speech, Mr. Bright left 
the Senate Chamber. The vote was then 
taken, when thirty-two members, ex- 
actly the requisite number of two-thirds, 
gave their voices for the expulsion. 
Fourteen voted in the negative. There 
were two democratic votes with the ma- 
jority, and four republicans, beside the 
vote of the senators from Western Vir- 
ginia, with the minority. The Vice 
President having announced the result, 
which was received with cheering from 
the galleries, the Senate adjourned. 

A less successful effort was made in 
opposition to Benjamin Stark, the newly 
elected senator from Oregon, as the suc- 
cessor of Colonel Baker, taking his seat 
on the ground that he had ‘‘ openly de- 
fended the course of the South in se- 
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ceding, had given utterance to sentiments 
totally at war with the institutions and 
preservation of our country,” and other 
charges, of a like character, brought for- 
ward by Mr. Fessenden, of Maine. The 
credentials and papers were, after an im- 
portant debate, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The committee, 
without ‘‘expressing any opinion as to 
the effect of the papers before them upon 
any subsequent proceedings in the case,” 
finding the credentials of the election suf- 
ficient, reported that he was entitled to 
take the oath of office. Mr. Stark was 
thus enabled “ without prejudice to any 
further proceedings” to take his seat, and 
the charges against him were left asa 
fertile subject of discussion to the mem- 
bers. He took his seat on the 27th of 
February, and the next day, on his own 
motion, the investigation of the charges 
was referred to’a select committee ap- 
pointed by the Vice President,—Messrs. 
Clark, of New Hampshire, Howard, of 
Michigan, Wright, of Indiana, Willey, of 
Virginia, Sherman, of Ohio, who report- 
ed, on the 22d of April, that for many 
months prior to the 21st November, 1861, 
Mr. Stark was an ardent advocate of the 
eause of the rebellious States, and that 
after the formation of the Constitution of 
the Confederate States, he openly de- 
elared his admiration for it, and advo- 
cated the absorption of the loyal States 
of the Union into the Southern Confed- 
eracy under that Constitution, as the 
only means of peace, warmly avowing 


his sympathies with the South, and that, 


in fact, the Senator from Oregon was dis- 
loyal to the government of the Union. 
On this report a new resolution of expul- 
sion was introduced, which was finally 
disposed of on the 26th of June, when it 
was rejected by a vote of 21 to 16. 

One of the members from Kentucky, 
Lazarus W. Powell, was sharply arraign- 
ed in a biting resolution—quite a bill of 
indictment—offered by Mr. Wilkinson, 
of Minnesota, on the 20th of February. 
He was charged with having presided 
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over a Southern State Rights conven- 
tion, held at Henderson, Ky., when, 
among other resolutions, it was declared 
‘that the war being now waged by the 
Federal administration against the South- 
ern States is in violation of the Constitu- 
tion and laws, and has already been at- 
tended with such stupendous usurpations, 
as to amaze the world, and endanger 
every safeguard of constitutional liberty,” 
and that ‘‘the recall of the invading ar- 
mies, and the recognition of the separate 
independence of the Confederate States, 
is the true policy to restore peace, and 
preserve the relations of fraternal love 
and amity between the States.” For his 
participation in this convention, held to 
be treasonable, Mr. Powell was called to 
account. The resolution was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, who 
reported on the 12th of March ‘that it 
do not pass.” An attempt was then 
made by Mr. Powell’s colleague, Mr. 
Garrett Davis, to reverse the report. 
The consideration of the subject was 
pressed with some eagerness—the Legis-. 
lature of Kentucky being in session, and 
it being considered important that should 
Mr. Powell be removed the choice of his 
successor should not fall into the hands 
of ‘‘a disloyal and traitorous” governor, 
as Magoffin was characterized by Sena- 
tor Davis. The latter urged the expul- 
sion of his colleague, but—after a short ~ 
debate—the principles of the question 
having been now fully explained in other 
cases, the Senate, on the 14th of March, 
decided against the resolution by a vote 
of 28 to 11. 

Another case is deserving of mention 
for the notoriety subsequently attained 
by its subject. Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham, a Democratic member from Ohio, 
of the old pro-slavery tendencies, was 
overhauled by Hickman (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, in a sharp skirmish in the . 
House of Representatives, on the 19th 
of February. The latter, thinking “ the 
House should be purged of unworthy 


members,” brought up a newspaper par- 
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~ agraph in the Baltimore Clipper, charg- 
ing ‘the notorious Vallandigham” with 
furnishing matter sympathizing with 
‘“ poor bleeding Dixie,” and offering 
“various suggestions how the Yankees 
“might be defeated,” to a journal called 
the South, the office of which had been 
visited by the police. He moved that it 
be referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
to inquire into the truth of the allega- 
tions. This brought Vallandigham to 
his legs with a stout protest against the 
whole proceeding. He denied utterly 
the truth of the paragraph, and loudly 
asseverated his loyalty. There were 
some further remarks, in which Hickman, 
called upon for a specification of certain 
suspicions which he had alluded to, 
evoked, among other things, in support of 
the ‘‘common rumor,” the Ohio mem- 
ber’s July speech in the extra session. 
‘In the distant future,” said he, ‘‘ when 
treason and rebellion shall have received 
their reward, he might look at that speech 
He 


again as a curiosity of the past.” 
also reminded Mr. Vallandigham that on 
the visit of the latter to an Ohio camp in 


Virginia, ‘‘the soldiers knowing him, 
compelled him to leave on the ground 
that he was suspected of disloyalty.” 
The resolution was finally withdrawn by 
its mover, who professed himself satisfied 
with the declarations it had called forth. 
“The gentleman having expressed far 
more loyal sentiments in this discussion 
than at any time since the meeting of 
Congress, I am willing that the fact of 
his protestation should go before the 
country, and that he shall stand as he is 
for the present.” 

The constitution of both Houses was 
largely Republican, about two-thirds of 
the members being devoted to the inter- 
ests of that party. The rump of the old 
Democratic party, and a small interme- 
diate body of ‘‘ Unionists” composed the 
remainder. The Republicans, of course, 
stood by their anti-slavery creed, and as 
the “peculiar institution” was now inex- 
tricably involved with the fortunes of the 





war, every blow struck for the latter 
was a wound inflicted on the other. To 
extinguish slavery, it was fast getting to 
be the opinion of the dominant party, 
would be one of the most effective, if not 
an indispensable means of the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. The government 
was not yet prepared for this; though 
there were probably few thinking men 
who did not hold the opinion that in one 
way or another the two events would be 
associated. In the mean time, the Re- 
publican members of Congress watched 
with a jealous eye every opportunity for 
the promotion of the interest of the slave. 
On the very first day of the session, Mr. 
Trumbull, of Illinois, in the Senate, gave 
notice of his intention to introduce a bill 
‘for the confiscation of the property of 
rebels, and giving freedom to the persons 
they hold in slavery;” while on the same 
day, in the House, Mr. Eliot, of Massa- 
chusetts offered a joint resolution on the 
conduct of the war, in which, while all 
power under the Constitution “to inter- 
fere by ordinary legislation with the in- 
stitutions of the several States” was dis- 
claimed, it was urged that the existing 
war must be conducted according to the 
ordinary usages and rights of military 
service ; that the rights of property and 
civil relations, of necessity, yield to the 
safety of the State, and that, as a neces- 
sary consequence, “ the President of the 
United States, as the commander-in-chief 
of the army, and the officers in command 
under him, have the right to emancipate 
all persons held as slaves in any military 
district in a state of insurrection against 
the national government, and that we 
respectfully advise that such order be 
issued wherever the same will avail to 
weaken the power of the rebels in arms, 
or to strengthen the military power of 
the loyal forces.” Mr. Campbell, and 
Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, also offered 
resolutions looking to the same result, 
the confiscation and emancipation of the 
slaves of rebels, with compensation to 
loyal citizens who might suffer in conse- 
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quence. Mr. Sumner of Massachusetts, 
called for information respecting General 
Halleck’s ‘‘ General Order No. 3,” ex- 
cluding fugitive slaves from his lines in 
Missouri, and the subject was also brought 
forward by Lovejoy, of Illinois, in the 
House, when explanations were offered 
similar to those we have already pre- 
sented.* 

The bill of Senator Trumbull, intro- 
duced on the 5th of December, provided 
for ‘‘ the absolute and complete forfeiture 
forever ‘‘ of every species of property of 
persons in arms against the United States, 
or in any wise aiding or abetting the re- 
bellion ; the forfeiture to be enforced in 
rebellious districts by the military power, 
elsewhere by the courts, and the pro- 
ceeds of the confiscation, subject to the 
just claims of loyal creditors, to be held 
for the benefit of loyal citizens, despoiled 
of their property by the rebellion, and-to 
defray the expenses incurred in its sup- 
pression.” The slaves of rebels were to 
be freed, and it was made the duty of 
the President ‘‘ to provide for the colo- 
nization of such of them as may be willing 
to go, in some tropical country where 
they may have the protection of the gov- 
ernment, and be secured in all the rights 
and privileges of freemen. This was a 
great advance beyond the confiscation 
act of the previous session, the penalties 
of which were confined to property used 
or intended for the purposes of the re- 
bellion, and to the virtual emancipation 
of slaves actually employed in hostile 
service against the United States.+ It 
was far wider in its operation, and more 
summary in its execution. Various other 
bills were proposed and discussed with 
divers amendments, till the subject was 
referred, in May, to a select committee, 
of which Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, 
was chairman. Separate bills of emanci- 
pation and confiscation were passed in 
the House of Representatives, limiting 
the penalties, in the first instance, to cer- 
tain persons more prominently eugaged 

* Ante p. 163, + Ante Vol. L, p.494,. 
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in the rebellion, with an extension to 
others who should be in arms sixty days 
after a proclamation shall have been 
made by the President warning them to 
return to their allegiance. A single bill 
embracing these features, was adopted by - 
the Senate, which, after reference to a 
committee of Conference, was passed by 
both Houses, at the end: of the session, 
in the Senate by a vote of 27 to 13; in 
the House of Representatives by 82 to 
42. It was entitled ‘‘an act to suppress 
insurrection, to punish treason and re- 
bellion, to seize and confiscate the prop- 
erty of rebels, and for other purposes.” 
The first section pronounced the punish- 
ment of treason. Every person adjudged 
guilty of this crime “ shall suffer death, 
and all his slaves, if any, shall be de- 
clared and made free ; or he shall be im- 
prisoned for, not less than five years, 
and fined not less than $10,000, and all 
his slaves, if any, shall be declared and 
made free ; said fine shall be levied and 
collected on any or all of the property, 
real and personal, excluding slaves, of 


‘which the said person so convicted was 


the owner at the time of committing 
the said crime, any sale or conveyance 
to the contrary notwithstanding.” <A 
second section extended the penalties 
of imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing ten years, and of a fine not exceed- 
ing $10,000, with the liberation of his 
slaves, to any person inciting or other- 
wise aiding in rebellion. Persons guilty 
of these offences were to be forever in- - 
capable of holding any office under the 
United States. 

Confiscation was provided for in the 
following sections : ‘That to insure the 
speedy termination of the present rebel- 
lion, it shall be the duty of the Presi- 
dent of the Unite. States to cause the 
seizure of all the estate and property, 
moneys, stocks, credits, and effects of 
the persons hereafter named in this sec- 
tion, and to apply and use the same, 
and the proceeds thereof, for the 
support of the army of the United 
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States, that is to say: First, of any 
person hereafter acting as an officer 
of the army or navy of the rebels 
in arms against the’ government of the 
United States ; secondly, of any person 
hereafter acting as President, Vice 
President, Member of Congress, Judge 
of any court, cabinet officer, foreign 
minister, commissioner, or consul of the 
so-called Confederate States of America, 
thirdly, of any person acting as gov- 
ernor of a State, member of a conven- 
tion or legislature, or judge of any 
court of any of the so-called Confed- 
erate States of America; fourthly, of 
any person, who, having held an office 
of honor, trust or profit in the United 
States, shall hereafter hold an office in 
the so-called Confederate States of 
America ; fifthly, of any person here- 
after holding any office or agency un- 
der the government of the so-called 
Confederate States of America, or un- 
der any of the several States of the 
said Confederacy, or the laws thereof, 
whether such office or agency be na- 
tional, State, or municipal in its name 
or character: Provided, That the per- 
sons thirdly, fourthly, and fifthly above 
described, shall have accepted their ap- 
pointment or election since the date of 
the pretended ordinance of secession of 
the State, or shall have taken an oath 
of allegiance to, or to support the Con- 
stitution of the so-called Confederate 
States; sixthly, of any persons who, 
owning property in any loyal State or 
territory of the United States, or in the 
District of Columbia, shall hereafter as- 
sist and give aid and comfort to such re- 
bellion ; and all sales, transfers, or con- 
veyances of any such property shall be 
null and void; and it shall be a suffi- 
cient bar to any suit brought by such 
person for the possession or the use of 
such property, or any of it, to allege and 
prove that he is one of the persons de- 
scribed in this section. And be it fur- 
ther enacted, That if any person, within 
any State or Territory of the United 
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States, other than those named as afore- 
said, after the passage of this act, being 
engaged in armed rebellion against the 
governinent of the United States, or aid- 
ing or abetting such rebellion, shall not, 
within sixty days after public warning 
and proclamation duly given and made 
by the President of the United States, 
cease to aid, countenance, and abet such 
rebellion, and return to his allegiance to 
the United States, all the estate and 
property, moneys, stocks, and credits of 
such person shall be liable to seizure as 
aforesaid, and it shall be the duty of the 
President to seize and use them as afore- 
said, or the proceeds thereof. And all 
sales, transfers, or conveyances of any 
such property after the expiration of the 
said sixty days from the date of such 
warning and proclamation: shall be null 
and void ; and it shall be a sufficient bar 
to any suit brought by such person for 
the possession or the use of such proper- 
ty, or any of it, to allege and prove that 
he is one of the persons described in this 
section. And be it further enacted, That 
to secure the condemnation and sale of 
any such property after the same shall 
have been seized, so that it may be made 
available for the purposes aforesaid, pro- 
ceedings 72 rem shall be instituted in the 
name of the United States in any District 
Court thereof, or in any Territorial 
Court, or in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, with- 
in which the property above described 
or any part thereof, may be found, or in- 
to which the same, if movable, may first 
be brought, which proceedings shall con- 
form as nearly as may be to proceedings 
in admiralty or revenue cases, and if said 
property, whether real or personal, shall 
be found to have belonged to a person 
engaged in rebellion, or who has given 
aid or comfort thereto, the same shall be 
condemned as enemies’ property, and be- 
come the property of the United States, 
and may be disposed of as the Court 
shall decree, and the proceeds thereof 
paid into the treasury of the United 
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States for the purposes aforesaid. And 
be it further enacted, That the several 
courts aforesaid shall have power to 
make such orders, establish such forms 
of decree and sale, and direct such deeds 
and conveyances to be executed and de- 
livered by the marshals thereof, where 
real estate shall be the subject of sale, as 
shall fitly and efficiently effect the pur- 
poses of this act, and vest in the pur- 
chasers of such property good and valid 
titles thereto.” 

Several sections were devoted to the 
emancipation and treatment of slaves. 
By the first it was provided, ‘That all 
slaves of persons who shall hereafter be 
engaged in rebellion against the govern- 
ment of the United States, or who shall 
in any way give aid or comfort thereto, 
escaping from such persons, and taking 
refuge within the lines of the army ; and 
all slaves captured from such persons, 
or deserted by them and coming under 
the control of the government of the 
United States; and all slaves of such 
persons found or being within any place 
occupied by rebel forces, and afterward 
occupied by the forces of the United 
States, shall be deemed captives of war, 
and shall be forever free of their servi- 
tude, and not again held as_ slaves.” 
Another section excluded rebels from the 
privilege of reclaiming fugitives, and re- 
lieved officers of the army and navy 
from a fruitful cause of embarrassment : 
“And be it further enacted, That no 
slave escaping into any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, from any 
other State, shall be delivered up, or in 
any way impeded or hindered of his lib- 
erty, except for crime, or some offence 
against the laws, unless the person claim- 
ing said fugitive shall first make oath 
that the person to whom the labor or 
service of such fugitive is alleged to be 
due, is his lawful owner, and has not 
borne arms against the United States in 
the present rebellion, nor in any way 
given aid and comfort thereto; and no 
person engaged in the military or naval 
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service of the United States shall, under 
any pretence whatever, assume to de- 
cide on the validity of the claim of any 
person to the service or labor of any 
other person, or surrender up any such 
person to the claimant, on pain of being 
dismissed from the service.” The Presi- 
dent was ‘‘authorized to employ as many 
persons of African descent as he may 
deem necessary and proper for the sup- 
pression of this rebellion; and for this 
purpose he may organize and use them 
in such manner as he may judge best for 
the public welfare ;” and also, ‘‘to make 
provision for the transportation, coloni- 
zation, and settlement, in some tropical 
country beyond the limits of the United 
States, of such persons of the African 
race, made free by the provisions of this 
act, as may be willing to emigrate, hay- 
ing first obtained the consent of the gov- 
ernment of said country to their protec- 
tion and settlement within the same, 
with all the rights and privileges of free- 
men.” The concluding sections of this 
important act vested in the courts of the 
United States power to carry its provi- 
sions into effect, and authorized the 
President “al any time, hereafter, by 
proclamation, to extend to persons who 
may have participated in the existing 
rebellion in any State or part thereof, 
pardon and amnesty, with such excep- 
tions, and at such time, and on such con- 
ditions as he may deem expedient for 
the public welfare.” Besides this com- 
prehensive act, capable, at the discretion 
of the President, of so wide an applica- 
tion, there were several others passed 
during the session more or less directly 
affecting the paramount question for the 
the nation, of the perpetuity of slavery 
within its limits. Two of these deter- 
mined the long agitated topics of the 
continuance of the institution in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and its exclusion from 
the territories. <A bill for the abolition of 
slavery in the District was introduced in 
the House of Representatives in the first 
week of the session, and the Committee 
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Csiitinspaied in the British West Indies, 


reported on the 12th of Mareh in favor .and the prosperity of the islands, and by 


of the measure. Mr. Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts, meanwhile, in the ‘Senate, on 
the 16th of December, had introduced a | 
bill of immediate and compensated eman- 
cipation ‘‘ for the release of certain per- 
sons held to service or labor in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” which was also re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District. 
The Committee, on the 12th of February, 
reported the bill with amendments, and 
it was taken up for consideration on the 
12th of March. The debate on this and 
subsequent days was marked by the op- 
position of senators from the border 
States. Despairing of defeating the 
measure entirely, its adversaries, while 
prepared to vote against it on any terms, 
sought to neutralize its influence in favor 
of general emancipation, by engrafting 
upon the bill new conditions of surren- 
der. Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, while 
he denied the right of Congress to legis- 
late at all in the matter, urged an amend- 
ment requiring all persons liberated un- 
der the act to be colonized out of the 
limits of the United States. He required 
the colonization to be compulsory ; for 
the liberated slave, he maintained, would 
not voluntarily emigrate, and if he re- 
mained, ‘especially in the States where 
there are many slaves, it will inevitably 
and immediately introduce a war of ex- 
termination between the two races.” The 
liberated negroes, becoming criminals 
and paupers, would become a sore bur- 
den upon the white population of the 
District, while, if emancipation should be 
extended to the cotton States, it would 
be ‘‘ giving up those States to the negro 
race, and expelling, in avery short time, 
by inevitable necessity, the white popu- 
‘lation from that country, or it is intro- 
ducing war between the two races that 
will result in the exile or expulsion of 
one or the other.” Mr. Hale, of New 
Hampshire, met the convictions of the 
Senator from Kentucky by reference to 
the general good conduct of the negroes 


| 





|placing the question on the higher 
grounds of humanity, of Christianity, 
‘and of duty. He cited the 58th chapter 
of Isaiah, in which the prophet pictures 
the results of freeing the oppressed and 
breaking every yoke, and concluded, 
‘now, sir, this nation has an opportunity, 
if | may say so—and I say it reverently 
—of putting the Almighty to the test, 
and of seeing whether the consequences 
that his prophet has foretold, or his 


senator has predicted, will follow, as the 


result of this measure.” 

Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, thought 
colonization desirable, but it should be 
with the consent of the liberated. There 
could be but three solutions, he said, to 
this negro question. One was that of 
Calhoun, holding slavery to bea blessing 
to mankind, black and white, and pro- 
moting its extension under the reign of 
King Cotton, . till the slaveholding aris- 
tocracy should shake hands with the 
slaveholding empire of Brazil. This was 
the voice of Southern fanaticism, and the 
dream of the rebellion. A second solu- 
tion was that of John Brown, placing 
black and white on an equality, a condi- 
tion of affairs which the senator declared 
would result either in ‘irrepressible 
conflict,” or amalgamation. The third 
was the solution of Jefferson—a separa- 
tion of the two races by colonization, ‘‘a 
solution in accordance with that law of the 
Almighty by which the black man dom- 
inates the tropics and always will; by 
which our race dominates the temperate 
zone, and will forever. Hayti, and the 
regions bordering on the Gulf offered a 
home for the race.”’ Cuba was, of itself, 
said Mr. Doolittle, ‘‘ capable of receiving 
and maintaining the whole negro popula- 
tion of the United States.”* 

Pomeroy, of Kansas, was surprised 
“to find upon a bill of this character the 
entire question of the colonization and 
condition of the races of the world 

* Speech in the Senate, March 19, 1862, 
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brought into the discussion. I have no- 


ticed (he added), that persons who have 
of parties, and that is the emancipation 


policy of the President. 


some constitutional objections or difficul- 
ties in regard to having free colored men 
about them, never have any very severe 
difficulties in having slaves about them. 
Colored men are as sweet as ‘the balm 
of a thousand flowers’ in slavery ; but if 
they are free they have a tremendous 
odor, and men are anxious to colonize 
and to banish them.” By the last census 
there were 11,000 colored persons in the 
District, of whom 3,000 were held as 
slaves. In meeting them he had not 
known whether they were slave or free ; 
emancipation would not, probably, ma- 
terially add to the number of colored 
persons in the District; nor was it ne- 
cessary to go to any very great efforts 
to open a country for their colonization. 
Mr. Pomeroy doubted whether slavery 
was legally established in the District, 
and was opposed to compensating mas- 
ters; if money was appropriated, the 
earnings of the slave should be taken in- 
to account. 

Mr. Willey, of Virginia, opposed the 
bill, ‘‘ as a border slave-state man.” He 
saw in it ‘‘a part ofa series of measures, 
already initiated, all looking to the same 
ultimate result—the universal abolition 
of slavery by Congress.” He objected 
to it on the ground of expediency. Le- 
gislation of this kind ‘‘ would hinder and 
delay, if not imperil, the accomplishment 
of union and peace, * * it would fire 
the Southern heart, and on our part, pro- 
long the horrors of war, increase our ex- 
penditures, and the burdens of taxation.” 
Wilson, of Massachusetts, followed, trac- 
ing the inheritance of slave legislation in 
the District from ‘the indecent and vul- 
gar” colonial slave codes of Maryland 
aud Virginia, adopted at the beginning 
of the century, and vindicating the col- 
ored persons of the capital from the as- 
persions cast upon them. Kennedy, of 


Maryland, protested against the measure, 
as ill in itself, and ‘a forerunner of that 
other question, which is shortly to be- 





come a leading and important question in 
the future discussions and organizations 


Saulsbury, of 
Delaware, proposed as an amendment 
that the persons to be liberated should, - 


at the expense of the government, be re- | 


moved and distributed, pro rata, accord- 
ing to population, among the northern 
and western States—a puerile resolution, 
on which a vote was taken, thirty-one to 
two—his own and Mr. Kennedy’s. 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, spoke on 
the 31st of March...He ‘hailed the 
measure, and the prospect of its speedy 
adoption with unspeakable delight. It 
is the first installment of that great debt 
which we all owe to an enslaved race, 
and will be recognized in history as one 
of the victories of humanity. At home, 
throughout our own country, it will be 
welcomed with gratitude ; while, abroad, 
it will quicken the hopes of all who love 
freedom. Liberal institutions will gain 
everywhere by the abolition of slavery 
at the national capital. Nobody can read 
that slaves were once sold in the markets 
of Rome, beneath the eyes of the sover- 
eign Pontiff, without confessing the scan- 
dal to religion, even in a barbarous age ; 
and nobody can hear that slaves are now 
sold in the markets of Washington, be- 
neath the eyes of the President, without 
confessing the scandal to liberal institu- 
tions. For the sake of our good name, 
if not for the sake of justice, let the scan- 
dal disappear.” Citing the eloquent lan- 
guage of Wm. Pinkney and Lord Brough- 
am, in denial of any natural right of 
slavery, he confronted the institution as 
‘an aggregation of gross pretensions, all 
of them utterly inadmissible. They are 
five in number ; first, the pretension of 
property in man; secondly, the denial 
of the marriage relation, for slaves are 
‘coupled’ only, and not married ; third- 
ly, the denial of the paternal relation ; 
fourthly, the denial of instruction ; and 
fifthly, the appropriation of all the labor 
of the slave, and its fruits, by the master. 
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Such are the five essential elements | 


which we find in slavery ; and this five- 
fold barbarism, so utterly indefensible in 
every point, 1s maintained for the single 


purpose of compelling labor without | 


wages.” Mr. Sumner denied the power 
of Congress not to abolish slavery, but to 
maintain it, and drew a curious and in- 
teresting parallel between the palliations 
on the present question and those once put 
forward in support of Algerine slavery. 
In conclusion, he welcomed the ap- 
proaching triumph, not unwilling to re- 


cognize in it the harbinger of other | 


trophies of civilization of a like charac- 
ter. “At the national capital slavery 
will give way to freedom ; but the good 
work will not stop here. It must pro- 
ceed. What God and nature decree re- 
bellion cannot arrest. And as the whole 
wide-spread tyranny begins to tremble, 
then, above the din of battle, sounding 
from the sea, and echoing along the land, 
above even the exultations of victory on 
well-fought fields, will ascend voices of 
gladness and benediction, swelling from 
generous hearts wherever civilization 
bears sway, to commemorate a sacred 
triumph, whose trophies, instead of tat- 
tered banners, will be ransomed slaves.” 
After several days’ further speeches and 
discussion of amendments, the bill was 
passed in the Senate, on the 3d of April, 
by a vote of 29 to 14. It was, a few 
days after, taken up in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and, on the 11th, brought 
toa final hearing. The discussion that 
day took a wide range over the politics 
of the day. Nixon, of New Jersey, 
opened the debate in a speech support- 
ing the policy of the administration. He 
was in favor of the general principles of 
the bill. Though gradual emancipation 
would have been more in harmony with 
the past modes of dealing with the ques- 
tion, and more in accordance with his 
own views of public policy ; yet, if the 
House were in favor of immediate eman- 
cipation, with just compensation, he was 
prepared to exercise an express consti- 
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tutional power, and vote to remove for- 


ever the blot of slavery from the nation- 


al capital. 


Mr. Francis P. Blair, of Mis- 
souri, in aspeech of philosophical subtil- 
ty, defended the policy of the President 
in the conduct of the war in reference to 
slavery, especially in regard to the plan 
of colonization, for which a certain pro- 
vision was made in the bill before the 
House. The war, he said, was not so 
much a ‘‘slaveholder’s rebellion” as had 
been represented. If it were confined 


| to that body of two hundred and fifty 


thousand, the negroes themselves could 
putit down. But it was the hostility of 
the people of the South to the race. ‘It 


| was the negro question, and not the 





slavery question, which made the rebel- 
lion;” and he found the solution of the 
difficulty in colonization. ‘‘We can make 
emancipation,” said he, ‘‘ acceptable to 
the whole mass of non-slaveholders at 
the South by coupling it with the policy 
of colonization. The very prejudice of 
race which now makes the non-slave- 
holders give their aid to hold the slave in 
bondage, will then induce them to unite 
in a policy which will rid them of the 
presence of the negroes. He saw no 
hardship to the latter_in encouraging 
their removal to regions where, freed 
from present disparagements, their pros- 
perity would be assured. ‘‘It is in the 
gorgeous regions of the American trop- 
ics,” he concluded, ‘‘ that our freedmen 
will find their homes, among a people 
without prejudice against their color, and 
to whom they will carry and impart new 
energy and vigor in return for the wel- 
come which will greet them, as the pledge 
of the future protection and friendship 
of our great republic. I look with confi- 
dence to this movement as the true and 
only solution of this question—a question 
by which the life of the nation has been 
so often put in peril—a movement by 
which two races of men will be delivered 
from an unhappy conjunction, fatal to 
both, and by which two empires are to 
be established to bless mankind by their 
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beneficent influences through all future 
time.” 

Mr. Blair was followed by the venera- 
ble Crittenden, of Kentucky, who, after 
his distinguished term in the previous 
Senate, with true republican simplicity, 
was now occupying a seat in the House. 
Without denying the right of Congress 
to exclusive legislation over the District, 


he opposed the measure as impolitic in | 


its bearing upon the interests of the coun- 
try. ‘‘ Of all inauspicious times,” he said, 
“this is the most inauspicious for the 
measure which we are called upon to 
adopt. We are not only engaged in this 


tremendous war, now, I trust, coming to. 


its end, but we are engaged in a war 
founded upon the apprehension of the 
people that it is the intention of Congress 
ultimately to violate the constitutional 


rights of the different States, in adopting | 


or rejecting slavery, as they please. * * * 
If the bill were entirely unconnected with 
any question of slavery in the States, it 
might be of less importance; but, in 
principle and character it is connected 


with it, and it will be so considered, at 
Tt will 


any rate, by those in rebellion. 
be considered as an evidence of the gen- 
eral purpose and intent of Congress. I 


do not say that you have not the power ; 
but would not that power be, at such a | 


time as this, most unwisely and_ indis- 
creetly exercised? * * * This measure 
might be, of itself, of but little signifi- 
cance, if it could be entirely limited to 
the District of Columbia. If that was to 
be ‘the be-all and the end-all’ of it, it 
might not be a thing worth debating. 
But, sir, we cannot avoid connecting it 
with the whole system that has been pre- 
sented to us here for the abolition of 
slavery elsewhere. There are now on 
our table from ten to twenty propositions 


of one sort or another, all contemplating | 


the confiscation, or, in other terms, the 


liberation of the slaves of the people of the - 


United States. This is one of them. The 


public mind cannot avoid making the’ 


connection. This is but one link in the 
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chain, and a small one ; but it is a link 
in the mighty chain of measures which 
are in progress here now.” 

Messrs. Bingham and Biddle, of Ohio, 
spoke in favor of the measure. ‘I would 
have,” said the former, ‘‘ the declaration 
made here now, beneath the dome of the 
capitol, careless of all consequences upon 
the future conduct of traitors in arms 
against us, that no man shall ever, in the 
‘coming future, as long as the Republie 
stands—here, at least, where our power 
of legislation is supreme—be deprived 
of his life, of his liberty, or of his prop- 
erty, without due process of law ; and 
that slavery, or involuntary servitude, 
shall never be tolerated here, in all the 
hereafter, except as punishment for 
‘crime upon due conviction. That is 
simple justice ; nothing more, nothing 
less ; and it does seem to me that further 
argument in favor of a proposition rest- 
ing upon the broadest, clearest principles 

of simple, even-handed justice, is unne+ 
cessary. One year ago, this day, slavery 
opened its batteries of treason upon your 
garrison in Fort Sumter, at Charleston ; 
let the anniversary of that crime be sig- 
nalized by the banishment of slavery for- 
ever from the national capital.” Biddle 
saw the onward march of emancipation 
in the progress of the war. ‘‘ Every day 
of its continuance, every delay, every 
dragging movement, makes this end the 
more inevitable. Every step on slave- 
soil, every battle fought, no matter with 
what temporary result; every musket 
fired, every sword brandished, every 
soldier that suffers, and every heart that 
mourns, but make this result the more 
absolute. Our early disasters—Bull Run 
and Ball’s Bluff, the death of Lyon, and 
the removal of Fremont—shall all bear 
rich fruits ; and the breeze that mourn- 
fully lifts the flag of the drowned Cum- 
berland, where the bitter salt sea quench- 
ed the noblest hearts that ever burned 
with American heroism, shall yet bear to 
earth’s ends the legend of a continent 
made free. Does any man dare wish 
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that the battle-fields that have drunk the | in said District, including those to be 


blood of our brave and beautiful ones 
should ever again be printed with a fet- 
tered foot? Think of slaves tilling the 
valley of Bull Run, or the fire-girt field 
where Baker fell; of their turning up 
and grinning at the bones of the young 
heroes of the North around Donelson. 
Fancy the taskmaster lashing his bond- 
men to toil on the nameless plains of the 
far-off Tennessee, gorged with the red, 
rich, free, proud, bounding blood of the 
northwest !” 

The issue made by the opponents of 
the bill, and the fears of Crittenden were 
not denied. “TI trust it is, indeed,” ex- 
claimed Fessenden, of Maine, ‘‘ the har- 
binger of that brighter, brightest day at 
hand, when slavery shall be abolished 
wherever it exists in the land. This will 
be the one finality which will give us a 
righteous and a lasting peace. Lamar- 


tine beautifully said of Wilberforce, that 
he went up to the Eternal with a million 


of broken fetters in his hand as evidence 
of a life well spent. To be envied, in- 
deed, would be the transit of the man 
who had held the august office of Presi- 
dent of the United States who could bear 
in his hand to the throne of the Eternal 
the broken fetters of the millions of slaves 
of this nation, as evidence of its welcome 
obedience to the royal law and golden 
rule.” 

. When the vote was finally taken, at 
the close of the afternoon, itstood 92 in 
the affirmative, 38 in the negative. As 
thus adopted by both houses, the bill de- 
elared the immediate abolition of slavery 


in the District; provided for the ap- 


pointment of three commissioners to de- 
termine the value of the liberated slaves, 
after hearing the representations of their 
late owners, awarding to the latter com- 
pensation on proof of their loyalty ; and 
further, appropriated $100,000 to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to aid in the 


colonization and settlement of such free | 


| 
. 


| 











persons of African descent, now residing | 


liberated by the act, as may desire to 
emigrate to the republics of Hayti or Li- 
beria, or such other country beyond the 
limits of the United States, as the Presi- 
dent may determine. A sum not exceed- 
ing one million of dollars was appropri- 
ated to compensate the owners of the 
slaves ; the aggregate of the apportion- 
ment not to exceed three hundred dollars 
for each liberated person. Ninety days 
were allowed masters to state their 
claims to the commissioners, who, within 
nine months of the passage of the act, 
were required to make a full and final 
report of their proceedings. 

On the 16th of April a message was 
sent to both Houses, the President stat- 
ing that he had that day signed the bill. 
‘‘T have never doubted,” he added, “‘ the 
constitutional authority of Congress to 
abolish slavery in this District; and I 
have ever desired to see the national 
capital’ freed from the institution in some 
satisfactory way. Hence, there has never 
been in my mind any question upon the 
subject except the one of expediency, 
arising in view of all the circumstances. 
If there be matters within and about this 
act which might have taken a course or 
shape more satisfactory to my judgment, 
I do not attempt to specify them. I am 
eratified that the two principles of com- 
pensation and colonization are both re- 
cognized and practically applied in this 
act.” So, emancipation in the District 
of Columbia became the law of the land, 
and slavery was thus far denationalized. 

The abolition of slavery at the seat of 
government made it incumbent upon 
Congress further to provide by legisla- 
tion for the amelioration of the condition 
of the colored race in the District. Eman- 
cipation, accordingly, was speedily fol- 
lowed by the introduction of an act in 
the Senate by Grimes, of Iowa, provid- 
ing for the education of colored children 
in the cities of Washington and George- 
town. By the census of 1860, it was 
found that there were 3,172 colored chil- 
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dren in the District, and that a tax was ‘loaded with trophies.” There was a 
paid by colored persons, amounting to | scattering fire from the opposition, but 


$36,000, of which the school tax, ten per 
cent on that sum, was appropriated ex- 
clusively to the education of white chil- 
dren. It was proposed to give the ben- 
efit of this tax to those who paid it. The 
municipal authorities were therefore re- 
quired by the bill to set apart the school 
tax thus levied for the initiation of asys- 
tem of primary schools for the education 
of the colored children. The proposition 
was too reasonable to admit of discussion, 
and the bill, therefore, early in May, 
was passed in both Houses without de- 
bate. Previous to its passage an amend- 
ment was engrafted upon it by Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, who had previously 
called the attention of the Senate to the 
highly discreditable laws of Maryland, 
affecting the colored race, yet in force on 
the Statute book,* by which these and 
other acts were obliterated, and all per- 
sons of color in the District were jplaced, 
in relation to the laws, on the same foot- 
ing with the whites. They were made 
subject to the same ordinances, to be 
tried in the same way, and, on convic- 
tion, suffer the same penalties. 

The act of emancipation in the District 
of Columbia was speedily followed by 
the passage of another removing slavery 
from the Territories. The original title 
of this bill, as it was introduced by Ar- 
nold, of Illinois, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the 24th of March, was 
“an act to render freedom national and 
slavery sectional,” which, after its pas- 
sage, was amended to read ‘‘an act to 
secure freedom to all persons within the 
Territories of the United States.” The 
bill was taken up in the House on the 9th 
of May, in the midst of the exultation of 
the recent triumphs of the national arms 
at New Orleans, the debate being inter- 
rupted to invite to the floor, Captain 
Bailey and Commander Boggs, who had 
just arrived at the capital from the Gulf 
squadron, as bearers of dispatches, 


* Speech in the Senate, Feb. 24, 1862. 








no very important debate. Cox, the 
Southern sympathizer from Ohio, took 
the old ground of complaint. He was 
‘against this whole business. It was 
helping the enemies of the country. The 
conservative men of the House have the 
power, and ought to ‘squelch’ out the 
whole negro business. * * Scarcely had 
the roll been called at the beginning of 
the session, before a gentleman intro- 
duced a bill connected with the negro, 
and from that time until now, with the 
exception of some days spent in the con- 
sideration of the tax bill, the whole strain 
of the House had been devoted to the negro 
question. Heaven is sick, and earth is wea- 
ry, of this damnable and dangerous itera- 
tion.” He admitted, however, that when 
the war was concluded it might be ne- 
cessary ‘‘to reform, perhaps, some of our 
opinions in respect to slavery.” Arnold, 
the originator of the bill, stated in few 
words the disposition of the House. 
“There is nothing, certainly,” said he, 
‘in the present attitude of the institu- 
tion of slavery towards the government 
of the United States, that should entitle 
it to any peculiar favor. To-day, it 
stands in the attitude of hostility to this 
government, and is using its utmost pow- 
er to destroy this government, and the 
institutions of our country. The object 
of this bill is to exercise the constitu- 
tional power which Congress possesses 
to prohibit slavery. The design of the 
bill is to do what the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Diven) says that he de- 


‘sires to do, to march up to the line of 


constitutional power, wherever we pos- 
sess that power, and to that extent to 
prohibit this institution.” At the next 
session, on the 12th, after a speech by 
Fisher, of Maryland, who, while he gave 
his voice against slavery, deprecated ac- 
tion in the premises, the bill was passed 
by a vote of 85 to 50. It was then in- 
troduced in the Senate, and passed on 
the 9th of June in that body, by 28 to 
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10. As finally adopted it read, simply, 
“that from and after the passage of 
this act, there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
Territories of the United States now ex- 
isting, or which may at any time here- 
after be formed or acquired by the 
United States, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted.” 

Whilst this legislation on the subject 
of slavery in the United States was in 
progress, a bill was passed in relation to 
two foreign countries, which also favor- 
ably affected the condition of the colored 
population at home. ‘The President, it 
will be remembered, in his annual mes- 
sage at the opening of the session, sug- 
gested the expediency of recognizing the 
independence of Hayti and Liberia, and 
of appropriating the necessary sum for 
maintaining a chargé at these places. 
He might have entered upon this step 
himself, but thinking it a novel matter 
of some importance, he asked, as a pre- 
liminary, the codperation of Congress. 
The subject was referred, in the Senate, 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which, through its chairman, Mr. Sum- 
ner, reported a bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint diplomatic representa- 
tives to these republics. The subject 
was taken up for discussion on the 23d 
of April, when Mr, Sumner, in an elabo- 
rate speech, presented the commercial 
importance of the two countries, particu- 
larly of Hayti, and the value of entering 
upon full diplomatie relations with them. 
Garrett Davis, of Kentucky, the next 
day, spoke in opposition. 
the force of Mr. Sumnev’s statistics, and 
was friendly, he said, to both these infant 
negro republics, but he was at the same 
time, “weary, sick, disgusted, despon- 
dent with the introduction of the subject 
of slaves and slavery into the chamber.” 
He was willing that consuls should be 
appointed, but could not brook the idea 
of diplomatic agents. 





He admitted | 








Hayti, or Liberia, ‘a full-blooded negro’ 
might be returned from either of those 
countries, who, by the law of nations, 
might demand recognition.” He instanced 
a case in point, in the reception of Soul- 
uque from Hayti, at the French court, 
which he thus described :—‘‘ Well, a 
great big negro fellow, dressed out with 
his silver or gold lace clothes, in the most 
fantastic and gaudy style, presented him- 
self at the court of Louis Napoleon, and, 
I admit, was received. Now, sir, I want 
no such exhibition as that in our capital, 
and in our government. The American 
minister, Mr. Mason, was present on that 
occasion, and he was sleeved by some 
Englishman who was present, who point- 
ed him to the embassador of Souluque, 
and said, ‘What do you think of him” 
Mr. Mason turned round, and said, ‘I 
think, clothes and all, he is worth one 
thousand dollars.’ ” 
was passed the same day by a vote of 32 
to 7. In the House, the bill was called 
up from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, in June, and after brief debate, 
was passed on the 3d by a vote of 86 to 
37. This act, and another carrying into 
effect a new and more efficient treaty 
with Great Britain for the suppression 
of the African slave trade, placed the 
foreign relations of the country toward 
the colored race—so long the object of 
proscription—on a footing which could 
not fail to act favorably on their inter- 
ests at home. In this way, by the ex- 
ercise of its legitimate powers, the Re- 
publican Congress cast the influence of 
the nation in behalf of human freedom. 
If more was to be done, the war pow- 
er, in the necessity of the times, was to 
be the minister. The confiscation and 
emancipation bill, in the hands of the 
President, would provide the means. 
In the debates on the various bills, 
the passage of which we have recorded, 
a certain series of resolutions offered by 
Mr. Sumner, in February, were fre- 








If the United | quently referred to.. Though they were 


States should send such ministers to|not adopted, their introduction is too 


The bill, however, . 
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important a fact to be omitted. Their 
leading position was that the seceding 
States, by their formal insurrectionary 
proceedings, their organization of rebel 
government, and their act of levying 
war, had practically ‘ abdicated” all 
rights under the Constitution, while their 
treason ‘‘ worked an instant forfeiture 
of all those functions and powers essen- 
tial to the continued existence of the 
State as a body politic,” and that con- 
sequently, the territory which they oc- 
cupied—which belonged to the United 
States, and was held in trust for its pre- 
sent and future inhabitants—“ falls un- 
der the exclusive jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, as other territory ; and the State 
being, according to the language of the 
law, felo de se, ceases to exist.” Slavery, 
it was set forth, as ‘‘a peculiar local. in- 
stitution, without any origin in the Con- 
stitution, or in natural rights,” fell with 
the State, ‘‘for the incident cannot sur- 
vive the principal.” As a necessary de- 
duction, it was maintained that it was 
the duty of Congress, in the exercise 
of its exclusive jurisdiction over the 
territory once occupied by the revolted 
States, to see that slavery should cease 
to exist practically, as it had already 
ceased to exist constitutionally or legally. 
The recognition of slavery in such terri- 
tory, or any surrender of slaves, ‘‘under 
the pretended laws of the extinct States,” 
by any officer of the government, was 
pronounced an act of aid and comfort to 
the rebellion, and ‘‘a denial of the rights 
of persons, who, by the extinction of 
the States, have become free, so that, 
under the Constitution, they cannot again 
be enslaved.” The closing resolution de- 
clared that Congress, in pursuance of its 
duty, should assume complete jurisdiction 
of the vacated territory, and “‘ proceed to 
establish therein republican forms of 
government, under the Constitution, and, 
in the execution of this trust, provide 
carefully for the protection of all the in- 
habitants thereof, for the security of 
families, the organization of labor, the 


encouragement of industry, and the wel- 
fare of society, and in every way dis- 
charge the duties of a just, merciful, and 
paternal government.” 

The anxiety of President Lincoln for a 
peaceful solution of the slavery difficulty, 
by the entrance upon a system of com- 
pensated emancipation, was shown in his 
message to Congress on the 6th of March. 
It was his hope that the border slave 
States, by adopting this policy, would 
bring a powerful pressure to bear upon 
their Southern neighbors, and be thus 
instrumental in ending the war; while, 
if the resistance continued, he pretty 
plainly intimated emancipation, with all 
its consequences, must be accepted, as a 
necessity in the conduct of the war. 
This was the message: ‘‘ Feilow-citizens 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives :—I recommend the adoption of a 
joint resolution by your honorable bodies, 
which shall be substantially as follows : 

“Fesolved, That the United States ought 
to cooperate with any State which may 
adopt a gradual abolishment of slavery, 
giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be 
used by such State in its discretion, to 
compensate for the inconveniences, pub- 
lic and private, produced by such change 
of system. 

‘If the proposition contained in the 
resolution does not meet the approval of 
Congress and the country, there is the 
end; but if it does command such ap- 
proval, [ deem it of importance that the 
States and people immediately interested 
should be at once distinctly notified of the 


fact, so that they may begin to consider 


whether to accept or reject it. The Fed- 
eral government would find its highest 
interest in such a measure, as one of the 
most efficient means of self-preservation. 
The leaders of the.existing insurrection 
entertain the hope that the government 
will ultimately be forced to acknowledge 
the independence of some part of the dis- 
'affected region, and that all the slave 





States north of such parts will then say : 
‘ The Union, for which we have struggled, 
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being already gone, we now choose to go 
with the Southern section.’ To deprive 
them of this hope substantially ends the 
rebellion, and the initiation of emancipa- 
tion completely deprives them of it, as to 
all the States initiating it. The point is 
not that all the States tolerating slavery 
would very soon, if at all, initiate eman- 
cipation, but, that while the offer is 
equally made to all, the more northern 
shall, by such initiation, make it certain 
to the more southern that in no event 
will the former ever join the latter in 
their proposed Confederacy. I say ‘in- 
itiation,’ because, in my judgment, grad- 
ual, and not sudden emancipation, is bet- 
ter for all. In the mere financial or pe- 
cuniary view, any member of Congress, 
with the census tables and Treasury re- 
ports before him, can readily see for him- 
self how soon the current expenditure of 
this war would purchase, at a fair valua- 
tion, all the slaves in any named State. 
Such a proposition on the part of the 
general government, sets up no claim of 
a right by Federal authority to interfere 
with slavery within State limits, refer- 
ring, as it does, the absolute control of 
the subject, in each case, to the State 
and its people immediately interested. It 
is proposed as a matter of perfectly free 
choice with them. 

‘In the annual message, last Decem- 
ber, I thought fit to say: ‘The Union 
must be preserved, and hence all indis- 
pensable means must be employed.’ I 
said this not hastily, but deliberately. 
War has been, and continues to be, an 
indispensable means to this ‘end. A 
practical reacknowledgment of the na- 
tional authority would render the war 
unnecessary, and it would at once cease. 
If, however, resistance continue, the war 
must also continue, and it is impossible 
to foresee all the incidents which may 
attend, and all the ruin which may follow 
it. Such as may seem indispensable, or 
may obviously pfomise great efficiency 
toward ending the struggle, must and 
will come. The proposition now made, 





though an offer only, I hope it may be 
esteemed no offence to ask whether the 
pecuniary consideration tendered would 
not be of more value to the States and 
private persons concerned than are the 
institution and property in it, in the pre- 
sent aspect of affairs. While it is true 
that the adoption of the proposed resolu- 
tion would be merely initiatory, and not 
within itself a practical measure, it is 
recommended in the hope that it would 
soon lead to important results. In full 
view of my great responsibility to my 
God and to my country, I earnestly beg 
the attention of Congress and the people 
to the subject. 

(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

A joint resolution, in the very words 
suggested by the President, passed both 
Houses of Congress—the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the 11th of March, by a 
vote of 89 to 31 ;—the Senate on the 
2d of April by a vote of 82 to 10. The 
remarks of Mr. Crittenden in the debate 
in the House foreshadowed the reception 
of the bill, at least, in Kentucky. He 
saw in it an invitation to agitation, and 
agitation of the slavery question he con- 
stantly deprecated. ‘The bill,” he said, 
‘relates to a subject about which my 
constituents are very sensitive. I fear 
they will think they ought to be let alone 
on this subject. You urge them to take 
a further step in proof of their loyalty. 
They will say ‘Is this the way the other 
States of the Union treat us? 
ment we come within their grasp, the 
moment we join hands with them, and 
take up the sword in defence of the Con- 
stitution, they desire that we shall modify 
our institutions in accordance with their 
wishes.’ ”’ 

In the month of May the President 
again called the attention of the country 
to his proposition in his proclamation 
countermanding an order which had been 
issued by General Hunter in his Depart- 
ment of the South. That officer, on the 
9th of May, from his headquarters at 
Hilton Head, where he was pursuing a 
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liberal policy toward the negroes, look- 
ing to their support in the war, issued the 
following general order: ‘The three 
States of Georgia, Florida, and South 
Carolina, comprising the military depart- 
ment of the South, having deliberately 
declared themselves no longer under the 
protection of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and having taken up arms against 
the said United States, it becomes a mili- 
tary necessity to declare them under 
martial law. This was accordingly done 
on the 25th of April, 1862. Slavery and 
martial law in a free country are alto- 
gether incompatible, the persons in these 
three States, Georgia, Florida, and South 
Carolina, heretofore held as slaves, are 
therefore declared forever free.” This 
order, thus cutting the Gordian knot of 
statesmauship in this complicated ques- 
tion, as might be expected, greatly 
aroused public attention. Since the at- 
tempted emancipation of the slaves in 
Missouri by General Fremont, no act of 
the military commanders in the field 
bearing upon the vexed topic, not even 
the famous radical Ship Island proclama- 
tion of General Phelps, had excited more 
opposition in certain quarters, or ap- 
plause in others. Border State men 
and “conservatives” stood aghast while 
the advocates of a vigorous war policy 
saw in the order the inevitable fulfillment 
of a destiny courted by the South at 
every step of the rebellion. President 
Lincoln was not long in declaring his 
sense of the matter. In a proclamation 
on the 19th of May, after reciting the 
order of General Hunter, which had come 
to his knowledge only through the public 
prints, he proceeded to state that ‘‘ the 
government of the United States had no 
knowledge or belief of an intention on 
the part of General Hunter to issue such 
a proclamation, nor has it yet any 
authentic information that the document 
is genuine ; and, further, that neither 
General Hunter nor any other command- 
er or person has been authorized by the 
Government of the United States to make 








proclamation declaring the slaves of any 
State free, and that the supposed procla- 
mation now in question, whether genuine 
or false, is altogether void, so far as 
respects such declaration. I further 
make known, that whether it be compe- 
tent for me, as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, to declare the slaves of 
any State or States free ; and whether at 
any time, or in any case, it shall have 
become a necessity indispensable to the 
maintenance of the Government to exer- 
cise such supposed power, are ques- 
tions which, under my reponsibility, I 
reserve to myself, and which I cannot 
feel justified in leaving to the decision of 
commanders in the field. These are to- 
tally different questions from those of po- 
lice regulations in armies and camps.” 
Having thus disposed, for the time, at 
least, of the obnoxious order, the Presi- 
dent availed himself of the occasion to 
press upon the border States the policy 
of emancipation. Citing the resolution 
which he had sent to Congress in March, 
he remarked that it had been adopted by 
large majorities in both branches of Con- 
gress, and “now stands an authentic, 
definite, and solemn proposal of the na- 
tion to the States and people most imme- 
diately interested in the subject matter.” 
With solemn emphasis he again urged it 
upon their attention. “To the people of 
these States I now earnestly appeal—I 
do not argue, I beseech you to make the 
arguments for yourselves. You cannot, 
if you would, be blind to the signs of the 
times. I beg of youa calm and enlarged 
consideration of them, ranging, if it may 
be, far above personal and partisan poli- 
tics. This proposal makes common cause 
for a common object, casting no reproach 
upon any. It acts not the Pharisee. ‘The 
change it contemplates would come gent! y 
as the dews of heaven, not receding, or 
wrecking any thing. Will you not em- 
brace it? So much good has not been 
done by one effort in all past time, as in 
the Providence of God it is now your 
high privilege to do. May the vast fu- 
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ture not have to lament that you have 
neglected it.” 

Though Congress had readily passed 
this conciliatory resolution of the Presi- 
dent, it was observed that it was but a 
general expression of a sentiment; nor 
was it followed by any act making special 
appropriation of money to carry it into 
effect. It depended for its efficiency up- 
on the action of the border States. The 
President was anxious that Congress 
should not adjourn without further action 
on the subject. Accordingly, at the end 
of the session, on the 12th of July, he 
presented the matter anew to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the border 
slaveholding States, whom he had called 
together for the purpose at the White 
House. He there, with great earnestness, 
renewed the appeal which he had ad- 
dressed to Congress. “If,” said he, 
reading from a manuscript which he had 
prepared, ‘‘you all had voted for the 
resolution in the gradual emancipation 
message of last March, the war would 
now be substantially ended; and the 
plan therein proposed is yet one of the 
most potent and swift means of ending it. 
Let the States which are in rebellion see 
definitely and certainly, that in no event 
will the States you represent ever join 
their proposed Confederacy, and they 
cannot much longer maintain the contest. 
But you cannot divest them of their hope 
to ultimately have you with them so long 
as you show a determination to perpetu- 
ate the institution within your own States. 
Beat them at elections, as you have over- 
whelmingly done, and, nothing daunted, 
they still claim you as their own. You 
and I know what the lever of their power 
is. Break that lever before their faces, 
and they can shake you no more forever. 

‘Most of you have treated me with 
kindness and consideration, and I trust 
you will not now think I improperly 
touch what is exclusively your own, 
when, for the sake of the whole country, 
Task: ‘Can you, for your States, do bet- 
ter than to take the course I urge? Dis- 
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carding punctilio and maxims adapted to 
more manageable times, and looking only 
to the unprecedentedly stern facts of our 
case, can you do better in any possible 
event? You prefer that the constitu- 
tional relation of the States to the nation 
shall be practically restored without dis 

turbance of the institutions ; and if this 
were done, my whole duty in this respect, 
under the constitution and my oath of 
office, would be performed. But it is not 
done, and we are trying to accomplish it 
by war. The incidents of the war can 
not be avoided. If the war continues 
long, as it must if the object be not soon- 
er attained, the institution in your States 
will be extinguished by mere friction and 
abrasion—by the mere incidents of the 
war. It will be gone, and you will have 
nothing valuable in lieu of it. Much of 
its value is gone already. How much 
better for you and for your people to 
take the step which at once shortens the 
war and secures substantial compensa- 
tion for that which is sure to be wholly 
lost in any other event! How much 
better to thus save the money which else 
we sink forever in the war! How much 
better to do it while we can, lest the war 
ere long render us pecuniarily unable to 
do it! How much better for you, as 
seller, and the nation as buyer, to sell 
out and buy out that without which the 
war could never have been, than to sink 
both the thing to be sold and the price 
of it in cutting one another’s throats! I 
do not speak of emancipation at once, 
but, of a decision at once to emancipate 
gradually. Room in South America for 
colonization can be obtained cheaply and 
in abundance, and when numbers shall 
be large enough to be company for one 
another, the freed people will not be so 
reluctant to go. 

“IT am pressed with a difficulty not 
yet mentioned—one which threatens 
division among those who, united, are 
none too strong. An instance of it is 
known to you. General Hunter is an 
honest man. He was, and I hope still 
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is, my friend. I value him none the less | 
for agreeing with me in the general wish 


that all men everywhere could be freed. 
He proclaimed all men free within certain 
States, and I repudiated the proclama- 
tion. He expected more good and less 
harm from the measure than I could be- 
lieve would follow. Yet, in repudiating 
it, I gave dissatisfaction, if not offence, to 
many whose support the country cannot 
afford to lose. And this is not the end 
of it. ‘The pressure in this direction is 
still upon me, and is increasing. By 


conceding what I now ask, you can re- | 


lieve me, and, much more, can relieve 
the country in this important point. 

‘“Upon these considerations I have 
again begged your attention to the mes- 
sage of March last. Before leaving the 
Capitol consider and discuss it among 
yourselves. You are patriots and states- 
men, and as such I pray you consider 
this proposition ; and at the least com- 
mend it to the consideration of your 
States and people. As you would per- 
petuate popular government for the best 
people in the world, I beseech you that 
you do in no wise omit this. Our com- 
mon country is in great peril, demanding 
the loftiest views and boldest action to 
bring a speedy relief. Once relieved, its 
form of government is saved to the world, 
its beloved history and cherished memo- 
ries are vindicated, and its happy future 
fully assured and rendered inconceivably 
grand. To you, more than to any others, 
the privilege is given to assure that hap- 
piness and swell that grandeur, and to 
link your own names therewith forever.” 

‘The gravity and importance of this ad- 
dress demanded corresponding care in 
the reply. Accordingly, after some con- 
versation on the subject, the members 
left to meet in council and prepare a 
written answer. Formal replies were 
made by the majority and minority of the 
representatives. The former, twenty in 


number, including Wickliffe, Davis, and 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, Carlile, of 
Western Virginia, Phelps, of Missouri, 











while they tested the proposition by 
various searching questions in regard to 
the Constitutional power of the govern- 
ment to make the necessary appropria- 
tions, and the difficulty in the way of the 
extent of the sum: required, and depre- 
cated any interference with slavery in 
the States, as likely to aggravate and 
prolong the war, coldly expressed their 
willingness—if the President, and their 
brethren of the loyal States, sincerely 
believed that the retention of slavery by 
them was an obstacle to peace and na- 
tional harmony, and were willing to con- 
tribute pecuniary aid to compensate their 
States and people for the inconveniences 
produced by such a change of system—- 
that the people themselves shall ‘ con- 
sider the propriety of putting it aside.” 
It was calculated in this document, which 
was drawn up, with no little ingenuity, 
by a member of the House, Crisfield, of 
Maryland, that if the proposition, as its 
terms indicated, were practically extend- 
ed to all the slave States, there would be, 
at least, four millions of slaves to be pur- 
chased, which, at the price fixed by the 
emancipation act for the slaves in the 
District of Columbia—the low average of 
three hundred dollars, greatly below their 
real worth—would require $1,200,000,- 
000, and to deport them at $100 each, 
would require $400,000,000 more. To 
pay the interest on these sums would re- 
quire a tax on the country beyond its wil- 
lingness and its ability to bear. ‘Stated 
in this form,” was the shrewd language of 
the report, humorously reducing the 
question to an absurdity, ‘the proposi- 
tion is nothing less than the deportation 
from the country of sixteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of producing labor, 
and the substitution in its place of an in- 
terest-bearing debt of the same amount.” 
If the proposition were to be accepted 
only by the border slave States, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, 
Missouri, and Tennessee, the cost would 
be over $478,000,000—a large sum to 
be added to existing burdens. The 
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minority report, signed by Noell, of Mis- 
souri, and six others; was a protest 
against the carping and indifferent tone 
adopted by the majority. They ex- 
pressed their desire to meet the address 
of the President ‘in the spirit in which 
it was made,” and would ask the people 
of the border States ‘‘calmly, delibe- 
rately, and fairly” to consider the recom- 
mendation. The President, feeling the 
force of the suggestion that the recom- 
mendation, to be worthy of consideration, 
should be accompanied with some more 
definite pledge on the part of Congress, 
on the 14th, sent the following communi- 
cation to both Houses: ‘ Fellow-citizens 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives :—Herewith is the draft of the bill 
to compensate any State which may abol- 
ish slavery within its limits, the passage 
of which, substantially as presented, I 
respectfully and earnestly recommend. 
‘“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, that whenever the President of the 
United States shall be satisfied that any 
State shall have lawfully abolished slav- 
ery within and throughout such State, 
either immediately or gradually, it shall 
be the duty of the President, assisted by 
ihe Secretary of the Treasury, to pre- 
pare and deliver to each State an amount 
of six per cent interest-bearing bonds of 
the United States, equal to the aggregate 
value, at — dollars per head, of all the 
slaves within such State, as reported by 
the census of one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty; the whole amount for any one 
State to be delivered at once, if the abol- 
ishment be immediate, or in equal annual 
installments, if it be gradual, interest to 
begin running on each bond at the time 
of delivery, and not before. And be it 
further enacted, That if any State, hav- 
ing so received any such bonds, shall at 
any time afterwards, by law, reintroduce, 
or tolerate slavery within its limits, con- 
trary to the act of abolishment upon 


which such bonds shali have been re-| 








ceived, said bonds so received by said 
State shall at once be null and void in 
whosesoever hands they may be, and 
such State shall refund to the United 
States all interest which may have been 
paid on such bonds.” 

It was now within a few days of the 
end of the session, and no action was 
taken in the matter. The emancipation 
and confiscation act was the practical an- 
swer of Congress on the present relation 
of the State to slavery. 

The war being thus recognized in its 
breadth and extent, with new develop- 
ments in the future, it was, of course, ne- 
cessary to provide proportionate means 
of men and money for carrying it on. A 
new militia act was passed extending the 
term of service of those called out to 
nine months. The President, in addition, 
was authorized to accept the services of 
one hundred thousand volunteers, as in- 
fantry, for the same period, and volun- 
teers were to be received for twelve 
months in sufficient numbers to fill up the 
regiments in the field. By another sec- 
tion the President was authorized to re- 
ceive into the service, ‘for the purpose 
of constructing entrenchments, or per- 
forming camp service, or any other labor, 
or any military or naval service for 
which they may be found competent, 
persons of African descent, and such 
persons shall be enrolled and organized, 
under such regulations, not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and laws, as the 
President may prescribe.” In case any 
person thus employed was the slave of a 
rebel owner, it was provided by the same 
act that ‘‘he, his mother, and his wife 
and children, shall forever thereafter be 
free, any law, usage, or custom whatso- 
ever to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
This provision, however, was not to ap- 
ply to the slaves of loyal owners. 

On the Ist of July, the President, in 


concert with a request signed by eighteen 


governors of the loyal States, who urged 
‘in view of the important military move- 
ments now in progress, and the reduced 
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condition of our effective forces in the 
field, that the time has arrived for 
prompt and vigorous measures to be 
adopted by the people in support of the 
great interests committed to your charge,” 
announced his decision to call into the 
service an additional force of 300,000 
men. He recommended that they should 
be chiefly of infantry, and that the whole 
force should be enrolled without delay, 
‘so as to bring this unnecessary and in- 
jurious civil war to a speedy and satis- 
factory conclusion.” The governors, of 
course, responded in emphatic terms, and 
earnestly set about the work of forward- 
ing enlistments, and recruiting the regi- 
ments in the field. 

The great financial measures of this 
session of Congress were the treasury 
note bill, approved on ‘the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, authorizing the issue of $150,- 
000,000 of United States notes, of de- 
nominations not less than five dollars 
each, not bearing interest, and creating 
the same a legal tender in payment of all 
debts public and private, within the 
United States, except duties on imports, 
and payments by the government of in- 
terest on bonds and notes, which was re- 
quired to be paid in coin. Fifty millions 
of the sum, thus authorized, were to be 
in lieu of the ‘‘ demand notes” of the pre- 
vious session, which were to be taken up 
as rapidly as possible, and to which, by 
a recent act, $10,000,000 had been 
added. As the latter were receivable for 
duties, they were, of course, now held 
about the price of gold. This new “circu- 
lation” was to be received by the govern- 
ment in payment for any loans which 
might be negotiated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. To fund the debt thus 
created and enlarged, the issue of coupon 
or registered bonds to the amount of 
$500,000,000, bearing six per cent in- 
terest, and redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States after five years, and 
payable twenty years from date, was 
authorized. These bonds, which were 
known as the “ Five-Twenties,” became, 








as the currency was enlarged, and the hos- 
tile efforts of the rebels were checked, an 
eagerly sought mode of investment. All 
bonds, stocks, and other securities of the 
United States held within the country, 
were, by the act, to be exempt from tax- 
ation by or under State authority. On 
the 11th of July an act was passed 
authorizing an additional issue of $150,- 
000,000 of notes not bearing interest, 
similar to those just described, of which 
thirty-five millions of dollars might be of 
less denominations than five dollars, but 
none of the fractional part of a dollar. 
The legal tender clause in these acts met 
with much opposition in the protracted 
discussion on the bills in Congress, but 
the demands of the war were urgent, and 
it was adopted as the only practicable 
method of meeting the public necessities. 
The government was also authorized to 
receive United States notes on deposit, 
for not less than thirty days, in sums of 
not less than $100, for which certificates 
would be given bearing five per cent in- 
terest. By such provisions the country 
was relieved of an immediate pressure 
upon the currency, and the government 
provided with the means of carrying on 


the war without the aid of foreign capi- 


tal. Gold, as a necessary consequence, 
rose in value, and the price of gold regu- 
lated the price of commodities in general. 
The facilities, however, given to trade 
and credit, in a great measure, for the 
time, at least, lightened the financial 
difficulties produced by the war. 

To provide internal revenue, to sup- 
port the government, and to pay interest 
on the public debt, a voluminous tax bill 
was passed and approved on the Ist of 
July. It embraced a comprehensive 
system of excise duties, licenses, special 
taxes on articles of luxury, as carriages, 
yachts, billiard tables, and plate; a 
widely extended system of stamp duties, 
legacy and inheritance duties, and an an- 
nual tax of three. per cent on all gains, 
profits, or income, of every person re- 
siding within the United States, exceed- 
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ing the sum of six hundred dollars. In- 
comes exceeding $10,000, and those of 
citizens residing abroad, were taxed five 
per cent. 

Three other bills may be mentioned for 
their importance in the legislation of this 
period. An ‘‘act to secure homesteads 
to actual settlers on the public domain,” 
gave to any person the head of a family, 
or of the age of twenty-one, a loyal citi- 
zen of the United States, or one who has 
legally declared his intentions to become 
such, the privilege of entering upon one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, the full 
title to which would be secured by five 
years’ residence and cultivation. This 
measure looked to a future increase of 
the emigration which had been so fruitful 
a means of developing the wealth of the 
great West, and was now proving an 
important aid in maintaining the war. 
A second act, providing for aid in the 
construction of a great railroad and tele- 
graph line from the Missouri river to 
the Pacific ocean, bore a certain rela- 
tion to the last in its sphere of op- 
eration. A third declared the voice 


of the nation on a scandal to modern | 





civilization. It was the act leveled at 
the ordinance of the Mormons or Latter 
Day Saints, of Utah Territory, annulling 
all laws in that region ‘‘which establish, 
maintain, protect, or countenance the 
practice of polygamy, evasively called 
spiritual marriage, however disguised by 
legal or ecclesiastical solemnities, sacra- 
ments, ceremonies, consecrations, or 
other contrivances.” Polygamy in the 
Territories was, by this act, made pun- 
ishable by a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, and by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding five years. 

To adapt the organization of the navy . 
to the new requirements of the service, 
an act was passed to establish and equal- 
ize the grade of line officers, by which the 
active list was divided into nine grades, 
in the following order: Rear admirals, 
commodores, captains, commanders, lieu- 
tenant commanders, lieutenant masters, 
ensigns, midshipmen. The number of 
rear admirals was limited to nine; of 
commodores to eighteen ; of captains to 
thirty-six ; of commanders to seventy- 
two; and the other grades to one hun- 
dred and forty-four each. 


CHAPTER, LX XLT. 


GENERAL POPE’S CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1862. 


THE entire month of July was passed 
by the army under General McClellan 
on the banks of the James river, at the 
camp at Harrison’s Landing, twenty-five 


miles distant from Richmond. Ina mil- 
itary point of view, the troops held an 
advantageous position; they were well 
protected by batteries on the adjacent 
heights, while the depth of water in the 
river afforded every facility to prompt 
support, if needed, from the gunboats, 
and a ready communication to the tran- 
sports. The enemy, in force, around 





their capital, respected these advantages, 
and mindful of the disastrous encounter 
at Malvern Hills, made no further serious 
attempt to disturb the army at its new 
base of operations. Reconnoissances, 
however, in the direction of Richmond, 
showed that the onward movement to 
that city would meet with resistance. 
It was General McClellan’s conviction, 
nevertheless, that this was now the true 
route to the enemy’s capital, and he 
steadily called for reinforcements to car- 
ry his plans into effect. No little solici- 
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tude, meanwhile, was felt for the protec- 
tion of the national capital, and the line 
of the Potomac, which had so lately felt 
the hand of the enemy in Jackson’s 
vigorous movement against Banks. The 
“Stonewall,” indeed, had been forced to 
retreat ; but he had managed the move- 
ment so cleverly as to baffle the combi- 
nation of the Union commands set in mo- 
tion against him, and his liberated force 
had told with crushing effect upon the 
army before Richmond in the Seven 
Days’ Battles. The new ‘change of 
base” of McClellan had placed the army 
of the Potomac farther than ever from 
Washington, and cut off any prospect of 
cooperation with the several detached 
divisions of the Union forces between 
the Rappahannock and the capital. Re- 
inforcements, indeed, might be sent to 
him by water, but what reinforcements 


could be spared in sufficient numbers to | 


bring the army on the James to a suffi- 
cient strength for active operations with- 
out so impoverishing the other army on 
the Potomac as to endanger its safety? 
The question was anxiously discussed at 
Washington, and while every effort was 
made to strengthen the force on the 
James, it was felt that something was due 
to the army of General Pope, who, as 
we have stated, had been called from the 
scene of his exploits in Mississippi, at the 
end of June, to command the corps of 
Fremont, Banks, and McDowell, now 
consolidated in the army of Virginia. 
Measures, however, were early taken to 
strengthen the wasted army of McClel- 
lan. General Burnside, with a consider- 
able part of his force from North Caro- 
lina, early in July, joined the army on 
the James. To assure himself of the ac- 
tual condition of affairs, President Lin- 
coln, on the 8th, visited the camp, by 
way of Fortress Monroe. He arrived in 
the afternoon, and after a conference with 
General McClellan, proceeded, in the 
evening, to a review of the troops. As 
he rode along the lines of the several 
divisions, he was greeted at each by a 








salute of artillery, and the vociferous 
cheers of the men. ‘‘Coming into the 
trenches,” says a correspondent, ‘he 
dismounted, and ascending the ramparts 
of the newest fortifications, briefly ad- 
dressed the soldiers. He said he had 
come to see for himself, and to know, the 
situation of affairs, and that he should go 
back satisfied. It was said they had 
been whipped. It was not so, and never 
would be. He knew the men he saw 
around him would prove equal to the 
task before them, and never give up 
without going into Richmond. He had 
been unable to sleep from anxiety, but 
after what he had seen and heard, he 
should go back to Washington satisfied 
that it was all right with the army of the 
Potomac.”* President Lincoln left the 
camp the next day, and, on his arrival 
at Washington, more favorable accounts - 
of the army were diffused through the 
country. It was said that he found the 
losses in the recent battles, in killed, 
wounded, missing, and prisoners, did not 
exceed 10,400, and that the army, still 
strong in numbers, was in excellent 
heart, and eager for a forward march. 
On the 20th of July the official returns 
of General McClellan’s army, including 
the corps of General Dix, in command 
at Fortress Monroe, showed 101,691 
present for duty; 17,828 on special 
duty, sick, and in arrest; 88,795 ab- 
sent—a total of 158,314.+ 

When General Pope was assigned to 
the command in Virginia he found the 
effective movable force at his disposal 
of infantry and artillery, consisting of 
about 38,000 men, unequally divided be- 
tween the corps of Fremont, Banks, and 
McDowell. Of these McDowell’s was the 
largest, numbering over 18,000 ;. Banks 
had but 8,000. The cavalry—an arm 
of the service, as the country was effec- 
tually taught, too much neglected in 
these operations in Virginita—numbering 





* New York Tribune Correspondence. Fortress Monroe, 
July 9, 1862. 
+ Report of Committee on the Conduct of the War, 
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about 5,000, was mostly badly mounted 
and armed, and in poor condition for 
service.* The forces were widely scat- 
tered, and a portion of them, including, 
particularly, the new troops of Fremont’s, 
now General Sigel’s division, in a condi- 
tion far from effective. The corps of 
Banks and Fremont were located in the 
valley of the Shenandoah at Winchester, 
and mostly above at Middletown. Mc- 
Dowell’s command was divided between 
Manassas Junction on the Orange and 
Alexandria railway, and the left bank of 
the Rappahannock, opposite Fredericks- 
burg. It was the wish of the govern- 
ment, as General Pope tells us, ‘‘ that he 
should cover the city of Washington 
from any attack from the direction of 
Richmond, make such dispositions as 
were necessary to assure the safety of 
the valley of the Shenandoah, and at the 
same time to so operate upon the enemy’s 
lines of communication in the direction 
of Gordonsville and Charlottesville, as to 
draw off, if possible, a considerable force 
of the enemy from Richmond, and thus 
relieve the operations against that city 
of the army of the Potomac.” The en- 
emy being now out of the way hastening 
to the defence of Richmond, General 
Pope was at liberty to station the troops 
at his disposal as he might think best for 
the next campaign. Concentration was 
his first object, and he chose for this pur- 
pose the central position east of the Blue 
Ridge, and south of the Bull Run moun- 
tains, whence, if the enemy again de- 
scended the valley of the Shenandoah, he 
could readily move to interpose be- 
tween their advance and main army, and 
cut off the retreat. He accordingly 
brought the corps of Sigel and Banks to 
the east of the Blue Ridge, to Sperry- 
ville and its vicinity, while Ricketts’ 
division, of McDowell’s corps, was or- 
dered within easy codperating distance, 
to Waterloo Bridge, on the north fork of 
the Rappahannock. Such was the dispo- 


* Official report of General Pope, of his campaign, Jan- 


uary 27, 1863. 





sition of General Pope’s army when the 
Seven Days’ Battles were fought, and 
General McClellan retreated to James 
river. The question then arose, how, 
under this altered condition of affairs, the 
two armies should render each other any 
assistance. To solve this, and other 
problems, General Halleck was called 
from the Army of the West to assume the 
duties of General-in-chief, previously 
discharged by Scott and McClellan. He 
arrived at the capital, and entered upon 
the duties of this important office, on the 
23d of July. 

General Pope, in the interim, had sig- 
nalized his command by the issue of sev- 
eral important orders, which were much 
commented on. On the 14th, he thus 
addressed the officers and soldiers of the 
army of Virginia: ‘‘ By special assign- 
ment of the President of the United 
States, I have assumed command of this 
army. Ihave spent two weeks in learn- 
ing your whereabouts, your condition, 
and your wants; in preparing you for 
active operations, and in placing you in 
positions from which you can act prompt- 
ly and to the purpose. I have come to 
you from the West, where we have 
always seen the backs of our enemies— 
from an army whose business it bas been 
to seek the adversary, and to beat him 
when found—whose policy has been at- 
tack, and not defence. In but one in- 
stance has the enemy been able to place 
our western armies in a defensive atti- 
tude. I presume that I have been called 
here to pursue the same system, and to 
lead you against the enemy. It is my 
purpose to do so, and that speedily. I 
am sure you long for an opportunity to 
win the distinction you are capable of 
achieving. That opportunity I shall en- 
deavor to give you. Meantime, I desire 
you to dismiss from your minds certain 
phrases which I am sorry to find much in 
vogue amongst you. I hear constantly 
of taking strong positions and holding 
them—of lines of retreat, and of bases of 
supplies. Let us discard such ideas. The 
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strongest position a soldier should desire 
to occupy is one from which he can most 
easily advance against the enemy. Let 
us study the probable lines of retreat of 
our Opponents, and leave our own to take 
care of themselves. Let us look before, 
and not behind. Success and glory are 
in the advance. Disaster and shame 
lurk in the rear. Let us act on this un- 
derstanding ; and it is safe to predict 
that your banners shall be inscribed 
with many a glorious deed, and that your 
names will be dear to your countrymen 
forever.” Several orders, dated July 18, 
indicated the practice he would pursue 
toward the enemy in the conduct of the 
war. ‘‘ Hereafter, as far as practicable,” 
it was directed, “‘ the troops of this com- 
inand will subsist upon the country in 
which their operations are carried on. 
In all cases supplies for this purpose will 
be taken by the officers to whose depart- 
ment they properly belong, under the 
orders of the commanding officers of the 
troops for whose use they are intended. 
Vouchers will be given to the owners, 
stating on their face that they will be 
payable at the conclusion of the war up- 
on sufficient testimony being furnished 
that such owners have been loyal citizens 
of the United States since the date of the 
vouchers. Whenever it is known that 
supplies can be furnished in any district 
of the country where the troops are to 
operate, the use of trains for carrying 
subsistence will be dispensed with as far 
as possible.” This order, as General 
Pope tells us, was construed greatly to 
his discredit, as authorizing indiscrimi- 
nate robbery and plunder. It admitted, 
however, he urges, no such interpreta- 
tion. It was specific, carefully guarded, 
in concurrence with the usages of war ; 
while its policy was unquestionable. In- 
deed, he adds, “the long delay and em- 
barrassment of the army under Gen. Lee, 
in its subsequent movements towards 
Washington, occasioned, largely, by the 
want ofsupplies taken from the country un- 
der this order, 











Another order was directed against 
the irregular guerrilla warfare, which, 
throughout the war, as the Union army 
advanced, had been so annoying to its 
progress. The people of the valley of 
the Shenandoah, and throughout the re- 
gion of operations of the army, living 
along the lines of railroad and telegraph, 
and along the routes of travel in the rear 
of the United States forces, were notified 
that they would be held responsible for 
any injury done the track, line or road, 
or for any attacks upon trains of strag- 
gling soldiers by bands of guerrillas in 
their neighborhood. If such injuries 
were committed, it was ordered that the 
citizens living within five miles of the 
spot, should be turned out en masse, to 
repair the damage, and be, moreover, re- 
quired to pay to the United States, in 
money or in property, to be levied by 
military force, the full amount of the pay 
and subsistence of the whole force neces- 
sary to coerce the performance of the 
work during the time occupied in com- 
pleting it.” If a soldier, or legitimate 
follower of the army, were fired upon 
from any house, the house was to be 
razed to the ground, and the inhabitants 
sent prisoners to the headquarters of the 
army. If such an outrage occurred at 
any place distant from settlements the 
people-within five miles round. were to 
be held accountable, and pay a sufficient 
indemnity. Any person detected in such 
outrages, either during the act, or atany 
time afterwards, it was ordered, shall be 
shot without waiting civil process. These 
orders appeared stringent, but when we 
reflect upon the crime against which they 
were leveled, simply murder within our 
lines, they could not be considered unne- 
cessarily severe. They were, indeed, a 
guaranty for the safety of non-combat- 
ants, whose welfare lay in submission, 
and the consequent protection of the ar- 
my in possession. 

In addition to the order just recited, 
General Pope, on the 23d, ordered com- 


fully justified its wisdom.” | manders of army corps, divisions, bri- 
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gades, and detached commands, to pro- 
ceed immediately to arrest all disloyal 
male citizens within their lines, or within 
their reach, in rear of their respective 
stations. Such as were willing to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, and would furnish sufficient secu- 
rity for its observance, were to be per- 
mitted to remain at their homes, and 
pursue, in good faith, their accustomed 
avocations. Those who refused were to 
be conducted South, beyond the extreme 
pickets of the army, and notified, that if 
found anywhere again within our lines, 
or at any point in rear, they would be 
considered spies, and subjected to the 
extreme rigor of military law. Any per- 
son who, having taken the oath of alle- 
giance, was found to violate it, was to be 
shot, and his property seized and applied 
to the public use. These orders of Gen- 
eral Pope present pretty clearly the con- 
tinued elements of disloyalty in the 
northern and eastern portions of Vir- 
ginia, already once and again occupied 
by the Union armies, and under Federal 
authority. Asa matter of course, they 
awakened the bitter resentment of the 
enemy. A correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the alleged arrest of persons 
claimed to be Confederate citizens, and 
other grievances of General Pope’s or- 
ders, eoupled with complaints of General 
Butler, General Phelps, and others, 
was opened by General Lee with 
General Halleck, and retaliatory mea- 
sures were threatened. Ina Confederate 
general order, dated August 1st, General 
Pope’s order of the 23d of July was re- 
cited, together with a previous one issued 
by Brigadier-General Steinwehr, of his 
army, ordering the arrest of five promi- 
nent citizens of Page county, ‘' to be held 
as hostages, and to suffer death, in the 
event of any of the soldiers of said Stein- 
wehr being shot by bushwhackers, by 
which term are meant the citizens of this 
Confederacy who have taken up arms to 
defend their lives and families.” These 
orders were pronounced evidence of 
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an intention on the part of some of the 
military authorities of the United States, 
“not content with the unjust and ageres- 
sive warfare hitherto waged with savage 
cruelty against an unoffending people, 
and exasperated by the failure of their 
efforts to subjugate them, to violate all 
the rules and usages of war, and to con- 
vert the hostilities hitherto waged against 
armed forces, into a campaign of robbery 
and murder against innocent citizens and 
peaceful tillers of the soil.” It was there- 
fore declared that Major-General Pope, 
Brigadier-General Steinwehr, and all 
commissioned officers serving under 
them, were not to be considered as sol- 
diers, and should be denied the benefit 
of the cartel for the general exchange of 
prisoners, which had recently, on the 
22d of July, been signed by General 
Dix on the part of the United States, and 
General D. H. Hill on the part of the 
Confederacy. In the event of their cap- 
ture, they were to be held in close con- 
finement as long as the obnoxious orders 
continued in force, or unrepealed, and 
“that in the event of the murder of any 
unarmed citizen or inhabitant of this 
Confederacy, by virtue, or under the 
pretext of any of the orders, whether 
with or without trial, whether under the 
pretence of such citizen being a spy or a 
hostage, or any other pretence, it shall 
be the duty of the commanding general 
of the forces of this Confederacy, to cause 
immediately to be hung, out of the com- 
missioned officers thus imprisoned, a num- 
ber equal to the number of our own 
citizens thus murdered by the enemy.” 
This order was communicated by Gen- 
eral Lee to General Halleck, who briefly 
replied: ‘“‘As these papers are couched 
in language exceedingly insulting to the 
government of the United States, I must 
respectfully decline to receive them.” 
Captured officers were, meanwhile, sub- 
jected to more rigorous imprisonment. 

Immediately on entering upon his 
new command, General Halleck visited 
the army of General McClellan at Har- 
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rison’s Landing, to ascertain the feasibili- 
ty of an advance upon Richmond from 
that place, with the alternative in view 
of a junction of the two armies in Vir- 
ginia upon some other line. He found 
General McOlellan still in favor of the 
former, but demanding for the operation 
fifty thousand additional troops. As not 
more than twenty thousand could be 
spared without leaving Washington and 
Baltimore almost defenceless, General 
Halleck, notwithstanding the protest of 
General McClellan, decided to withdraw 
the army of the Potomae, as it continued 
to be called, from the James river to the 
line of the Rappahannock, where it could 
join that of General Pope, and at once pro- 
tect the capital and operate against the en- 
emy. On the Ist of August General Burn- 
side was ordered to embark his troops 
from Newport News for Acquia creek, 
where he arrived on the 3d, the same day 
on which General McClellan was ordered 
to bring his entire army to the same point. 
The evacuation, however, of Harrison’s 
Landing was not commenced till the 14th. 
To strengthen the command of General 
Pope, a portion of the force in Western 
Virginia, under General Cox, was called 
to the Potomac, which left the line of the 
Kanawha open to invasion by the enemy, 
who, for a time, had possession of the 
salt works in the region. 

In the meantime, with the view of 
facilitating this movement of the army 
of the Potomac, and resisting any ad- 
vance of the enemy toward Washington, 
General Pope took the field in person, 
and at once set on foot a series of active 
measures. The forces of Generals Banks 
and McDowell were pushed forward be- 
yond the Rappahannock, and on the 7th 
of August, numbering about 28,000, were 
assembled along the turnpike from Sper- 
ryville to Culpeper. Gen. Buford’s caval- 
ry, five regiments, covering the front, was 
advanced to Madison Court House, with 
his pickets along the Rapidan on the right, 
and General Bayard’s cavalry, four regi- 
ments, was extended on the same river 








on the left. Such was the position of the 
army, when, on the 7th of August, it 


-was confronted by the advance of the 


enemy. under Jackson and Ewell. The 
incidents which followed, culminating on 
the 9th, in the battle of Cedar Mountain, 
are thus related in the official report of 
General Pope: “On Wednesday morning, » 
the 7th,” says he, “the enemy crossed 
the Rapidan, at Barnett’s Ford, in heavy 
force, and advanced strong on the road 
to Culpeper and Madison Court House. 
[ had established my whole force on the 
turnpike between Culpeper and Sperry- 
ville, ready to concentrate at either 
place, as soon as the enemy’s plans were 
developed. Early on Friday it became 
apparent that the move on Madison 
Court House was merely a feint to detain 
the army corps of General Sigel at Sper- 
ryville, and that the main attack of the 
enemy would be at Culpeper, to which 
place I had thrown forward part of 
Banks’ and McDowell’s corps. Brigadier- 
General Bayard, with part of the rear 
of McDowell’s corps, who was in the ad- 
vance, near the Rapidan, fell slowly back, 
delaying and embarrassing the enemy’s 
advance as far as possible, and capturing 
some of his men. The forces of Banks 
and Sigel, and one of the divisions of 
McDowell’s corps, were rapidly concen- 
trated at Culpeper during Friday and 
Friday night, Banks’ corps being pushed 
forward five miles south of Culpeper, 
with Ricketts’ division of McDowell’s 
corps three miles in his rear. The corps 
of General Sigel, which had marched all 
night, was halted in Culpeper to rest for 
a few hours. On Saturday the enemy 
advanced rapidly to Cedar Mountain, the 
sides of which. they occupied in heavy 
force. Gen. Banks was instructed to take 
up his position on the ground occupied 
by Crawford’s brigade, of his command, 
which had been thrown out the day pre- 
vious to watch the enemy’s movements, 
He was directed not to advance beyond 
that point, and, if attacked by the enemy, 
to defend his position, and seid back 

















BATTLE AT CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 


timely notice. It was my desire to have 
time to give the corps of General Sigel 
all the rest possible after their forced 
march, and to bring forward all the forces 
at my disposal. The artillery of the en- 
emy was opened early in the afternoon, 
but he made no advance until nearly five 
o'clock, at which time a few skirmishers 
were thrown forward on each side, under 
cover of the heavy wood in which his force 
was concealed. The enemy pushed for- 
ward a strong force in the rear of his skir- 
mishers, and General Banks advanced to 
the attack. The engagement did not 
fairly open until after six o’clock, but for 
an hour and a half was furious and un- 
ceasing. Throughout the cannonading, 
which, at first, was desultory, and direct- 
ed mainly against the cavalry, I had con- 
tinued to receive reports from General 
Banks that no attack was apprehended, 
and that no considerable infantry force 
of the enemy had come forward. Yet, 
towards evening, the increase in the ar- 


tillery firing having satisfied me an en- 
gagement might be at hand, though the 
lateness of the hour rendered it unlikely, 
I ordered General McDowell to advance 
Ricketts’ Division to support General 
Banks, and directed General Sigel to 
bring his men upon the ground as soon 


‘as possible. I arrived, personally, on 
the field at seven Pp. M., and found the 
action raging furiously. The infantry 
fire was incessant and severe. I found 
General Banks holding the position he 
took up early in the morning. His losses 
were heavy. Ricketts’ division was im- 
mediately pushed forward, and occupied 
the right of General Banks, the brigades 
of Crawford and Gordon being directed 
to change their position from the right 
and mass themselves in the centre. Be- 
fore this change could be ‘effected it was 
quite dark, though the artillery fire con- 
tinued at short range without intermis- 
sion. The artillery fire at night by the 
9d and 5th Maine batteries, in Ricketts’ 
division, of General McDowell’s corps, 
was most destructive, as was readily ob- 
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servable the next morning, in the dead 
men and horses, and broken gun-car- 
riages of the enemy’s batteries, which had 
been advanced against it. Our troops 
rested on their arms during the night in 
line of battle, the heavy shelling being 
kept up on both sides until midnight. At 
daylight the next morning, the enemy 
fell back two miles from our front, and 
still higher up the mountain. Our pick- 
ets at once advanced and occupied the 
ground. The fatigue of the troops from 
long marches and excessive heat, made 
it impossible for either side to resume the 
action on Sunday. The men were, there- 
fore, allowed to rest and recruit the 
whole day, our only active operations 
being of cavalry on the enemy’s flank 
and rear. Monday was spent in burying 
the dead, and in getting off the wounded. 
The slaughter was severe on both sides, 
most of the fighting being hand to hand. 
The dead bodies of both armies were 
found mingled together in masses over 
the whole ground of the conflict. The 
burying of the dead was not completed 
until dark on Monday, the heat being so 
terrible that severe work was not possi- 
ble. On Monday night the enemy fled 
from the field, leaving many of his dead 
unburied, and his wounded on the ground, 
and along the road to Orange Court 
House. A cavalry and artillery force, 
under General Buford, was immediately 
thrown forward in pursuit, and followed 
the enemy to the Rapidan, over which he 
passed, with his rear guard, by ten 
o’clock in the morning. 

“The. behavior of General Banks’ 
corps during the action was very fine. 
No greater gallantry and daring could 
be exhibited by any troops. I cannot 
speak too highly of the coolness and in- 
trepidity of General Banks, himself, dur- 
ing the whole of the engagement. He 
was in the front, and exposed as muchas 
any man in his command. His example 
was of the greatest benefit to his troops, 
and he merits and should receive the 
commendation of his government. Gen- 
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erals Williams, Augur, Gordon, Craw- 
ford, Prince, Green, and Geary, behaved 
with conspicuous gallantry. Augur and 
Geary were severely wounded, and 
Prince, by losing his way in the dark, 
while passing from one flank to another, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. I de- 
sire, publicly, to express my apprecia- 
tion of the prompt and skillful manner in 
which Generals McDowell and Sigel 
brought forward their respective com- 
mands, and established them on the field, 
and of their cheerful and hearty codpera- 
tion with me, from beginning to end. 
Brigadier-General Roberts, Chief of Cav- 
alry of this army, was with the advance 
of our forces on Friday and Saturday, 
and was conspicuous for his gallantry, 
and for the valuable aid he rendered to 
Generals Banks and Crawford. Our loss 
was about 1,500 killed, wounded and 
missing, of whom 290 were taken prison- 
ers. As might be expected, from the 
character of the engagement, a very 
large proportion of these were killed. 
The enemy’s loss in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, we are now satisfied, is much 
in excess of our own.’”* 

In the subsequent account of this bat- 
tle, in his prolonged account of the entire 
campaign, General Pope “ approximate- 
ly” brings up his losses to about 1,800 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, ‘‘ besides 
which, fully 1,000 straggled back to 
Culpeper Court House, and beyond, and 
never entirely returned to their com- 
mands.” General Pope, also, in this re- 
port, intimates that General Banks, 
while acting with that consummate cour- 
age, which particularly distinguished the 
Massachusetts regiments under his com- 
mand, had shown some rashness in leav- 
ing a strong position, and attacking the 
enemy, who were in superior force, and 
strongly posted, sheltered by woods and 
ridges, before the whole disposable force 
of the army was brought up for the en- 
gagement. General Banks, according to 


this statement, under-estimated the force 
of the enemy, thinking he would be able 
to crush their advance before their main 
body could come up from the direction 
of the Rapidan.. 

A brief report from the Confederate 
General Jackson, thus, characteristically 
records this engagement: ‘‘On the even- 
ing of the 9th God blessed our arms with 
another victory. The battle was near 
Cedar Run, about six miles from Culpep- 
er Court House. The enemy, according 
to the statement-of prisoners, consisted 
of Banks’, McDowell’s, and Sigel’s com- 
mands. We have over 400 prisoners, 
including Brigadier - General. Prince. 
While our list of killed is less than that 
of the enemy, yet we have to mourn the 
loss of some of our best officers and men. 
Brigadier-General Charles 8. Winder 
was mortally wounded, while ably dis- 
charging his duty at the head of his com- 
mand, which was the advance of the left 
wing of the army. We have collected 
about 1,500 small arms, and other ord- 
nance stores.” 

The disastrous engagement at Cedar 
Mountain, in which the corps of General 
Banks had suffered so severely, was not 
followed by the withdrawal of General 
Pope’s army from the region. On the 
contrary, the enemy fell back towards 
Gordonsville, to await the arrival of the 
main army of General Lee, while Gen- 
eral Pope, immediately reinforced by 
General Rufus King’s division from Fal- 
mouth, and, on the 14th, by 8,000 men 
of General Burnside’s forces, under Gen- 
eral Reno, again firmly held the line of 
the Rapidan, with Sigel on the right, 
McDowell in the centre, at Cedar Moun- 
tain, and Reno on the left. General 
Banks’ shattered corps was at Culpeper. 
It being presently ascertained that the 
enemy were advancing in greatly supe- 
rior numbers, General Pope retired, with 
his forces, on the 19th, to the north bank 
of the Rappahannock, in the vicinity of 





* General Pope to General Halleck, Headquarters, 
Cedar Mountain, Va., Aug. 18, 1862. 





* Major-General T, J, Jackson to Colonel R. H. Chilton, 
A. A.G. Headquarters, Valley District, Aug. 12, 1862. 





GENERAL POPH’S MOVEMENTS. 


Kelly’s ford, and Rappahannock station, 
on the railway. The enemy immediately 
followed, and for two days, the 21st and 
22d, the two armies were confronted, and 
kept up an artillery fire across the river, 
which the rebels in vain endeavored to 
cross. There were no obstacles, how- 
ever, in the way of their passing the 
stream above, and they, accordingly, 
made their movement in that direction, a 
body of General Stuart’s cavalry cross- 
ing at Waterloo Bridge, traversing the 
country in the rear of the Union army, 
and, on the night of the 22d, falling upon 
Catlett’s station, on the railroad, where 
they surprised the guard, and captured a 
large wagon train, including the papers, 
personal effects and equipage of Gen- 
erals Pope and McDowell, which were 
freely pillaged. General Pope’s, and a 
few other wagons were burnt. While 


these depredations were going on, a 
furious thunder-storm was raging, delug- 
ing the country. 


There was, of course, 
much confusion in the darkness. Some 
resistance was offered, but nothing effec- 
tive. Stuart’s party, not more than 300 
in number, had it all their own way, 
though there were not less than 1,500 
infantry, and five companies of cavalry, 
who should have been prepared to meet 
them. Indeed, General Pope, who might 
naturally feel sore on the matter—seeing 
the rummage of his effects was vaunted 
by the rebels as a personal indignity in- 
flicted as a return for his obnoxious ‘‘ or- 
ders,”— pronounces the success of the 
enemy, who, besides the spoil of his 
headquarters, and the destruction of 
property, carried off a number of prison- 
ers and horses, ‘‘ most disgraceful to the 
force which had been left in charge of the 
trains.” Having in this raid inflicted 
what injury the night permitted, the en- 
emy left before daylight on their return 
to Warrenton. 

When the advance of the enemy on 
~ his right was fully ascertained, General 
Pope determined to recross the Rappa- 
hannock, and ‘‘fall, furiously, with his 
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whole army,” upon the flank and rear of 
their long column, which was passing up 
the river. This movement was defeated 
by the rapid rise in the river, from the 
storm of the night of the 22d. As the 
same flood, however, would impede the 
enemy in crossing, General Pope ordered 
Sigel, on his right, to march, with his 
whole corps, supported by Reno and 
Banks, towards Waterloo Bridge, and 
cut off and attack the portion of Lee’s 
army which had already crossed the 
river. McDowell was, at the same time, 
ordered to Warrenton, with Brigadier- 
General Reynolds’ Pennsylvania Re- 
serves, the first of McClellan’s army of 
the Potomac to join General Pope’s com- 
mand, to codperate with this movement. 
“General Sigel,” says General Pope, 
‘‘moved, as ordered, slowly up the Rap- 
pabannock, in the direction of Sulphur 
Springs, on the 23d, and first encounter- 
ed a force of the enemy near the point 
where a small creek, called Great Run, 
puts into the Rappahannock, about two 
miles below the Sulphur Springs. The 
enemy was driven across the stream, but 
destroyed the bridges. The heavy rains 
had caused this small creek to rise so 
much that it was not then fordable, so 
that the night of the 23d, and part of the 
morning of the 24th, were spent by Gen- 
eral Sigel in rebuilding the bridges. On 
the night of the 23d also, the advance of 
MecDowell’s corps occupied Warrenton, a 
cavalry force of the enemy having re- 
treated from there a few hours before. 
On the morning of the 24th, General 
Sigel, supported by Generals Reno and 
Banks, crossed Great Run, and occupied 
the Sulphur Springs, under a heavy fire 
of artillery from batteries which the en- 
emy had established all along the south 
side of the Rappahannock. ‘The bridge 
which had been burned at Sulphur 
Springs, and upon which the forces of 
the enemy, which had crossed a day or 
two previous, escaped from the advance 
of General Sigel, was rebuilt, and Gen- 
eral Sigel pushed forward with the force 
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supporting him, in the direction of Water- 
loo Bridge.” 

In one of these engagements of Gen- 
eral Sigel’s command, General Henry 
Bohlen fell while leading his troops 
against the enemy. Born in Germany, 
he had established himself in Philadelpha, 
where he became a prosperous merchant 
and highly respected citizen. His pa- 
triotism led him to raise a regiment of his 
countrymen, of which he took the com- 
mand, in General Blenker’s division. He 
was then promoted to the rank of Briga- 
dier-General, and attached to the de- 
partment of Fremont, distinguishing him- 
self greatly by his conduct at the engage- 
ment at Cross Keys. 

The enemy, meanwhile, were pushing 
their forces rapidly on to the north, be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the Bull Run 
mountains, a large detachment of infan- 
try, artillery, and cavalry, on the 24th, 
being discovered well on their way to- 
ward Manassas railroad at Rectortown. 
The Union forces, gathered between 
Warrenton and the north fork of the 
Rappahannock, confronted. the Confed- 
erate centre on the right bank of the 
river. It was the object of General 
Pope to hold the enemy till reinforce- 
ments should arrive from McClellan’s 
army. It was the enemy’s object to an- 
ticipate this movement, and get between 
the army of General Pope and Washing- 
ton, and cut off his supplies. As Lee’s 
army was advancing rapidly towards the 
accomplishment of its design, General 
Pope felt compelled, at all hazards, to 
give them battle on the march. Portions 
of the army of the Potomac, and General 
Cox’s division, which had been ordered 
from Western Virginia, were on their 
way from Alexandria and Fredericks- 
burg to his aid. As the complicated 
movements which followed involve many 
nice matters of detail, on a proper esti- 
mate of which must rest the military re- 
putation of General Pope, it is but justice 
to that officer to cite his connected nar- 
ration of the remaining days of this he- 





roic campaign—days, in the ordinary life 
of armies, filled with the events of months. 

‘On the 23d,” says he, ‘I received a 
dispatch from the General-in-Chief, in- 


forming me that heavy reinforcements 


would begin to arrive at Warrenton 
Junction the succeeding day, and on the 
24th I received dispatches from Colonel 
Haupt, the railroad superintendent at 
Alexandria, who informed me that thirty 
thousand men, ordered forward to join 
me, had demanded transportation from 
him, and that they would all be shipped 
that afternoon, or early the next morn- 
ing. The force which I thus expected 
was, as reported to me, to consist of the 
division of General Sturgis, ten thousand 
strong; the division of General Cox, 
seven thousand strong; the corps of 
General Heintzelman, ten thousand 
strong ; and the corps of Gen. Franklin 
ten thousand strong. By the night of 
the 25th it became apparent to me that I 
could no longer keep open my communi- 
cations with Fredericksburg, and oppose 
the crossing of the Rappahannock at 
Rappahannock station, without abandon- 
ing the road from Warrenton to Wash- 
ington, and leaving open to the enemy 
the route through Thoroughfare Gap, 
and all other roads north of the Orange 
and Alexandria railroad. As the main 
body of his force was constantly tending 
in that direction, I determined no longer 
to attempt to mask the lower fords of the 
Rappahannock, but to assemble such 
forces as I had along the Warrenton 
turnpike, between Warrenton and 
Gainesville, and give battle to the en- 
emy on my right or left, as he might 
choose. I therefore directed McDowell 
to occupy Warrenton with his own and 
Sigel’s corps, supporting him by Banks’ 
corps from the direction of Fayetteville. 
I pushed Reno forward to occupy a point 
near the Warrenton turnpike, and about 
three miles to the east of that town. I 
sent orders to General Porter, who had 
reported to me by note from the neigh- 
borhood of Bealeton station, to push for- 
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ward and join Reno.  Heintzelman’s 
corps, which had reached Warrenton 
Junction, was ordered to remain for the 
present at that point, it being my pur- 
pose to push forward that corps, as soon 
as practicable, to Greenwich, about half- 
way between Warrenton and Gainesville. 
I sent orders to Colonel Haupt, to direct 
one of the strongest divisions being sent 
forward to take post in the works at Ma- 
nassas Junction, and requested General 
Halleck to push Franklin with all speed 
to Gainesville ; that he could march quite 
as rapidly as he could be transported by 
rail, with the limited means of railroad 
transportation in our possession, and that 
his baggage and supplies could be sent 
forward to Gainesville by rail. I also 
sent orders to the Colonel commanding 
at Manassas Junction for the first. divi- 
sion that reached there from Alexandria 
to halt and take post in the works at that 
place, and directed him to push forward 
all of his cavalry in the direction of 
Thoroughfare Gap, to watch any move- 
ments the enemy might make from that 
direction. I had instructed General 
Sturgis, commanding at Alexandria, on 
the 22d of August, to post strong guards 
along the railroad from Manassas Junc- 
tion to Catlett’s station, and requested 
him to superintend this in person. I also 
directed General Kearney, who reached 
Warrenton Junction on the 23d, to see 
that sufficient guards were placed all 
along the railroad in his rear. After 
these precautions and assurances, I had 
thought, and confidently expected, that 
by the afternoon of the 26th, Franklin 
would have been at or near Gainesville ; 
one division would have been occupying 
the works at Manassas Junction, and 
that the forces under Sturgis and Cox 
would have been at Warrenton Junction, 
whence they could have been at once 
pushed north in the direction of Warren- 
ton turnpike. The orders for the dispo- 
sition of the forces then under my com- 
mand were sent, and the movements 
made, so far as practicable, during the 








day of the 26th. About eight o’clock at 
night on the 26th, the advance of Jack- 
son’s force having passed through Thor- 
oughfare Gap, cut the railroad in the 
neighborhood of Kettle Run, about six 
miles east of Warrenton Junction. The 
cavalry force which I had sent forward 
to Thoroughfare Gap, on the morning of 
the 26th, made no report to me. The 
moment our communications were inter- 
rupted at Kettle Run, I was satisfied that 
the troops which had been promised me 
from the direction of Washington, had 
made no. considerable progress. Had 
Franklin been even at Centreville, on the 
26th, or had Cox and Sturgis been as far 
west as Bull Run on that day, the move- 
ment of Jackson through Thoroughfare 
Gap, upon the railroad at Manassas, 
would have been utterly impracticable. 
So confidently did I expect, from the as-. 
surances which I had time and again re- 
ceived, that these troops would be in po- 
sition, or, at all events, far advanced 
toward me, that Jackson’s movement to- 
ward White Plains, and in the direction 
of Thoroughfare Gap, had caused but 
little uneasiness ; but, on the night of the 
26th, it was very apparent to me that all 
these expected reinforcements had utterly 
failed me ; and that upon the small force 
under my own immediate command, I 
must depend alone for any present oper- 
ations against the enemy. It was. easy 
for me to retire, in the direction of 
the lower fords of the Rappahannock, to 
Fredericksburg, so as to bring me in im- 
mediate contact with the forces there, or 
arriving there ; but, by so doing, I should 
have left open the whole front of Wash- 
ington; and, after my own disappoint- 
ment of the reinforcements which I had 
expected, I was not sure that there was 
any sufficient force, in the absence of the 
army under my command, to cover the 
capital. I determined, therefore, at once 
to abandon the line of the Rappahannock, 
and throw my whole force in the direc- 
tion of Gainesville and Manassas June- 
tion, to crush the enemy, who had passed 
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through Thoroughfare Gap, and to inter- 
pose between the army of General Lee 
and Bull Run. During the night of the 
26th, the. main body of the enemy still 
occupied their positions from Sulphur 
Springs to Waterloo Bridge and above ; 
but toward morning on the 27th, I think 
their advance moved off in the direction 
of White Plains, pursuing the route pre- 
viously taken by Jackson, and, no doubt, 
with a view of uniting with him eastward 
ofthe Bull Run range. 

‘From the 18th of August, until the 
morning of the 27th, the troops under 
my command had been continuously 
marching and fighting night and day, and 
during the whole of that time there was 
scarcely an interval of an hour without 
the roar of artillery. The men had had 
little sleep, were greatly worn down with 
fatigue, had had little time to get proper 
food, or to eat it, had been engaged in 
constant battles and skirmishes, and had 
performed services, laborious, dangerous, 
and excessive, beyond any previous ex- 
perience in this country. As was to be 
expected under such circumstances, the 
numbers of the army under my command 
had been greatly reduced by death, by 
wounds, by sickness, and by fatigue, so 
that, on the morning of the 27th of 
August, I estimated my whole effective 
force (and I think the estimate was 
large) as follows; Sigel’s corps, 9,000 
men ; Banks’ corps, 5,000 men ; McDow- 
ell’s corps, including Reynolds’ division, 
15,500 men; Reno’s corps, 7,000; the 
corps of Heintzelman and Porter (the 
freshest, by far, in that army), about 
18,000 men, making, in all, 54,500 men. 
Our cavalry numbered, on paper, about 
4,000 men; but their horses were com- 
pletely broken down, and there were not 
500 men, all told, capable of doing such 
service as should be expected from cav- 
alry. The corps of Heintzelman had 
reached Warrenton Junction, but was 
without wagons, without artillery, with 
only four rounds of ammunition to the 
man, and without even horses for the 
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The corps of 
Porter had also reached Warrenton 
Junction, with a very small supply of 
provisions, and but forty rounds of am- 
munition for each man. On the morning 
of the 27th, in accordance with the pur- 
pose previously-set forth, I directed Mc- 
Dowell to move forward rapidly on 
Gainesville, by the Warrenton turnpike, 
with his own corps and Sigel’s, and the 
division of Reynolds, so as to reach that 
point during the night. I directed Gen- 
eral Reno, with his corps, followed by 
Kearney’s division of Heintzelman’s 
corps, to move rapidly on Greenwich, so 
as to reach there that night, to commu- 
nicate at once with General McDowell, 
and to support him in any operations 
against’ the enemy in the vicinity of 
Gainesville. I moved forward along the 
railroad, toward Manassas Junction, with 
Hooker’s division of Heintzelman’s corps, 
leaving orders for General Porter to re- 
main with his corps at Warrenton Junc- 
tion, until relieved by General Banks, 
who was marching to that place from 
Fayetteville, and as soon as he was re- 
lieved, to push forward also in the direc- 
tion of Gainesville, where, at that time, I 
expected that the main collision with the 
enemy would occur. The army trains 
of all the corps I instructed to take the 
road to Warrenton Junction, and follow 
in the rear of Hooker’s division, toward 
Manassas Junction, so that the road 
pursued by the trains was entirely cov- 
ered from any possible interruption by 
the enemy. On the afternoon of the 
27th a severe engagement occurred be- 
tween Hooker’s division and Ewell’s 
division of Jackson’s forces. The action 
commenced about four miles west of 
Bristow station. Ewell was driven back 
along the railroad, but still confronted 
Hooker at dark, along the banks of Broad 
Run, immediately in front of Bristow 
station, at which point I arrived at sun- 
set. The loss in this engagement was 
about three hundred killed and wounded 
on each side, the enemy leaving his dead, 
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many of his wounded, and much of his 
baggage on the field of battle. 

“The railroad had been torn up, and 
the bridges burned, in several places be- 
tween Bristow station and Warrenton 
Junction. I accordingly directed Major- 
General Banks to cover the railroad 
trains at Warrenton Junction until Gen- 
eral Porter’s corps had marched from 
that place, and then to run back the 
trains as far as practicable, and covering 
them with his troops, to repair the 
bridges as fast as possible. I also direct- 
ed Captain Merrill, of the engineers, 
with a considerable force, to repair the 
railroad track and bridges as far as pos- 
sible in the direction of Bristow station. 
The road was, accordingly, put in order 
from Warrenton Junction to Kettle Run, 
during the 27th, and the trains ran back 
to that point early next day. At dark 
on the 27th, General Hooker reported to 
me that his ammunition was nearly ex- 
hausted, and that he had but five ronnds 
to a man left. I had by that time be- 
come convinced that the whole force un- 
_ der Jackson, consisting of his own, A. P. 
Hill’s, and Ewell’s divisions, was south 
of the turnpike, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of Manassas Junction. 
McDowell reached his position during 
the night of the 27th, as did also Kear- 
ney and Reno, and it was clear on that 
night that he had interposed completely 
between Jackson and the main body of 
the enemy, which was still west of the 
Bull Run range, and in the neighborhood 
of White Plains. Thinking it altogether 
likely that Jackson would mass _ his 
whole force and attempt to turn our right 
at Bristow station, and knowing that 
Hooker, for want of ammunition, was in 
little condition to make long resistance, I 
sent back orders to General Porter, 
about dark of the 27th, to move forward 
at one o'clock in the night, and report to 
me at Bristow by daylight in the morn- 
ing, leaving instructions in some detail 
for Banks, who was expected at Warren- 
ton Junction during that night or early 
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in the morning. General Porter failed 
utterly to obey the orders that were sent 
him ; giving as an excuse that his men 
were tired, that they would straggle in 
the night, and that a wagon-train pro- 
ceeding eastward, in the rear of Hook- 
er’s division, would offer obstructions to 
his march. He, however, made no at- 
tempt whatever to comply with this or- 
der, although it was stated to him in the 
order itself that his presence was neces- 
sary, on all accounts, at daylight, and 
that the officer delivering the dispatch 
was instructed to conduct him to the field. 
There were but two courses left open to 
Jackson in consequence of this sudden 
and unexpected movement of the army. 
He could not retrace his steps through 
Gainesville, as it was occupied by Me- 
Dowell, having at command a force equal, 
if not superior, to his own. He was 
obliged, therefore, either to retreat 
through Centreville, which would carry 
him still further from the main body of 
Lee’s army, or to mass his force, assault 
us at Bristow station, and turn our right. 
He pursued the former course, and re- 
tired through Centreville.’ This mistake 
of Jackson’s alone saved us from the se- 
rious consequences which would have 
followed this disobedience of orders on 
the part of General Porter. 

“At nine o’clock on the night of the 
27th, satisfied of Jackson’s position, I 
sent orders to General McDowell to push 
forward, at the very earliest dawn of 
day, toward Manassas Junction, from 
Gainesville, resting his right on the 
Manassas Gap railroad, and throwing 
his left well to the east. I directed Gen- 
eral Reno to march at the same hour 
from Greenwich, direct upon Manassas 
Junction, and Kearney to march at the 
same hour upon Bristow. This latter 
order was sent to Kearney to render my 
right at Bristow perfectly secure against 
the probable movement of Jackson in 
that direction. Kearney arrived at 
Bristow about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Reno being on the left, and marching 
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direct upon Manassas Junction. I imme- 
diately pushed Kearney forward in pur- 
suit of Ewell, toward Manassas, followed 
by Hooker. General Porter’s corps did 
not arrive at Bristow until half-past ten 
o’clock in the morning ; and the moment 
he found that Jackson had evacuated 
Manassas Junction, he requested permis- 
sion to halt at Bristow and rest his men. 
Sykes’ division of Porter’s corps, had 
spent the whole day of the 27th, from 
ten o’clock in the morning until daylight 
of the 28th, in camp at Warrenton Junc- 
tion. Morell’s division, of the same corps, 
had arrived at Warrenton Junction dur- 
ing the day of the 27th, and also remain- 
ed there during the whole of that night. 
Porter’s corps was by far the freshest in 
the whole army, and should have been, 
and I believe was, in better condition for 
service than any troops we had. Gen- 
eral McDowell reported to me afterward 
that he had given orders for the move- 
ment of his command upon Manassas 
Junction at two o’clock at night, in ac- 
cordance with the directions | had sent 
him, but that General Sigel, who com- 
manded his advance, and was at Gaines- 
ville, instead of moving forward from 
Gainesville at daylight, as he was or- 
dered, was, absolutely, with his advance, 
in that town as late as half-past seven 
o’clock in the morning. Meantime, be- 
ginning about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 28th, Jackson commenced 
evacuating Manassas Junction, and his 
troops were marching from that point in 
the direction of Centreville, until ten or 
eleven o’clock in the day. If the whole 
force under McDowell had moved for- 
ward as directed, and at the time speci- 
fied, they would have intercepted Jack- 
son’s retreat toward Centreville by eight 
o'clock in the morning, and I do not be- 
lieve it would have been possible for 
Jackson to have crossed Bull Run, so 
closely engaged with our forces, without 
heavy loss. 

‘I reached Manassas Junction with 
Kearney’s division and Reno’s corps 









about twelve o’clock in the day of the 
28th, less than an hour after Jakson, in 
person, had retired. I> immediately 
pushed forward Hooker, Kearney, and 
Reno upon Centreville, and sent orders 
to Fitz John Porter to come forward to 
Manassas Junction. I also wrote to Mc- 
Dowell, and stated the facts so far as we 
were then able to ascertain them, and 
directed him to call back the whole of 
his force that had come in the direction 
of Manassas Junction, and to move for- 
ward upon Centreville. He had, how- 
ever, without my knowledge, detached 
Rickett’s division in the direction of 
Thoroughfare Gap, and that division was 
no longer available in his movement to- 
ward Centreville. Late in the afternoon 
of the 28th, Kearney drove the enemy’s 
rear guard out of Centreville, and occu- 
pied that town, with his advance beyond 
it, about dark. The enemy retreated 
through Centreville, one portion of his 
force taking the road by Sudley Springs, 
and the other pursuing the Warrenton 
turnpike toward Gainesville, destroying 
the bridges on that road over Bull Run 
and Cub Run—McDowell, with his whole 
force, consisting of his own corps (ex- 
cept Ricketts’ division), Sigel’s corps, 
and the division of Reynolds, marching 
in the direction of Centreville, encoun- 
tered the advance of Jackson’s force re- 
treating toward Thoroughfare Gap, about 
six o’clock on the evening of the 28th. 
A severe action took place between 
King’s division, of McDowell’s corps, and 
the advance of Jackson, which was ter- 
minated by darkness. Hach party main- 
tained its ground. Gibbon’s brigade, of 
King’s division, which was in the advance 
of that division, sustained the brunt of 
the action, but was supported handsomely 
by Doubleday’s brigade, which came into 
action shortly after. This engagement, 
and its result, were reported to me, near 
Centreville, about ten o’clock that-night. 

‘“T felt sure, then, and so stated, that 
there was no escape for Jackson. I accord- 
ingly sent orders to General McDowell, as 
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also to Gen. King, several times during 
the night of the 28th, and once by his 
own staff officer, to hold his ground at all 
hazards, and prevent the retreat of Jack- 
son to the west, and that at daylight in 
the morning our whole force from Centre- 
ville and Manassas Junction would be up 
with the enemy, who must be crushed 
between us. I also sent orders to Gen- 
eral Kearney to push forward at one 
o’clock that night, cautiously, from Cen- 
treville along the Warrenton turnpike, to 
drive in the pickets of the enemy, and to 
keep closely in contact with him during 
the night; to rest his left on the Warren- 
ton turnpike, and to throw his right well 
to the north, if possible, across Little 
River turnpike ; at daylight in the morn- 
ing to assault vigorously with his right 
advance; and that Hooker and Reno 
would be up with him very shortly after 
day-dawn. I sent orders to General 
Porter, whom I supposed to be at Ma- 
nassas Junction, where he should have 
been, in compliance with my orders of 
the day previous, to move upon Centre- 
ville at the earliest dawn, and stated to 
him the position of the forces, and that a 
severe battle would undoubtedly be 
fought during the morning of the 29th. 
The only apprehension [ had at that time 
was that Jackson might attempt to re- 
treat to the north, in the direction of 
Leesburg, and for the purpose of prevent- 
ing this, I directed Kearney to keep 
closely in contact with him during the 
whole of the night of the 28th. My force 
was so disposed that McDowell, Sigel, 
and Reynolds, whose joint forces amount- 
ed to about twenty-five thousand men, 
were immediately west of Jackson, and 
between him and Thoroughfare Gap, 
while Kearney, Hooker, Reno and Por- 
ter, about twenty-five thousand_ strong, 
were to fall on the enemy from the east, 
at daylight in the morning, or very 
shortly after. With this disposition of 
troops we were so far in advance of 
Longstreet, that by using our whole force 
vigorously, we should: be able to crush 





Jackson before Longstreet could by any 
possibility reach the scene of action. To 
my great disappointment, however, I 
learned, toward daylight, on the morning 
of the 29th, that King’s division had 
fallen back in the direction of Manassas 
Junction, thus leaving open the road to 
Thoroughfare Gap, and making new 
movements and dispositions of troops 
immediately necessary. 

“The disposition of the troops on the 
west of Jackson having failed, through 
Ricketts’ movement toward Thorough- 
fare Gap, and the consequent withdrawal 
of King, an imminent change in the dis- 
position and proposed movements of the 
troops for the succeeding day became 
necessary ; and about daylight on the 
morning of the 29th, shortly after I re- 
ceived information of the withdrawal of 
King’s division, I sent orders to General 
Sigel, who was in the neighborhood of 
Groveton, supported by Reynolds’ divi- 
sion, to attack the enemy vigorously as 
soon as it was light enough to see, and 
bring him to a stand, if it were possible 
to do so. I instructed General Heint- 
zelman to push forward from Centreville 
toward Gainesville at the earliest dawn, 
with the divisions of Hooker and Kearney, 
and directed General Reno to follow 
closely in his rear; to use all speed, and 
as soon as they came up with the enemy 
to establish communication with Sigel, 
and attack with the utmost promptness 
and vigor. I also sent orders to Major- 
General Fitz-John Porter, at Manassas 
Junction, to move forward with the ut- 
most rapidity, with his own corps, and 
King’s division of McDowell’s corps, 
which was supposed to be at that point, 
upon Gainesville, by the direct road from 
Manassas Junction to that place. Iurged 
him to make all speed, that he might 
come up with the enemy and be able to 
turn his flank near where the Warrenton 
turnpike is intersected by the road from 
Manassas Junction to Gainesville. Short- 
ly after sending this order, [ received a 
note from General McDowell, whom I 
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had not been able to find during the 
night of the 28th, dated at Manassas 
Junction, requesting that King’s division 
might not be taken from his command. I 
immediately sent a joint order to Gen- 
erals McDowell and Porter, directing 
them, with their two corps, to march 
with all speed toward Gainesville, on the 
direct road from Manassas Junction. 
Sigel attacked the enemy about daylight 
on the morning of the 29th, a mile or two 
east of Groveton, where he was soon 
joined by the divisions of Hooker and 
Kearney. Jackson fell back several 
miles, but was so closely pressed by these 
forces that he was compelled to make a 
stand, and to make the best defence pos- 
_- sible. He accordingly took up a position 
with his left in the neighborhood of Sud- 
ley Springs, his right a little to the south 
of Warrenton turnpike, and his line cov- 
ered by an old railroad-grade, which 
leads from Gainesville in the direction 
of Leesburg. His batteries, which were 


numerous, and some of them of heavy 
calibre, were posted between the ridges 
in the open ground on both sides of the 
Warrenton turnpike, while the mass of 
his troops were sheltered in dense woods 


behind the railroad embankments. I ar- 
rived on the field from Centreville about 
noon, and found the two armies confront- 
ing each other, both considerably cut up 
by the sharp action in which they had 
been engaged since daylight in the morn- 
ing. Heintzelman’s corps occupied the 
right of our line, in front or west of the 
Sudley Springs road. General Sigel was 
on his left, with his line extended a short 
distance south of the Warrenton turn- 
pike ; the division of General Schenck 
occupying the high ground to the left of 
that road. The extreme left was occu- 
pied by General Reynolds. General 
Reno’s corps had reached the field, and 
the most of it had been pushed forward 
into action, leaving four regiments in re- 
serve, and in rear of the centre of our 
line. Immediately after I reached the 
ground General Sigel reported to me 
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that his line was weak ; that the divisions 


of Schurz and Steinwehr were much cut 
up, and ought to be drawn back from the 
front. I informed General Sigel that 
this was utterly impossible, as there 
were no troops to replace them, and that 
he must hold his ground ; that I would 
not again push his troops into action, as 
the corps of Porter and McDowell were 
moving forward from Manassas Junction, 
on the road to Gainesville, and must very 
soon be in position to fall upon the en- 
emy’s right flank, and probably upon his 
rear. I rode to the front of our line, and 
inspected it from right to left, giving the 
same information to Generals Heintzel- 
man and Reno. The troops were, ac- 
cordingly, suffered to rest in their posi- 
tions, and to re-supply themselves with 
ammunition. From twelve until four 
o'clock very severe skirmishes occurred, 
constantly, at various points on our line, 
and were brought on at every indication 
the enemy made of a disposition to re- 
treat. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon several pieces of artillery were dis- 
charged on the extreme right of the ene- 
my’s line, and I fully believed that Gen- 
erals Porter and McDowell had reached 
their positions and had become engaged 
with the enemy. I did not hear more 
than three shots fired, and was at a loss 
to know what had become of those two 
corps, or what was delaying them, but I 
received information shortly afterward 
that General McDowell was advancing to 
join the main body by the Sudley Springs 
road, and would probably be up with us 
in two hours. At half-past four o'clock, 
I sent a peremptory order to General 
Porter to push forward at once into ac- 
tion on the enemy’s right, and, if possi- 
ble, to turn his rear, stating to him gen- 
erally, the condition of things on the field 
in front of me. About half-past five 
o’clock, when General Porter should 
have been coming into action in compli- 
ance with this order, I directed Generals 
Heintzelman and Reno to attack the en- 
emy. The attack was made with great 
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gallantry, and the whole of the left of 
the enemy was doubled back towards its 
centre, and our own forces, after a sharp 
conflict of an hour and a half, occupied 
the field of battle, with the dead and 
wounded of the enemy in our hands. In 
this attack Grover’s brigade, of Hooker’s 
division, was particularly distinguished 
by a determined bayonet-charge, break- 
ing two of the enemy’s lines and pene- 
trating to the third before it could be 
checked. By this time General McDow- 
ell had arrived on the field, and I pushed 
his corps immediately to the front, along 
‘the Warrenton turnpike, with orders to 
fall upon the enemy, who was retreating 
toward the pike from the direction of 
Sudley Springs. The attack along the 
turnpike was made by King’s division at 
about sunset in the evening ; but by that 
time the advance of the main body of 
the enemy, under Longstreet, had be- 
gun to reach the field, and King’s divi- 
sion encountered a stubborn and deter- 
mined resistance at a point about three- 
fourths of a mile in front of our line of 
battle. 

‘While this attack was going on, the 
forces under Heintzelman and Reno con- 
tinued to push back the left of the ene- 
my in the direction of Warrenton turn- 
pike, so that about eight o’clock in the 
evening the greater portion of the field 
of battle was occupied by our army. 
Nothing was heard of General Porter 
up to that time, and his force took no 
part whatever in the action, but were 
suffered by him to lie idle on their arms, 
within sight and sound of the battle during 
the whole day. So far as I know he made 
no effort whatever to comply with my 
orders, or to take any part in the action. 
I do not hesitate to say that if he had 
discharged his duty as became a soldier 
under the circumstances, and had made 
a vigorous attack on the enemy as he 
was expected and directed to do, at any 
time up to eight o’clock that night, we 
should have utterly crushed or captured 
the larger portion of Jackson’s force be- 
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fore he could have been, by any possi- 
bility, sufficiently reinforced to have 
made an effective resistance. I did not 
myself feel for a moment that it was ne- 
cessary for me, having given General 
Porter an order toward the enemy, in a 
particular direction, to send him, in ad- 
dition, specific orders to attack, it being 
his clear duty, and in accordance with 
every military precept, to have brought 
his forces into action wherever he en- 
countered the enemy, when a furious bat- 
tle with that enemy was raging during 
the whole day, in his immediate presence. 
I believe, in fact, I am positive, that at 
five o’clock on the afternoon of the 29th, 
General Porter had in his front no con- 
siderable body of the enemy. I believed 
then, as I am very sure now, that it was 
easily practicable for him to have turned 
the right flank of Jackson, and to have fall- 
en upon his rear; that if he had done so, 
we should have gained a decisive victory 
over the army under Jackson before he 
could have been joined by any of the 
forces of Longstreet, and that the army 
of General Lee would have been so crip- 
pled and checked by the destruction of 
this large force as to have been no longer 
in condition to prosecute further opera- 
tions of an aggressive character. Our 
losses during the 29th were very heavy, 
but no separate returns of killed and 
wounded for that day have been made to 
me. I believe, from all I could Jearn 
from corps commanders, and so reported, 
that our loss during that day was not less 
than six or eight thousand killed and 
wounded, and J think this estimate will 
be confirmed by the general reports, 
which cover the losses during the battles 
of the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th August, 
and the lst of September. My estimate 
of the loss of the enemy, reported to the 
Department on the morning of the 30th, 
was based upon the statements made to 
me by Generals Hooker and Kearney, 
who had been over the whole field on 
the left. General Hooker estimated the 
loss of the enemy as at least two to one, 
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and General Kearney as at least three 
to one of our own. 

‘Every indication, during the night 
of the 29th, and up to ten o’clock on the 
morning of the 30th, pointed to the re- 
treat of the enemy from our front. Pa- 
roled prisoners of our own, taken on the 
evening of the 29th, and who came into 
our lines on the morning of the 30th, re- 
ported the enemy retreating during the 
whole night in the direction of and along 
the Warrenton turnpike. Generals Mc- 
Dowell and Heintzelman, who reconnoi- 
tred the positions held by the enemy’s 
left on the evening of the 29th, confirm- 
ed this statement. They reported to me 
that the positions occupied by the ene- 
my’s left had been evacuated, and that 
there was every indication that he was 
retreating in the direction of Gainesville. 
On the morning of the 30th, as may be 
supposed, our troops, who had been so 
continually marching and fighting for so 
many days, were in a state of great ex- 
haustion. They had had little to eat for 
two days previous, and artillery and cav- 
alry horses had been in harness and sad- 
dled continuously for ten days, and had 
had no forage for two days previous. It 
may*easily be imagined how little these 
troops, after such severe labors, and after 
undergoing such hardship and privation, 
were in condition for active and efficient 
service. I had telegraphed to the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief, on the 28th, our condition, 
and had begged of him to have rations 
and forage sent forward to us from Alex- 
andria with all dispatch. I informed him 
of the imminent need of cavalry horses 
to enable the cavalry belonging to the 
army to perform any service whatever. 
About daylight of the 30th, I received a 
note from General Franklin, written by 
direction of General McClellan, and dated 
at eight o’clock p.m., on the 29th, in- 
forming me that rations and forage would 
be loaded into the available wagons and 
cars at Alexandria, as soon as I would 
send back a cavalry escort to bring out 
the trains. Such a letter, when we were 





fighting the enemy, and Alexandria was 
swarming with troops, needs no comment. 
Bad as was the condition of our cavalry, 
I was in no situation to spare troops 
from the front, nor could they have gone 
to Alexandria and returned within the 
time by which we must have had provi- 
sions, or have fallen back in the direction 
of Washington. Nor doI yet see what 
service cavalry could have rendered in 
guarding railroad trains. It was not un- 
til I received this letter that I began to 
feel discouraged and nearly hopeless of 
any successful issue to the operations 
with which I was charged ; but I felt it 
to be my duty, notwithstanding the des- 
perate condition of my command, from 
great fatigue, from want of provisions 
and forage, and from the small hope that 
I had of any effective assistance from 
Alexandria, to hold my position at all 
hazards and under all privations, unless 
overwhelmed by the superior forces of 
the enemy. I had received no sort of 
information of any troops coming forward 
to my assistance since the 24th, and did 
not expect, on the morning of the 30th, 
that any assistance would reach me from 
the direction of Washington ; but I de- 
termined again to give battle to the ene- 
my on the 30th, and, at least, to lay on 
such blows as would cripple him as much 
as possible, and delay, as long as prac- 
ticable, any further advance toward the 
capital. [accordingly prepared to renew 
the engagement. At that time, my effec- 
tive forces, greatly reduced by losses in 
killed, wounded, missing, and broken- 
down men, during the severe operations 
of two or three days and nights previous ; 
the sharp actions of Hooker, King and 
Ricketts on the 27th and 28th, and the 
furious battle on the 29th, were estimated 
by me and others as follows: McDow- 
ell’s corps, including Reynolds’ division, 
12,000 men; Sigel’s corps, 7,000; Re- 
no’s corps, 7,000 ; Heintzelman’s corps, 
7,000; Porter’s corps, which had been 
in no engagement, and was, or ought to 
have been, perfectly fresh, I estimated at 
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about 12,000 men, including the brigade 
of Piatt, which formed a part of Sturgis’ 
division, and the only portion that ever 


joined me. But, of this force, the bri- 
gades of Piatt and of Griffin, numbering, 
as I understood, about five thousand men, 
had been suffered to march off at day- 
light on the 30th to Centreville, and were 
not available for operations on that day. 
This reduced Porter’s effective force in 
the field to about seven thousand men, 
which gave me a total force of 40,000 
men. Banks’ corps, about 5,000 strong, 
was at Bristow station, in charge of the 
railroad trains, and of a portion of the 
wagon trains of the army, still at that 
place. Between twelve and two o’clock 
in the day I advanced the corps of Por- 
ter, supported by King’s division of Mc- 
Dowell’s corps, to attack the enemy along 
the Warrenton turnpike; at the same 
time I directed Heintzelman and Reno, 
on our right, to push forward to the left 
and front toward Warrenton turnpike, 
and attack the enemy’s left, in flank, if 
possible. For a short time, Ricketts’ 
division, of McDowell’s corps, was placed 
in support of this movement on our right. 

‘Tt was necessary for me to act thus 
promptly, and make the attack, as I had 
not the time, for want of provisions and 
forage, to await an attack from the ene- 
my, nor did I think it good to do so un- 
der the circumstances. During the whole 
night of the 29th, and the morning of the 
30th, the advance of the main army, un- 
der Lee, was arriving on the field to re- 
inforee Jackson, so that by twelve or one 
o'clock in the day, we were confronted 
by forces greatly superior to our own; 
and these forces were being every mo- 
ment largely increased by fresh arrivals 
of the enemy from the direction of Thor- 
oughfare Gap. Every moment of delay 
increased the odds against us, and | there- 
fore advanced to the attack as rapidly as 
I was able to bring my forces into action. 
Shortly after General Porter moved for- 
ward to the attack by the Warrenton 
turnpike, and the assault on the enemy 








was begun by Heintzelman and Reno on 
the right, it became apparent that the 
enemy was massing his troops as fast as 
they arrived on the field, on his right, 
and was moving forward from that direc- 
tion to turn our left; at which point it 
was plain he intended to make the main 
attack. I accordingly directed General 
McDowell to recall Ricketts’ division im- 
mediately from our right, and post it on 
the left of our line. The attack of Porter 
was neither vigorous nor persistent, and 
his troops soon retired in considerable 
confusion. As soon as they commenced 
to fall back the enemy advanced to the 
assault, and our whole line, from right to 
left, was soon furiously engaged. The 
main attack of the enemy was made up- 
on our left, but was met with stubborn 
resistance by the divisions of General 
Schenck, General Milroy, and General 
Reynolds, who, shortly after the action 
began, were reinforced on their left and 
rear by the whole of Ricketts’ division. 
The action raged furiously for several 
hours, the enemy bringing up his heavy 
reserves, and pouring mass after mass of 
his troops upon our left. So greatly su- 
perior in number were his forces, that, 
while overpowering us on our left, he was 
able to assault us, also, with superior 
forces on our right. Porter’s forces were 
rallied and brought toa halt as they were 
retiring to the rear.. As soon as they 
could be used, I pushed them forward to 
support our left, and they there rendered 
distinguished service, especially the bri- 
gade of regulars under Colonel Buchanan. 
Tower’s brigade, of Ricketts’ division, 
was pushed forward into action, in sup- 
port of Reynolds’ division, and was led 
forward in person by General Tower 
with conspicuous skill and gallantry. The 
conduct of that brigade, in plain view of 
all the forces on our left, was especially 
distinguished, and drew forth hearty and 
enthusiastic cheers. The example of this 
brigade was of great service, and infused 
new spirit into all troops who witnessed 
their intrepid conduct. Reno’s corps was. 
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also withdrawn from its position on our 
right centre late in the afternoon, and 
thrown into action on our left, where it 
behaved with conspicuous 
Notwithstanding these great disadvan- 
tages, our troops held their ground with 
the utmost firmness and obstinacy. The 
losses on both sides were very heavy. 
By dark our left had been forced back 
about a half or three-quarters of a mile, 
but still remained firm and unbroken, 
and still covered the turnpike in ou 
rear. | 
“About six o’clock in the afternoon, I 
heard, accidentally, that Franklin’s corps 
had arrived at a point about four miles 
east. of Centreville, and twelve miles in 
our rear, and that it was only about eight 
thousand strong. The result of the bat- 
tle of the 30th, the very heavy losses we 
had suffered, and the complete prostra- 
tion of our troops from hunger and 
fatigue, made it plain to me that we were 
no longer able, in the face of such over- 
whelming odds, to maintain our position 
so far to the front; nor could we have 
been able to do so under any circum- 
stances, suffering. as were the men and 
horses, from fatigue and hunger, and 
weakened by the heavy losses incident 
to the uncommon hardships which they 
had suffered. About eight o’clock at 
night, therefore, I sent written instrue- 
tions to the commanders of corps to with- 
draw leisurely toward Centreville, and 
stated to them what route each should 
pursue, and where they should take post. 
General Reno was instructed, with his 
whole corps, to cover the movement of 
the army toward Centreville. The with- 
drawal was made slowly, quietly, and in 
good order, no pursuit whatever having 
been attempted by the enemy. A divi- 
sion of infantry, with its batteries, was 
posted to cover the crossing at Cub Run. 
The exact losses, in this battle, I am un- 
able to give, as the reports received 
from the corps commanders only exhibit 
the aggregate losses during the whole of 
the operations from August 22d to Sep- 
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{ember 2d. Before leaving the field that 
night, I sent orders to General Banks, at 
Bristow station, to destroy the railroad 
trains, and such of the stores in them as 
he was unable to carry off, and join me 
at Centreville. I had previously sent 
him orders to throw into each wagon of 
the army trains as much as possible of 
the stores from the railroad cars, and to 
be sure and bring off with him from 
Warrenton Junction and Bristow station, 
all the ammunition, and all the sick and 
wounded that could be transported, and 
for this purpose, if it were necessary, to 
throw out the personal baggage, tents, 
etc., from the regimental trains. At no 
time during August 28th, 29th, 30th, 
and 81st, was the road between Bristow 
station and Centreville interrupted by 
the enemy. The whole of the trains of 
the army were on that road, in charge 
of General Banks, and covered and pro- 
tected by his whole corps. If any of 
these wagons were lost, as I believe none 
were, it was wholly without necessity. I 
enter thus specifically into this matter, 
and submit the orders sent to General 
Banks, and his subsequent report to me, 
because no part of the misrepresentation 
of this campaign has been greater than 
the statement of our heavy loss of wag- 
ons and supplies. The orders submitted 
will show conclusively that every ar- 
rangement was made, in the utmost de- 
tail, for the security of our trains and 
supplies, and Iam quite convinced that 
General Banks is not the man to neglect 
the duty with which he was charged. 

‘‘ T arrived at Centreville between nine 
and ten o’clock on the night of the 30th. 
On the same night I sent orders to the 
corps commanders to report to me in 
person, as early after daylight as possible 
on the morning of. the 31st, and on that 
morning the troops were directed to be 
posted as follows: Porter was to occupy 
the intrenchments on the north or right 
of Centreville ; Franklin on his left, in 
the intrenchments; in rear of Centre- 
ville, between Franklin and Porter, as a 













support, was posted the corps of Heint- 
zelman; Sigel occupied the intrench- 
ments on the left and south side of the 
town, with Reno on his left and rear. 
Banks was ordered to take post, as soon 
as he arrived, on the north side of Bull 
Run, and to cover the bridge on the 
road from Centreville to Manassas Junc- 
tion ; Sumner, as soon as he arrived, was 
ordered to take post between Centreville 
and Chantilly, and to occupy Chantilly 
in force; McDowell was posted about 
two miles in the rear of Centreville, on 
the road to Fairfax Court House. Am- 
munition. trains and some provisions 
were gotten up on the 31st, and all corps 
. commanders were notified, by special or- 
der to each, that the ammunition trains 
were parked immediately in rear of Cen- 
treville, and were directed to send officers 
to procure such ammunition as was need- 
ed in their respective corps. I directed 
the whole of the trains of the army to be 
unloaded at Centreville, and sent to 
Fairfax station to bring up rations and 
forage. We remained during the whole 
day of the 31st, resting the men, getting 
up supplies of provisions, and re-supply- 
ing the commands with ammunition. 
The enemy’s cavalry appeared in force in 
front of our advance at Cub Run, during 
the morning of the 31st, but made no 
attempt to cross, and no attack upon our 
troops posted there. A few pieces of 
artillery were fired, but with no result 
on either side. 

‘The whole force that I had at Cen- 
treville, as reported to me by the corps 
commanders, on the morning of the Ist 
of September, after receiving the corps 
of Sumner and Franklin, was as follows : 
McDowell’s corps 10,000 men ; Sigel’s 
corps, about 7,000 ; Heintzelman’s corps, 
about 6,000; Reno’s, 6,000; Banks’, 
5,000; Sumner’s, 11,000; Franklin’s, 
8,000—in all, 63,000 men. From these 
forces, two brigades, as I before stated, 
had been sent to Fairfax station, to 
guard the trains and the depot at that 
place, which makes it necessary to de- 
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duct four thousand men. It is proper for 
me to state here, and I do it with regret 
and reluctance, that at least one half of 
this great diminution of our forces was 
occasioned by skulking and straggling 
from the army. ‘The troops which were 
brought into action fought with all gal- 
lantry and determination, but thousands 
of men straggled away from their com- 
mands, and were not in any action. [ 
had posted several men in rear of the 
field of battle, on the 29th of August, 
and although many thousand stragglers 
and skulkers were arrested by them, 
many others passed round through the 
woods, and did not rejoin their com- 
mands during the remainder of the cam- 
paign. I had telegraphed to the General- 
in-Chief, from Rappahannock station, on 
the 22d, this practice of straggling was 
very common, and was reducing our 
force considerably, even at that time. I 
also sent orders, on the same day, to 
General Sturgis, to arrest all stragglers 
arriving at Alexandria ; to confine-them 
in military prisons, and to bring them to 
speedy trial. The active and incessant 
movements of the army prevented me, 
during the whole of this campaign, from 
giving that attention to the subject, ex- 
cept in orders, which ought to be, and 
must be given to it, to preserve efficiency 
and discipline among any troops. Our 
cavalry at Centreville was completely 
broken down, no horses whatever having 
reached us to remount it. Generals Bu- 
ford and Bayard, commanding the whole 
of the cavalry force of the army, report- 
ed to me that there were not five horses 
to the company that could be forced into 
a trot. It was impossible, therefore, to 
cover our front with cavalry, or to make 
cavalry reconnoissances, as is usual and 
necessary in front of an army. 

‘‘T directed General Sumner, on the 
morning of the 1st of September, to push 
forward a reconnoisance of two brigades 
toward the Little River turnpike, to as- 
certain if the enemy were making any 
movements in the direction of German- 
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town or Fairfax Court House. The en- 
emy was found moving again slowly to- 
ward our right, heavy columns of his 
force being in march toward Fairfax 
along Little River pike. The main body 
of our forces was so much broken down, 
and so completely exhausted, that they 
were in no condition, even on the 1st of 
September, for any active operations 
against the enemy ; but I determined to 
attack at daylight on. the 2d of Septem- 
ber, in front of Chantilly. The move- 
ment of the enemy had become so de- 
veloped by the afternoon of the Ist, and 
was so evidently directed to Fairfax 
Court House, with a view of turning my 
right, that I made the necessary dispo- 
sition of troops to fight a battle between 
the Little River pike and the road from 
Centreville to Fairfax Court House. I 
sent General Hooker, early in the after- 
noon to Fairfax Court House, and direct- 
ed him to assemble all the troops that 
were in the vicinity, and to push forward 
to Germantown with his advance. I 
directed McDowell to move back along 
the road to Fairfax Court House, as far 
as Difficult Creek, and to connect by his 
right with Hooker. Reno was to push 
forward to the north of the road from 
Centreville to Fairfax, in the direction 
of Chantilly. Heintzelman’s. corps was 
directed to take post on the road _ be- 
tween Centreville and Fairfax, imme- 
diately in the rear of Reno. Franklin 
took post on McDowell’s left and rear ; 
Sumner was posted on the left of Heint- 
zelman, while the corps of Sigel and 
Porter were directed to unite with the 
right of Sumner ; Banks was instructed, 
with the wagon trains of the army, to 
pursue the old Braddock road, and come 
into the Alexandria turnpike in rear of 
Fairfax Court House. Just before sun- 
set on the Ist, the enemy attacked us 
on our right, but was met by Hooker, 
McDowell, Reno, and Kearney’s division, 
of Heintzelman’s corps. A very severe 
action occurred in the midst of a terrific 
thunder-storm, and was terminated 
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shortly after dark. The enemy was 
driven back entirely from our front, but 
during that engagement we lost two of 
the best, and one of our most distinguish- 
ed officers—Major-General Kearney and 
Brigadier-General Stevens—who were 
both killed while gallantly leading their 
commands, and in front of their line of 
battle. It is unnecessary for me to say 
one word of commendation of two officers 
who were so well and widely known to 
the country. Words cannot express my 
sense of the zeal, the gallantry, and the 
sympathy of that most earnest and ac- 
complished soldier, Major-General Kear- 
ney. In him the country has suffered a 
loss which it will be difficult, if not im- 
possible to repair. He died as he would 
have wished to die, and as became his 
heroic character. On the morning of 
the 2d of September, the enemy still con- 
tinuing his movements toward our right, 
my whole force was posted behind Diffi- 
cult creek, from Flint Hill to the Alex- 
andria turnpike. Although we were 
quite able to maintain our position at 
that place until the stragglers could be 
collected, and the army, after its labors 
and perils, put into condition for effective 
service, I considered it advisable, for 
reasons which developed themselves at 
Centreville, and were apparent to the 
General-in-Chief, that the troops should 
be drawn back to the intrenchments in 
front of Washington, and that some reor- 
ganization should be made of them, in 
order that earlier effective service should 
be secured than was possible in their 
condition at that time. I received orders 
about twelve o’clock on the 2d of Sep- 
tember, to draw back the forces within 
the intrenchments, which was done in 
good order, and without any interruption 
by the enemy. 

‘It seems proper for me, since so 
much misrepresentation has been put in- 
to circulation as to the support I received 
from the army of the Potomac, to state 
precisely what forces of that army came 
under my command, and were at any 
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time engaged in the active operations of 
the campaign. Reynolds’ division of 
Pennsylvania Reserves, about 2,500 
strong, joined me on the 23d of August, 
at Rappahannock station. The corps of 
Heintzelman and Porter, about 18,000 
strong, joined me on the 26th and 27th 
of August at Warrenton Junction. The 
Pennsylvania Reserves, under Reynolds, 
and Heintzelman’s corps, consisting of 
Hooker and Kearney, rendered most gal- 
lant and efficient service in all the oper- 
ations which occurred after they had re- 
ported to me. Porter’s corps, from un- 
necessary and unusual delays, and fre- 
quent and flagrant disregard of my or- 
ders, took no part whatever, except in 
the action of the 30th of August. This 
small fraction of 20,500 men was all of 
the 91,000 veteran troops from Harri- 
son’s Landing which ever drew trigger 
under my command, or in any way took 
part in that campaign. By the time 
that the corps of Franklin and Sumner, 
19,000 strong, joined me at Centreville, 
the original army of Virginia, as well as 
the corps of Heintzelman and the divi- 
sion of Reynolds, had been so much cut 
up in the severe actions in which they 
had been engaged, and were so much 
broken down and diminished in numbers 
by the constant and excessive duties 
they had performed, that they were in 
little condition for any effective service 
whatever, and required, and should have 
had some days of rest to put them in any- 
thing like condition to perform their du- 
ties. in the field.” 

Such, in his own language, is General 
Pope’s history of this memorable cam- 
paign—a service, as he remarks, of pecu- 
liar difficulty, and likely to be little re- 
warded by popular applause, in propor- 
tion to its sacrifices. ‘‘ To confront with 
a small army vastly superior forces,” as 
he justly observes, “‘ to fight battles with- 
out hope of victory, but only to gain 
time, and to embarrass and delay the 
forward movement of the enemy, is, of 
all duties the most hazardous and the 
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most difficult which can be imposed upon 
any general, or any army.” Happily, to 
the honor of the North, be it said, “its 
praises and thanks were not exclusively 
reserved for victories alone. It had its 
congratulations for its able defenders, 
who, on more than one occasion over- 
powered by superior numbers, or suffer- 
ing from those chances of the field pro- 
verbial in war, brought off their thinned 
and enfeebled ranks in an honorable re- 
treat. This cheerful endurance of disas- 
ter, and encouragement of the men un- 
der defeat, was often reproachfully com- 
mented upon by English journalists ; but 
it was, in reality, highly creditable to 
the nation which paid its tribute to 
worth, not always exacting good fortune 
as a test of merit. In this respect, at 
least, the sentiment was praiseworthy, 
that the men who fought and suffered the 
burdens of the day were sustained, 
though the campaign, from causes for 
which they were not answerable, might 
fail—thus refuting, for once, the old 
charge of the ingratitude of republics. 
Certainly, no soldiers who ever enjoyed 
a triumph better deserved one than the 
baffled defenders of the State, who, under 
the leadership of General Pope, in 
Virginia, in numerous brave conflicts, 
broke the efforts of the enemy, in 
their advance upon Washington, and, by 
the diversion which they effected, brought 
off the army of the Potomac in safety, on 
its withdrawal from the James river. The 
Union loss in these engagements, in stern 
encounter with the foe, bears witness to 
the heroism with which, in the midst of 
severe labors and disasters, the national 
cause was upheld. 

General Pope, in the narrative which 
we have cited, expresses his sense of the 
loss the country sustained in the death 
of Major-General Kearney and Briga- 
dier-General Stevens, in the engagement 
at. Chantilly. Kearney was, emphati- 
cally, an active officer in the field. Ona 
previous page we have noticed his edu- 
cation, his voluntary zeal for the military 
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profession, his services in Mexico, and 
have seen his brilliant conduct in the 
foremost of the fight, through McClellan's 
campaign in the Peninsula, at Williams- 
burg, at Fair Oaks, and through those 
perilous, hard-fought days of the retreat 
to Malvern Hill. Among the first of the 
army of the Potomac again to take the 
field with General Pope, in the last week 
of his life he was constantly in action 
with his division, which he ever brought 
off in triumph. His death was a heroic 
act of self-sacrifice. The circumstances 
are thus narrated: While he was en- 
gaged in supporting Reno’s division ‘he 
was apprised that the troops had given 
way on his left, and that there was a gap 
between their flanks which the enemy 
were. occupying. He rode forward to 
see for himself if it could be so, telling 
his orderly and aids to keep back, that 
he might be unnoticed. He left them 
and did not return. They supposed him 
safe but a prisoner. But the next morn- 
ing General Lee sent in a flag of truce 
with his body.”* The remains of Gen- 
eral Kearney were brought to New York, 
and interred in the family vault, in the 
churchyard of old Trinity on Broadway. 

The death of General Stevens was 
equally heroic. Transferred from South 
Carolina, where we have seen him ac- 
tively engaged, to North Carolina, he ac- 
companied Reno’s corps to Virginia, 
joined General Pope’s army, and was 
prominent in the brilliant actions of that 
brief campaign. A correspondent thus 
narrates the circumstances of his death 
on the field of Chantilly : “‘ The army was 
retreating from Centreville. The battle 
was fought against a rebel force that had 
penetrated five miles nearer Washington 
than our rear, and was moving to strike 
upon the flank. General Stevens’ divi- 
sion, the advance of Reno’s corps, was on 
the left of the road taken by the trains, 
and intercepted the enemy. He saw 
that the rebels must be beaten back at 








* Sketch of the Career of General Kearney. New York 
Tunes, Sept. 6, 1862. 





once, or during the night they would 
stampede the wagons, and, probably, so 
disconcert our retreat that the last divi- 
sions would fall a prey to their main 
force. He decided to attack immediately, 
at the same time sending back for sup- 
port. Having made his dispositions, he 
led the attack on foot, at the head of the 
79th (Highlanders). Soon meeting a 
withering fire, and the color sergeant, 
Sandy Campbell, a grizzled old Scotch- 
man, being wounded, they faltered. One 
of the color guard took up the flag, when 
the general snatched it from him, The 
wounded Highlander at his feet cried : 
‘For God’s sake, General, don’t you take 
the colors ; they'll shoot you if you do!’ 
The answer was, ‘Give me the colors! 
If they don’t follow now, they never 
will;’ and he sprang forward, crying, 
‘We are all Highlanders ; follow, High- 
landers! forward, my Highlanders!’ The 
Highlanders did follow their Scottish 
chief, but while sweeping forward a ball 
struck him on his right temple. He died 
instantly. An hour afterward, when 
taken up, his hands were still clenched 
around the flagstaff. A moment after 
seizing the colors, his son, Captain Haz- 
zard Stevens, fell, wounded, and cried to 
his father that he was hurt. 
glance back, that Roman father said: ‘I 
can’t attend to you now, Hazzard. Cor- 
poral Thompson, see to my boy.’ The 
language I have given as General Ste- 
vens’ was taken down upon the field by 
a member of his staff. He had often re- 
marked that if it were his fate to fall in 
battle, he hoped he should be shot 
through the temple and die instantly.’”* 

Colonel Fletcher Webster, of the 12th 
Massachusetts regiment of volunteers, 
also fell in the second battle of Bull Run, 
on the 30th of August. He was the 
eldest and only surviving son of the- 
eminent statesman, his younger brother 
having fallen in the war with Mexico. 
Educated at Dartmouth College, he had 





* Special Correspondence Vew York Tribure. Wash- 
ington, Sept. 5, 1862. : 
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been employed as Assistant Secretary of 
State at Washington while his father 
held that office, and had subsequently 
accompanied Caleb Cushing to China as 
secretary of Legation. At the first call 
for volunteers, in Boston, he raised a 
regiment and, proceeding to the Potomac, 
was in honorable service till his death on 
the field. Colonel George W. Pratt, of 
the 20th New York State volunteers, fell 
on the 30th of August, at the battle near 
Gainesville. The son of Zadock Pratt, 
an eminent public-spirited citizen of New 
York, he brought to the service the finest 
qualifications of the gentleman and 
scholar. A good linguist, accomplished 
by foreign travel in early manhood, he 
left the luxuries of wealth and literature 
at his home on the Hudson river at the 
eall of his country, and honorably fell, at 
the head of his men, in a charge upon the 
enemy. Colonel John A. Koltes, acting 
brigadier in General Steinwehr’s divi- 
sion, a native of Prussia, a gentleman of 
liberal education, who had shown his de- 
votion to the Union by raising a regi- 
ment of his countrymen in Pennsylvania, 
also fell in this engagement much regret- 
ted. Yet another victim of these disas- 
trous days was Colonel Thornton F. 
’ Brodhead, a native of New Hampshire, 
an officer of the regular army, at the time 
of his death on the field at Manassas, on 
the 30th of August, in command of the 
lst Michigan Cavalry regiment. Colo- 
nel Brodhead distinguished himself in the 
Mexican war. Returning to civil life, he 
resumed his profession of the law. He 
was also known as a, politician, having 
served in the Legislature of Michigan, 
-and held an office at Detroit under the 
administration of President Pierce. 

The Confederate General Lee, on the 
night of the 30th, thus announced to 
President Jefferson Davis the engage- 
ment of that and the previous days: 
“Thearmy of Northern Virginia achieved 
to-day, on the plains of Manassas, a sig- 

nal victory over the combined forces of 
Generals McClellan and Pope. On the 
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28th and 29th each wing, under Gen- 
erals Longstreet and Jackson, repulsed 
with valor attacks made on them sepa- 
rately. We mourn the loss of our gal- 
lant dead in every conflict, yet our grat- 
itude to Almighty God for his mercies 
rises higher each day. To Him and to the 
valor of our troops a nation’s gratitude 
is due.” This dispatch was communi- 
cated to the Confederate Congress, then 
sitting at Richmond, with the following 
message: “I have the gratification of 
presenting to Congress two dispatches 
from General Robert H. Lee, command- 
ing the army of Northern Virginia, com- 
municating the result of the operations 
north of the Rappahannock. From these 
despatches it will be seen that God has 
again extended his shield over our pa- 
triotic army, and has blessed the cause 
of the Confederacy with a second signal 
victory on the field already memorable 
by the gallant achievement of our troops. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
the skill and daring of the commanding- 
general who conceived, or the valor and 
hardihood of the troops who executed, 
the brilliant movement whose result is 
now communicated. After having driven 
from their intrenchments an enemy su- 
perior in numbers, and relieved from 
siege the city of Richmond, as heretofore 
communicated, our toil-worn troops ad- 
vanced to meet another invading army, 
reinforced, not only by the defeated ar- 
my of General McClellan, but by the 
fresh corps of Generals Burnside and 
Hunter. After forced marches with 
inadequate transportation, and across 
streams swollen to unusual height, by re- 
peated combats they turned the position 
of the enemy, and forming a junction of 
their columns in the face of greatly su- 
perior forces, they fought the decisive 
battle of the 30th, the crowning triumph 
of their toil and valor.” 
General Pope, having brought this 
difficult campaign to a conclusion, urgent- 
ly applied to the Government to be re- 
lieved, and was, in consequence, transfer- 
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red to the department of the North-West, 
for which he left Washington on the 7th of 
September. The charges against Major- 
Gen. Fitz John Porter, indicated in his 

i report of misconduct before the enemy, 
were formally brought by Gen. Pope be- 
fore a court martial, which, after 45 
days session in Washington, ending in 
January, 1863, pronounced a verdict of 
guilty on the main points, with the sen- 
tence that the accused be “‘ cashiered, 
and be forever disqualified from holding 
any office of trust or profit under the 
government of the United States.” At 
the request of President Lincoln, the 
‘‘Proceedings, Findings, and Sentence” 
were reviewed by the Hon. Joseph Holt, 
who now held the office of Judge Advo- 
cate General. On the delivery of his 
written opinion, an elaborate paper 
which was at once given to the press— 
the sentence was approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

Whilst this court-martial was held at 
the capital, another, at the same place, 
was sitting in judgment on the conduct 
of General McDowell in the campaign. 
A letter from that officer to President 


Lincoln, dated September 6, 1862, sets | 


forth the motive of this investigation, 
which was made purely at the request, of 
General McDowell: ‘‘I have been in- 
formed by a Senator,” he writes, ‘ that 
he has seen a note in pencil, written by 
a colonel of cavalry, mortally wounded 
in the recent battle, stating, among other 
causes, that ‘he was dying, a victim to 
McDowell’s treachery,’ and that his last 
request was that this note might be 
shown to you. That the colonel believed 
this charge, and felt that his last act on 
earth was a great public service, there 


can be, I think, no question. This solemn | 


accusation, from the grave of a gallant 
officer who died for his country, is en- 
titled to great consideration, and I feel 
called upon to endeavor to meet it as 
|| well as so general a charge, from one 
| | now no longer able to support it, can be 


| met. I therefore beg you to please cause 





| 
a court to be instituted for its investiga- 


tion ; and, in the absence of any know- 
ledge whatever as to the particular act 
or acts, time or place, or general con- 
duct, the deceased may have had in 
view, I have to ask that the inquiry be 
without limitation, and be upon any 
point and every subject which may, in 
any way, be supposed to have led to this 
belief; that it may be directed to my 
whole conduct as a general officer, either 
under another, or while in a separate 
command, whether on matters of admin- 
istration or command—to my corres- 
pondence with any of the enemy’s com- 
manders, or with any one within the en- 
emy’s lines—to my conduct, and the pol- 
icy pursued by me toward the inhabit- 
ants of the country occupied by our 
troops with reference to themselves or 
their property ; and, further, to any im- 
putations of indirect treachery or disloy- 
alty toward the nation, or any individual 
having, like myself, an important trust— 
whether I have or have not been faith- 
ful as a subordinate to those placed over 
me, giving them heartily and to the best 
of my capacity, all the support in my 
power ; and whether I have or have not 
failed, through unworthy personal mo- 
tives, to go to the aid of, or send. rein- - 
forcements to my brother commanders. 
That this subject of my alleged treachery 
or disloyalty may be fully inquired into, 
I beg that all officers, soldiers, or civil- 
ians, who know, or think they know, of 
any act of mine liable to the charge in 
question, be allowed and invited to make 
it known to the court. I also beg that 
the proceedings of the court may be open 
and free to the press from day to day.” 
The dying officer alluded to in this frank 
and candid request, which expresses in 
every word the impulses of a man of 
honor—was Colonel Brodhead, whose 
death we have recorded among the vic- 
tims of the second battle of Bull Run. 
The court examined a great number of 

witnesses, and passed in review the 
whole course of General McDowell’s mil- 


itary administration, from August, 1861, 
when he entered on the command. of 
a division under General MeOlellan, 
through the period of his separation from 
that officer, and his independent com- 
mand of the Department of the Rappa- 
hannock, to the last scenes of his cam- 
paign with General Pope. His corres- 
pondence with the enemy, and conduct 
towards the inhabitants of the country 
occupied by his forces, were duly inves- 
tigated and found irreproachable. His 
loyalty and sound discipline being thus 
established, an old charge of drunkenness 
was, in like manner, but more summarily, 
disposed of. Indeed, nothing could be 
more ridiculous than this last instance of 
popular misrepresentation, the General, a 
man of singularly fine physique, and 
sound health, habitually carrying tem- 
perance to abstemiousness. In the mili- 
fary movements of the last days of 
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August his conduct was pronounced en- 
ergetic, and free from any imputation of 
an unworthy motive. In regard to “ the 
charge of disloyalty made by an officer 
of the rank of colonel, after being fatally 
wounded in battle: It was made in gen- 
eral terms, without defining any specific 
act. The accuser is dead, and the court 
does not feel at liberty to say more of it 
than that it is utterly destitute of any 
foundation in fact; that it is fully dis- 
proved by all the evidence bearing on 
the point, and that the dying officer who 
made it must have been the subject of 
deplorable misapprehension, like many 
others who have formed opinions from 
calumnious rumors and presumptions.” 
Indeed, the exculpation of General Mc- 
Dowell was thorough and complete.* 





* Findings and Opinions of the Court of Inquiry in the 
case of General McDowell. Washington, D, C., February 
14, 1863. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


GEN. BUTLER’S DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. NAVAL AND MILITARY EVENTS ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI, AT VICKSBURG, BATON ROUGE AND ELSEWHERE. MAY—OOCTOBER, 1862. 


Tue military administration of Gen- 
eral Butler in New Orleans, narrated 
with all its appropriate details, would 
furnish one of the most curious and 
instructive lessons of the character, 
‘the natural history” of the rebellion, 
and its cost to the insurgents in the 
necessities imposed upon the officers 
of the government for its suppression. 
The attitude taken by the mayor and 
common council at the time of Com- 
modore Farragut’s capture of the city— 
acknowledging their inability to defend, 
and yet refusing to surrender, and thus 
Inaintaining a contemptuous: spirit of in- 
dependence, was most unfriendly to the 
pacific overtures made to the inhabit- 


ants, and their real welfare. The city 
had long been the scene of mob violence, 
and this insulting action of the authori- 
ties, seeking to connect the rebellion with 
a sentiment of honor, was well calculated 
to encourage the prevalent spirit of law- 
lessness. The army which had been ex- 
pelled had taken refuge in the neighbor- 
ing country, and was ready, at any mo- 


ment, on the first’ sign of weakness 


within, to attempt the recapture of the 
city. The situation required a military 
ruler of sagacity and determination ; a 
man of expedients, who would meet, on 
the instant, novel circumstances; one 
who could and would contest faction, and 
suppress revolt in the bud ; whose per- 
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sonal energy and resources would sup- 
plement the small numbers of the limited 
army left for the occupation of the con- 
quered region. Such a man was found 
in General Butler. 

His proclamation on entering upon the 
administration, dated the lst of May, an- 
nounced the objects of the occupation— 
‘to restore order, maintain public tran- 
quillity, enforce peace and quiet under the 
laws and Constitution of the United 
States.” For this purpose, at the outset, 
the city was declared under martial law. 
“Thrice before,” was the language of the 
proclamation, ‘‘ has the city of New Or- 
leans been rescued from the hands of a 
foreign government and still more calam- 
itous domestic insurrection, by the money 
and arms of the United States. It has, 
of late, been under the military control 
of the rebel forces, and at each time, in 
the judgment of the commanders of the 
military forces holding it, it has been 
found necessary to preserve order and 
maintain quiet by an administration of 
martial law. Even during the interim 
from its evacuation by the rebel soldiers 
and its actual possession by the soldiers 
of the United States, the civil authorities 
have found it necessary to call for the 
intervention of an armed body known as 
the ‘European Legion,’ to preserve the 
public tranquillity. The commanding 
general, therefore, will cause the city to 
- be governed, until the restoration of the 
United States authority and his further 
orders, by martial law.” All persons in 
arms were required to surrender them- 
selves with their equipments ; all flags or 
devices in conflict with the authority of 
the United States were suppressed : the 
American ensign, it was especially en- 
joined, ‘‘must be treated with the utmost 
respect by all persons under pain of se- 
vere punishment. <A liberal amnesty was 
offered to former adherents to the Con- 
federate government, or who had been in 
its service: on laying down their arms 
and separating themselves from the en- 
emies of the United States they were 


not to be ‘disturbed in person or prop- 
erty, except so far under orders of the 
commanding general as exigencies of the 
public service may render necessary’’— 
a condition which held them in a measure 
as hostages for the good behavior of 
others whom they might naturally be 
supposed to have the power or influence 
to control. In view of the angry threats 
which prevailed, it was declared that 
“the killing of an American soldier by 
any disorderly persons or mob, is simply 
assassination and murder, and not war.” 
The owner of the house where such mur- 
der shall be committed was to be held 
responsible, and the house to be liable to 
destruction. Civil causes were to be re- 
ferred to the ordinary tribunals; all 
others, in any way affecting the forces 
or laws of the United States, were to be 
submitted to the military court. By a 
special provision Confederate bank notes 
were to be allowed for a time in circula- 


tion, the reason being given that their 


suppression would cause great distress 
among the poorer classes who had no 
other substitute for money ; ‘‘ such cir- 
culation will be permitted so long as any 
one will be inconsiderate enough to re- 
ceive them, until further orders.” This 
permission was formally withdrawn at the 
end of the month. No publication was 
to be allowed of a seditious influence ; 
a censorship of the press was established 
for the examination of all war articles 
and correspondence. Local regulations 
for the preservation of the peace of the 
city were prescribed in detail. The 
proclamation, in fact, was an exceedingly 
business-like document, of a direct prac- 


tical character, with few or no generali- 


ties. The closing sentence intimated, 
however, the writer’s view of the situa- 
tion: ‘‘ While it is the desire of these 
authorities to exercise this government 
mildly, and after the usages of the past, 
it must not be supposed that it will not 
be vigorously and firmly administered as 
the occasion calls.” 


Before the proclamation could be pub- 
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lished one of its provisions was required 
to be enforced—that regulating the press. 
The newspapers of the city refused to 
print it, when a guard was sent to the 
office of the True Delta, with a band 
of printers from the New England regi- 
ments, who speedily put the document in 
type for the next morning’s issue of that 
journal. Sabb 

One of the earliest duties of General 
Butler, was making provision for the 
wants of the mechanics and working 
classes of the city who had been deprived 
of employment by the rebellion. Their 
necessities had to be supplied, and the 
General, while looking round for the 
means of meeting them, hailed the oppor- 
tune capture ofa large quantity of stores 
intended for the rebels in the field. This 
he promptly ordered to be distributed to 
the suffering classes, availing himself of 
the occasion to brand with scorching in- 
vective the authors of the destitution, in 
their work of disorganization of the na- 
tional industry. ‘This hunger,” said he, 
' ina general order on the 9th of May, 
“does not pinch the wealthy and influen- 
tial, the leaders of the rebellion, who 
have gotten up this war, and are now 
endeavoring to prosecute it, without re- 


gard to the starving poor, the working’ 


_man, his wife and child. Unmindful of 
their suffering fellow-citizens at home, 
they have caused or suffered provisions 
to be carried out of the city for the Con- 
federate service since the occupation by 
the United States forces, Lafayette 
square, their home of affluence, was made 
the depot of stores and munitions of war 
for the rebel armies, and not of provi- 
sions for their poor neighbors Striking 
hands with the vile, the gambler, the 
idler, and the ruffian, they have de- 
stroyed the sugar and cotton which 
might have been exchanged for. food for 
the industrious and good, and regrated 
the price of that which is left, by discred- 
iting the very currency they had furnish- 
ed, while they eloped with the specie ; as 
well that stolen from the United States, 
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as the banks, the property of the good 
people of New Orleans, thus leaving them 
to ruin and starvation. Fugitives from 
justice, many. of them, and others, their 
associates, staying, because too puerile 
and insignificant to be objects of punish- 
ment by the clement government of the 
United States. They have betrayed their 
country, they have been false to every 
trust. . They have shown themselves in- 
capable of defending the State they have 
seized upon, although they have forced 
every poor man’s child into their service 
as soldiers for that purpose, while they 
made their sons and nephews officers. 
They cannot protect those whom they 
have ruined, but have left them to the 
mercies and assassinations of a chronic 
mob. They will not feed those whom 
they are starving. Mostly without prop- 
erty themselves, they have plundered, 
stolen, and destroyed the means of those 
who had property, leaving children pen- 
niless and old age hopeless. Men of 
Louisiana, workingmen, property-hold- 
ers, merchants, and citizens of the United 
States, of whatever nation you may have 
had birth, how long will you uphold 
these flagrant wrongs, and, by inaction, 
suffer yourselves to be made the serfs of 
these leaders? The United States have 
sent land and naval forces here to fight 
and subdue rebellious armies in array 
against her authority. We find, substan- 
tially, only fugitive masses, runaway 
property owners, a whiskey-drinking 
mob, and starving citizens, with their 
wives and children. It is our duty to 
call back the first, to punish the second, 
root out the third, feed and protect the 
last. Ready only for what we had not 
prepared ourselves, to feed the hungry, 
and relieve the distressed with provi- 
sions. But to the extent possible within 
the power of the commanding general it 
shall be done.” 

It was the policy of General Butler, 
as he said on his return to the North, ‘‘ to 
deal kindly with the workingmen ;’ and 
he found a return in their support. 
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Within the first month of his administra- 
tion, 14,000 of ‘those who compose the 
bone and sinew of New Orleans,” took 
the oath of allegiance. One thousand 
were employed every day in the im- 
provement of the condition of the city, 
to the great benefit of its sanitary condi- 
tion, and the health of its inhabitants, 
which was preserved in an extraordinary 
degree. No less than 34,000 persons 
were daily fed at the government ex- 
pense. This large number was composed 
of about 10,000 families, some 1,200 of 
whom were Americans, 4,000 British sub- 
and the rest French, Spanish, German, 
Italian, ete. The fund for this outlay was 
provided by assessments and confiscation 
of rebel property, which was diligently 
ferreted out to meet this and other re- 
quirements of the public service. Cer- 
tain wealthy cotton factors, who had ad- 
vised the planters not to bring in their 
cotton, ‘‘for the purpose of forcing for- 
eign intervention,” were fined $350,000 
for the relief fund, and 25 per cent was 
assessed on ‘‘another set of men” who 
had subscribed a million and a quarter of 
dollars for the defence of the city. A 
large amount of specie, $800,000, was 
seized on the 10th of May by order of 
General Butler, at the office of the Con- 
sulate of the Netherlands. The money, 
it was alleged, wrongfully held by the 
Confederates for the purposes of the re- 
bellion, was placed there to protect it 
from the operation of the laws of the 
United States. The person of the Con- 
sul was subjected to some indignity in 
taking possession. This act brought out 
a protest from the consuls of France and 
other Huropean powers in the city, as a 
violation of treaty rights, to which Gen- 
eral Butler replied : ‘‘ No person can ex- 
ceed me in the respect I shall pay to the 
flags of all nations, and to the consulate 
authority, even while I do not recognize 
many claims made under them; but I 
wish it most distinctly understood, that, 
in order to be respected, the consul, his 
office, and the use of his flag, must each 
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and all be respected.” This act of Gen- 
eral Butler became a subject of much in- 
terest in diplomatic correspondence. The 
Honorable Reverdy Johnson, of Balti- 
more, was sent to New Orleans as a 
special commissioner, to examine into 
the matter, and, on his report, the money 
was restored to its foreign claimants. 

To the consuls of Spain, France, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland, on 
a subsequent occasion protesting against 
the order requiring the oath of allegiance 
from all persons desiring protection of 
their property, General Butler having 
concluded his legal argument on the sub- 
ject, wrote: ‘‘Now, if any citizen or 
foreigner, means to ‘conceal’ rebellious 
or traitorous acts against the United 
States, in the sense above given, it will 
be much more for his personal comfort 
that he gets out of this department at 
once. Indeed, gentlemen, if any subject 
of a foreign state does not like our laws, 
or the administration of them, he has an 
immediate, effectual, and appropriate 
remedy in his own hands, alike pleasant 
to him and to us; and that is, not to an- 
noy his consul with complaints of those 
laws, or the administration of them, or 
his consul wearying the authorities with 


‘verbose protests, but simply to go home 


—‘stay not on the order of his going, 
but go at once.’ Such a person came here 
without our invitation ; he will be parted 
with without our regrets. But he must 
not have committed crimes against our 
laws, and then expect to be allowed to 
go home to escape the punishment of 
those crimes. I must beg, gentlemen, 
that no more argumentative protests 
against my orders be sent to me by you 
as a body. If any consul has anything 
to offer for my consideration, he will 
easily learn the proper mode of present- 
ing it. Itis no part of your duties or 
your rights.” . 

Another order of General Butler, is- 
sued on the 15th, a few days after the 
entrance of the Dutch consul’s premises, 
was productive of still greater animad- 
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version. In the peculiar state of feeling 
causing and engendered by the rebellion, 
it had been the habit with a portion of 
_ the female population of the South to ex- 
press their contempt for the United 
States officers who, in the course of the 
discharge of their public duties, visited 
their cities and towns. Many actions of 
this kind, in the nature of insults, were 
reported, from the very beginning of the 
_ war, at Baltimore, in Virginia, in Tennes- 
see, and wherever the national troops 
penetrated at the South. Instances. of 
rudeness, and positive insult, were con- 
stantly occurring. Of course, no lady 
with a proper feeling of self-respect 
would seek to attract the attention of a 
stranger by any act of approval or cen- 
sure, but there were many pursuing a 
contrary course, who had no hesitation in 
going far beyond the bounds of delicacy, 
inflamed by spite, or mortification, or a 
false sense of the service they were ren- 
dering their beloved rebellion. As a 
social grievance, the conduct of the sex 
towards the officers became, in many in- 
stances, insupportable. They could not 
appear in public without encountering 
some unseemly word or gesture of con- 
tempt. It was even carried to the ex- 
tent of ‘‘ deliberately spitting in the faces 
of the Union soldiers, and upon their uni- 
forms.”* Gen. Butler, who had given his 
pledge in his proclamation that the nation- 
al flag should be respected ‘by all per- 
sons,’’ was not disposed to see his army—a 
living embodiment of the flag—habitually 
treated with insult. It was not politic, 
nor had he any inclination, to wage a 
ceaseless war with women ; but, the oc- 
casion, he thought, demanded something 
to be done, and with characteristic bold- 
nesss and sagacity, he resolved to touch 
their pride by branding, in the most em- 
phatic manner, their discreditable conduct. 


Namque, etsi nullum memorabile nomen, 
Feminca in pena est nec habet victoria laudem, 
Exstinxisse nefas tamen et sumsisse merentes 
Laudabor pcenas. 


* New Orleans Correspondence of the New York Hven- 
ing Post, June 25, 1862, 
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He accordingly issued from headquar- 
ters the following order No. 28: ‘As 
officers and soldiers of the United States 
have been subject to repeated insults 
from women calling themselves ladies 
of New Orleans, in return for the most 
scrupulous non-interference and courtesy 
on our part, it is ordered, hereafter, when 
any female shall, by mere gesture or 
movement, insult, or show contempt for 
any officers or soldiers of the United 
States, she shall be regarded, and held 
liable to be treated, as a woman about 
town, plying her vocation.” The penal- 
ty to which such a “‘ woman” was liable 
under the municipal regulations ,of the 
city, was imprisonment in the calaboose ; 
but it was with no design of inflicting 
punishment of this nature that the order 
was issued. It was simply a species of 
reductio ad absurdum, exposing the con- 
duct of the women in the strongest. light, 
and making it impossible, by making it 
thoroughly disreputable. It was on the 
same principle with the edict of a sove- 
reign of Spain, who, finding his sumptu- 
ary laws of no avail in checking the ex- 
travagance of the ladies of his kingdom, 
decreed that a certain luxury of dress 
should be appropriated to courtezans. It 
was a delicate remedy but it proved 
effectual. 

Few persons, however, at the South, 
in their unfriendly state of mind, were 
disposed to recognize the severe practical 
humor of the order of General Butler. 
They chose to take it up in the worst 
construction of which its somewhat un- 
guarded language was susceptible. Fore- 
most among these was Mayor Munroe, 
who, since his extraordinary correspond- 
ence at the surrender of the city, had 
still continued to exercise the mutilated 
functions of his office. Immediately on 
the publication of the obnoxious docu- 


|ment, he addressed the following letter 


to General Butler : “‘ Sir—Your general 
order No. 28, is of a character so extra- 
ordinary and astonishing that I cannot, 
holding the office of chief magistrate of 
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this city, chargeable with its peace and 
dignity, suffer it to be promulgated in our 
presence without protesting against the 
threat it contains, which has already 
aroused the passions of our people, and 
must exasperate them to a degree beyond 
control. Your officers and soldiers are 
permitted, by the terms of this order, to 
place any construction they may please 
upon the conduct of our wives and 
daughters, and upon such construction, 
to offer them atrocious insults. The 
peace of the city, and the safety of your 
officers and soldiers from harm or insult, 
have, I affirm, been successfully secured, 
to an, extent enabling them to move 
through our streets almost unnoticed, ac- 
cording to the understanding and agree- 
ment entered into between yourself and 
the city authorities. I did not, however, 
anticipate a war upon women and _ chil- 
dren, who, so far as I am aware, have 
only manifested their displeasure at the 
occupation of their city by those whom 
they believe to be their enemies, and I 
will never undertake to be responsible 
for the peace of New Orleans while such 
an edict, which infuriates our citizens, re- 
mains in force. To give a license to the 
officers and soldiers of your command to 
commit outrages such as are indicated in 
your order upon defenceless women, is, in 
my judgment, a reproach to the civiliza- 
tion, not to say, to the Christianity of the 
age, in whose name I make this protest.” 
To this remonstrance General Butler re- 
plied by the following authoritative or- 
der: ‘John T. Monroe, late Mayor of 
the city of New Orleans, is relieved from 
all responsibility for the peace of the 
city, and is suspended from the exercise 
of any official functions, and committed 
to Fort Jackson until further orders.” 
This demonstrative reply brought the 
mayor to headquarters, when General 
Butler remonstrated with him on his per- 
version and misrepresentation of his 
language, and demanded from him an 
apology if he would escape the visit to 
Fort Jackson. The mayor, apparently 
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convinced, withdrew his letter, admitting 
in writing that bis communication had 
been sent under a mistake of fact, and 
that it was ‘‘improper in language.” To 
his verbal explanations to the mayor, 
General Butler added the following let- 
ter : ‘‘ Sir—There can be, there has been, 
no room for misunderstanding of general 
order No. 28. No lady will take any 
notice of a strange gentleman, and a for- 
tiort of a stranger, simply in such form 
as to attract attention. Common women 
do. Therefore, whatever woman, lady, 
or mistress, gentle or simple, who, by 
gesture, look, or word, insults, shows 
contempt for, thus attracting to herself 
the notice of my officers and soldiers, 
will be deemed to act as becomes her vo- 
cation as a common woman, and will be 
liable to be treated accordingly. This 
was most fully explained to you at my 
office. I shall not, as I have not, abated 
a single word of that order ; it was well 
considered ; if obeyed, will protect the 
true and modest woman from all possible 
insult. The others will take care of 
themselves. You can publish your letter 
if you publish this note and your ‘apol- 
ogy.” Matters here rested till the next 
day, when the mayor again presented 
himself at headquarters, desirous of with- 
drawing his apology, or obtaining a modi- 
fication of the order. General Butler 
thereupon ‘told him unequivocally that 
he had nothing to modify ; that he was 
not sorry for what he had written ; that 
he would not withdraw it if he could, and 
could not if he would; but, at the re- 
quest of the mayor, the General gave 
him permission to publish the offensive 
letter and the apology, and to add that 
the order applied only to those women 
who had insulted by word, look, or ges- 
ture, the officers or soldiers of the United 
States army. He also told him that he 
could append to the correspondence -the 
startling fact that ‘water is wet’ and 
‘blackbirds are black’—a delicate piece 
of satire, that I fear was entirely lost up- 
on the obtuse intelligence of the magis- 


STRICTURES UPON THE ORDER. 


trate. After an explanation from the 
General that would have been thoroughly 
clear to the comprehension of a child, the 
mayor left, apparently satisfied ; but, 
Saturday night, he again sent the Gen- 
eral a letter, the counterpart of the first. 
Yesterday morning he was again at 
headquarters, with several of his friends, 
including Judge Kennedy, John McClel- 
lan, Chief of Police, and D. G. Duncan. 
The mayor demanded the right to with- 
draw his apology, and General Butler 
granted it ; but informed Mr. Mayor that 
he had played with the United States 
authority long enough, and now he had 
got to go to Fort Jackson. The other 
parties named above, admitting their ap- 
proval of the mayor’s conduct, were also 
sent to Fort Jackson.”* By order of 
General Butler, Brigadier-General Shep- 
ley, of Maine, who had, since its occupa- 
tion by the army, filled the duties of mil- 
itary commandant of the city, was ap- 
pointed, ‘“‘in-the absence of the late 
mayor,” to discharge the duties of that 
official. He accordingly issued a procla- 
mation calling upon all good citizens for 
aid, and proceeded to administer the 
government of New Orleans with new 
vigor’ and efficiency. In the maintenance 
of good order, and in the prompt enforce- 
ment of sanitary regulations which ward- 
ed off the threatened pestilence of mid- 
summer, the city, doubtless, gained much 
by the change. 

Meanwhile, General Butler’s order No. 
28 was bruited about the world by the 
friends of the South, or those who, from 
interest or other motives, were inclined 
to look askance upon his proceedings, 
as an utterly wanton and brutal mani- 
festo. The first that was heard of it at 
the North was through the rebel lines by 
way of Corinth, where General Beaure- 
gard seized upon it with avidity to in- 
flame the passions of his troops. He 
ordered it to be read on dress parade, 
adding, ‘Men of the South, shall our 


New Orleans, 


* Correspondence Wew York Herald. 
May 20, 1862. 
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mothers, wives, daughters, and sisters, 
be thus outraged by the ruffianly soldiers 
of the North, to whom is given the right 
to treat, at their pleasure, the ladies of 
the South as common harlots? Arouse, 
friends, and drive back from our soil 
these infamous invaders of our homes, 
and disturbers of our family ties.” This 
was, perhaps, to be expected from the 
author of the ‘Beauty and Booty” 
proclamation before Washington, and, 
something, perhaps, was to be allowed to 
an officer hard pressed in the prover- 
bially unscrupulous game of war; but 
there was, surely, little reason for the 
virtuous indignation shown on the occa- 
sion in the British Parliament. In the 
House of Lords, on the 13th of June, 
Earl Clarendon called attention to the 
famous order of General Butler, con- 
demning it, as without precedent in the 
annals of war, and asked the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs if he had information on 
the order, and if he had protested against 
it. Earl Russell replied, that the gov- 
ernment believed the proclamation was 
authentic, and hoped that the American 
government would, for its own sake, re- 
fuse its sanction to it, and disavow it. 
“The proclamation,” he said, ‘‘ was im- 
portant to the whole world. The usages 
of war should not be aggravated by 
proclamations of this character. He 
thought that such a proclamation, ad- 


| dressed to a force which had just cap- 


tured a hostile city, was likely to lead to 
great brutality.” The Premier, Lord 
Palmerston, in the House of Commons, 
‘thought that no man could read the 
proclamation without feelings of the 
deepest indignation. It was a proclama- 
tion to which he did not scruple to attach 
the epithet of infamous. An Englishman 
must blush to think such an act had 
been committed by a man belonging to 
the Anglo-Saxon race. If it had sprung 
from some barbarous people not within 
the pale of civilization, one might have 
regretted it, but would not have been 
surprised. But that such an order 
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should have been issued by a soldier— 
by a man who had raised himself to the 
rank of a general—was a subject not less 
of astonishment than pain. He could not 
bring himself to believe that the govern- 
ment of the United States would not, 
as soon as they had notice of the order, 
have stamped it with their censure and 
condemnation.” If the order had es- 
caped the notice of the Administration 
at Washington, it was felt to be the duty 
of Her Majesty’s government to remedy 
the deficiency. In the absence of Lord 
Lyons, Mr. Stuart, in pursuance of 
advices from Earl Russell, brought up 
the delicate subject in “a very courte- 
ous manner” in conversation with the 
American Secretary of State. Mr. Sew- 
ard, not disinclined to a jest, in a letter 
to Mr. Adams, in his published diploma- 
tic correspondence, has recorded his re- 
ply: ‘I answered him, that we must 
ask his government, in reading that pro- 
clamation, to adopt a rule of construc- 
tion which the British nation had ele- 
vated to the dignity of a principle, and 
made it the motto of their national arms 
—FHloni soit qui mal y pense. That it 
was not until a gross construction of the 
order was brought to the knowledge of 
this government that we saw that the 
proclamation contained wn double enten- 
dre. That gross meaning the govern- 
ment, of course, rejected, and it regret- 
ted that in the haste of composition a 
phraseology which could be mistaken or 
perverted had been used. I was happy, 
however, to inform him that all sensi- 
bility about the order seemed to have 
passed away, and no complaints were 
now heard of any impropriety of con- 
duct on the part of the ladies of New 
Orleans.’””* 

If the proclamation was so read by 
Her Majesty’s government, it was not 
to be wondered at that it afforded an 
easy topic fora burst of affected moral 
indignation from the London press. The 


* Mr. Seward to Mr, Adams, Washington, July 9, 


I 1862. 








Saturday Leview, a journal of the best 
educated classes, took the lead in this 
gratuitous misrepresentation. The of- 
fence of General Butler, who was repre- 
sented as treating the ladies of a con- 
quered city “as Alaric’s soldiers treated 
the nuns of Rome, or as the Sepoys were 
said to have treated our countrywomen 
at Delhi,” was compared with the out-. 
rage against humanity of the cruel Hay- 
nau, the Austrian flogger of women. 
‘He outraged but one victim ; and his 
cruelty left no stain upon his fame. No 
commander of any civilized nation in the 
world, up to this time, has carried his 
contempt for manly feeling so far as, de- 
liberately, for the purposes of repression, 
long after the excitement of battle was 
over, to let loose the lusts of men upon 
the women who had fallen into his hands. 
In this, as in other matters, the model 
Republic has been the bearer of a new 
revelation to mankind.” Such was the 
spirit with which the cause of America 
had to contend in England, where, in- 
deed, there was little sympathy shown 
with General Butler, at any time, in his 
energetic efforts for the suppression of 
the rebellion. On the spot where the 
order of General Butler was intended to 
suppress a great social nuisance, it is de- 
scribed as operating like a charm. ‘It 
at once executed itself.” Soldiers passed 
through the street without fear of insult, 
while not a single complaint was preferred 
of the ill-conduct of a soldier to the sex.* . 

Another occasion occurred in which 
the sex was implicated, however, calling 
for some severity from General Butler. 
A highly meritorious young army officer, 
of an eminent family of New York, Lieu- 
tenant George ©. De Kay, son of Com- 
modore De Kay, of the United States 
navy, having been treacherously shot 
at on the 26th of May, by the enemy at 
Grand Gulf, Mississippi, was brought to 
New Orleans, where his wounds were 
tended with the greatest anxiety. All 


* Letter from “one of the most distinguished men now 
in Louisiana.” New York Hvening Post, June 25, 1862. 
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the circumstances of his case, his youth, 
family, personal bravery, and_ frank, 
manly character, were calculated to call 
forth, as they did, peculiar sympathy. 
The injuries which he had received 
proved fatal. He died.on the 27th of 
June, and it was arranged that his funeral 
should take place the next day at Christ 
Church. On the way thither the pro- 
cession passed the residence of Mrs. 
Phillips, on Charles street, who, it will be 
remembered, had rendered herself ob- 
noxious to a long-suffering government 
by her conduct, in sympathy with the 
rebellion, at the national capital. She 
had since found her way to New Orleans, 
and now, it would appear, took the op- 
portunity, as the remains of a gallant 
officer were carried by the balcony on 
which she sat, to deride the procession 
in a marked and intentionally offensive 
manner. At the church, also, various 
indignities were offered by a rabble who 
had occupied the seats, among whom were 
women with secession badges. General 
_ Butler was absent from the city at the 
time, but returning a day or two after, 
fired at the insult, summoned Mrs. Phil- 
lips before him. The result is shown in 
his order of June 30, which narrates the 
circumstances of the affair. ‘‘ Mrs. Phil- 
lips, wife of Philip Phillips, having been 
once imprisoned for her traitorous pro- 
clivities and acts at Washington, and re- 
leased by the clemency of the govern- 
Ment, and having been found training 
her children to spit upon officers of the 
United States, for which act of one of 
those children both her husband and her- 
self apologized, and were again forgiven, 
is now found on the balcony of her house 
during the passage of the funeral proces- 
sion of Lieutenant De Kay, laughing and 
mocking at his remains, and upon being 
inquired of by the commanding General 
if this fact were so, contemptuously re- 
plies—‘I was in good spirits that day :’ 
It is therefore ordered that she be not 
‘regarded and treated as a common 
woman,’ of whom no officer or soldier is 
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bound to take notice, but as an uncom- 
mon, bad, and dangerous woman, stirring 
up strife and inciting to riot; and that, 
therefore, she be confined at Ship Island, 
in the State of Mississippi, within proper 
limits there, until further orders, and 
that she be allowed one female servant, 
and no more, if she so choose. That one 
of the houses for hospital purposes be as- 
signed her as quarters, and a soldier’s 
ration each day be served out to her, 
with the means of cooking the same, and 
that no verbal or written communication 
be allowed with her, except through this 
office, and that she be kept in close con- 
finement until removed to Ship Island.” 
A few days after, writing to a friend at 
Boston, General Butler thus reviewed 
the circumstances under which his orders 
in regard to the women of New Orleans, 
had been issued: ‘‘I am as jealous,” he 
wrote, ‘‘of the good opinion of my 
friends as Iam careless of the slanders 
of my enemies, and your kind expres- 
sions in regard to Order No. 28, leads me 
to say a word to you on the subject. That 
it ever could have been so misconceived 
as it has been by some portions of the 
Northern press is wonderful, and would 
lead one to exclaim with the Jew: ‘O 
Father Abraham, what these Christians 
are, whose own hard dealings teach them 
to suspect the very thoughts of others!’ 
What was the state of things to which 
the woman order applied? We were two 
thousand five hundred men in a city 
seven miles long, by two to four wide, of 
a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
all hostile, bitter, defiant, explosive— 
standing, literally, on a magazine, a 
spark only needed for destruction. The 
devil had entered the hearts of the 
women of this town (you know seven of 
them chose Mary Magdalene for a resi- 
dence), to stir up strife in every way 
possible. Every opprobrious epithet, 
every insulting gesture, was made by 
these bejeweled, becrinolined, and laced 
creatures, calling themselves ladies, to- 
ward my soldiers and officers, from the 
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windows of houses and in the streets. 
How long do you suppose our flesh and 
blood could have.stood this without re- 
tort? That would lead to disturbances 
-and riot, from which we must clear the 
streets with artillery—and then a howl 
that we had murdered these fine women. 
I had arrested the men who hurraed for 
Beauregard. Could I arrest the women ? 
No. What was to be done? No order 
could be made save one that would exe- 
cute itself. With anxious, careful thought, 
I hit upon this: ‘Women who insult my 
soldiers are to be regarded and treated 
as common women plying their vocation.’ 
Pray how do you treat a common woman 
plying her vocation in the streets? You 
pass her by unheeded. She cannot in- 
sult you! Asa gentleman, you can and 
will take no notice of her. If she speaks, 
her words are not opprobrious. It is only 
when she becomes a continuous and posi- 
tive nuisance that you call a watchman 
and give her in charge to him. Butsome 
of the Northern editors seem to think 
that whenever one meets such a woman 
one must stop her, talk with her, insult 
her, or hold dalliance with her, and so 
from their own conduct they construed 
my order. The editor of the Boston 
Courier may so deal with common women, 
and out of the abundance of the heart his 
mouth may speak—but so do not I. 
Why, these she-adders of New Orleans, 
themselves, were at once shamed into 
propriety of conduct by the order, and 
from that day no woman has either in- 
sulted or annoyed any live soldier or 
officer, and, of a certainty, no soldier has 
insulted any woman. When I passed 
through Baltimore on the 23d of Febru- 
ary last, members of my staff were in- 
sulted by the gestures of the ladies (?) 
there. Not so in New Orleans. One 
of the worst possible of all these women 
showed disrespect to the remains of gal- 
lant young De Kay, and you will see her 
punishment ; a copy of the order which 
I enclose, is at once a vindication and 
construction of my order. I can only 
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say, that I would issue it again under 
like circumstances.” ai 

The same day with the issue of the 
order in regard to Mrs. Phillips, came two 
others of a similar character. They will 
sufficiently explain themselves. . The first 
thus ran: ‘‘ Fidel Keller has been found 
exhibiting a human skeleton in his book- 
store window, in a public place in this 
city, labeled ‘Chickahominy,’ in large 
letters, meaning and intending that the 
bones should be taken by the populace to 
be the bones of a United States soldier 
slain in that battle, in order to bring the 
authority of the United States and our 
armies into contempt, and for that pur- 
pose had stated to the passers-by that the 
bones were those of a Yankee soldier, 
whereas, in truth and fact, they were the 
bones purchased some weeks before of a 
Mexican consul, to whom they were 
pledged by a medical student. It is 
therefore ordered that for this desecra- 
tion of the dead, he be confined at Ship 
Island for two years, at hard labor, and 
that he be allowed to communicate with 
no person on the island except Mrs. 
Phillips, who has. been sent there for a 
like offence. Any written messages may 
be sent to him through these headquar- 
ters. Upon this order being read to 
him the said Keller requested that so 
much of it as associated him with ‘that 
woman’ might be recalled, which request 
was, therefore, reduced to writing by 
him, as follows: ‘New Orleans, June 30, 
1862. Mr. Keller desires that that part 
of the sentence which refers to the com- 
munication with Mrs. Phillips be stricken 
out, as he does not wish to have commu- 
nication with the said Mrs. Phillips. F. 
Keller. Witness: D. Waters.’ Said 
request seeming to the commanding 
general to be reasonable, so much of 
said order is revoked, and the remainder 
will be executed.” The. second recalls 


the accounts of the desecration of the re- 
mains of the dead by the rebels after the 
battle of Bull Run: ‘John W. Andrews 
exhibited a cross, the emblem of the 
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suffering of our blessed Saviou r, fashioned 
for a personal ornament, which he said 
was made from the bones of a Yankee 
soldier, and having shown this, too, with- 
out rebuke, in the Louisiana club, which 
claims to be composed of chivalric gen- 
tlemen ; it is, therefore ofdered, that, for 
this desecration of the dead, he be con- 
fined at hard labor for two years on the 
fortifications at Ship*Island, and that he 
be allowed no verbal or written commu- 
nication to or with any one excépt 
through these headquarters.” 

Among the interesting trophies which 
came into the hands of General Butler, 
in his occupation of New Orleans, was the 
identical flag of the revenue cutter Mc- 
Clelland, which, at the outset of the re- 
bellion, was the subject of the famous 
order of General Dix, ‘“ to shoot, on the 
spot, any man who attempted to haul 
down the American flag.” It was taken 
from the vessel, with the Confederate en- 
sign, its successor, by David Ritchie, a 
young Scotch sailor serving on board, 
when the rebels, on the eve of the cap- 
ture of New Orleans, were about burning 
the cutter. General Butler, with a 
friendly letter, recalling the “ decisive 
and patriotic order—the first bold stroke 
in favor of the Union under the past ad- 
ministration,” sent both flags to General 
Dix. ‘His heart,” he wrote, had 
“bounded with joy” on first.reading the 
order, and he had now “ redoubled plea- 
sure in testifying his admiration” by for- 
warding the flags, which he had no doubt 
the Secretary of the Treasury would per- 
mit General Dix to retain, ‘‘as they 
could not be in-better hands.” 

Among other incidents of a retributive 
character which occurred at this time at 
New Orleans, was the occupation by 
General Butler of the residence of the 
traitor, General Twiggs, whose property 
in the city was generally confiscated to 
the government. Among his effects were 
found three swords, with their equip- 
ments, which, in other days, had been 
presented to the General in acknowledg- 
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ment of his gallantry in the Mexican 
war. One had been ordered by Con- 
gress in honor of the storming of Mon- 
terey ; another by the State of Georgia, 
and the third by the city of Augusta, in 
that State, for this and other services in 
the advance to Mexico. These swords 
were forwarded by General Butler to 
President Lincoln, with the following 
statement of the manner in which they 
they came into his hands, and a sugges- 
tion of the disposition to be made of them. 
“General Twiggs,” he wrote, ‘left these 
swords with a young woman, on the 
evening before he fled from New Orleans, © 
and in his flight on the day of the 
approach of the fleet, he wrote, in his 
carriage, while en route, this extraordin- 
ary paper: “I leave my swords to Miss 
—, and box of silver. D. HE. Twiggs. 
New Orleans, April 25, 1862.” This 
paper was claimed as a deed of gift of 
these very valuable weapons by the 
young woman named; but, as she had 
neglected to inform her father of this sin- 
gular donation—causa fuge—and as the 
girl’s mother caused them to be given to 
a negro, to be sent back to General 
Twiggs’ house, I ventured to interfere 
with this testamentary disposition. A 
more lamentable instance of the degra- 
dation to which this rebellion has re- 
duced its votaries can hardly be imag- 
ined. Swords given to a general for 
courage and good conduct in the armies 
of the Union—tokens of admiration by 
his fellow-citizens, and of the gratitude 
of a State and the nation—voluntarily 
bequeathed for safe keeping to a woman, 
aS a more proper custodian than him- 
self, by that same general, when flying 
at the approach of the armies of that 
country which he had renounced and be- 
trayed, at last find a depositary with a 
negro, for the sake of enslaving whose 
race the double crime of treachery and 
rebellion has been consummated. Now 
that the weapon given by the United 
States is returned to the Executive, and 
the others placed at his disposal, might 
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T take leave to suggest a proper disposi- 
tio. of them? Might not the first be 
presented to somé officer as a token of 
appreciation of loyalty and devotion to 
the country? The qualities of courage 
and good conduct in the battlefield have 
never been found wanting in our armies ; 
but loyalty and entire devotion to the 
country have failed in so many examples, 
of which Géneral Twiggs is a shining 
one, that some token of respect for those 
qualities, bestowed in this manner, might 
not be inappropriate. The sword from 
the State of Georgia might be deposited 
in the library at West Point, with an ap- 
propriate inscription, as a perpetual me- 
mento to the youth there how worse than 
useless are all education and military 
training, even when allied to gallantry 
and courage, if heartfelt patriotism and 
undying fealty to the Constitution and the 
flag are wanting. That given by the 
city of Augusta might be deposited in 
the Patent Office as a warning against 
the folly and uselessness of such an in- 
vention as secession.” The President, 
in return, named General Butler as the 
officer whose devotion and loyalty to the 
country entitled him to the gift of the 
sword presented by Congress. Within 
three months of the occupation of New 
Orleans, on the 15th of July, General 
Twiggs died at Augusta, Georgia. 

The execution of Mumford, already 
alluded to,* for the offence of hauling 
down the United States flag from the 
Mint, on the first occupation of the city, 
took place on the 7th of June. It is 
memorable, as the first instance in the 
history of the Government, of a military 
trial and conviction for such an offence. 
It was followed, after a short interval, by 
another execution of two persons, Wm. 
M. Clary, late second officer of the United 
States steam-transport Saxon, and Stan- 
islaus Roy, of New Orleans, for “having 
forged a pretended authority of the 
major-general commanding, being armed 
in company with other evil disposed per- 
ee “Ante p. 895. 














sons, under false names, and ina pre- 
tended uniform of soldiers of the United 
States, entered the house of a peacable 
citizen, No. 93 Toulouse street, -about 
the hour of eleven o’clock in the night 
time, and there, in a pretended search 
for arms and treasonable correspndence, 
by virtue of such forged authority, plun- 
dered said house, and stole therefrom 
$1,885 in current bank notes, one gold 
watch and chain, and one bosom-pin.” 
In these executions, General Butler, in 
the one case, as a measure of State 
policy, and, as it appeared to him, of 
humanity, in the end, punished a signal 
dishonor shown to the supreme authority 
of the nation; in the other he had, with 
stern impartiality, protected the citizens 
from the recurrence of an outrage which, 
without this severity, might have been 
often repeated. Of the execution of 
Mumford, he is reported to have said in 
a speech to the citizens of Philadelphia, — 
on his return to the North in January 
of the following year :—“ The flag of the 
United States was raised upon the United 
States Mint, and after floating there a 
short time, was dragged down by a 
drunken gambler in the presence of the 
fleet in broad daylight. The symbol of 
our nationality, which we all revere, was 
torn in shreds, and every one that could 
bore off a piece asa trophy. That act, 
in its consequences, might have been 
most calamitous. The commander of 
the national fleet had a right to suppose 
that the Mayor of the city had come to 
the conclusion to renew the contest, and 
the symbol of that renewal was the tear- 
ing down of the flag. It might, as a 
military proposition, have brought upon 
the city instant bombardment — but 
through the very proper caution of 
Commodore Farragut. A shot or two 
was fired, and no response made. Mark 
you! it was not the fault of Mumford 
that New Orleans was not laid in ashes, 
and men, women and children crushed 
beneath the shells of the national fleet. 
It was in mercy for the towns that we 





should take hereafter, that I felt it neces- 
sary to punish Mumford according to the 
just laws of war, after the confession of 
guilt. Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
act still commends itself to my judg- 
ment. Feeling the utter worthlessness 
of the man that treason had attempted 
to exalt into a patriot, I was inclined to 
spare him. But that was not permitted. 
The Thugs, rowdies ‘and gamblers .as- 
sembled before the execution and _ re- 
solved that he should not be hung. It 
became a question whether they ruled 
New Orleans or the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the United States, and from that 
day there was never any question upon 
that subject.” 

By a Proclamation of President Lin- 
coln, of the 12th of May, it was an- 
nounced that on ‘the Ist of June the 
hitherto blockaded ports of Beaufort, 
Port Royal, and New Orleans would be 
open to commercial intercourse, subject 
to limitations prescribed by the Treasury 
Department, regarding articles contra- 
band of war, and other military neces- 
sities of the situation. In the month of 
June various Union meétings were held 
in the city, followed by large returns of 
the inhabitants, according to the provis- 
ions of the registry order, to their old 
allegiance. Two representatives, Union 
men, Messrs. Benjamin F. Flanders and 
Michael Hahn, were, in November, elect- 
ed members of the national Congress. 

The chief military events during Gen- 
eral Butler’s administration of his de- 
partment outside of the city of New 
Orleans, were the occupation of Baton 
Rouge, on the Mississippi; the subse- 
quent attack upon and defence of that 
place, and an Expedition some months 
later to the Lafourche district to the west 
of the city. Immediately after the cap- 
ture of New Orleans and the abandon- 
ment by the enemy of the fortifications 
in its vicinity, flag-officer Farragut sent 
detachments of his squadron up the Mis- 
sissippi to take possession of the prin- 
cipal places and clear the way for. the 
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opening of the river throughout its 
course, in codperation with the fleet of 
Commodore Davis, advancing toward 


him from above Memphis. At Baton 
Rouge, one hundred and forty miles 
above New Orleans, the national flag 
was raised, and the Arsenal and other 
public property taken possession of by 
Commodore Palmer of the Iroquois on 
the 8th of May. On the 12th he visited 
Natchez and received the virtual sur- 
render of the city, it not being thought 
necessary to occupy the place as it had 
not been a military position. A week 
later, on the 18th, Commander S. P. 
Lee, with the advance of the squadron, 
arrived near Vicksburg, and under or- 
ders from flag-officer Farragut and Gen- 
eral Butler, demanded the surrender of 
the place and its defences, promising the 
same protection to private property and 
personal rights under the laws of the 
United States which had been accorded 
in similar circumstances elsewhere. The 
authorities peremptorily declined to sur- 
render the city, whereupon Commander 
Lee asked the removal of the women 
and children out of the reach of danger, 
in view of a probable bombardment. 
Commodore Farragut arrived shortly 
after with a column of troops under 
General Williams, and was followed by 
an additional naval and military force, 
including Porter’s mortar flotilla, which 
had been withdrawn from its proposed 
theatre of operations on the Gulf. The 
fortifications at Vicksburg, consisting of 
an extensive range of batteries on the 
heights, the town being built on a bluff 
rising to a considerable elevation above 
the river, were not very readily to be 
assailed by the guns of the squadron. 
In fact, the reduction of the place, which 
was capable of easy reinforcement from 
its railway connections with the interior, 
was speedily ascertained to be an under- 
taking of no slight difficulty. An im- 
portant movement, however, was made 
by Commodore Farragut on the 28th of 
‘June, in boldly passing the forts, with 
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the flag-ship Hartford, the frigate Rich- 
mond, the sloops-of-war Oneida and Iro- 
quois, and several inferior vessels of the 
Lower Mississippi fleet. The passage 
was made in open daylight shortly after 
dawn, the squadron replying with its 
heavy armament to the guns of the forts. 
For an hour the contest was kept up 
with a vast expenditure of ammunition, 
the mortar boats below joining their fire 
to the bombardment. Of ten vessels 
under orders, eight passed the batteries 
and joined the rams of Commodore 
Davis’s fleet, which had descended the 
river and were keeping guard a short 
distance above the town at the mouth of 
the Yazoo, where a number of formid- 
able rebel vessels were understood to be 
laid up, or in preparation for future ac- 
tion. The casualties to Farragut’s fleet 
in passing the batteries were reported in 
all fifteen killed and thirty wounded. 
The damage to the vessels was slight, 
though being of wood they were exposed 
to great hazard. There was no means of 
ascertaining the injury done the enemy. 
Immediately after this affair, Commodore 
Davis, with an important portion of his 
flotilla, including the flag-ship Benton, 
the Cairo, Louisville, and ‘a number of 
mortar boats, descended the river from 
Memphis and joined Commodore Farra- 
gut above Vicksburg. 

It was at this time that a plan was 
formed and begun to be carried into 
effect, of diverting the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi from their course by Vicksburg, 
into a new channel through a canal to be 
dug across the projecting tongue of land 
which causes an extreme bend of the 
stream before the town. If this narrow 
neck of land, about two miles in width, 
could be thus severed and rendered 
navigable, Vicksburg with its batteries 
left high and dry in an inland position, 
would no longer offer any obstacles to 
the much desired free navigation of the 
river. A large number of negroes were 
accordingly summoned from the neigh- 
boring plantations and set to work in 
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digging the canal. Whatever might be 
the plausibilities of the undertaking, 
however, there was one important de- 
fect in prosecuting it at this time. The 
river, upon which much reliance was 
placed for assisting the labors of the 
negroes in working its own way through - 
on a gentle hint from the spade, was, 
from the season of the year, falling, and 
consequently acting every day with less 
force. On actual experiment, moreover, 
the toughness of the sub-soil was found 
to be quite refractory to the threatened 
inundation, and it was more than doubt- 
ful if the path for the proposed channel 
had been struck in the right place. At 
any rate, after many exertions and more 
sanguine announcements, the work at 
the end of two months was definitely 
abandoned for the season. 

The next incident of importance to 
the fleet after the passage of Vicksburg, 
was an encounter with the Arkansas, a 
famous gunboat of the enemy, the con- 
struction of which had been commenced 
at Memphis, whence just previous to 
the conquest of that place by the Union 
forces, she had been taken in an unfin- 
ished state to the upper waters of the 
Yazoo for safety. On the 26th of June, 
two days previously to the arrival of 
Commodore Farragut above the city, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred W. Ellett as- 
cended that river, with two rams, some 
sixty-five miles, to a spot where the 
stream was obstructed by a raft and four 
guns in battery. His object was to cap- 
ture or destroy three o: the rebel gun- 
boats, the Van Dorn, Polk, and Livings- 
ton ; but in this he was anticipated by 
the enemy, who set the vessels on fire 
and started them down the stream to ar- 
rest his own progress. To escape the 
threatened conflagration he was compel- 
led to retire.* ‘The Arkansas was re- 
ported to be in preparation above the 
raft. There were various rumors about 
her armor and equipment, but little was 





* Lientenant-Colonel A. W. Ellett to the Hon. E. M, 
Stantén. Above Vicksburg, June 28, 1862. © 
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known of her actual strength, till it was | 


one morning suddenly demonstrated by 
her adventurous descent into the Missis- 
sippi, and assault of the Union fleet on 


her successful passage to the protecting | 


fortifications of Vicksburg. It was the 
‘very day, the 15th of July, which had 
been chosen for another reconnoissance 
of the Yazoo, and at five in the even- 
ing the iron-clad Carondelet, the wooden 
gunboat Tyler, and the steam ram Queen 
of the West, had left the fleet for the 
purpose. They had not gone far, the 
Tyler being in the advance a few miles 
up Old river, into which the Yazoo emp- 
ties, when the Arkansas was discovered 
steaming down. All uncertainty as to 
her offensive powers was speedily dissi- 
pated as she turned her powerful batter- 
ies upon the Tyler. 
enclosed with a plating of railway iron, 
and mounted ten large guns, three on a 
side and two at each end. In strength 
and armament she was, in fact, what the 


enemy claimed her to be—the Merrimac 


of the Mississippi. It was in vain for 
the Tyler to keep up a contest with this 
destructive monster. 





wounding a number of her men.. In this 
emergency, Captain Walke resolved to 
board the enemy ; his-vessel was brought 
alongside, and a number of his men 
mounted the deck of the Arkansas, but 
finding no means of entrance within, were 


compelled to abandon the undertaking. 


Before parting with her the Arkansas 


fired a shot which burst a steam pipe on 





The guns of the 


wooden vessel were ineffectual against 


the iron sides of her assailant, while 


every well-directed shot of the latter. 


told with effect. The Tyler bravely 
keeping up an ineffectual fire was pierc- 
ed in several places, eight of her offi- 
cers and men killed, and sixteen wound- 
ed, fled down the river closely pursued 
by her antagonist. The Queen of the 
West, which was behind the Tyler, fol- 
lowing: the course of events, made the 
best of her way back to the Mississippi, 
escaping any serious damage from the 
enemy. At the mouth of Old river the 
Arkansas fell in with the Carondelet, 
which being partly iron-clad, determined 
to test her powers. ‘The Union vessel 
opened fire on’ the Arkansas when she 
came within range, but with no better 


{ 


board the Carondelet, which - caused 
many of her crew to jump overboard. 
Thus marking her path by the disaster of 
her foes, the Arkansas entered the Mis- 
sissippi and approached the powerful 
squadrons of Commodores Farragut and 
Davis, and the rams, commanded by 


Colonel Ellet— more than twenty ves- 
sels of various powers, from the Hart- 
ford and Richmond with their formid- 
She was completely | 


able batteries, to the humble but effec-: 
tive gunboat. The whole fleet opened 
their guns upon the stranger, which pur- 
sued her course intrepidly through the 
midst of the bombardment, exploding 
the steam-chest of the ram Lancaster, 
by the way, and escaping the hostile 


| fire, reached in safety the protecting for- 


tifications of Vicksburg. The Union 
loss in this encounter, heaviest on board 


the Lancaster, was, in all, forty-two 





result than the efforts of her companion ; 


while the fire of the rebel’s heavy guns 


killed and sixty-nine wounded. That 
of the enemy, was ten killed and fifteen 
wounded. Captain Isaac N. Brown, her 
commander, who was himself slightly 
wounded, reported serious damage to his 
vessel. The smokestack was shot to 
pieces, with a loss of steam, so that the 
ram could not be used, and other injury 
was inflicted in the engagement at close 
quarters. In the evening there was a 
general bombardment of the works at 
Vicksburg by the Union fleets, and Com- 
modore Farragut again passed the city 
to a station below, but whatever losses 
were inflicted upon the enemy, the Ar- 
kansas, apparently too much disabled to 
take part in the engagement, escaped 
farther injury. 

The officers of the navy were not dis- 


penetrated her weaker sides, killing and , posed to sit in quiet while the enemy en- 
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joyed this triumph of the Arkansas. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ellet, in particular, 
took the matter seriously to heart. On 
the 20th of July, five days after the dis- 
aster, he addressed from the ram Switz- 
erland the following communication to 
flag-officer Davis :-—‘‘ Permit me to say, 
Commodore, that I apprehend the con- 
tinued existence of the rebel gunboat 
Arkansas so near us is exercising a very 
pernicious influence upon the confidence 
of our crews, and even upon the com- 
manders of our boats; and, in view of 
this state of facts, it does seem to me 
that some risk should be encountered to 
insure her destruction and reéstablish 
our own prestige on the Mississippi riv- 
er. I hope you have given my proposi- 
tion your careful consideration, and that 
you may not conclude that the risk of 
failure is too great to attempt its accom- 
plishment. I feel great confidence that, 
with united action, it will be made a 
complete success. I will myself com- 
mand a boat that I shall select to run 
the Arkansas down, with a very small 
but carefully selected crew; while, if 
you and Commodore Farragut will vig- 
orously attack the batteries, I shall feel 
that success will surely attend the effort. 
Hoping to hear from you favorably as to 
the attempt to destroy the rebel gunboat 
Arkansas, and that you will excuse the 
freedom of these suggestions from one 
whose experience is so slight as com- 
pared with your own, I remain, with 
feelings of great respect, your obedient 
servant, Lieutenant-Colonel ALFRep W. 
Exiier, Commanding Steam-ram Fleet.” 
The note was answered in person by 
both Commanders, Commodore Farragut 
walking over the Peninsula, the scene of 
the labors of the canal diggers, to the 
conference. It was then agreed that 
Davis should engage the upper and Far- 
ragut the lower batteries, while Colonel 
Hllet should ‘‘ram” the Arkansas. The 
plan of the attack, and its subsequent 
fortunes, as graphically described by a 
correspondent, were as follows: ‘Three 





of the vessels of Commodore Davis—the 
Benton, Cincinnati, and Louisville—were 
to engage the upper rebel batteries, the 
Bragg to lie behind the bend in readiness 
to butt the Arkansas in the event of her 
appearance above; and the Essex to 
run down in advance of the Queen and 
grapple her as she passed, draw her out 
into the stream, to give the Queen an 
excellent opportunity to ram her, Farra- 
gut meanwhile engaging the lower bat- 
teries. 

“ After the Queen had struck the ene- 
my, she was to come up or go down the 
river, as was most advantageous, the 
Benton protecting her retreat in the for- 
mer, and the Essex in the latter case ; 
the Sumter to ram the hostile gunboat if 
the Queen failed to perform her task. 
The three gunboats opened fire; the 
Bragg took her position, and the Essex 
led off in fine style, the Queen following 
at a high rate of speed, and under very 
favorable auspices. As the ram passed 
the flagship, Commodore Davis waved 
his hand to Colonel Ellet, standing near 
the pilot-house, and cried : ‘Good luck, 
good luck!’ The Colonel misunderstood 
the words, supposing the Commodore 
said, ‘Go back, go back!’ and there- 
fore turned the Queen about, and steam- 
ed toward the Benton, when he heard, 
‘Go on, go on!’ Without comprehend- 
ing this apparent inconsistency, and be- 
lieving the first duty of a soldier is to 
obey, the Colonel steamed down under 
the batteries ; and arriving at the first 
water battery, near the Marine hospital, 
where the hostile gunboat was lying, he 
discovered the Essex had gone on, and 
was then in advance one half or three 
quarters of a mile. The Queen was now 
exposed not only to the batteries of the 
enemy, but to those of the gunboat, 
which lay with her stern into shore and 
her bow up stream, apparently expect- 
ing and prepared for an attack. All this 
while, so far from the gunboats drawing 
the hostile fire, and standing between 
the Queen and harm, she was receiving 
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most damaging attention from all sides. | 


Shot and shell were raining around her, 
and she had been struck a number of 
times in very delicate localities. Col- 
onel Hllet saw his was a desperate 
chance; that he had staked his life 
upon a cast, and that he had probably 
lost ; that those on whom he had de- 
pended had failed, and he could now de- 
pend only on himself and fate. 

‘The Colonel was resolved to take 
the odds, and he took them. He went 
against the Arkansas partially up stream, 
designing to butt her forward of her side 
guns—her weakest place—but the ed- 
dies in the river altered his course some- 
what, and he struck her aft of the aft 
side gun, and, unfortunately, a glancing 
though violent blow, that made both the 
traitorous and the loyal craft tremble. 
The Arkansas seemed to shrink and 
yield before the blow, and for a moment 
it was thought her side would give way ; 
but she reacted, and the ram flew back 
from her, and, in moving toward her 
again, ran into the bank. The Queen 
reversed her engines, and, as she went 
sternward into the stream, her head 
veered up the river; and it was then 
evident her sole opportunity, if any 
there was for escape, was above. . . 

“ Already had the ram been struck 
twenty or twenty-five times. Her chim- 
ney-stacks were perforated with balls ; 
one of her steam-pipes had been shot 
away ; in various places large holes had 
been bored through the sides and bow 
of the dauntless vessel, and yet no one 
was hurt, though many of the escapes 
had been almost miraculous. The ram 
moved up the river, and the rebel bat- 
teries increased their fire. Heavy shot 
and shell fell before, behind, and around 
her, and every few seconds one would 
go tearing through her deck or cabin. 
As she passed one of the upper batter- 
ies, a 32-pound shot struck her in the 
rear, went through every one of ker lar- 
board state-rooms, in which no person 
happened to be at the time, into. the 


| 








Captain’s office, penetrating the iron safe, 
and, passing out, shattered the wooden 
carriage of one of the mounted brass 
pieces on the boiler deck, dismounting 
the gun, and, hitting it, left a deep in- 
dentation in the metal. A 82-pound 
shot, after passing through the heavy 
timber bulwarks of the ram, and becom- 
ing nearly spent, grazed the hip of Lieu- 
tenant James M. Hunter, causing a se- 
vere contusion. Several huge round- 
shot passed immediately over the heads 
of Colonel Ellet and his son while in 
their recumbent position. Had _ they 
been standing, they would have become 
headless, and perhaps trunkless, heroes. 
A 60-pound rifled shot passed through 
the pilot-house, within a few inches of 
the legs of Alexander Ford, who was 
then at the wheel, and narrowly escap- 
ing the breast of his associate, Roley 8. 
McKey, standing at his side, and pass- 
ing the word from the commander of the 
ram. Jacob Lauber and John McCul- 
lough, engineers, were thrown down once 
or twice from the wind of flying shot, 
and their assistant, John R. Skelton, was 
struck with a small fragment of a shell 
on the left hand—the most serious 
wound received by any one on the 
Queen of the West. The vessel pre- 
sented a most dismantled and forlorn ap- 
pearance, and is as nearly shot to pieces, 
for any vessel that will float, as can well 
be imagined.” 

After this adventurous, though, un- 
happily, marred affair, the attack upon 
Vicksburg was for the time abandoned. 
It was now the middle of summer, and 
the inevitable exposure of. the troops in 
the swamps and on the river began to 
tell fearfully on the health of the men. 
The fall in the river also compelled the 
heavy draft vessels of Commodore Far- 
ragut to retire. It was perceived, more- 
over, that there was little hope of cap- 
turing the city without the assistance of 
a large codperating land force, which 
could not then be brought into the field. 
Accordingly, Commodore Davis present- 
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ly turned northwardly, in conjunction 
with the forces of General Curtis, con- 
ducting, in August, a successful expedi- 
tion up the Yazoo, in which the enemy 
were put to flight, and a battery and 
various munitions of war were captured ; 
while Commodore Farragut, with the 
land forces of General Williams, several 
thousand in number, proceeded down 
the Mississippi, the former to New Or- 
leans, the latter shortly to meet the ene- 
my in a deadly engagement at Baton 
Rouge, to which place we now turn our 
attention. 

It was the plan of the enemy, after 
the security of Vicksburg was: for the 
present established, to regain command 
of the Mississippi above New Orleans by 
securing possession of Baton Rouge. It 
was arranged that the ram Arkansas, 
having been repaired and strengthened 
after her recent contest, should descend 
the river and assail the few Union gun- 
boats at that place, while a vigorous at- 
tack of the troops from Camp Moore, in 
the interior, led by General Brecken- 
ridge, should be made upon the town. 
At the beginning of August the place 
was held by about four thousand men, 
enfeebled by sickness to an effective 
force of little more than half their num- 
ber, of New England and Western regi- 
ments, under command of General Tho- 
mas Williams. This officer, a native of 
the State of New York, was a graduate 
of West Point of the class of 1837, 
when he entered the 4th artillery. He 
was subsequently assistant professor of 
mathematics at the Academy, and aid to 
General Scott,-with whom he served in 
Mexico, attaining the brevet rank of 
Major for his gallant services. arly in 
the present war he was made Brigadier- 
General: of volunteers. We have seen 


him in command at Hatteras, after the. 


conquest of that post, and there he re- 
mained till he joined General Butler’s 
Expedition to New Orleans. His spirit 
and determination, witnessed in his com- 
mand on the Mississippi, were fully shown 
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“in the gallantry of his conduct in the de- 
fence of Baton Rouge. He was aware 
of the approach of the enemy, and on 
the 4th of August, when their coming 
was immediately expected, had his forces 
drawn up about a mile outside the town, 
on the level continuation of the bluff, in 
a circuit covering the two roads which 
led into the interior, and which were 
connected by a straight road, on which 
was situated an extensive cemetery. This 
cross road defined the centre of the posi- 
tion. The left on the upper side of the 
town, where the arsenal and government 
buildings were located, in consequence 
of the vicinity of the Arkansas, which 
was stationed at a bend of the river 
above, was thought to be the most prob- 
able point of assault by the enemy, and 
was strengthened accordingly. This po- 
sition of the line was held by the 4th 
Wisconsin, 9th Connecticut, and 14th 
Maine regiments, extending to the right 
with Manning’s battery. The 21st In- 
diana and 6th Michigan occupied the 
centre, with the 7th Vermont at hand in 
their rear, supporting Everett’s battery. 
The right was held by the 30th Massa- 
chusetts, supporting Nims’s battery. The 
Union gunboats, Cayuga, Sumter and 
Essex, were stationed above near the 
government buildings, and the Katahdin 
and Kineo below, ready to protect the 
troops with their fire on whichever side 
the assault should be made. Early on 
the following morning, the 5th, about 
five o’clock, the atmosphere being filled 
with a heavy fog, the enemy were heard 
approaching the position. Arranging 
their forces on the open grounds, after 
an attempt to draw the Union forces out, 
they presently made their attack with 
great gallantry upon the centre, held by 
the Maine, Indiana and Michigan regi- 
ments. General Williams then ordered 
up the remaining regiments from the 
right and left to their support, and in 
this way the battle was fought. The 
enemy’s forces consisted of two Louisi- 
ana regiments (the 4th and 30th), two 
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Mississippi, the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th Kentucky, two. Tennessee, one 
Alabama regiment, and thirteen guns, 
and a large guerrilla force. Their attack- 
ing force numbered fully six thousand 
men. Our actual force engaged was not 
over two thousand men.* 

The main incidents of the engagement 
are thus related by a correspondent :— 
‘The enemy, evidently well maneuver- 
ed, and in vastly superior numbers, con- 
centrated its fire on our centre, the In- 
diana regiment, which regiment nobly 
contested every inch of ground, until, 
with the 14th Maine, they were forced 
beyond their camps a distance of a hun- 
dred rods. This brought the enemy 
into not only these, but that of the 7th 
Vermont, which were taken possession 
of with yells, and instantly plundered 
and burnt. In this repulse our troops 
lost one piece of Everett’s battery. The 
6th Michigan and its artillery now opened 
on the Indiana camp, occupied by the 


enemy. In the meantime the Indianians 
rallied, and, after a severe and brilliant 
contest, retook their camp and the piece 


of artillery. General Williams, who 
had been on the field from the com- 
mencement of the action, everywhere in 
the thickest of the fight, headed the 
charge of the 6th Michigan and 21st In- 
diana, remarking that he relied upon 
them to save the day. He saw the ene- 
my retreat, and at that instant fell from 
his horse, shot through the breast. As 
he was being carried off he noticed some 
troops in the rear, when he raised his 
arm, and, though dying, said: ‘ Follow 
the example of those troops fighting in 
front, and the day is ours.’ 

‘The enemy, after being repulsed at 
the Indiana camp, gallantly charged on 
the 6th Michigan, killing all the horses 
of one piece of the 4th battery, which 
the Michiganders defended at the point 
of the bayonet, they fighting the enemy 


* Lieutenant Weitzel, Chief Engineer of the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf, to General Butler. Baton Rouge, Au- 


gust 7, 1862. 
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within ten or fifteen feet of each other. 
The piece was finally drawn off by hand, 
by one company of the Michigan regi- 
ment, who grounded arms to accomplish 
the work, their comrades euarding these 
temporarily abandoned weapons until 
their owners returned, which feats were 
greeted with cheers. As the piece of 
artillery was being drawn off, the enemy 
attempted to scale a high picket fence to 
flank our troops. This movement was 
for some time contested by Company I, 
of the 6th Michigan, who deployed along 
the fence, and in so doing, actually put 
their muskets through the openings in 
the pickets, and fired through, the enemy 
returning the fire in the same way. This 
murderous and close conflict was carried 
on until the enemy, a Kentucky régi- 
ment, tore off the pickets and made the 
fire so warm, the company had to fall 
back on the regiment, which in turn 
drove back the Kentuckians. 

‘Tn little less than an hour after the 
centre was engaged, a force of the enemy 
was discovered approaching the right, 
which was held by Company A and F, 
6th Michigan, and two pieces of artillery, 
Company B being deployed as skirmish- 
ers to prevent a flank movement of the 
enemy. As the enemy approached they 
were mistaken for our own troops, and 
consequently reserved their fire until 
they were within fifty paces, when they | 
were discovered to be two regiments, 
afterwards known to be the 4th and 6th 
Louisiana. At this moment the action 
became fearful, the enemy opened a 
murderous fire, and charged upon the 
pieces. One gun the enemy capturéd, 
the other was dragged away. Our small 
force of infantry was obliged to fall back 
to a ditch, and small piece of timber, 
where they rallied, and opened in return 
a most destructive fire, killing every 
man that attempted to carry off the 
piece they had captured. <A color-bear- 
er of the 4th Louisiana rushed’ out and 
called on his men to rally to the flag, 
when he was killed; no less than four 
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color-bearers were killed in succession 
while attempting to raise the rebel stan- 
dard. At the critical moment, Company 
B, 6th Michigan, employed as skirmish- 
ers, then rallied and with a tremendous 
yell reinforced their comrades in the 
ditch. At this moment the enemy were 
falling literally like leaves, and becom- 
ing panic-stricken, the whole line sud- 
denly retreated, abandoning their flag, 
the piece of artillery, and a number of 
prisoners. 

‘During these conflicts the other arms 
of the service were not idle. Mims’ bat- 
tery, supported by the 30th Massachu- 
setts, was charged no less than three 
successive times, and each time the ene- 
my was repulsed with great slaughter, 
the canister and grape actually making 
great lanes in the ranks of the enemy. 
The battle had now raged from four to 
nine o’clock. In this five hours of fear- 
ful work, our men fought with the hot 
burning sun in their faces, giving the 
enemy an immense advantage. The ar- 
tillery of the rebels, some fifteen pieces, 
did very little damage; it was badly 
wrought, was never in good position, and 
the shot, with few exceptions, was solid ; 
not more than two or three men were 
killed by the artillery. Colonel Dudley 
commanded the right wing, where much 
of the hardest fighting was done, and 
took entire command after General Wil- 
liams fell, which was about seven o’clock. 
The fall of the commanding general 
created, of course, some little confusion 
in his immediate vicinity, but Colonel 
Dudley rode to the spot and shouted out, 
‘Boys, keep a stiff upper lip, the day 
will soon be ours.’ As soon as the ene- 
my were repulsed, Colonel Dudley drew 
in his lines, so as to give the gunboats a 
chance to assist in the engagement, which 
movement was done in a splendid man- 
ner. While the general action was go- 
ing on, Lieutenant Craig, 6th Michigan, 
and Mr. Davis, of the Keneo, United 
States gunboat No. 3, were on the tower 
of the State House to signalize the gun- 








it was found that our lines were so far 
out that it endangered our own men. 
The Essex and Sumter, during the ac- 
tion, however, very efficiently shelled 
the woods, where it was supposed the 
enemy was forming to turn our left. 
After the lines were drawn in, the gun- 
boats Nos. 3 and 8 shelled the woods in 
front, which ended any possible advance 
of the enemy.”* Owing to the general — 
ill state of health of the Union troops, 
and the exhaustion of the combatants 
from fatigue and heat of the day, it was 
impossible to follow up the enemy in 
pursuit. As evidence of the fortunes of 
the day, a flag of truce was sent in from 
General Breckenridge requesting per- 
mission to bury the dead of his forces 
within the Union lines. In a dispatch 
to General Van Dorn, General Brecken- 
ridge, claiming that he had driven the 
Union troops to cover of the gunboats, 
states that being unable to take the ar- 
senal with his diminished, exhausted 
force, and his troops ‘almost perishing 
for water,” he was compelled to retire 
into the interior. 

An important sequel to this spirited 
action was the destruction the following 
day of the celebrated Arkansas, the cir- 
cumstances of which are thus related in 
a dispatch to the Navy Department by 
Commodore Farragut, who upon hearing 
of the rebel attack hastened with a de- 
tachment of his fleet to the scene of ac- 
tion: “It is,” says he, writing from his 
flag-ship at Baton Rouge, on the 7th, - 
‘‘one of the happiest moments of my 
life that Iam enabled to inform the de- 
partment of the destruction of the ram 
Arkansas, not because I held this iron- 
clad in such terror, but because the com- . 
munity did. * * As soon as the 
enemy was repulsed Commodore Por- 
ter with the gunboats went up stream 
after the ram Arkansas, which was ly- 
ing about five miles above, apparently 





* Special Correspondence WV. Y. Times. 
August 7, 1862. 
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afraid to take her share in the conflict. 
According to the preconcerted plan, as 
he came within gunshot he opened on 
her, and probably soon disabled some of 
her machinery or steering apparatus, for 
she became unmanageable, continuing, 
however, to fire her guns at the Essex. 
Commander Porter says he took ad- 
vantage of her presenting a weak point 
towards him and loaded with incendiary 
shells. After his first discharge of this 
projectile a gush of fire came out of her 
side, and from that moment it was dis- 
covered that she was on fire, which: he 
continued his exertions to prevent from 
being extinguished. They backed her 
ashore and made a line fast, which soon 
burnt, and she swung off into the river, 
where she continued to burn until she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion, 
thus ending the career of the last iron- 
clad ram of the Mississippi. There were 
many persons on the banks of the river 
witnessing the fight, in which they antici- 
pated a triumph for Secessia ; but on the 
return of the Hssex not a soul was to be 
seen. I will leave a sufficient force of 
gunboats here to support the army, and 
will return, to-morrow, to New Orleans 
and depart immediately for Ship Island, 
with a light heart that I have left no bug- 
bear to torment the communities of the 
Mississippi in my absence.” Commander 
W. D. Porter’s dispatch to Admiral Far- 
ragut was thus worded: ‘Sir: This 
morning at eight, | steamed up the riv- 
er; and at ten a. M., attacked the rebel 
ram Arkansas, and blew her up. There 
is not a fragment of her left.” He says 
the Arkansas had a crew of one hun- 
dred and eighty men, and mounted ten 
guns, six 8-inch and four 50-pound rifles. 
. The gunboat Essex, commanded by him, 
mounted seven guns, and had only forty 
men on duty at the time of going into 
action. The Arkansas, in this affair, 
was commanded by Lieutenant H. K. 
Stevens. She was prevented, it ap- 
pears, from making the threatened attack 
upon the town by the breaking of one of 
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her engines, and, as she was coming: 
down, on the approach of the Essex the 
other gave way, and she was run ashore, 
being perfectly unmanageable. Admiral 
Farragut—he had now received this title 
—was told by prisoners from the ram 
that she had been set on fire when the 
Essex came up.* 

The entire loss on the Union side in 
the engagement at Baton Rouge was 
eighty-one killed, two hundred and fifty- 
seven wounded, and thirty-one missing. 
The general results of the battle were 
thus summed up in a spirited order of 
General Butler, addressed to the Sol- 
diers of the Army of the Gulf :—‘‘ Your 
successes have heretofore been substan- 
tially bloodless. Taking and _ holding 
the most important strategic and com- 
mercial positions with the aid of the gal- 
lant navy, by the wisdom of your com- 
binations and the moral power of your 
arms, it has been left for the last few 
days to baptize you in blood. The 
Spanish conqueror of Mexico won im- 
perishable renown by landing in that 
country and burning his transport ships, 
to cut off all hope of retreat. You, - 
more wise and. economical, but with 
equal providence against retreat, sent 
yours home. Organized to operate on 
the seacoast, you advanced your out- 
posts to Baton Rouge, the capital of the 
state of Louisiana, more than two. hun- 
dred and fifty miles into the interior. 
Attacked there by a division of our re- 
bel enemies under command of a major- 
general recreant to loyal Kentucky, 
whom some would have honored before 
his apostacy, of doubly superior num- 
bers, you have repulsed in the open 
field his myrmidons, who took advan- 
tage of your sickness, from the malaria 
of the marshes of Vicksburg, to make a 
cowardly attack. The brigade at Baton 
Rouge has routed the enemy. He has 
lost three  brigadier-generals, killed, 
wounded and prisoners, many colonels 








* Admiral Farragut to the Secretary of the Navy. New 
Orleans, August 10, 1862. 
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and field officers. He has more than a 
thousand killed and wounded. You 
have captured three pieces of artillery, 
six caissons, two stand of colors, and a 
large number of prisoners. - You have 


buried his dead on the field of battle, | 


and are caring for his wounded. You 
have convinced him that you are never 
so sick as not to fight your enemy if he 
‘desires the contest. You have shown 


him that if he cannot take an outpost 


after weeks of preparation, what would 
be his fate with the main body. \ If your 
general should say he was proud of you, 
it would only be to praise himself; but 
he will say he is proud to be one of you. 
In this battle the Northeast and the 
Northwest mingled their blood on the 
field, as they had long ago joined their 
hearts, in support of the Union. Michi- 
gan stood by Maine, Massachusetts sup- 
ported Indiana, Wisconsin aided Ver- 
mont, while Connecticut, represented by 
the sons of the ever-green shamrock, 
fought as our fathers did at Boyne Wa- 
ters. While we mourn the loss of many 
brave comrades, we who were absent 
envy the privilege of dying upon the 
battlefield for our country under the 
starry folds of her victorious flag. The 
colors and guidons of the several corps 
engaged in the contest will have inscrib- 
ed on them—Baton Rouge. To com- 
plete the victory, the iron-clad steamer 
Arkansas, the last naval hope of the re- 
bellion, hardly awaited the gallant at- 
tack of the Essex, but followed the ex- 
ample of her sisters, the Merrimac, the 
Manassas, the Mississippi, and the Lou- 
isiana, by her own destruction.” 
General Butler also issued an order 
announcing the death of General Wil- 
liams, in which, after alluding to the 
events of his military career, he pro- 
ceeded : ‘“ His life was that of a soldier 
devoted to his country’s service. His 
country mourns in sympathy with his 
wife and children, now that country’s 
care and precious charge. We, his com- 
panions in arms, who had learned to 
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‘love him, weep the true friend, the gal- 


lant gentleman, the brave soldier, the 
accomplished officer, the pure patriot, 


-and victorious hero, and the devoted 


Christian. All and more went out when 
Williams died. By a singular felicity 
the manner of his death illustrated each 
of these generous qualities. The chiv- 
alric American gentleman, he gave up 
the vantage of the cover of the houses 
of the city—forming his lines in the 


open field—lest the women and children 


of his enemies should be hurt in the 
fight! A good general, he had made 
his dispositions, and prepared for battle 
at the break of day, when he met the 
foe! A brave soldier, he received the 
death-shot leading his men! A patriot 
hero, he was fighting the battle of his 
country, and died as went up the cheer 
of victory! A Christian, he sleeps in— 
the hope of the Blessed Redeemer! 
His virtues we cannot exceed—his ex- 
ample we may emulate—and mourning 
his death, we pray ‘may our last.end be 
like his.’ The customary tribute of 
mourning will be worn by the officers 
in the department.” 

For his ‘great service and distin- 
guished bravery, particularly in the de- 
struction of the iron-clad steam ram Ar- 
kansas,” Commander Porter of the Es- 
sex was raised to the rank of Commo- 
dore. . Subsequently to the affair of the 
Arkansas, at the end of August, he 
made a memorable reconnoissance up 
the Mississippi with the special view of 
ascertaining the existence of certain re- 
ported rebel batteries at Port Hudson, 
a railway terminus on the left bank of 
the river and the next important station 
above Baton Rouge—a place which, in 
the campaigns of the ensuing year, was . 
to acquire a distinguished reputation by 
its resistance to the Union arms. On 
first ascending the river he passed the 
spot without opposition, proceeding on 
to Bayou Sara, where he burned the 
buildings in the lower part of the town 
in consequence of a guerrilla attack upon 
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his men. Returning to Port Hudson he 
discovered certain earthworks in pro- 
gress, which he proceeded to destroy, 
exploding the heavy 10-inch gun of the 
Kssex in the operation. Visiting Bayou 
Sara again, he was compelled, by the 
guerrillas who took shelter in them, to 
burn the remaining buildings. 
ing in pursuit of a rebel gunboat, which 
he had heard was at Natchez conveying 
transports with supplies from Red river, 
he found that the vessel in question had 
run for protection to the batteries at 
Vicksburg, whither he proceeded. At 
Natchez a boat’s crew was sent ashore 
from the Essex to procure ice for the 
sick on board, when they were wantonly 
attacked by over two hundred armed 
citizens, wounding the officer in com- 
mand, and killing one, and wounding five 
seamen. For this unprovoked injury, 
Commodore Porter immediately opened 
fire on the lower town, and burnt ‘a num- 
ber of houses from which he had been 
attacked. After an hour’s bombardment, 
the mayor unconditionally surrendered 
the city. During this fire one of the 
9-inch Dahlgrens of the Essex exploded. 
At Vicksburg Commodore Porter found 
the defences carried three miles further 
down the river than during the siege in 
July, and was consequently kept at a 
respectful distance. Returning to New 
Orleans for supplies, he was met off 
Port Hudson on the morning of the 7th 
of September by a vigorous fire from 
siege guns, which the enemy had mount- 
ed at that place. ‘‘ As near as I could 
judge,” says Commodore Porter, ‘‘ they 
had in position from thirty-five to forty 
guns, of 120-pounders rifled, 10-inch 
smooth, 9-inch and 8-inch calibre, in 
three batteries, commanding the river to 
the extent of five miles. A 68-pound, 
a 32-pound, and also a 10-inch rifle ball 
lodged in the Essex, but without mate- 
rial damage. We were under fire an 
hour and three-quarters, during which 
time our guns were well and incessantly 
worked, and I have reason to believe 
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‘the enemy suffered heavily and the 
works were certainly in part destroyed. 
_A land force (he presciently adds) will 
_be necessary to complete the destruc- 
tion of this fort, which, if allowed to be 
again restored, would seriously interrupt 
the free navigation of the Mississippi.’”* 

On his arrival at New Orleans, Com- 
modore Porter took leave, in a farewell 
address, of the crew of the gunboat 
which he had made a memorable com- 
panion, in action as well as in name, to 
the vessel which had gained his father 
such distinguished laurels. ‘‘ Men of the 
| Essex,” said he, ‘‘we have now been 
associated together on board this vessel 
very near one year, and during that 
period you have been successfully en- 
gaged with the enemy in six hard-fought 
battles. Your first achievement was 
with four of the craven rebel gun-boats, 
of vastly superior force, in Lucas Bend, 
all of which were disabled and driven 
below the batteries at Columbus. Your 
next achievement was at Fort Henry, 
where you led the way, and by your 
prowess and valor caused the surrender 
of that stronghold in the short space of 
one hour and ten minutes. At the time 
the Essex attacked Fort Henry she 
could scarcely be called an iron-clad 
boat ; the ports were large and unpro- 
tected, and the boilers exposed, and al- 
though fourteen were wounded to death, 
and twenty-four wounded by steam and 
scalding waters, you were ready at your 
guns for action before the surrender of 
the fort. This battle was one of the 
most important of the war, for up to 
that time our forces could scarcely say 
that they had gained a victory. You, 
by your valor, turned the tide of defeat, 
and gave confidence to the country. For 
a short period the ship was under ex- 
ternal repairs, and a large portion of this 
crew participated in the victories of Don- 
'elson, Columbus, Island No. 10, Fort 
Pillow and Memphis. When your old 


* Commodore Porter to Secretary Welles. September 
| 9, 1862. 
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and tricd ship became fully equipped, 
you joined her at Cairo, and with your 
old and tried associates, entered on a 
new field of operations. 
your prowess, and while your country 
lasts you will be gratefully remembered 
for your daring and courage at that time. 
The crowning effort of your courage is 
yet to be related. For months the re- 
bels had been building with great care a 
gunboat and ram up the Yazoo river; 
this vessel, when finished, successfully 
encountered and cut up three of the fleet, 
passed in safety two powerful fleets, and 
took shelter under the batteries of Vicks- 
burg. Here she stood the fire of a large 
fleet and escaped unhurt. The Hssex 
ran past this heavy fort and attacked 
her. This, too, she stood without much 
injury. You were next battling away 
at the enemy before Baton Rouge. On 
the 6th of August you fought this noted 
Arkansas, and after an action of half an 
hour destroyed this formidable vessel, 


‘for which act you have received, through 


the honorable the Secretary of the Navy, 
the thanks of the country and the de- 
partment. I have now to speak of one 


more of your feats of courage, and. 


chronicle again your valor; -it is the 
attack on and successful passing a bat- 
tery of thirty-five guns at Port Hudson. 
Having now detailed your gallant con- 
duct, it becomes my painful task to bid 
you the painful word, good-by, and I 
sincerely hope you may prove the old 
iron-clad Essex as good a ship under 
your present commander as you did 
under the old.” 

A correspondence between General 
Phelps, whose Ship Island Proclamation 
we introduced to the reader at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, and General 
Butler, must not be passed over in a 
chronicle of the affairs of the depart- 
ment. After the first occupation of 
New Orleans, General Phelps was sta- 
tioned a few miles above the city at 


Vicksburg felt | 
supplying the needs of the war in men 
-as General Butler had discovered the 
‘means of furnishing money from the 








promptly organized three hundred Afri- 
cans into five companies, and called on 
General Butler to arm and equip them. 
General Phelps saw the opportunity of 


property of the rebels. ‘‘I would re- 
commend,” he wrote to General Butler 
on the 30th of July, ‘‘ that the cadet 
graduates of the present year should be 
sent to South Carolina and this point to 
organize and discipline our African lev- 
ies, and that the more promising non- 
commissioned officers and privates of the 
army be appointed as company officers 
to command them. Prompt and ener- 
getic efforts in this direction would prob- 
ably accomplish more towards a speedy 
termination of the war, and an early re- 
storation of peace and amity, than any 
other course which could be adopted.” 
To this General Butler, without entering 
upon the leading question on the policy 
involved, in which he did not prob- 


jably even at this time differ greatly 


from his associate, replied, enjoining 
General Phelps to employ the contra- 
bands in and about his camp in cutting 
down the trees to the lake and forming 
abatis, for which he would supply, not 
swords and guns, but axes. He restrict- 
ed, in fact, the employment of the ne- 
groes to the mechanical labor of the 
camp. This did not satisfy General 
Phelps, who replied, that ‘“‘ while he was 
willing to prepare African regiments for 
the defence of the government against 
its assailants, he was not willing to be- 
come the mere slave driver proposed, 
having no qualifications. in that way. 
He was, therefore, under the necessity 
of tendering the resignation of his com-. 
mission as an officer of the army of the 
United States, and respectfully requested 
a leave of absence until it was accepted. ~ 
While I am writing,” he added, ‘‘at half- 
past eight.o’clock P. m., a colored man is 


Carrolton, where, carrying out his views | brought in by one of the pickets, who 
on the subject of negro emancipation, he | has just been wounded in the side by a 
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charge of shot which, he says, was fired 
at him by one of a party of three hare- 
hunters or guerrillas, a mile or more 
from our line of sentinels. As it is 
some distance from the camp to the lake, 
the party of wood-choppers which you 
have directed will probably need a con- 
siderable force to guard them against 
similar attacks.” General Butler upon 
this replied, on the 2d of August, that 
by the act of Congress, as he understood 
it, the President. of the United States 
alone had the authority to employ A fri- 
cans in arms as a part of the military 
forces of the United States, and that he 
had not as yet indicated his intention to 
do so. He would, however, send Gen- 
eral Phelps’ application to the President, 
but in the meantime he must desist from 
the formation of military negro organi- 
zations. General Phelps insisting upon 
resigning, General Butler combated his 
views of the employment of the negro, 
urging the wood cutting as a military 
necessity, renewed his orders to ‘that 
effect, and peremptorily refused to re- 
ceive the resignation. General Phelps, 
who was a few months in advance of the 
Administration on this question, urging 
the matter on grounds of principle and 
the inexpediency of his employment 
under the circumstances, the War De- 
partment conceded his request, when he 
left the service the following month and 
retired to his home in Vermont. Before 
he left New Orleans, however, General 
Butler was himself led to the employ- 
ment of colored soldiers, which, with 
characteristic address, he justified to the 
people by a precedent of the rebel Gov- 
ernor Moore. Learning that this officer 
had organized several regiments of free 
colored people in the interests of the 
Confederacy, he determined ‘‘ to resus- 
citate that regiment of Louisiana militia,” 
issued his order to that. effect, and in a 
week had a thousand men reasonably 
drilled and well disciplined, ‘‘ better dis- 
ciplined,” he said, ‘‘ than any other regi- 


ment I had there, because the blacks | 











had always been taught to do as they 
were told.” There were no slaves in 
the regiment. General Butler had found 
out—he was always finding something 
out—that British and French subjects, 
according to the laws of their own coun- 
tries, could not rightfully hold slaves 
abroad. He therefore required foreign- 
ers to register themselves, and when 
Englishmen and Frenchmen claimed 
negroes as slaves he reminded them 
of the law of the land to which they 
professed allegiance. The slaves were 
thus made free, and as freemen were 
enlisted. When the army advanced 
into thé western portion of Louisiana, 
numerous slaves were made free in ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress, and 
additional material was thus furnished 
for the new colored regiments. In giv- 
ing his testimony on this subject, subse- 
quently, before the Committee of Con- 
gress on the War, at Washington, Gen- 
eral Butler was asked if, in his opinion, 
the best interests of the service required 
the use of black regiments. His answer 
was noticeable for its common sense. 
‘“T have no doubt upon that subject,” 
said he, “‘any more than I have that the 
best interests of the service require that 
we should look for aid wherever we can: 
get it. The black regiments will be effi- 
cient just in proportion to their intelli- 
gence, like white regiments ; and, while 
the more intelligent white men make the 
best soldiers, the next class in intelli- 
gence, the next best, etc., when with the 
black man you strike the same degree of 
intelligence, the black men will make as 
good soldiers as the white.” 

An expedition to the Lafourche dis- 
trict to the southwest of New Orleans, a 
wealthy region with an interior line of 
communication, by bayous and canals 
from the Gulf to the Mississippi, closed 
the military history of General Butler’s 
administration of his department. It 
was composed of the Reserve Brigade, 
the 8th New Hampshire, 12th and 13th 
Connecticut, 75th New York, and lst 
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Louisiana regiments—the whole under 


command of General Godfry Weitzel, a 
also, that a road be cut up the steep 


West Point officer, who had accompa- 
nied General Butler to New Orleans as 
a member of his staff, and while dis- 
charging various military duties in the 
government of the city, had been pro- 


moted to a brigadiership. Landing with 
his force at Donaldsonville, on the right | 


bank of the river, about seventy miles 
above New Orleans, he took up his line 
of march on Sunday the 26th of Octo- 
_ber, down the Bayou Lafourche on the 
easterly side to Napoleonville, where he 
bivouaced in line of battle. ‘I started 
on Monday morning again,” says this 
officer in his official report, which illus- 
trates the novel military situation of the 
expedition, ‘‘at six o’clock, but feeling 
that the enemy was in some force on the 
right bank, I threw over the whole of the 
8th New Hampshire and Perkins’ cay- 
alry by means of my floating bridge, and 
in this order moved down the bayou. 
At eleven o’clock, when I was about two 
miles above Labadieville, I received the 
report that the enemy was in force about 
one mile ahead, on the left bank, and 
that they had six pieces of artillery, I 
immediately ordered four pieces of Car- 
ruth’s battery up (two pieces were with 
the rear guard, and Thompson’s was al- 
ready ahead) and formed the 13th Con- 
necticut and 75th New York in line of 
battle to support Thompson. These two 
regiments formed splendidly, and moved 
at once forward to the attack, through a 
dense canefield. I moved on with them, 
and after emerging from the canefield I 
received the report, which was that the 
enemy was in position on the right bank 
also, and that he had four pieces of ar- 
tillery on that side. At the same time I 
received the report that the enemy’s cav- 
alry was in rear of my rear guard. I 
immediately swung my bridge across the 
bayou, ordered eight companies of the 
12th Connecticut over to support the 8th 
New Hampshire, leaving two companies 
of this regiment, one section of Carruth’s 








battery, and Williamson’s cavalry to 
guard the rear. I immediately ordered, 


bank on both sides of the bayou for the 


passage of artillery and my train. I 


found soon that the enemy on the left 


' bank, after delivering only the fire of its 


advanced guard, which killed one of my 
cavalry and wounded another, and killed 
two horses, had disappeared for some 
unaccountable reason. Fearing some 
ruse, I immediately ordered the 13th 
Connecticut across the bayou to support 
the 8th New Hanipshire and the 12th 
Connecticut, Thompson’s battery to play 
upon the enemy’s artillery on the right 
bank, which was firing splendidly upon 
our forces and my bridge ; ordered Car- 
ruth to cross over with his two advanced 
sections, and the 75th New York, to sup- 
port Thompson and guard the head of 
the bridge and the front of the train. 

‘‘T then crossed over, ordered the 8th 
New Hampshire to form line of battle 
across the road, the 12th Connecticut to 
form on its right, and ordered these for- 
ward to attack at once. They had 
scarcely commenced moving when the 
13th Connecticut arrived at a double- 
quick from across the bayou. I imme- 
diately ordered this in reserve. Subse- 
quently, as the centre guides of the 8th 
New Hampshire and the 12th Connecti- 
cut moved in different lines of direction, 
they became sufficiently separated to al- 
low me to throw the 13th Connecticut 
on the line between the two. I ordered 
this regiment forward in line of battle. 
The line thus formed advanced steadily 
at my command forward. In a very 
short time the enemy’s battery retreated, 
and also the infantry support. The fight 
did not last long. I found that the ene- 
my had four pieces of artillery in the 
road. It was Connor’s battery, Com- 
pany A, Wither’s light artillery, com- 
manded by Captain J. Ratston (who was 
wounded and is now a paroled prisoner). 
This battery was supported by the rem- 


‘nants of the 18th Louisiana and the Cre- 
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scent City regiments, numbering togeth- 
er about five hundred men. They were 
lying down in a ditch on the lower side 
of a plantation road in the edge of woods 
at Georgia Landing, and immediately on 
the left of the battery. I ordered skirm- 
ishers at once in the woods to secure pris- | i 
oners. Carruth arrived about this time, 
and I sent him with one section and Per- 
kin’s cavalry in pursuit. They pursued 


about four miles, Carruth firing upon the. 


retreating forces on both sides of the ba- 
you. Ihave since learfed -that Simms’ 
battery of six pieces, supported by Col- 
onel Clark’s (the 33d) regiment of Lou- 
isiana volunteers, was in front on the left 
bank. 
four wounded. Lieutenant Francis, of 
the 12th Connecticut, was taken prisoner 
before the fight. We have buried five of 
the enemy, and have seventeen wounded 
in our hospital, but I have proof that 
their loss was greater. I took one hun- 
dred and sixty-six of the enemy prison- 
ers the day of battle, and forty-two 
of them since—total two hundred and 
eight; I released them all on parole. 
The commanding officer of the enemy, 
Colonel J. P. McPheeters, was killed. I 
delivered his body to some of his bro- 
ther officers, who were prisoners, and he 
was decently buried near the battlefield, 
the Chaplain of the 8th New Hampshire 
officiating. One of the pieces of the 
enemy’s artillery broke down in the re- 
treat. We secured it, and have it now 
in our possession, ** After this General 
Weitzel met with no opposition, the ene- 
my retreating to the westward to Ber- 
wick Bay, which they presently left, 
evacuating Brashear City on the ap- 
proach of the gunboats, which had been 
sent from New Orleans, and been de- 
tained on the way by a storm of unusu- 
al severity. The whole district was thus 
restored to the authority of the Union. 
The remaining events of the war in 
the South-west in the year 1862 are com- 


* General Weitzel to A. A. G. Strong. Bayou iateae: 
che, La., October 29, 1862. 
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I lost eighteen killed and seventy-. 





prised in the operations on the coast of 
Texas. They are thus summed up in 
the Annual Report in December of the 
Secretary of the Navy: ‘‘ About the 
middle of September, acting volunteer 
Lieutenant J. W. Kittredge, command- 
ing the United States bark Arthur, was 
sent with his own vessel and the steamer 
Sachem by Rear Admiral Farragut to 
take possession of Corpus Christi and 
adjacent waters. He succeeded well, 
made several captures, and compelled 
the enemy to burn several vessels. Sub- 
sequently, however, acting Lieutenant 
Kittredge, while on shore, was with his 
boat’s crew surprised and captured. A 
little later, acting Master Francis Crock- 
er, commanding the steamer Kensington, 
with that vessel and the schooners Ra- 
chel Seaman and Henry Janes, captured 
the defences of Sabine City and took 
possession thereof. On the 4th of Octo- 
ber, Commander W. B. Renshaw, of the 
United States steamer Westfield, with 
that vessel, the Harriet Lane, Owasco, 
and Clifton, captured the defences of the 
harbor and city of Galveston, there hav- 
ing been only a feeble resistance.” 
General Butler remained in command 
of the Department of the Gulf till the 
arrival of his successor, General Banks, 
in December, when he retired with the 
following stirring farewell address to his 
army, in which he recapitulated the 
more important incidents of his career: 
—‘‘Soldiers of the Army of the Gulf— 
Relieved from further duties in this de- 
partment by direction of the President, 
under date of November 9, 1862, I take 
leave of you by this final order, it being 
impossible to visit your scattered out- 
posts, covering hundreds of miles of the 
frontier of a larger territory. than some 
of the kingdoms of Europe. I greet you, 


my brave comrades, and say farewell! 
This word, endeared as you are by a 
community of privations, hardships, dan- 
gers, victories, successes, military and 
civil, is the only sorrowful thought I 
You have deserved well of your 


have. 
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country. Without a murmur you sus- 
tained an encampment on a sand-bar, so 
desolate that banishment to it, with every 
care and comfort possible, has been the 
most dreaded punishment inflicted upon 
your bitterest and most insulting ene- 
mies. You had so little transportation, 
that but a handful could advance to com- 
pel submission by the Queen City of the 
Rebellion, while others waded breast- 
deep in the marshes which surround St. 
Philip, and forced the surrender of a 
fort deemed impregnable to land attack 
by the most skillful engineers of your 
country and her enemy. At your occu- 
pation, order, law, quiet, and peace 
sprang to this city, filled with the bra- 
vos of all nations, where for a score of 
years, during the profoundest peace, hu- 
man life was scarcely safe at noonday. 
By your discipline you illustrated the 
best traits of the American soldier, and 
enchained the admiration of those that 
came to scoff. Landing with a military 


chest containing but seventy-five dollars, 
from the hoards of a rebel government 
you have given to your country’s treas- 
ury nearly $500,000, and so supplied 
yourselves with the needs of your ser- 
vice that your expedition has cost your 
Government less by four-fifths than any 


other. You have fed the starving poor, 
the wives and children of your enemies, 
so converting enemies into friends, that 
they have sent their representatives to 
Congress by a vote greater than your 
entire numbers, from districts in which, 
when you entered, you were tauntingly 
told that there was ‘no one to raise your 
flag.’ By your practical philanthropy 
you have won the confidence of the ‘ op- 
pressed race’ and the slave. Hailing 
you as deliverers, they are ready to aid 
you as willing servants; faithful laborers, 


. worthy of his love. 





or, using the tactics taught them by your 
enemies, to fight with you in the field. 
By steady attention to the laws of health, 


you have stayed the pestilence, and, hum- 


ble instruments in the hands of God, you 
have demonstrated the necessity that His 
creatures should obey His laws, and reap- 
ing His blessing in this most unhealthy 
climate, you have preserved your ranks 
fuller than those of any other battalions 
of the same length of service. You have 
met double numbers of the enemy, and 
defeated him if the open field; but I 
need not further enlarge upon this topic. 
You were sent here to do that. I com- 
mend you to your commander. You are 
Farewell, my com- 
rades ! again farewell !” 

On his arrival at the North, at the be- 
ginning of January 1863, General Bat- 
ler was enthusiastically received ; nor, 
judging from the spirit displayed in his 
ovations in the various cities, was his 
equanimity disturbed by the revengeful 
Philippic leveled against him by Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis in his extraordin- 
ary retaliatory proclamation of Decem- 
ber 23d, in which General Butler’s mili- 
tary acts at New Orleans were de- 
nounced, he was described as ‘‘a felon 
deserving of capital punishment, no 
longer to be considered or treated sim- 
ply as a public enemy of the Confeder- 
ate States of America, but as an outlaw 
and common enemy of mankind,” and it 
was ordered “that in the event of his 
capture, the officer in command of the 
capturing force do cause him to be im- 
mediately executed by hanging,” and, 
moreover, ‘‘ that no commissioned officer 
of the United States, taken captive, shall 
be released on parole, before exchange, 
until the said Butler shall have met with 
due punishment for his crimes.” 








CHAPTER LXXV. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE SOUTH—GENERAL MITCHEL— MILITARY AFFAIRS, APRIL— 
OCTOBER, 1862. 


Masor-GENERAL Davin Hunter suc- 
ceeded General Sherman in command of 
the Department of the South, compris- 
ing the States of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida, on the 3I'st of March. 
He was accompanied by General Ben- 
ham, who, since the pursuit of Floyd in 
Western Virginia, had not been em- 
ployed in active operations in the field, 
and to whom now was assigned the com- 
mand of the district embracing the ex- 
treme northern part of Florida, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, with his head- 
quarters at Port Royal. This was called 
the Northern District. Two others were 
formed, the Southern and Western Dis- 
tricts; the former under command of 
Brigadier-General J. M. Brannan, in- 
cluding the eastern and southern por- 
tions of Florida; the latter the western 
region, with headquarters at Fort Pick- 
ens, under command of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral L. G. Arnold. The first prominent 
event in the department, the capture of 
Fort Pulaski, in the concluding opera- 
tions attending which, and the final sur- 
render, both Generals Hunter and Ben- 
ham bore a part, we have already mi- 
nutely described, with the attendant na- 
val operations on the coast of Florida.* 
The next stirring incident in the depart- 
ment, the notable order of General Hun- 
ter, of May 9th, respecting slavery, has 
also been noticed in connection with the 
national movements on that subject in 
Congress, and the course of President 
Lincoln. That order which was pre- 
ceded by a proclamation of martial law 
throughout his department, declared the 
absolute emancipation of slaves in the 
States of Georgia, Florida, and South 


* Ante chapter Lxii. + Ante chapter lxxi, 





er, named 


Carolina, was thought by the President 
far too radical and sweeping to ‘issue 
from the local commander of a depart- 
ment, and was accordingly pronounced 
void. Within the more limited jurisdic- 
tion within the lines of his army, how- 
ever, the policy of General Hunter with 
regard to slavery was not interfered 
witb. There he availed himself of every 
means to elevate the condition of the 
colored population and make them avail- 
able for the support of the army in the 
cultivation of the fields and in prepara- 
tion for military service in the field. 
The former, as we have seen, had been 
already provided for under the adminis- 
tration of General Sherman, and the la- 
bors of the superintendent, Mr. Pierce.* 
The latter, General Hunter, foreseeing its 
importance as an element in the further 
conduct of the struggle in which the na- 
tion was forced, gave particular atten- 
tion to. In advance of general public 
Opinion in the North on the subject, he 
held that the negro, properly instructed, 
would form a most available fighting 
man, and he accordingly early lent his 
efforts in the department to make him 
such. Free papers or deeds of emanci- 
pation were issued by him in accordance 
with the act of Congress liberating slaves 
of rebels, in the following terms :—‘‘ It 
having been proven to the entire satis- 
faction of the general commanding the 
Department of the South, that the bear- 
, heretofore held in 
involuntary servitude, has been directly 
employed to aid and assist those in 
rebellion. against the United States of 
America: Now, be it known to all 
that, agreeably to the laws, I declare the 


* Ante p, 118. 
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said person free and forever absolved 
from all claims to his services. Both he 
and his wife and his children have full 
right to go north, south, east, or west, as 
they may decide.” Accompanying these 
guarantees of freedom came an appeal 
to the negroes to enlist in military ser- 
vice. An incident which occurred in 
May, a few days after the issue of the 
order, was undoubtedly calculated to 
stimulate his resolution in the matter. 
This was the daring and courageous ad- 
venture of a party of the colored popu- 
lation of Charleston in escaping from 
that city and bringing out from under 
the batteries of the forts and delivering 
to the Union blockading squadron a 
rebel gunboat which was employed in 
military service in the bay. This was 
the Planter, a high-pressure side-wheel 
steamer, armed with one 32-pounder 
and one 24-pound howitzer, and beside 
this armament, having on board at the 
time of the conveyance, four large guns, 
which she was engaged in transporting 
to Fort Ripley, then in process of con- 
struction in the harbor. The leader in 
this spoliation of the enemy was a negro 
born in Charleston, named Robert Small, 
who had been serving for some six weeks 
on board the vessel asa pilot. It is said 
that he first conceived the idea of carry- 
ing off the vessel from a joke of one of 
his companions. ‘‘He immediately,” 
writes a correspondent, who narrates 
the circumstances from his own lips, 
‘cautioned the crew against alluding to 
the matter in any way on board the 
boat, but asked them, if they wanted to 
talk it up in sober earnestness, to meet 
at his house, where they would devise 
and determine upon a plan to place 
themselves under the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes instead of the stars 
and bars. Various plans were pro- 
posed ; but finally the whole arrange- 
ment of the escape was left to the dis- 
cretion and sagacity of Robert, his com- 
panions promising to obey him and be 
ready at a moment’s notice to accom- 
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pany him. For three days he kept the 
provisions of the party secreted in the 
hold, awaiting an opportunity to slip 
away. At length, on Monday evening, 


the white officers of the vessel went on 


shore to spend the night, intending to 
start on the following morning for Fort _ 
Ripley and to be absent from the city 
for some days. The families of the con- 
trabands were notified and came stealth- 
ily on board. At about three o’clock 
the fires were lit, under the boilers, and 
the vessel steamed quietly away down 
the harbor. The tide was against her, 
and Fort Sumter -was not reached till 
broad daylight. However, the boat 
passed directly under its walls, giving 
the usual signal—two long pulls and a 
jerk at the whistle cord—as she passed 
the sentinel. Once out of range of the 
rebel guns, the white flag was raised, 
and the Planter steamed directly for the 
blockading steamer Augusta. Captain 
Parrott, of the latter vessel, as you may 
imagine, received them cordially, heard 
their report, placed acting Master Wat- 
son, of his ship, in charge of the Plan- 
ter and sent the confederate gunboat 
and crew forward to Commodore Du- 
pont. The families of the crew have 
been sent to Beaufort, where General 
Stevens will make suitable provision for 
them. ‘The crew will be taken care of 
by Commodore Dupont.”* There were 
eight contrabands on board the vessel 
beside five colored women and three 
children. ; 

In reporting the affair to Secretary” 
Welles, flag-officer Dupont remarked : 
“The bringing out this steamer, under 
all the circumstances, would have done 
credit to any one,” and especially com- 
mends the intelligence of the chief per- 
former. ‘‘ This man, Robert Small,” says. 
he, ‘‘is superior to any who have yet 
come into the lines, intelligent as many 
of them have been. His information 
has been most interesting, and portions 


* Hilton Head Correspondence Vew York Herald, May 
14, 1862, ; 
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of it of the utmost importance. The 
steamer is quite a valuable acquisition 
to the squadron by her good machinery 
and very light draught. I shall con- 
tinue to employ Robert as a pilot on 
board the Planter for the inland waters, 
with which he appears to be very famil- 
iar. I do not know whether, in the 
views of the government, the vessel will 
be considered a prize, but if so, I re- 
spectfully submit to the department the 
claims of this man Robert and his asso- 
ciates.” In accordance with’ this sugees- 
tion a bill was introduced into the Sen- 
ate at Washington, on the 19th of May, 
and promptly passed in that body and 
the House of Representatives, ordering 
the Planter with all the property on 
board of her at the time of her delivery 
to be appraised, and one half of the sum 
thus awarded to be equitably apportion- 
ed between Small and his associates. 
To secure to the parties the benefit of 
this grant the Secretary of the Navy 
was authorized to invest the sums thus 
awarded to the several individuals, in 
United States securities, the interest to 
be paid semi-annually until such time as 
he might deem it expedient to pay the 
principal sum.* Small continued to be 
employed as a pilot, and rendered much 
service in the subsequent naval opera- 
tions in and about Charleston. 

A deed like this could only have been 
prompted by that love of freedom which 
is the natural instinct of all men, and 
the example of Robert Small doubtless 
had its effect upon his colored brethren 
at Port Royal, to whom General Hunter 
was now appealing to enlist to serve their 
country, and protect themselves from 
the risk of further bondage. Various 
feelings were of course excited by the 
attempt to arm the negro, and it met 
with much prejudice and opposition on 
the spot as well as among the conserva- 
tive classes at the North. The subject 
of course excited the attention of Con- 


* Act for the Benefit of Robert Small and others, ap- 
- proved May 30, 1862. 
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gress, angry speeches were made by 
border state conservative members, and 
a resolution was passed in the House of 
Representatives, inquiring of the Secre- 
tary of War for information on the mat- 
ter. The Secretary responded that he 
had no official information, and trans- 
mitted the resolution to General Hunter 
to answer for himself. The general ac- 
cordingly replied to Secretary Stanton 
on the 23d of June, in the following re- 
port, which was laid before the House : 
‘Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of a communication from the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, dated 
June 13, 1862, requesting me to furnish 
you with the information necessary to 
answer certain resolutions introduced in 
the House of Representatives June 9, 
1862, on motion of the Hon. Mr. Wick- 
liffe, of Kentucky, their substance being 
to inquire: 1. Whether I had organ- 
ized, or was organizing, a regiment of 
fugitive slaves in this department; 2. 
Whether any authority had been given 
me from the War Department for such 
organization; and, 8. Whether I had 
been furnished by order of the War De- 
partment with clothing, uniforms, arms, 
equipments, etc., for such a force. Only 
having received the letter concerning 
these inquiries at a late hour on Satur- 
day night, I urge forward my answer in 
time for the steamer sailing to-day (Mon- 
day), this haste preventing me from en- 
tering as minutely as I could wish upon 
many points of detail, such as the para- 
mount importance of the subject calls 
for. But in view of a near termina- 
tion of the present sessfon of Congress, 
and the wide spread interest which must 
have been awakened by Mr. Wickliffe’s 
resolution, I prefer sending even this im- 
perfect answer to waiting the period ne- 
cessary for the collection of fuller and 
more comprehensive data. 

“To the first question, therefore, I re- 
ply that no regiment of fugitive slaves 
has been or is being organized in this 
department. There is, however, a fine 
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regiment of persons whose late masters 
are ‘fugitive rebels’—men who every- 
where fly before the appearance of the 
national flag, leaving their servants be- 
hind them to shift as best they can for 
themselves. So far, indeed, are the loy- 
al persons composing this regiment from 
seeking to avoid the presence of their 
late owners, that they are now one and 
all working with remarkable industry to 
place themselves in a position to join in 
full and effective pursuit of their fuga- 
cious and traitorous proprietors. To the 
second question I have the honor to an- 
swer that the instructions given to Brig- 
adier-General T. W. Sherman by. the 
Hon. Simon Cameron, late Secretary of 
War, and turned over to me by succes- 
sion for my guidance, do distinctly au- 
thorize me to employ all loyal persons 
offermg their service in defence of the 
Union, and for the suppression of this 
rebellion, in any manner I might see fit, 
or that the circumstances might call for. 
There is no restriction as to the charac- 
ter or color of the persons to be em- 
ployed, or the nature of the employ- 
ment, whether civil or military, in which 
their services should be used. I con- 
clude, therefore, that I have been au- 
thorized to enlist fugitive slaves as sol- 
diers, could any such be found in the 
department. No such characters, how- 
ever, have yet appeared within view of 
our most advanced pickets, the loyal 
slaves everywhere remaining on their 
plantations to welcome us, aid us, and 
supply us with good labor and informa- 
tion. It is the masters. who have in 
every instance been the fugitives, run- 
ning away from loyal. slaves as well as 
loyal soldiers, and whom we have only 
partially been able to see, chiefly with 
their heads over ramparts, or rifle in 
hand dodging behind trees in the ex- 
treme distance. In the absence of any 
fugitive-master law, the deserted slaves 
would be wholly without remedy, had 
not their crime of treason given the 
right to pursue, capture, and bring back 








these persons, of whose protection they 
have been thus suddenly bereft. 

‘To the third interrogation it is my 
painful duty to reply that I have never 
received any specific authority for issues 
of uniforms, arms, equipments, etc., to 
the troops in question, my general in- 
structions from Mr.-Cameron to employ 
them in any manner I might find neces- 
sary, and the military exigencies of the 
department and the country, being my 
only, and in my judgment, sufficient jus- 
tification. Neither have I had any spe- 
cific authority for supplying those per- 
sons with shovels, spades and pick-axes 
when employing them as laborers, nor 
with boats and oars when using them as 
lighter-men ; but these are not points 
indicated in Mr. Wicliffe’s resolution. 
To me it seemed that liberty to employ 
them in any particular. capacity implied 
with it liberty also to supply them with 
the necessary tools; and, acting upon 
this faith, I have clothed, equipped, and 
armed the only loyal regiment yet raised 
in South Carolina. I must say, in vindi- 
cation of my own conduct, that, had it 
not been for the many other diversified 
and imperative claims on my time and 
attention, a much more satisfactory. re- 
sult might have been looked for; and 
that in place of only one, as at present, 
at least five or six well-drilled, brave 
and thoroughly acclimated regiments 
should by this time have been added to 
the loyal forces of the Union. The ex- 
periment of arming the blacks, so far as 
I have made it, has been a complete and 
even marvelous success. They are so- 
ber, docile, attentive and enthusiastic, 
displaying great natural capacities for 
acquiring the duties of the soldier. They 
are eager, beyond all things, to take the 
field and be led into action ; and it is 
the unanimous opiaion of the officers who 
have had charge of them, that in the 
peculiarities of the climate and country 
they will prove invaluable auxiliaries, 
fully equal to the similar regiments so 
long and successfully used by the Brit- - 
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ish authorities in the West India islands. 
In conclusion, I would say it is my 
hope, there appearing no possibility of 
other reinforcements, owing to the exi- 
gencies of the campaign in the Peninsula, 
to have organized by the end of next 
fall, and to be able to present the gov- 
ermment from forty-eight thousand to 
fifty thousand of these hardy and de- 
voted soldiers. Trusting that this letter 
may form part of your answer to Mr. 
Wickliffe’s resolution, I have the honor 
to be, most respectfully, your obedient 
servant, D. Hunter, Major-General Com- 
manding.” 

General Hunter’s 1st South Carolina 
regiment, as the new organization was 
called, though commenced with every 
fair prospect of success, was suffered to 
languish for want of necessary support 
from the proper.officials. Clothing and 
supplies were detained, and no authority 
to pay the men being given, after being 
kept together for four months the regi- 
ment was disbanded—in due time to be 
revived, and, with others in the depart- 
ment, to perform efficient service. Pub- 
lic opinion, or rather the policy of the 
government, advanced slowly towards 
measures which, in a few months—as the 


war was prolonged—came to be accept- 


5 


ed as a matter of course. It was gen- 
erally perceived that the necessities of 
the war would require the employment 
of the negro. Much was written in fa- 
vor of the matter. The annals of the 
War of the Revolution, and of the War 
of 1812, were ransacked for examples, 
and satisfactory precedents were readily 
found in the emancipation of slaves who 
fought in the battle of Rhode Island in 
1778, and in the New Orleans campaign 
of General Jackson. The physical ca- 


pacity of the negro was duly estimated, 
and calculations were made of his prob- 
able courage in the field. Practical: 
commanders were eager for his services. 
General Phelps was drilling him at New 
Orleans as General Butler did after- 
wards; General Lane, in Kansas, was 








calling for a force, which presently 
proved its value in contests: with the 
guerrillas of that region. General Lewis 
Wallace, in a speech at a war meeting 
in Cincinnati, at the end of July, dem- 
onstrated the economical fitness of turn- 
ing the negro to account with a musket — 
in his hand, and urged his employment 
as a relief to our overtasked armies. 
General Turchin, in August, at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, advocated the same pol- 
icy. The colored. men of Cleveland 
offered their services a second time to 
General. Todd in Ohio, in August, and 
were for the time refused. Governor 
Sprague, of Rhode Island, had no scru- 
ples in the matter, and Governor An- 
drew, on the new call for 300,000 mili- 
tia, ordered the colored population of 
Massachusetts to be included in the en- 
rollment. Though Congress before its 
adjournment had authorized the Presi- 
dent to receive ‘‘ persons of African de- 
scent for any military or naval service 
for which they may be found compe- 
tent,” there was, nevertheless, an unde- 
fined impression of hostility to their em- 
ployment ; there were doubts of the mili- 
tary availability of the negro mingled 
with social prejudices, especially with a 
portion of the soldiers in the service, 
and a general disinclination, while any 
hope of peace remained, to precipitate a 
step which, though it might promote the 
certainties, would at the same time in- 
crease the horrors of -war. 

Military movements in the Southern 
department were limited by the small- 
ness of the force at General Hunter’s 
command mostly to defensive operations. 
An attempt was made, however, in June 
in the direction of Charleston. Gradual 
approaches in this quarter along the 
coast had been made by various naval 
reconnoissances, and by the occupation 
of Hdisto Island under General Sher- 
man’s command. In May, circumstances 
appeared favorable for an attack upon 
Charleston. The information brought by 
the pilot Small, of the state of the forti- 
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fications, the troops, and means of de- | tion by water, and a portion of the force, 


fence in and around the harbor, encour- 
aged the attempt. The confederate force 
under General Pemberton was believed 
not to be large, and an approach to the 
city seemed practicable from below by 
the Stono river. Accordingly, on the 
20th of May, several gunboats were sent 
by flag-officer Dupont to that river, at 
whose appearance in the harbor, the 
rebel works on Cole’s and Battery isl- 
ands were destroyed and abandoned by 
the enemy. Occupation was taken of 
the inlet by the squadron, and prepara- 
tions rapidly made by General Benham, 
in command of the northern department 
at Hilton Head, under the direction of 
General Hunter, to lodge a force on 
James Island with a view of gaining 
possession of its supposed inadequately 
manned batteries, and, in case these 
were successfully overcome, pushing to 
the Ashby river, where Charleston might 
be assailed out of reach of the powerful 
forts in the harbor. An attempt by an 
expedition from Beaufort, under Colonel 
Christ, of the 50th Pennsylvania volun- 
teers, on the 29th, to destroy the enemy’s 
line of communication by the Charleston 
and Savannah railroad at Pocataligo, in 
which, from the difficulties of the ap- 
proach and the prompt supports brought 
up by the confederates, nothing was ac- 
complished beyond trying the courage 
and power of endurance of the assail- 
ants, was undertaken as a part of the 
general movement which occupied most 
of the troops in the department. It was 
intended that the main expedition should 
arrive at Stono Island immediately after, 
and efforts were made to bring the dis- 
posable regiments together at that place 
by the morning of the 3d of June, when 
Generals Hunter and Benham with a 
part of the troops under General Ste- 
vens arrived; but owing to a number 
of steamboats having been withdrawn 
from the department for the service of 
the army of the Potomac, there was a 
deficiency of the means of transporta- 











under General Wright and Colonel Wil- 
liams, was compelled to march from Ed- 
isto across John’s Island, to be ferried 
thence to the place of rendezvous. Ow- 
ing to severe storms and inadequate 
means of crossing the river, a week was 
occupied by these troops on the way, a 
delay which gave ample time to the ene- 
my to bring up reinforcements and pre- 
pare for the attack on the works in the 
interior of the island. General Stevens 
meanwhile had some skirmishing with 
the enemy and captured a battery of 
iron cannonades, losing, however, about 
twenty prisoners. “The troops of Gen-. 
erals Wright and Williams were landed 
on the 9th. ‘On the 10th,” to pursue 
the narrative in the words of a corres- 
pondent, ‘it was found that the rebels 
were erecting a fort at a place called 
Secessionville, from which they could 
reach and command General Wright's 
and part of General Stevens’ camps, and 
could even reach the gunboats in the 
Stono. A reconnoissance in. force of 
several thousand men was_ therefore 
ordered for the early morning of the 
11th, for’ the purpose of ascertaining 
the enemy’s strength and position, and 
by a rush, if possible, of taking their - 
fort and guns. On the afternoon of the 
10th, however, the rebels attacked our 
lines near the camp of General Wright, 
and after a sharp skirmish were repuls- 
ed, with a loss of some two hundred 
killed and wounded, as admitted by 
themselves, including one colonel—our 
loss being only four killed and about a 
dozen wounded. Upon the representa- 
tions of General Wright that his men 
were too exhausted to take part in the 
reconnoissance of the next day, it was 
countermanded for the time; and at 
General Stevens’ suggestion, a battery 
of Parrot and James guns was com- 
menced in advance of his camps, with 
the intent of trying to reduce the fort 
or silence its guns. General Hunter, 


who had waited at the Stono until this 





time, to hear the result of the reconnois- 
sahce, and who was cognizant of the 
battery project, left on the morning of 
the 12th, leaving orders, fully acquiesced 
in by General Benham, that ‘no ad- 
vance should be made on Charleston, nor 
any attack on Fort Johnson, unless rein- 
forced or ordered from headquarters, but 
that the camps should be made secure 
and intrenched.’ These camps, of course, 
could not be made secure so long as the 
fire from this fort of the enemy reached 
and commanded them, and here the pro- 
vision of the order contemplated what 
was intended by the reconnoissance or- 
dered for the 11th, and the battery be- 
gun on that day. On the 14th it was 
found that one battery produced no im- 
pression upon the rebel fort, and it was 
therefore deemed necessary and within 
his discretion to reduce it by actual as- 
sault if possible. Deserters from the 
enemy’s lines gave us information, since 
fully confirmed, that the rebel force in 
garrison -of the fort amounted to only 
two battalions of four hundred men each ; 
that they had six guns mounted and that 
seven more were on the wharf awaiting 
use, while the whole force of the enemy 
on the island was only fourteen regi- 
ments and two battalions, being about 
' twelve thousand men, all of whom we 
ought to have been able to whip in a fair 
fight. General Benham, therefore, de- 
termined to carry out the project of the 
first reconnoissance, except that he re- 
duced the area and increased the num- 
ber of men. General Stevens was to 
advance with four thousand men with 
_guns loaded but. not capped, and Rock- 
well’s battery of four pieces, at the ear- 
liest dawn, to be in position before the 
enemy could distinctly see them, and to 
make a rush upon the rebel works, while 
General Wright and Colonel Williams, 
with three thousand more, with Hamil- 
ton’s and Ransom’s batteries, were to 
move up at right angles ready to sup- 
port him if necessary. . Our troops were 
put in motion at four a. M., on the 16th, 
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during a slight shower. General Ste- 
vens’ column moved swiftly and enthu- 
siastically against the enemy’s right, ac- 
companied by Rockwell’s battery. Gen- 
eral Stevens, with his usual intrepidity, 
pushed vigorously on, capturing the ene- 
my’s pickets, and charging up to the 
guns of the forts, some of his men actu- 
ally getting inside. In accomplishing 
this our troops were obliged to charge 
through a narrow pass, flanked by earth- 
works and pits, and through a ditch in 
front of the fort, itself protected by 
abattis, ete. 

‘The Michigan 8th, New York 79th, 
and Connecticut 7th, comprised the ad- 
vance, and there is, as usual, some dis- 
pute as to the precedence ; but it is gen- 
erally conceded that the gallant but un- 
fortunate Michigan 8th were the first in 
the melée. Charging up to the guns 
under a most deadly fire, they were 
swept down like grain before the sickle, 
Colonel Fenton leading them in person, 
with heroic bravery, and the men fight- 
ing like heroes, as they are, and have 
ever shown themselves to be. All their 
valor and heroism were, however, made 
of no avail, by the failure of the other 
troops to get up in time to support them. 
Here was the great cause of the defeat, 
for repulse and defeat it was. The 
storming party, instead of being precipi- 
tated upon the enemy’s works in a body, 
came up straggling and divided. The 
7th Connecticut, coming up after the 8th 
with decimated ranks, was obliged to 
fall back ; and the 79th, in turn, after 
repeating the tragedy of bloody heroism, 
being obliged to give way before the 
ith Connecticut could come to their aid. 
A brief explanation of the nature of the 
approach will explain the cause of this. 
About half a mile from the fort, in the 
direct line in which the attack was ne- 
cessarily made, was a transverse hedge, 
with only a narrow opening through 
which our men could pass, not more 


‘than half a dozen at a time, causing 


great delay, and forcing the soldiers to 
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charge in a broken and extended line, 
and this, too, under a deadly fire from 
the fort. and a heavy and withering 


cross-fire of rifles from sharpshooters on 


each flank. The consequence of this was 
that when the brave remnant of the he- 
roic 8th found themselves upon the ene- 
my’s works, on looking around, they dis- 
covered the 79th just getting through 
the hedge, and the same thing occurred 
successively with all the regiments. Suc- 
cess, under these circumstances, was, of 
course, impossible, and all that display 
of courage and valor, and all that sacri- 
fice of precious blood and noble life was 
rendered utterly abortive. During this 
onset the New York 79th, led by the 
gallant Colonel Morrison, charged with 
the utmost impetuosity and daring ; Col- 
onel M. actually mounted the parapet 
and emptying the barrels of his revolver 
in the faces of the rebel gunners, and 
only retreating when wounded in the 
head, and left almost alone in the midst 
of the foe. Lastly, the 7th Connecticut 
made a brave but vain effort, single- 
handed, to maintain the unequal contest, 
and were in turn obliged to fall back, 
with severe loss. 

‘General Stevens, supported by Ad- 
jutant-General Stevens, his son, made 
every possible exertion to retrieve the 
broken fortunes of the day, but was 
obliged to fall back, which he did, bring- 
ing- off his troops in good order. The 
right wing, consisting of the 100th Penn- 
sylvania and 28th Massachusetts, also 
under command of General Stevens, 
participated in the fight, and on the left 
General Williams led his column against 
the enemy, and although he did not 
reach the enemy’s works, suffered heavy 
loss, especially the 3d New Hampshire 
and 3d Rhode Island. A galling fire 
from sharpshooters in the woods did 
severe execution upon this wing of the 
attack. General Benham, who com- 
manded in person, displayed great cour- 
age and zeal, as did also his staff and 
those of the different generals. Cap- 
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tains Ely and Hawks, of General Ben- 
ham’s staff, and Captain J. J. Elwell, 
chief quartermaster of the expedition, 
and volunteer aid-de-camp to General 
Benham, were particularly. noticeable 
for energy, courage and activity. The 
latter (Captain Elwell), by his prompt- 
ness, intrepidity and efficiency, particu- 
larly distinguished himself, showing him-. 
self to be in the field what he is well- 
known to be in his department, a thorough 
and competent officer. But I must hast- 
en to the close of this bloody and dis- 
astrous day. While General Benham 
seemed to hesitate whether to risk more 
loss of life in a second onset upon the 
enemy’s works, the gunboats, to add to 
the disasters of the day, commenced 
throwing shells right into our own ranks, 
owing, doubtless, to misconception re- 
garding their position, the precise situa- 
tion of the contending parties being con- 
cealed from them by the woods, one 
shell even bursting in the immediate 
vicinity of the commanding general and 
his staff. This was followed by an or- 
der for the forces to be withdrawn upon 
the original picket lines, and thus closed 
one of the most deplorable engagements 
of the war.” The estimated Union loss 
in this engagement: was about seven 
hundred in killed, wounded and miss- 
ing; that of the enemy, according to a 
Charleston correspondent, writing to the 
Richmond Dispatch, was forty-eight kill- 
ed and one hundred and six wounded. 
Colonel Lamar, of the South Carolina 
volunteer artillery, in command of the 
work upon which the assault was made, 
was wounded by a mihié ball in the be-- 
ginning of the action. 

When news of this engagement was 
brought to General Hunter at Hilton 
Head, considering the attack made by 
General Benham an act of disobedience 
to his orders, he summarily relieved him . 
of his command and ordered him to re- 
port to the War Department at Wash- 
ington. The explanation of General 
Benham was, that the movement which 


GENERAL STEVENS’ COMMENDATORY ORDER. 


he had directed was quite within the 
scope of General Hunter’s order to 
maintain possession of his camp, which 
could only be done by silencing the 
work of the enemy which endangered 
it. General Benham thus again relieved 
of command in the field, after an inter- 
val was restored to active service in the 
corps of Engineers, to which he had 
been originally attached. 

The forces on James Island presently 
returned to their headquarters at Hilton 
Head, previously to which General Ste- 
vens issued the following order, commend- 
ing the valor of his troops in the engage- 
ment : . 

“The brigadier-general commanding 
the 2d division, in communicating to his 
command the thanks of the commanding 
general, for the good conduct of the troops 
in the action of the 16th inst., desires to 
express his own profound sense of their 
valor, conduct and héroism. I. Men of 
the 2d division! You displayed in the 


attack on the fortified position of the ene- 
my at Secessionville, on the 16th inst., 
the highest qualities of veteran troops. 
You formed in silence and secrecy in the 


darkness of the night. You moved for- 
ward in perfect order at the earliest 
dawn, and surprised and captured the 
enemy’s pickets. You were ordered not 
to fire, but to push forward and use the 
bayonet. You obeyed the order. You 
formed in line of battle under a terrible 
and murderous fire of grape, canister 
and musketry. You pushed to the ditch 
and abattis of the work from right to 
left. Parties from the leading regiments 
of your two brigades, the 8th Michigan 
and the 79th Highlanders, mounted and 
were shot down on. the parapet, officers 
and men. Those two regiments especi- 
ally covered themselves with glory, and 
their fearful casualties show the hot work 
in which you were engaged. Two-fifths 
of the 8th Michigan and nearly one-quar- 
ter of the 79th Highlanders were struck 
down either killed or wounded; and 
nearly all the remaining regiments— 
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100th Pennsylvania, 7th Connecticut, 
46th New York, and 28th Massachu- 
setts—had a large number of casualties. 
Il. Notwithstanding these fearful losses 
you were not discouraged. Some of you 
were temporarily withdrawn from the 
murderous fire of the enemy. You re- 
tired in order of battle, and you returned 
to the attack in order of battle. Some 
held, throughout the action, the advanc- 
ed position at the abattis and ditch of 
the ‘work. This position was held by 
you unflinchingly and confidently. And 
at this very hedge the light battery of 
Rockwell threw its effective fire upon 
the enemy. III. In obedience to orders 
from superior authority you all finally 
returned in good order and in line of 
battle, and the enemy did not venture to 
interrupt you. IV. Men of the 2d di- 
vision! You covered yourselves with 
glory on that gory field. Your intrepid 
and able brigade commanders, Leasure 
and Fenton, in the hottest of the thick 
fight ; your regimental commanders, like 
the heroic Morrison, who, shot through 
the head on the parapet, again led his 
men to the assault, eager to avenge his 
wounds ; at all points rallying and cheer- 
ing on their men, and officers and men 
alike gave signal proof of their devotion 
to duty and their country. In congratu- 
lating his comrades on their heroic valor 
and constancy on that terrible field, the 
commanding general of the division has 
not words to express his and your grief 
at the sacrifices that have been made. 
Our best and truest men now sleep the 
sleep that knows no waking. Their 
dead bodies lay on the enemy’s parapet. 
Church, Pratt, Cottrel, Guild, Morrow, 
Horton, Hitchcock, and many other gal- 
lant and noble men we shall see no more. 
Honor, therefore, all honor to you, men 
of the 2d division. You have skown 
what you will do when you shall have 
the proper opportunity. You did not 
seize the fort, because it was simply im- 
possible, and known now to be impossi- 
ble by the reconnoissance referred to in 
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the orders of thanks of the commanding 
general.” 

The next important event in. the af- 
fairs of the Department of the South 
was the arrival of General Mitchel, to- 
ward the end of September, as the suc- 
cessor of General Hunter, who, at his 
own request, was relieved of the com- 
mand. General Stevens had also re- 
turned to the North, on his way to his 
last campaign with the Army of the Po- 
tomac. General Mitchel, immediately 
on his arrival, sought to infuse the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of his character into 
every province of his command. ‘The 


condition of the negro race, in the ab-' 


sence of any adequate force for immedi- 
ate extended operations, particularly en- 
gaged his attention. Immediately upon 
his arrival at Port Royal, General Mitch- 
el reviewed General Brannan’s troops at 
Beaufort, and a day or two after ad- 
dressed the garrison at Pulaski, with his 
accustomed earnestness of speech. “I 
am here,” he said, ‘‘to say that we have 
an immense work to perform. I am 
just from the North, where, having con- 
versed and associated with the thinking 
men of the country, I am satisfied that 
the work before us is the most stupend- 
ous, the most arduous that has ever been 
attempted ; and it isa work in which we 
can never be successful unless we enter 
upon it with a firm determination never 
to succumb. I believe that we are fight- 
ing the battle of human liberty, not for 
this country alone, but for the whole 
world. If we permit the iron heel of 
the southern aristocracy to crush us, I 
undertake to say before you all, that the 
last hope of humanity will die out for- 
ever. * * * T was told that I should 
receive instructions here. I find that 
they permit me to do pretty much as | 
please ; and I shall endeavor to do the 
best I can. J assure youof this; that I 
will omit no opportunity of giving you 
active employment. * * * Your for- 


tunes are, to a certain extent, in my 
keeping. Rest assured that day and 


night I shall think of you; day and 
night I shall care for you, and your in- 
terests shall be in my thoughts.” Such 
was the spirit in which General Mitchel 
entered upon his work. ; 

An opportunity also presently arose 
at the dedication of a new church erect- 
ed by General Hunter’s order, for the 
colored population, to inform that class of 
the people of his views of their duties 
and prospects. After urging upon them 
the necessity of respecting the marriage 
relation, to which slavery had been so 
unfriendly, and of organizing themselves 
into families, he held up before them the 
blessings of liberty which would result 
to them from the war if they were true — 
to themselves. Announcing the provis- 
ion which was making by the superin- 
tendent for their agricultural labors, he 
sought to awaken in them a love of or- 
der, neatness, and even elegance. ‘A 
gang of fifty men are building your 
houses at the rate of six a day. These 
houses are to make -you more comfort- 
able. You are to have a patch of ground 
which you can call your own, to raise 
your own garden truck, and you may 
work for the government for good wages. 
And you women must make your houses 
shine ; you must plaster them and white- 
wash them, and gradually get furniture 
in your cabins, and a cooking stove. I 
have arranged in such a way that you 
will get your clothing cheaper and better 
than before, and you are to have a school 
for your children. And you must have 
flowers in your gardens and blossoms be- 
fore your doors.” This was new lan- 
guage to be addessed to the field hands 
of South Carolina. It was the calcula- 
tion of General Mitchel that an industri- 
ous family of three persons might save 
from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred dollars, with which they might se-— 
cure their own homes and ‘ begin the 
world for themselves.” Such was his 
solution of the industrial problem of the 
South. With a fair chance it would 
peacefully solve itself. Writing to Sec- . 
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retary Chase, the next day, of this ad- 
dress at the church, he said :—‘‘ I have 
spoken to the éte of Boston, the solid 
and the scientific and the literary men 
of that learned city; I have spoken to 
the fashionable crowds of New York in 
the Academy of Music; I have spoken 
to the rich and proud citizens of New 
Orleans ; I have spoken to multitudes in 
almost every State in the Union, but I 
do not think I ever addressed any audi- 
ence whose presence touched me more 
deeply than the sable multitude to whom 
I endeavored to utter words of encour- 
agement and hope yesterday. And, my 
_dear governor, they are encouraged, and 
they do hope ; and I feel that it is pos- 
sible to convert the officers and soldiers 
from their unjust and ungenerous preju- 
dices, and to make them the firm, fast, 
sympathizing friends of those unfortun- 
ate blacks. Already I find a very great 
change, and some of my thinking offi- 
cers, who were most gloomy and most 
despondent when I first arrived, are now 
full of cheerful hope.’* 
True to his promise, of keeping his 
troops in activity, though unable from 
the fewness of his command of attempt- 
ing any movement of magnitude, Gen- 
eral Mitchel presently set on foot several 
expeditions, the most important of which 
was designed to destroy the bridges-on 
the Charleston and Savannah railroad in 
the vicinity of Pocotaligo and Coosa- 
whatchie. The movement was made by 
a combined land and naval force, which 
left Hilton Head on the night of the 21st 
of October. The troops, under the com- 
mand of General Brannan, who had re- 
cently led an expedition to the St. John’s 
river, attacked the fortification on St. 
John’s Bluff, and ascending the river to 
Jacksonville, again temporarily occupied 
that town, consisted of detachments of 
the New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, and Pennsylvania 
regiments, from General Brannan’s Ist 
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* Letter of General Mitchel to Secretary Chase. Port 
Royal, October 13, 1862. 


and General Terry’s 2d brigades of the 
10th Army Corps, assigned to the de- 
partment. They were landed at Mac- 
kay’s Point, at the confluence of Broad 
and Pocotaligo rivers, on the morning of 
the 22d, and immediately proceeded to- 
wards the village of Pocotaligo, eleven 
miles distant. ‘‘The line of march,” 
writes a correspondent who participated 
in the fight, ‘‘ was taken up soon after 
ten, the section of Lieutenant Henry’s 
battery being at the head of the column, 
with skirmishers of the 47th Pennsyl- 
vania regiment. Advancing slowly over 
an admirable road for seven miles, we 
failed, during the march, of encounter- 
ing the enemy, who had prudently re- 
coiled from a meeting until it should take 
place beyond range of our gunboats, al- 
though the nature of the ground over 
which we passed afforded many excel- 
lent positions for defence. The road 
alternated through dense woods, and 
through marshes, only passable over a 
narrow causeway, save at one or two 
points. Choosing a position at the op- 
posite end of this causeway, the enemy 
opened a furious fire of shell and canis- 
ter on our advancing column, which was 
promptly met by the battery under Lieu- 
tenant Henry. Immediately the order 
was given by General Brannon for his 
brigade to form line of battle, the centre 
resting on the causeway. After a brisk 
fire of both musketry and artillery the 
rebels retired to the dense woods in their 
rear, tearing up the causeway-bridge, 
which delayed the advance of our artil- 
lery until it could be repaired. Mean- 
while, the 1st brigade pressed on to the 
woods, which they penetrated, driving 
the enemy before them, and closely fol- 
lowed by the 2d brigade, under Gen- 
eral Terry, who came up with a cheer, 
and were quickly in the engagement. 
Here the fight, it may be said, fairly 


‘commenced—the enemy’s sharpshooters 


picking off our men rapidly. The artil- 
lery fire from our side was not slackened 
while the bridge was being repaired, and 
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it was not long before the batteries went 
forward to the work in support of the 
infantry. This action began between 
twelve and one, and lasted about an 
hour, ending in the retreat of the rebels 
to another position at Frampton’s plan- 
tation, which lies two miles beyond. 
The enemy were closely followed, and 
after a fight more hotly contested than 
the first, our troops were again victori- 
ous, the second time driving the rebels 
from their well-chosen position, and two 
miles beyond, which brought them up 
to Pocotaligo bridge (not the railroad 
bridge), over which they crossed, taking 
shelter behind earthworks on the farth- 
est side. To this point our troops near- 
ly approached, but found farther pro- 


_ gress impossible, as the bridge had been 


cut by the enemy on his retreat. This 
fact we construe into a clear acknowledg- 
ment of his defeat. Although these 
events are thus briefly noted, it required 
upward of five hours of impetuous and 
gallant fighting to accomplish them. At 
no one time was the entire field of com- 
bat in view from a given point, and [ 
therefore find it impossible to speak in 
detail of the operations of my own regi- 
ment. Both brigades participated in the 
action, and both Generals Brannan and 


Terry were constantly under fire, lead- | 


ing and directing the movements of their 
men, awakening enthusiasm by their per- 
sonal bravery and the skillful manner in 
which they maneuvered their commands. 
Frequently, while the fight was progress- 
ing, we heard the whistles of the rail- 
road trains, notifying us of reinforce- 


_ ments for the rebels, both from Charles- 


ton and Savannah, and even if we had 
had facilities for crossing the river, it 
would have been unwise to have made 
the attempt in view of these circumstan- 
ces. General Brannan therefore ordered 
a retreat, which was conducted in a most 
orderly manner ; the regiments retiring 
in successive lines, carrying off their 
dead and wounded, and leaving no arms 
or ammunition on the field. Of the ex- 








act force of the rebels, of course, we 
know nothing, although General Bran- 
nan was of the opinion that it equaled 
our own. Certainly their artillery ex- 
ceeded ours by four or five pieces, and 
this we have from the seven prisoners 
taken, one of whom, William Judd, be- 
longed to Company B, 2d South Caro- 
lina cavalry, whose horse was also cap- 
tured. The prisoners informed us that 
General Beauregard commanded in per- 
son. 

‘“ While these events were taking place 
between the main forces on either side, 
Colonel Barton, of the 48th New York, 


‘with three hundred of his own men and 


fifty of the 8d Rhode Island Regiment, 
under command of Captain J. H. Gould, 
went up the Coosawhatchie river, con- 
voyed by the Patroon, to within two 
miles of the town of the same name. 
Landing this force here, a march was 
made to the village through which runs 
the railroad. Arrived there, they com- 
menced tearing up the rails, but had 
scarcely engaged: in the work when a 
long train of cars came from the direc- 
tion of Savannah, filled with troops. 
This train was fired into by our party, 
killing the engineer and a number of 
others. Several soldiers jumped from 
the cars while they were in motion, and 
were wounded. One was taken prisoner 
—thirty muskets were captured, and 


‘colors of the Whippy Swamp Guards 


taken from the color-bearer, who was 
killed by our fire. The work of tearing 
up the rails was not accomplished in 
time to prevent the onward progress of 
the train, and our men afterward com- 
pleted the job—also cutting the tele-- 
graph, and bringing away a portion of 
the wire with them. Colonel Barton 
next attempted to reach the railroad 
bridge, for the purpose of firing it, but 
was unable, as it was protected by a 
battery of three guns. Fearing that his 
retreat might be cut off by the enemy’s 
cavalry, he gave the order to retire to 
the steamboat, which was done success- 
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fully. His men had nearly all embarked 
when the cavalry boldly came directly 
under the guns of the Planter and Pa- 
troon, and fired upon both steamers. A 
few round of canister dispersed them, 
and the only damage which they inflicted 
was the serious wounding of Lieutenant 
J. B. Blanding, of the 8d-Rhbode Island 
artillery.”* The Union loss in these 
unprofitable engagements was thirty-two 
‘killed, and one hundred and eighty 
wounded.t The enemy left fifteen or 
twenty of their dead on the field, from 
which it was inferred that their loss was 
severe. ‘T'wo caissons filled with ammu- 
nition were captured from them at an 
opportune moment when the powder of 
the assailants was nearly exhausted. 
The climate, meanwhile, was telling 
on the health of the troops of the de- 
partment. The sick list in several of 
the regiments was increasing to an alarm- 
ing degree. As the month wore on sev- 
eral undoubted cases of yellow fever oc- 





* Port Royal Correspondence Vew York Times, October 
24, 1862. 
+ General Halleck’s Report, December, 1862. 


curred at Port Royal. Captain J. C. 
Williams, an aid on General Mitchel’s 
staff, Captain L. A. Warfield, chief com- 
missary of subsistence, and Colonel N. 
W. Brown, of the 3d Rhode Island ar- 
tillery, fell victims to the disease, and 
General Mitchel, sickening, was removed 
to Beaufort, where he died on the 30th 
of October. General Brannan, who suc- 
ceeded to the command as the senior 
officer in the department, in a general 
order, recorded the energy of his ad- 
ministration, and the Christian principle 
which inspired it. ‘ Brief as his career 
in the Department of the South, yet had 
he already won the esteem and regard 
of all by his energy and activity, in 
directing the movements of the corps 
against the adjoining rebels, and the. 
firmness and tempered justice with which 
he conducted the administrative duties 
of the department. He died with the 
calm fortitude of a believing Christian, 
and while we lament the death of a gal- 
lant soldier and a kind friend, let us en- 
deavor to emulate the virtues and sol- 
| dierly qualities of our late commander.” 





CMP PERL Sev P. 


REBEL INVASIONS OF KENTUCKY, JULY— OCTOBER, 1862. 


Wuewn General Halleck, after the ene- 
my had been driven from Corinth, and 
Memphis had been restored to the Union, 
in the beginning of July, was called to 
the position of General-in-Chief at Wash- 
ington, the military commands of the De- 
partment of the Mississippi were thus dis- 
tributed: The main body of the army, 
under command of Major-General Buell, 
was to the east of Corinth, between 
Huntsville and Stevenson, on the north- 
ern border of Alabama, moving toward 
Chattanooga the key of eastern Tennes- 
see and the great line of Confederate 


i i esi al 


railway communication with the South- 
west. West of the Teanessee river, on 
the confines of Tennessee and Mississip- 
pi, Major-General Grant held the line 
from Memphis to Iuka, protecting the 
railways from Columbus south. Major- 
General Curtis was in command of a 
force at Helena, Arkansas, and Briga- 
dier-General Schofield of the troops in 
southwestern Missouri. ‘ These several 


armies,” says General Halleck, “ spread 
along a line of some six hundred miles, 





from the western borders of Arkansas to 
Cumberland Gap, and occupying a strip 
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of country more than one hundred and 
fifty miles in width, from which the ene- 
my’s forces had recently been expelled, 
were rapidly decreasing in strength from 
the large numbers of soldiers sent home 
on account of real or pretended disabil- 
ity. On the other hand, the enemy’s 
armies were greatly increased by an ar- 
bitrary and rigidly enforced conscription. 
With their superiority in numbers and 
discipline they boldly determined to re- 
oceupy Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky, and, if possible, to in- 
vade the states of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, while our attention was dis- 
tracted by the invasion of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and an extended In- 
dian insurrection on the western fron- 
tiers.” 

In this comprehensive scheme of rebel 
aggression much reliance was evidently 


placed upon the aid which would be giv-_ 


en to the regular invading force by a 
system of partisan or. guerrilla warfare, 
which had been already set on foot in 
the department, with no little success, 
by a redoubtable leader in this branch 
of the service, John Morgan of Kentuc- 
ky. A thriving planter at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, he gave the whole 
strength of an energetic and determined 
nature to its service. 
quainted with the temper and resources 
of the people, familiar with the roads 
and communications of the country, a 
popular leader of the desperate and dis- 
affected, we find him throughout the war 
ever recruiting his desultory bands of cav- 
alry, and constantly on the aggressive ; at 
one time attacking a railway train, plun- 
dering the mails and property em transetu 
and imprisoning the passengers, or des- 
troying the rails and cars ; at another, 
falling upon a supply train or an isolated 
detachment of the Union forces, tarrying 
in the prosperous regions of eastern and 
middle Kentucky—sure at no long inter- 
val to furnish a paragraph to the news- 
papers of some fresh daring act of out- 


| rage and depredation. Often attacked 





Thoroughly ac-, 


in turn, where Union troops were at 
hand, and intercepted in his movements, 
when the members of his command at 
times were severely dealt with, he con- 
stantly manages, by his knowledge of the 
region and the friendly aid of sympa- 
thizers, by his presence of mind and ac- 
tivity, to bring off his shattered forces, 
who disperse to meet again on some 
early occasion to inflict new injury and 
create fresh terror and alarm. Bold and 
unscrupulous, he was the foremost of the 


partisan leaders, the Ashbys, Jenkinses, 


and others, who promptly sprang up, the 
natural and inevitable offspring of the 
rebellion. ce 
The months of July and August were 
marked by the efforts of the guerrilla 
parties of the confederates along the 
borders of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and even in the heart of the latter state. 
Raids and assaults were the order of the 
day. At daybreak on the morning of 
Sunday, 13th of July, an unexpected at- 
tack was made upon the Union brigade, 
under command of General Thomas T. 
Orittenden, in charge of Murfreesboro, 
by a cavalry force over three thousand 
in number, of Texan, Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee troops, led by Brigadier- 
General N. B. Forrest, a rival of Mor- 
gan in these flying expeditions. 
Union effective force at the place was 
only about eight hundred. The attack 
was made with great vigor by about 
eight hundred Texans and Georgians 
upon a detachment of the 9th Michigan 
volunteers, about two hundred in num- 
ber, stationed three-fourths of a mile 
east of the town. Overpowered by the 
superior force, the men fell back to the 
main camp, when they maintained an 
action of twenty minutes with the ene- 
my, inflicting heavy injury on their pur- 
suers. The Michigan regiment in this 
part of the affair lost one. officer and 
twelve men killed, and three officers and 
seventy-five men wounded, among whom 
was its colonel, William W. Duffield. 
The enemy now closing in, the whole 


The | 





A REBEL RAID 





force, including the 3d. Minnesota, regi- 
ment, and a squadron of Kentucky cav- 
alry, after some ineffective fighting was 
compelled to surrender.* On receipt of 
the intelligence of the capture, General 
Buell, in command of the Army of the 
Ohio, issued an order, commenting with 
great severity upon the remissness of the 
Union command in being surprised and 
not making more effectual resistance. 
The prisoners, including General Crit- 
tenden, were carried to Chattanooga, 
whence the expedition had been sent 
forth, and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion and stores was brought away or 
destroyed. The news of this capture 
created no little excitement at Nashville, 
where an attack was feared, and an ac- 
tive enlistment in the home guard took 
place.- The citizens, however, were 
speedily renerved by news of the re- 
tirement of the enemy, though the vicin- 
ity continued to be much harrassed by 
guerrillas. 

Simultaneously with this surprise of 
Murfreesboro’ came a fresh raid into 
Kentucky of the guerrilla leader Col- 
onel Morgan. Crossing into Kentucky 
from Knoxville with about nine hundred 
men, he issued, on the 10th of July, at 
Glasgow, a proclamation to- the inhabi- 


the defeats before Richmond, which had 
doubtless given a strong impulse to his 
undertaking. ‘* Kentuckians,” said he, 
‘““T am once more among you. Confid- 
ing in your patriotism and strong attach- 
ment to our Southern cause, I have, at 
the head of my gallant band, raised once 
more our Confederate flag, so long tram- 
pled upon by the Northern tyrants, but 
never yet disgraced. Let every true 
patriot respond to my appeal. Rise and 
arm. Fight against the despoiler! Fight 
for your families! your homes! for those 
you love best! for your conscience! and 
for the free exercise of your political 
rights, never again to be placed in jeop- 





* Colonel Duffield to Colonel J. B. Fry, A. A. G., July 


23, 1862. 
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ardy by the Hessian invader. Let the 
stirring sense of the late Richmond fight 
constantly be before you. Our brave 
army there and everywhere is victori- 
ous. McClellan and his foreign hordes 
are groveling in the dust. Our indepen- 
dence is an achieved fact. We have 
bought it with privation and suffering, 


and sealed the contract with the seal of 


blood.- Be not timorous, but rise, one 
and all, for the good cause, to clear out 
dear Kentucky’s soil of its detested in- 
vaders. Kentuckians! fellow-country- 
men! you know you can rely upon me.” 
Relying upon the sympathy and aid of a 
portion of the inhabitants to increase his 
numbers and support his forces, Morgan 
pushed rapidly forward to the centre of 
the state, took possession of Lebanon, 
where he freely helped himself to sup- 
plies from the abundant government com- 
missary stores and the property of the 
townspeople, and but for the effective 
loyal organization might have made a 
successful demonstration upon Frankfort 
or Lexington. Hovering about these 
cities, and destroying the railway com- 
munication with Cincinnati, on the 17th 
of July, at the head of a motley force of 
some two thousand Kentuckians, Tennes- 


_seeans, Georgians, Mississippians, Texans 
tants, in which allusion was made to) 


and South Carolinians, with two pieces 
of artillery, he fell upon a body of about. 
three hundred and forty men at Cynthi- 
ana, in Harrison county—volunteers and 
home guards, for the-most part poorly 
armed and undisciplined, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Landrum. 
The Union pickets had hardly been 
driven in before the enemy commenced 
shelling the town. Colonel Landrum 
disposed his little force to the best ad- 
vantage, placing a number of his men at 
the bridge over the Licking river and his 
single artillery piece, a brass 12-pounder, 
under Captain Glass, of Cincinnati, in 
the public square, commanding the dif- 
ferent approaches. The enemy came in 
by every road, street and by-path ; the 
force at the bridge was dislodged and 
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one of Morgan’s cavalry charges made 
into the town. ‘At this time,” says 
Lieutenant-Colonel Landrum, in his spir- 
ited account of this gallant affair, ‘I 
rallied a part of my forces at the rail- 
road depot, at which point our boys 
gave them a warm reception, emptying 
several saddles. I then again went for 


the purpose of rallying the artillery 


squad, so as to place it on the hill near 
the residence of M. L. Broadwell, from 
which position we could have command- 
ed the town, and several roads leading 
to it, but was unable to find either men 
or gun, the streets in every direction be- 
ing in possession of the rebels. My men 
“were exhausted and out of ammunition, 
but I rallied them, and at the depot dis- 
tributed it to them. The firing at the 
time having nearly ceased, I rode along 
the railroad to Rankin’s Hotel to ascer- 
tain what position the enemy was taking, 
and from what direction they were com- 
ing in heaviest force. Here I met an 
officer of the rebel band, aid to Colonel 
Morgan (a son of the late Beverly L. 
Clark), who demanded my surrender. I 
replied, ‘I never surrender,’ and instant- 
ly discharged three shots at him, two of 
which took effect in his breast. He fell 
from his horse, and I thought him dead, 
but he is still living, and will probably 
recover, notwithstanding two balls passed 
through his body. Captain Rogers also 
discharged a shot at him which took 
effect. I then rallied part of my force, 
about forty in number, and determined 
to make a charge upon the enemy at the 
Licking bridge, and take their battery, 
which had been brought to that point 
and was being used with fatal effect upon 
my little band of patriot heroes. The 
force, sustaining their artillery, outnum- 
bered ours more than ten to one, and 
were all the while under cover of houses, 
etc. Besides this, a force of the rebels, 
at least three hundred strong, were pour- 
ing an incessant and deadly fire upon my 
little band from the rear, about a hun- 
dred and twenty-five yards distant. It 
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was here that Jacob Carver, Company 
B, 18th Kentucky, fell, severely wound- 
ed, as brave a man as ever pulled trig- 
ger—and I received a slight wound in the 
ankle. It was here, too, that the lament- 
ed Thomas Ware, United States Com- 
missioner for this county, one of the 
oldest citizens of Cynthiana, was instant- 
ly killed, nobly and bravely doing his 
duty as a patriot. Here, too, was killed 
Jesse Current, young Thomas Rankins, 
Captain Lafe Wilson, young Hartburn 
of Cincinnati, and others ; besides many, 
including F. L. St. Thomas, John Scott, 
Captain McClintock, John McClintock, ° 
Thomas Barry of Cincinnati, and Tho- 
mas J. Vimont, who fell severely wound- 
ed. In consequence of the terrific storm 
of balls, and as but few of my men were 
left, among whom were Wm. W. Trimble 
and J. S. Frizell, who was also wounded, 
of this place, others not remembered, I 
ordered a retreat. In the mean time 
Major William O. Smith had command 
of the 7th Kentucky cavalry, and was 
posted north of the town to hold the 
Claysville road, and prevent the enemy 
from gaining the streets from that direc- 
tion, where he made a gallant resistance 
near the Episcopal church, until over- 
powered by superior numbers, and forced 
to fall back toward the Reform church, 
and thence to the Court-house, where he 
and his command were compelled to sur- 
render. At this time more than three- 
fourths of my men were killed, wounded 
and prisoners, and I determined to cut 
my way through the enemy and escape 
with the remainder, if possible. I ral- 
lied together from twenty to twenty-five 
of my men at the depot, and started in 
a southeast direction through Redmon’s 
pasture, where we met a body of the 
enemy who had crossed from the Millers- 
burg road. They were secreted behind 
fences, trees, and hay-cocks. We at 
once engaged them, and soon routed 
them. Upon turning round I discovered 
that the enemy had pursued us from the 
town, and were on our rear, rot more . 
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than forty paces distant. I ordered my 
handful of men to cross the hillside, and 
fight them from behind the fences, which 
they did, and held them in check until 
nearly surrounded by a body of cavalry, 
at least ten times their number. I then 
ordered my men to retreat beyond a 
fence in a southeasterly direction, to 
avoid a cavalry charge. Here a part of 

the men became exhausted, some falling 
by the way-side to await their fate, their 
ammunition all expended, when I in- 
formed the little Spartan band we could 
do no more; to save themselves, and I 
would do likewise, if possible, and bade 
them good-by.”* 

The capture of Cynthiana caused some 
excitement at Cincinnati, about sixty 
miles distant, for the safety of the ap- 
proaches to that city and the line of the 
Kentucky Central railway. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sydney Burbank, of the 13th 
United States Infantry, stationed at 


Newport barracks, by order of the 


War Department, took military com- 
mand of the city, and companies of thir- 
ty day volunteers were organized and 
officered for service. Martial law was 
proclaimed at Covington, and a military 
guard set by the provost marshal for its 
protection. General Boyle, in command 
of the military district of Kentucky, with 
his headquarters at Louisville, used every 
exertion in sending troops into the field 
for the protection of the state. 
Meanwhile a force of mounted infan- 
try hastily gathered at Lexington and 
its vicinity, set out under command of 
General Green Clay Smith, and coming 
up-with Colonel Morgan’s cavalry near 
Paris, defeated them, retaking the can- 
non and horses captured at Cynthiana, 
with a considerable portion of the stolen 
property. Morgan, now pursued by 
(Jeneral Smith, who was reinforced by 
fresh troops, returned to ‘Tennessee, 
reaching Lexington on the 28th, with 


nearly twelve hundred men, having been 





absent twenty-four days, during which 
time, he boasted, that he had travelled 
over a thousand miles, captured seven- 
teen towns, destroyed the government 
supplies and arms in them, dispersed 
about fifteen hundred home guards, and 
paroled nearly twelve hundred regular 
troops. He lost in killed, wounded and 
missing of the number that he carried 
into Kentucky about ninety.* 

In another part of Kentucky, on the 
Ohio, Henderson was occupied by a 
guerrilla force under Colonel A. K. John- 
son, who, on the 17th of July, issued a 
proclamation, from that place, to the 
people of Kentucky, in which he sought 
to excite an enthusiasm for the confed- 
erate cause. ‘‘It has gone forth to the 
world,” said he, “‘ that you are a subju- 
gated people—that the iron heel of des- 
potism has destroyed all spirit of resis- 
tance and crushed out the last spark of 
patriotism. This idea has gone through 
the North, and they look upon you with 
contempt, and send their hirelings to 
rule over you. It has crossed the At- 
lantic, and the eyes of Europe have been 
looking at the position of Kentucky with 
wonder and astonishment. Down in the 
sunny South, amongst those who ought 
to be your brothers, you have become a 
by-word and a scoff. The Kentucky 
army have turned their anxious eyes to 
their native state, and at each new out- 
rage would listen for the tocsin of war ; 
but they have listened and hoped against 
hope until the last ray has expired. The 
Confederate Cabinet and Congress have 
looked for some movement indicating a 
desire for freedom ; but they looked in 
vain and think Kentucky lost. But 
there is one man who has never des- 
paired. That man is John C. Breckin- 
ridge, the hero, the statesman and the 
patriot. With the same never-despair- 
ing love that a mother bears to her off- 
spring does he regard Kentucky—with 
the same anxious care has he watched’ 





* Lieutenant-Colonel Landrum to Captain John Boyle, | 
.A.G. Louisville, July 24, 1862, 





* Colonel J. H. Morgan to Major-General E. Kirby 
Smith, July 30, 1862. Afoore’s Rebellion Record, v, 50. 
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her. He has asked his government and | 
the requisitions upon the national army, 
‘demanded action from the state authori- 


the world to suspend public opinion un- 
til his state should have one more oppor- 
tunity to redeem her character; and 
now, citizens of Kentucky, this oppor- 
tunity has presented itself, and for the 
sake of your former fame and glory 
for your country—for your liberties, 
which ought to be dearer to you than 
life itself—come to the field. Rally to 
your country’s call. Rise in your ma- 
jesty, and drive from your midst this 
monster of oppression. ‘Then. prepare 
now to meet the enemy ; send the young 
men to the field; let them retrieve the 
character of this once proud and noble 
state. Circulate through the country 
that the Confederate government does 
not war against the citizens of the coun- 
try. Can you, with the example set by 
the people of the South, tamely submit ? 
They have, with heroic devotion, applied 
the torch to their property, and, with 
unparalleled unanimity, have they bat- 
tled for their country. 
risk as much as they to achieve your 
freedom and independence ?” The dep- 
redations of the guerrillas, however, in 
the town and on the opposite bank of 
the Ohio, in the plunder of a hospital at 
Newburg, in Indiana, were not calculat- 
ed to ingratiate the new government 
with the people, who speedily compelled 
these lawless assailants to retire from 
the scene of their outrages. Russelville, 
the capital of Logan county, southwest 
of Bowling Green, was also, on the 29th 
of July, occupied by a band of guerril- 
las, who overpowered the home guard. 
The same day, in another quarter, the 
citizens of Mount Sterling, the capital of 
Montgomery county, east of Lexington, 
made a vigorous defence, under Provost 
Marshal Evans, against a body of rebel as- 
sailants from Boone county, led by Col- 
onel Bullett, who were again beaten on 
their retreat by Major Brocht, provost 
marshal of Lexington, with a detach- 
ment of. the 18th Kentucky regiment, 
which had been in pursuit of them. — 
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Will you not) 


Ageressions like these, in addition to 


ties. Governor Magoffin accordingly, on 
the 28th of July, issued a proclamation 
summoning the general assembly to meet 
at Frankfort on the 14th of August, “to 


the commonwealth, as the same may be 
involved or connected with the present 
distracted state of our country.” From 
this document it appears that owing to a 
conflict between the military board, for- 
merly created by the legislature, and the 
Governor, the militia still remained un- 
organized. ‘‘ A civil conflict,” said Ma- 
goffin, ‘‘is impending over us. I am 
without a soldier or a dollar to protect 
the lives, property and liberties of the 
‘people, or to enforce the laws. Daily 
‘appeals are being made to me, as the 
‘governor of the state, to protect our cit- 
-izens from marauding bands, and in the 
peaceful enjoyment of their property and 
rights under the constitution. I am left 
without the power and means to afford 
relief, and J am consequently left no al- 
ternative but to appeal to you, their rep- 
resentatives, in the hope that it will not 
be in vain. Any attempt on my part to 
organize a force for that purpose will 
certainly but precipitate the evil, and I 
therefore not unwillingly convene the 
general assembly, that they may deter- 
mine themselves the extent of the au- 
thority to be granted by them, and, look- 
ing to the policy adopted in the state, 
and to the late action of Congress and 
the President touching slavery, provide 
for the safety of our institutions and the 
peace and tranquillity of the common- 
wealth.” The Assembly was met by 
Governor Magoffin with a further recital 
of the necessities of the state, coupled 
with a recommendation of the old peace 
resolutions of Senator Crittenden in the 
closing Congress of President Buchan- 
an’s administration. Shortly after the 
Governor resigned his office and the 
Secretary of State, James F’. Robinson, 








take into consideration the interests of — 











BATTLE AT ROGERSVILLE. 





was placed by the Assembly in his 
stead. ; 

The guerrilla movements in the state 
were at the end of August renewed in a 
successful attack upon an Indiana regi- 
ment stationed at Bowling Green, simul- 
taneously with a formidable advance of 
a division of the rebel army under Gen- 
eral EK. Kirby Smith, from his headquar- 
ters at Knoxville in east Tennessee. 
After a difficult march, General Smith 
entered the fertile, blue-grass grazing 
region of Kentucky, and on the 29th of 
August appeared before Richmond, the 
capital of Madison county, forty-eight 
miles southeast of Frankfort, where 
Brigadier-General Manson was in com- 
mand of an ill-provided, undisciplined 
force, chiefly of newly raised Indiana 
and Ohio regiments, of about 6,500 men. 
The confederate veteran force, as re- 
ported by General Manson, consisted of 
about 12,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry and 
fifteen pieces of artillery. On the ap- 
proach of the enemy, General Manson 
went forward with several Indiana regi- 
ments, artillery, and a party of cavalry, 
to meet them, and choosing an advantage- 
ous position, repulsed their cavalry ad- 
vance. The next day, the 30th, the 
conflict was resumed, a line of battle 
was formed in the vicinity of Rogers- 
ville, a few miles south of Richmond, 
where General Manson with his Indiana 
regiments, and General Cruft with his 
brigade of Ohio and Kentucky troops, 
were attacked, outflanked, and driven 
back-by the enemy to a new position, 
from which they were again compelled 
to retreat in confusion. It was now 
afternoon, and Major-General Nelson, 
the division commander, hearing of the 
engagement, had arrived on the field 
from Lexington. A third effort was 
now made to withstand the enemy at 
the cemetery in the vicinity of Rich- 
mond, with no better fortune than the 
others. Thoroughly routed, the demor- 
alized Union troops pursued their way 
toward Lexington to be again defeated 
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by the enemy, who had cut off their re- 
treat. General Manson, who was taken 
prisoner, in his report estimates his losses 
approximately at two hundred killed, sev- 
en hundred wounded, and two thousand 
prisoners. Nine pieces of artillery fell 
to the enemy. General Nelson, who 
with the rough energy of his nature, at- 
tempted to stem the tide of the unequal 
conflict, was wounded in the engage- 
ment, but made good his escape. Ina 
dispatch to Adjutant-General Cooper, at 
the Confederate capital, General Smith 
thus announced his victory :—“ It is my 
great pleasure to announce to you that 
God has thrice blessed our arms to-day. 
After a forced march, almost day and 
night, for three days, over a mountain 
wilderness, destitute alike of food and 
water, I found the enemy drawn up in 
force to oppose us, at a point eight miles 
from this place. With less than half my 
force I attacked and carried a very 
strong position at Mount Zion Church, 
after a very hard fight of two. hours ; 
again, a still better position at White’s 
Farm, in half an hour; and, finally, in 
this town, just before sunset, our indom- 
itable troops deliberately walked (they 
were too tired to run) up to a magnifi- 
cent position manned by ten thousand 
of the enemy, many of them perfectly 
fresh, and carried it in fifteen minutes. 
It is impossible for me now to give you 
the exact results of these glorious bat- 
tles. Our loss is comparatively small ; 
that of the enemy, many hundred killed 
and wounded, and several thousand pris- 
oners. We have captured artillery, 
small arms and wagons. Indeed, every 
thing indicates the almost entire annihi- 
lation of this force of the enemy. In 
the first two battles they were com- 
manded by General Manson ; the last 
by General Nelson.” 

This success of the enemy compelled 
the legislature at Frankfort to seek safe- 
ty in flight. On the receipt of news of 





the disaster, on Sunday the 31st, the 
day after the engagement, a session was 
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held in the evening, when it was at 
once determined to adjourn to Louisville, 
whither the public archives and the spe- 
cie of the banks were carried in the 
night. A proclamation by Governor 
Robinson, dated this Sunday at Frank- 
fort, in an urgent appeal, called the peo- 
ple of the state to arms. “A crisis,” 
said he, ‘‘has arisen in the history of the 
commonwealth which demands of every 
loyal citizen of Kentucky prompt and 
efficient action. The state has been in- 
vaded by an insolent foe, her honor-~in- 
sulted, her peace disturbed and her in- 
tegrity imperiled. The small but gal- 
lant army raised upon the emergency of 
the occasion for her defence, under the 
_ brave and chivalric Nelson, has met with 
a temporary reverse, and the enemy is 
advancing for the accomplishment of his 
purpose—the subjugation of the state. 
He must be met and driven from our 
border, and it is in your power to do so. 
I therefore, as Governor of the common- 
wealth, deem it my duty to call upon 
every loyal citizen of Kentucky to rally 
to the defence of the state: not a mo- 
ment is to be lost. I appeal to you as 
Kentuckians, as worthy sons of those 
who rescued the dark and bloody ground 
from savage barbarity, by the memories 
of the past of your history, and for the 
future of your fame, if you are but true 
to yourselves, to rise in the majesty of 
your strength and drive the insolent in- 
vader of your soil from your midst. 
Now is the time for Kentuckians to de- 
fend themselves. Hach man must con- 
stitute himself a soldier, arm himself as 
best he can, and meet the foe at every 
step of his advance. The day and the 
hour, the safety of your homes and fire- 
sides, patriotism and duty, alike demand 
that you rush to the rescue. I call upon 
the people, then, to rise up as one man, 
and strike a blow for the defence of their 
native land, their property, and their 
homes. Rally to the standard, where- 
ever it may be nearest, place yourselves 
under the commanders, obey orders, trust 





to your own right arm and the God of 
battle, and the foe will be driven back, 
discomfited and annihilated. To arms! 
To arms! and never lay them down till 
the Stars and Stripes float in triumph 
throughout Kentucky.” 

On the other hand, General Kirby 
Smith, who now advanced without oppo- 
sition to the occupation of Lexington and 
Frankfort, issued 2s proclamation to the 
same people of Kentucky, in which he 
set forth his invasion as a test of the 
sympathy of the population with the re- 
bellion. ‘‘ Let no one,” said he, ‘‘ make 
you believe we come as invaders to co- 
erce your. will, or to exercise control 
over your soil. Far from it. The prin- 


ciple we maintain is, that government 


derives its just powers from the consent 
of the governed. I shall enforce the 
strictest discipline, in order that the 
property of citizens and non-combatants 
may be protected. I shall be compelled 
to procure subsistence for my troops 
among you, and this shall be paid for. 
Kentuckians : We come not as invaders, 
but liberators. We invoke the spirit of 
your resolutions of 1798. We come to 
arouse you from the lethargy which en- 
shrouds your free thought, and forebodes 
the political death of your state. We 
come to test the truth of what we believe 
to be a foul aspersion, that Kentuckians 
willingly join the attempt to subjugate us 
and deprive us of our property, our liber- 
ty, and our dearest rights. We come to 
strike off the chains which are riveted upon 
you. We call upon you to unite. your 
arms, and join with us in hurling back 
from our fair and sunny plains the North- 
ern hordes who would deprive us of our 
liberty that they may enjoy our substance. 
Are we deceived? Can you treat us as 
enemies? Our hearts answer, No!” 
Though the people of the state, sound 
at heart, were by no means disposed to 
appreciate these kind offers of liberation 
by a band of invaders, yet the latter 
had now possession of the capital and a 
central position threatening both Louis- 
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ville and Cincinnati, where, if not re- 
sisted, and that immediately, they would 
dictate their own terms. At Louisville, 
the citizens, at the call of the mayor, en- 
rolled themselves for home guards, mar- 
tial law was declared in the county, and 
the legislature codperated with the mili- 
tary authorities in measures for the de- 
fence of the state. Such was the feeling 
of insecurity, however, in the city, that 
cotton brokers removed their stock, and 
many persons their valuables, across the 
river to Indiana for safety. At Cincin- 
nati, where the danger appeared more 
pressing, the most vigorous measures 
were taken for defence. Here Major- 
General Lewis Wallace proved the man 
for the crisis. Having recently been en- 
gaged in forwarding enlistments in Indi- 
ana, on the first news of Kirby Smith’s 
invasion of Kentucky he had offered his 
services to Governor Morton of Indiana, 
and, without standing on his high rank, 
promptly took command of a regiment 
at New Albany, and reported himself 
with it to General Boyle, in command at 
Louisville. He was presently placed at 
the head of the troops gathering at Lex- 
mgton, and proceeded with characteris- 
tic energy to organize a force for the re- 
lief of General Morgan, who, holding the 
pass of Cumberland Gap, was now, by 
the guerrilla movements of the enemy, 
eut off from his supplies. 
of these preparations he was superseded 
by General Nelson, and retired to Cin- 
cinnati, where the news of the unfortun- 
ate battle of Richmond found him. Gen- 
eral Wright, in command of the depart- 
ment, on the instant ordered him to Lex- 
ington, and he had proceeded as far as 
Paris when he was recalled to take com- 
mand of Cincinnati and the adjacent 
towns, Covington and Newport, on the 
opposite side of the river. On the even- 
ing of the lst of September he was again 
in Cincinnati, and, without losing a mo- 
ment, began the work of defence against 
the approach of the enemy. Within half 
an hour after his arrival he sent to the 
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papers a proclamation announcing his 
course. ‘It is but fair to inform the 
citizens,” were the words of this docu- 
ment, ‘‘ that an active, daring, and pow- 
erful enemy threatens them with every 
consequence of war; yet the cities must 
be defended, and their inhabitants must 
assist in the preparation. Patriotism, 


duty, honor, self-preservation, call them, 


to the labor, and it must be performed 
equally by all classes. First. All busi- 
ness must be suspended at nine o’clock 
to-day. Every business-house must be 
closed. Second. Under the direction of 
the Mayor, the citizens must, within an 
hour after the suspension of business 
(ten o’clock 4. M.), assemble in conve- 
nient public places ready for orders. 
As soon as possible they will then be 
assigned to their work. This labor ought 
to be that of love, and the undersigned 
trusts and believes it will be so. Any- 
how, it must be done. The willing 
shall be properly creditéd, the unwilling 
promptly visited. The principle adopted 
is, citizens for the labor, soldiers for the 
battle. Third. The ferry-boats will cease 
plying the river after four o’clock A. M., 
until further orders. Martial law is 
hereby proclaimed in the three cities,— 
but until they can be relieved by the 
military, the injunctions of this pro- 
clamation will be executed by the po- 
lees? 

This was taking time by the forelock. 
When this was issued the enemy had not 
advanced beyond Lexington, though Gen- 
eral Wright had withdrawn the troops 
from Frankfort towards Louisville. It 
was a matter of doubt what would be 
the next movement of the confederates. 
General Wallace believed that they were 
aiming at Cincinnati, and instantaneously 
acted on his belief, in placing his dis- 
trict under martial law. Novel as the 
proceeding was to the citizens, they 
cheerfully accepted the situation and 
seconded the spirit of their commander. 
‘The ten days ensuing,” says an eye- 
witness of these scenes, an officer on the 
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staff of General Wallace, ‘‘ will be for- 
ever memorable in the annals of the city 
of Cincinnati. The cheerful alacrity 
with which the people rose en masse 
to swell the ranks and crowd into the 
trenches, was a sight worth seeing, and 
being seen, could not readily be forgot- 
ten. Here were the representatives of 
all nations and classes. 
man, the lithe and gay-hearted Irishman, 
went shoulder to shoulder in defence of 
their adopted country. The man of 
money, the man of law, the merchant, 
the artist, and the artisan swelled the 
lines, hastening to the scene of action, 
armed either with musket, pick or spade. 
Added to these was seen Dickson’s long 
and dusky brigade of colored men, cheer- 


fully wending their way to labor on the 


fortifications, evidently holding it their 
especial right to put whatever impedi- 
ments they could in the northward path 
of those whom they considered their own 
peculiar foe. But the pleasantest and 
most picturesque sight of those remark- 
able days was the almost endless stream 
of sturdy men who rushed to the rescue 
from the rural districts of the state. 
These were known as the ‘Squirrel- 
Hunters.’ They came in files number- 
ing thousands upon thousands, in all 
kinds of costumes, and armed with all 
kinds of fire-arms, but chiefly the deadly 
rifle, which they knew so well how to 
use. Old men, middle-aged men, young 
men, and often mere boys, like the ‘ min- 
ute-men’ of the old Revolution, they 
left the plough in the furrow, the flail on 
the half-threshed sheaves, the unfinished 
iron upon the anvil,—in short, dropped 
all their peculiar avocations, and with 
their leathern pouches full of bullets and 
their ox-horns full of powder, poured 
into the city by every highway and by- 
way in such numbers that it seemed as 
if the whole state of Ohio were peopled 
only with hunters, and that the spirit of 
Daniel Boone stood upon the hills oppo- 
site the town beckoning them into Ken- 
tucky. The pontoon bridge, which had 


The sturdy Ger- | 


been begun and completed xatheon sun- 
down and sundown, groaned day and 
night with the perpetual stream of life 
all setting southward. In three days 


there were ten miles of intrenchments 
lining the hills, making a semicirele from 
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the river above the city to the banks of 
the river below ; and these were thickly 
manned from end to end, and made ter- 
rible to the astonished enemy a black 
and frowning cannon.’”* 

On the 7th, General Wallace was re- 
lieved from duty at Cincinnati, but re- 
tained command of the forces at Coving- 
ton and Newport. On the 10th it was 
thought that a battle was imminent. 
The advance of the enemy under Gener- 
al Heath was reported about five miles 
from Covington, and the pickets of the 
two lines were engaged. Business was 
Gover- 
nor Tod at the -request of General 
Wright summoned all armed men that 
could be raised in northern Ohio to re- 
pair immediately to the city. Thousands 
of laborers were ordered to the trenches ; 
the rifle pits were filled and the fortifica- 
tions manned with an army of sharp- 
shooters ready to salute the invaders 
should they approach the works. There 
was skirmishing the next day, and on 
the following the enemy, advised of the 
means of resistance, and fearing an attack 


from another quarter, withdrew. On their 


departure General Wallace issued an ad- 
dress to the citizens of Cincinnati, Cov- 
ington and Newport, the army which he 
had extemporized. ‘‘ For the present, 
at least,” said he, ‘‘ the enemy has fallen 
back, and your cities are safe. It is the 
time for acknowledgments. I beg leave 
to make you mine. When I assumed 
command, there was nothing to defend 
you with, except a few half-finished 
works and some dismounted guns; yet I 
was confident. The energies of a great 
city are boundless ; they have only to 


be aroused, united and directed. You 


* “The Siege of Cincinnati.” An interesting narrative 
in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1868. 































were appealed to. The answer will never 
be forgotten. Paris may have seen some- 
thing like it in her revolutionary days, but 
the cities of America never did. Be proud 
that you have given them an example so 
splendid. The most commercial of people, 
you submitted to a total suspension of bus- 
iness, and without a murmur adopted my 
principle, ‘ Citizens for labor, soldiers for 
battle.’ In coming times, strangers viewing 
the works on the hills of Newport and 
Covington will ask, ‘ Who built these in- 
trenchments?’ You can answer, ‘ We built 
them.’ If they ask who guarded them, 
You can reply, ‘ We helped in thousands.’ 
If they inquire the result, your answer 
will be, ‘The enemy came and looked at 
them, and stole away in the night.’ You 
have won much honor. Keep your organ- 
izations ready to win more. Hereafter, be 
always prepared to defend yourselves.” 

Cincinnati was no sooner relieved from 
the, presence of the forcesof Kirby Smith 
than the state was called to confront a 
more serious danger, in the invasion by 
the main army of the confederates in 
Tennessee. After the retreat of the enemy 
from Corinth to Tupelo, in Mississippi, 
while General Buell, who had been left 
by General Halleck in command of the 
army of the Ohio, was with painful effort 
extending his lines eastward along the 
Memphis and Charleston Rail Road, to 
Huntsville, in Alabama, where he es- 
tablished his headquarters, General 
Bragg anticipating a further movement in 
this direction of the Union General, trans- 
ferred a portion of the rebel army to 
Chattanooga, thus outflanking him, and 
with Eastern Tennessee already in pos- 
session, had an open route in the rear 
of Nashville to Kentucky. The guerril- 
la warfare opened on his communications, 
in the destruction of railway bridges and 
other interruptions of travel, with the 
successful dash of Forrest upon Mur- 


- freesboro’, now compelled General Buell 


to abandon his line of defence in North- 
ern Alabama and withdraw his divisions 
under Nelson, Wood, McCook, Critten- 
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den and Thomas from their several sta- 
tions to Murfreesboro’ and the line of the 
Nashville and Chattanooga railway. It 
was in one of the movements consequent 
upon this change of position that Briga- 
dier-General Robert L. McCook, who had 
gained so distinguished ‘a reputation by 
his bravery in Western Virginia and Mill 
Spring was cruelly murdered on the 
march by a party of guerrillas. The cir- 
cumstances are thus related ina dispatch 
dated Camp near Dechard, Tennessee, 
by Colonel F. Vanderveer, in command 
of a regiment, the 35th Ohio, of his brig- 
ade: ‘It becomes,” he writes, ‘“ my 
melancholy duty to report that, while a 
portion of the 3d Brigade, composing the 
9th Ohio volunteers, the 2d Minnesota 
volunteers, and the 35th Ohio volunteers, 
under the command of Brigadier-Gener- 
al Robert L. McCook, were on their 
march from Athens, Alabama, to this 
point, at a point near the southern line 
of Tennessee, General McCook, who was 
sick, and riding in an open carriage upon 
his bed, about three miles in advance 
of the troops, accompanied by Captain 
Hunter Brooke of his staff, and Major 
Boynton, of the 35th Ohio, together with 
nine members of his escort, was sudden- 
ly attacked by a band of mounted guer- 
rillas, numbering between one and two 
hundred men, #bout noon on the fourth 
instant. Major Boynton, with one of the 
escort, and a citizen as a guide, mounted 
upon the horse of another, had been 
sent a half-mile to the rear; and three 
members of the escort, including the ser- 
geant, a like distance to the front, in 
search of suitable camping-grounds for 
the brigade, thus leaving but four of the 
escort with General McCook—one of 
whom was dismounted, and Captain 
Brooke, who was unarmed and in a car- 
riage attending upon the General when 
the attack began. The General succeed- 
ed in turning his carriage, but not until 
| the guerrillas were within range, and fir- 
ing. He was soon overtaken and sur- 
| rounded, although his horses were run- 








ning at the top of their speed. 
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In reply 
to the oft-repeated ery of ‘Stop! Stop!’ 
the General arose in his bed and ex- 
claimed: ‘Don’t shoot, the horses are 
unmanageable ; we will stop soon as pos- 
sible.’ Notwithstanding this surrender, 
those riding within a few feet, by the 
side of the carriage, fired, one ball passing 
through his hat, and one inflicting a mor- 
tal wound in the abdomen, which pro- 
duced death about twenty- -four hours af- 
ter, at noon of August 6th. The alarm 
having reached the column, it was hur- 
ried up at double-quick, and almost im- 
mediately encountered the advance of 
the band ; but a few shots from the head 
of the 85th scattered them instantly. 
General McCook was found in a house 
near where he was shot, whither he had 
been carried by Captain Brooke and the 
driver of the carriage. Of those in ad- 
vance, Captain Brooke, two members of 
the escort, and two teamsters of the 9th 
Ohio, were captured, and one member 
of the 9th Ohio band was wounded by-a 
sabre-cut on the head. General Me- 
Cook’s wagons were fired, but not great- 
ly damaged. The three horses attached 
to this team, and the mules of one other 
brigade team were taken. The condition 
of General McCook could not but have 
been known to the attacking party, as he 
was on his bed divested ofall outer cloth- 
ing, except a hat used as ashade, and the 
curtains of the carriage being raised on 
all sides. There are good reasons for 
supposing that the attack was planned 
solely for General McCook’s capture or 
murder. Infuriated by this cowardly 
assassination, many of the soldiers of the 
brigade spread themselves over the coun- 
try befgre any measures could be taken 
to check them, and burned nearly all the 
property of rebels in the vicinity, and 
got a rebel leutenant who was on fur- 


1Gaee and supposed to be connected 


with the ang 
ih 2 ean 2 order, General Thomas, 


the head of the division, paid a personal 
and official tribute to the fallen soldier, 


to the mortification of their 
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who had done so much by his courage 
and spirit in the early days of the rebel- 
lion to assure the fortunes of his country. 
“He was affable in his manners and a 
courteous gentleman. A brave officer 
and congenial friend is lost to this divi- 
sion, and the country has been deprived 
of a General who was firm and devoted 
to its interests.” 

On the 5th of August Fort Donelson, 
garrisoned by four companies under 


Major Hart, of the 71st Ohio volunteers, 


was attacked by the rebel forces of Col- 
onels Woodward and Johnson, number- 
ing eight hundred men, who were repulsed 
with considerable loss. Clarksville on the 
19th, held by Colonel R. Mason with the 
remainder of the 71st Ohio, capitulated 
to General Woodward without-a strug- 
ole.. In another direction to the north- 
east of Nashville the guerrilla Colonel 
Morgan on the 12th entered Gallatin 


capturing Colonel Boone and four com- 


panies of the 8th Kentucky Union regi- 
ment. The place was immediately re- 
taken, but the vicinity a few days after, 
on the 21st, became the scene of another 
surrender to the seemingly invincible 
Morgan and his men, when General R. 
W. Johnson in command of a brigade of 
Indiana and Kentucky troops making the 
attack, his forces wavered and broke, 
and being rallied to resist pursuit by the 
enemy, a second time fled. All who did 
not cross the Cumberland in flight, much 
General, 
were compelled to surrender. The Union 
loss in this affair was thirty killed, fifty 
wounded and seventy-five taken prison- 
ers. Morgan reported a loss of five 
killed, eighteen wounded and two missing. 

The movement of the army of the 
Ohio was now in a northerly direction 
parallel with the advarice of General 
Bragg through middle Tennessee toward 
Kentucky. Bragg leaving Chattanooga 
followed up the valley of the Sequat- 
chie to Pikeville, thence to Sparta threat- 
ening Buell’s army for the protection of 
Murfreesboro’ and Nashville at McMinn- 
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ville and pursuing his route by Car- 
thage, entered Kentucky the first week 
in September about the time the advance 
of his army under Kirby Smith, as we 
have seen, had gained possession of 
Frankfort. At Glasgow, on the 18th of 
September, like his predecessors Morgan 
and Smith, he issued an address to the 
people of the state, making a similar ap- 
peal, inthe most inviting phraseology to 
the inhabitants. ‘‘ We come,” said he, 
‘not as conquerors or despoilers but. to 
restore liberty and guaranty the sanctity 
of homes and altars. Believing that the 
heart of Kentucky is with us in our great 
struggle for Constitutional Freedom, we 
have transferred from our own soil to 
yours, not a band of marauders, but a 
powerful and well disciplined army. 
Your gallant Buckner leads the van. 
Marshall is on the right, while Breckin- 
ridge, dear to us as to you, is advancing 
with Kentucky’s valiant sons, to receive 
the honor and applause due to their hero- 
ism. The strong hands which in part 
have sent Shiloh down to history, and 
the nerved arms which have kept at bay 
from our own homes the boastful army 
of the enemy, are here to assist, to sus- 
tain, to liberate you. Will you remain 
indifferent to our call, or will you not 
rather vindicate the fair fame of your 
once free and envied state? We be- 
lieve that you will, and that the memory 
of your gallant dead who fell at Shiloh, 
their faces turned homeward, will rouse 
you to a manly effort for yourselves and 
posterity. Kentuckians! We have come 
with joyous hopes. Let us not depart 
in sorrow, as we shall if we find you 
wedded in your choice to your present 
lot. If you prefer Federal rule, show it 
by your frowns, and we shall return 
whence we came. If you choose rather 
to come within the folds of our brother- 
hood, then cheer us with the smiles of 
your women, and lend your willing hands 
to secure you in your heritage of liberty. 
Women of Kentucky! Your persecu- 
tions and heroic bearing. have reached 
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our ear. Banish henceforth, forever, from 
your minds the fear of loathsome prisons 
or insulting visitations. Let your enthusi- 
asm have free reir. Buckle on the ar- 
mor of your kindred, your husbands, sons, 
and brothers, and scoff with shame him 
who would prove recreant in his duty to 
you, his country, and his God.” 

On Sunday, the 14th of September, 
there wasasharp engagement between the 
advance of Buckner’s division of Bragg’s 
army and the brigade of Colonel J. T. 
Wilder, about two thousand men in all, 
stationed at Munfordville on Green river 
An attack was made on the pickets on the 
south side of the river at daylight, the main 
works were then assailed, when the enemy, 
Mississippi and Alabama regiments, were 
repulsed with considerable slaughter. The 
rebel General Chalmers reciting his su- 
perior force and their disposition on both 
sides of the river, and announcing the 
army of General Bragg to be but a short 
distance in the rear, demanded an uncon- 
ditional surrender, which Colonel Wilder 
refused. Colonel Dunham coming on the 
field with a reinforcement of about four 
hundred Indiana troops, took command as 
senior officer the next day which was de- 
voted to working upon the entrenchments. 
Additional reinforcements came up in 
the evening, and the following day, Tues- 
day, the fight was resumed and continued 
with various skirmishing till late in the 
afternoon, when on the demand of Gen- 
eral Bragg in consideration of the vastly 
superior force which he claimed, twenty- 
five thousand men and sixty pieces of 
artillery besides cavalry, the garrison 
surrendered. On Wednesday, the 17th, 
at six o’clock in the morning, the entire 
force, now about four thousand, marched 
out of the works with the honors of war, 
drums beating and colors flying, being al- 
lowed by the terms of surrender their 
side-arms and all private property and 
four days’ rations. They were immedi- 
ately paroled and departed for the Ohio.* 
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* Reports of Colonels Wilder and Dunham. Rebellion 
Record, v. p. 449-4538. 
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Bragg now advanced to Bardstown, 
where, on the 26th, we find him issuing 
a memorable proclamation to the people 
of the Northwest. After a brief pre- 
amble declaring that the Confederate 
government was waging war solely for 
self-defence, it declared “ that among the 
pretexts urged for the continuance of the 
war, is the assertion that the Confederate 
government desires to deprive the United 
States of the free navigation of the west- 
ern rivers, although the truth is that the 
Confederate Congress, by public act prior 
to the commencement of the war, enact- 
ed that ‘the peaceful navigation of the 
Mississippi river is hereby declared free 
to the citizens of any of the states upon 
its borders or upon the borders of its 
tributaries,’ a declaration to which our 
government has always been and is still 
ready to adhere. From these declara- 
tions, people of the Northwest, it is 
made manifest that by the invasion of 
our territories by land and from sea, we 
have been unwillingly forced into a war 
for self-defence, and to vindicate a great 
principle once dear to all Americans, to 
wit: that no people can be rightly gov- 
erned except by their own consent. We 
desire peace now. We desire to see a 
stop put to a useless and cruel effusion 
of blood, and that waste of national 
wealth rapidly leading to, and sure to 
end in, national bankruptcy. We are 
therefore now, as ever, ready to treat 
with the United States, or any one or 
more of them, upon terms of mutual jus- 
tice and liberality. And at this junc- 
ture, when our arms have been success- 
ful on many hard-fought fields, when our 
people have exhibited a constancy, a 
fortitude, and a courage worthy of the 
boon of self-government, we restrict our- 
selves to the same moderate demands 
that we made at the darkest period of 
our reverses—the demand that the peo- 
ple of the United States cease to war 
upon us, and permit us in peace to pur- 
sue our path to happiness,while they in 
peace pursue theirs. We are, however, 
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debarred from the renewal of former 
proposals for peace, because the relént- 
less spirit that actuates the government 
at Washington leaves us no reason to 
expect that they would be received with 
the respect naturally due by nations in 
their intercourse, whether in peace or 
war. It is under these circumstances 
that we are driven to protect our own 
country by transferring the seat of war 
to that of an enemy who pursues us 
with an implacable and apparently aim- 
less hostility. If the war must continue, 
its theatre must be changed, and with it 
the policy that has heretofore kept us on 
the defensive on our.own soil. So far it 
is only our fields that have been laid 
waste, owr people killed, owr homes 
made desolate and our frontiers ravaged 
by rapine and murder. The sacred 
right of self-defence demands that hence- 


forth some of the consequences of the 


war shall fall upon those who persist in 
their refusal to make peace. 
people of the Northwest rests the power 
to put an end to the invasion of their 
home ; for, if unable to prevail upon the 
government of the United States to con- 
clude a general peace, their own state 
governments, in the exercise of their 
sovereignty, can secure immunity from 
the desolating effects of warfare on their 
soil, by a separate treaty of peace, which 
our government will be ready to conclude 
on the most just and liberal basis. The 
responsibility, then rests with you, the 
people of the Northwest, of continuing 
an unjust and aggressive warfare upon 
the people of the Confederate States. 
And in the name of reason and human- 
ity, I call upon you to pause and reflect 
What cause of quarrel so bloody have 
you against these states, and what are 
you to gain by it? Nature has set her 
seal upon these states, and marked them 
out to be your friends and allies. She 
has bound them to you by all the ties of 
geographical contiguity and conforma- 
tion, and the great mutual interests of 
commerce and productions. When the 
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passions of this unnatural war shall have 
subsided, and reason resumes her sway, 
a community of interest will force a com- 
mercial and social coalition between the 
great grain and stock growing states of 
the Northwest and the cotton, tobacco 
and sugar regions of the South. The 
Mississippi river is a grand artery of 
their mutual national lives which men 
cannot sever, and which never ought to 
have been suffered to be disturbed by 
the antagonisms, the cupidity and the 
bigotry of New England and. the Kast. 
It is from the Kast that have come the 
germs of this bloody and most unnatural 
strife. It is from the meddlesome, grasp- 
ing and fanatical disposition of the same 
people who have imposed upon you and 
us alike those tariffs, internal improve- 
ment, and fishing bounty laws, whereby 
we have been taxed for their aggrandize- 
ment. It is from the East that will come 
the tax-gatherer to collect from you the 
mighty debt which is being amassed 
mountain high for the purpose of ruin- 
ing your best customers and natural 
friends. When this war ends, the same 
antagonism of interest, policy and feel- 
ing which have been pressed upon us by 
the Hast and forced us from a political 
union, where we had ceased to find 
safety for our interests or respect for 
our rights, will bear down upon you and 
separate you from a people whose tradi- 
tional policy it is to live by their wits 
upon the labor of their neighbors. 
Meantime, you are used by them to 
ficht the battle of emancipation—a bat- 
tle which, if successful, destroys our 
prosperity and with it your best mar- 
kets to buy and sell. Our mutual de- 
pendence is the work of the Creator. 
With our peculiar productions, conver- 
tible into gold, we should, in a state of 
peace, draw from you largely the pro- 
ducts of your labor. In us of the South 
you would find rich and willing custom- 
ers ; in the Hast you must confront rivals 
in productions and trade, and the tax- 
gatherer in all the forms of partial legis- 








lation. You are blindly following aboli- 
tionism to this end, whilst they are nice- 
ly calculating the gain of obtaining your 
trade on terms that would impoverish 
your country. You say you are fight- 
ing for the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. It is yours freely, and has always 
been without striking‘a blow. You say 
you are fighting to maintain the Union. 
That Union is a thing of the past. <A 
union of consent was the only union ever 
worth a drop of blood. When force 
came to be substituted for consent, the 
casket was broken and the constitutional 
jewel of your patriotic adoration was 
forever gone. I come then to you with 


the olive branch of peace, and offer it to” 


your acceptance, in the name of the 
memories of the past and the ties of the 
present and future. With you remains 
the responsibility and the option of con- 
tinuing a cruel and wasting war, which 
can only end after still greater sacrifices 
in such treaty of peace as we now offer ; 
or of preserving the blessings of peace 


by the simple abandonment of the de-_ 


sign of subjugating a people over whom 
no right of dominion has been conferred 
on you by God or man.” Such were 
the terms,—a mingled appeal to self-in- 
terest, prejudices, and even to fear,-— 
with which General Bragg approached 
the men of the Northwest. It did not 
appear, however, that his arguments had 
much force in engaging the sturdy patri- 
ots beyond the Ohio in any new admira- 
tion of the Confederacy. Indifferent, 
alike to his threats and persuasions, they 
needed no admission from a foreign pow- 
er of their right to navigate the Missis- 
sippi. That, they felt, was in their own 
hands, and they were determined to as- 
sert it in their own way. In the mean- 
time the invasion of Kentucky was to be 
repelled. 

While such was the situation of affairs 
in the central part of the state and on 
the Ohio, the isolated outpost of the 
Union General Morgan, at Cumberland 
Gap, was cut off from its usual sources 
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of supply and its communications by 
Brage’s army of invasion, 
vironed by the enemy, it had bravely 
held its own during the two months since 
the date of its occupation by General 
Morgan, who, on more than one occasion, 
on the 14th of July, at Wallace Cross 
Roads, and on the first week of August, 
in the vicinity of Tazelville, in recon- 
noitering and foraging expeditions, had 
shown the spirit of his command. In 
the latter affair the brigade of Colonel 
DeCourcey, Ohio and Kentucky troops, 
had successfully encountered the Geor- 
gia and Tennessee regiments of General 
Stevenson’s division. ‘‘ The enemy,” says 
General Morgan in his dispatch to Goy- 


-ernor Andrew Johnson, ‘‘ outnumbered 


DeCourcey four to one. They lost two 
hundred and twenty-five, and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Gordon, of the 11th Tennes- 
see, was taken prisoner. We captured 
two hundred wagonloads of forage, one 
thousand two hundred pounds of tobac- 
co, and thirty horses and mules. We 
lost three killed, fifteen wounded, and 
fifty prisoners. Two companies of the 
16th Ohio were surrounded by the rebel 
regiments but two-thirds of them cut 
their way through.” 

It was the intention of General Mor- 
gan to hold the position at Cumberland 
Gap at all hazards, but the fear of fam- 
ine and of being finally compelled to 
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and fifty miles, through the counties of 


Though en- | 


surrender, determined him, while he had | 


opportunity, to make good his retreat. 
Accordingly, on the 17th of September, 
he issued his order for the evacuation. 
The military buildings and all the stores 
that could not readily be carried away 
were burnt. Four heavy siege pieces, 
too heavy for transportation, were ren- 
dered useless. As the forced marches 
before the departing regiments, in face 
of .the enemy, forbade the necessary 
care of the sick on the journey, they 
were left, with the necessary medical at- 
tendance and an abundant store of pro- 
visions. The escape of the brigade along 
a wild mountain track of two hundred 





eastern Kentucky, by way of Manchester, 
Hazel Green, West Liberty, and Gray- 
son, to the Ohio at Greenupsburg, where 
they arrived,on the 3d of October, was 


‘one of the most perilous adventures of 
‘the war, beset as the force was by the 


enemy, the divisions of Marshall and 


‘Smith, on whose flank they were moving. 
The troops suffered much from want of 


water, the dry season having exhausted 
the pools on which the country depend- 
ed, or left but a scanty stagnant supply. 
The dust was at times intolerable. The 
force also felt the want of suitable pro- 
visions, when their rations were spent 
and they were obliged to depend upon 
chance aid from the inhabitants, or the 
crops growing in the fields. The men 
made graters by punching holes in their 
tin plates and thus ‘‘gritting” the corn 
which was too old for roasting and too 
new for grinding. In this way they ob- 
tained material for a palatable cake. 
The cannon were dragged the whole dis- 
tance by oxen and mules. In this way 
ten thousand men with twenty-eight 
pieces of artillery and four hundred 
wagons marched in safety to the Ohio. 
Their arrival at Greenupsburg was 
celebrated in a general order from their 
commander :—‘‘ Comrades: At midnight 
ou the 17th of September, with the army 


_of Stevenson three miles in your rear, 


with Bragg on your left, Marshall on 


your right flank and Kirby Smith in 


your front, you marched from Cumber- 
land Gap, mid the roar of exploding 
mines and magazines, and lighted by the 
conflagration of the storehouses of the 
commissary and quartermaster. Since 
then you have marched two hundred 
and nineteen miles, overcome difficulties 
as great as ever obstructed the march 
of an army, and with your field and 
siege guns have reached the Ohio river. 
The rapidity of your marches, in the 
face of an active foe, over ridges regard- 
ed impassable, and through defiles which 
a hundred men ought to hold against a 
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thousand, will hereafter be regarded 
with astonishment and wonder.  Al- 
though on the retreat you constantly 
acted on the offensive, so hotly did you 
press the» enemy sent to retard your 
march, that on three successive days 
you surprised the hungry rebels at their 
supper, and fed upon the hurried meals 
which they had prepared.. With an 
effective force of less than eight thou- 
sand men you had maneuvered against 
an army eighteen thousand strong, and 
captured Cumberland Gap without the 
loss of a man. By your labor you ren- 
dered it impregnable, and an enemy four 
times your strength dare not attack you. 
When Kentucky was invaded you sent 
two regiments to aid in driving out the 
invader, and such was your confidence 
in your strength, that while threatened 
by a superior force you sent out five ex- 
peditions, captured three hundred pris- 
oners and killed and wounded one hun- 
dred and seventy of your foes. At 
length, when it became evident that 
your services were needed in the field, 
you marched boldly from your strong- 
hold, hurling defiance at the foe. One 
and all, you are entitled to the thanks 
of your countrymen; and I pray you to 
accept the assurance of my profound 
gratitude. In my official report your 
services and your stffferings will be 
properly noticed. Although you have 
done well, let it be your determination 
to do better, and always remember that 
discipline is the life-blood of an army. 
Soldiers! as a friend and brother, I hail 
and greet you.” 

To return to the movements of the main 
armies of Bragg and Buell. ‘The latter, 
leaving Nashville in charge of General 
Negley, had followed the invading army 
closely on its route into Kentucky, reoc- 
cupied Mumfordsville on the route, and, 
while Bragg was making his way toward 
Frankfort, marched by the main road 
into Louisville, where the advance ar- 
rived on the 25th of September. Gen- 
eral Buell found in and around the city 
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a considerable force of raw troops hast- 
ily collected from Mlinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio, under the command of Major-Gen- 
eral Nelson, who had recovered from his 
wound at the battle of Richmond. A 
few days only after General Buell’s ar- 
rival this officer was slain in a personal 
rencontre by Brigadier-General Jeffer- 
son C. Davis, who after the battle of Pea 
Ridge, in which he commanded a divis- 
ion, had been engaged in the army of 
General Halleck before Corinth, and had 
recently arrived in Louisville and been 
employed in the organization of the mil+ 
tia. The following account of the cir- 
cumstances of General Nelson’s death 
was published in the telegraphic dis- 
patches, the day of the event, to the 
Associated Press: ‘‘ About a week ago 
Nelson placed Davis in command of the 
home guard forces of the city. At night 
Davis reported to Nelson the number of 
men working on the intrenchments and 
enrolled for service. Nelson cursed him 
for not having more. Davis replied that 
he was a general officer, and demanded 
the treatment of a gentleman. Nelson 
in an insulting manner ordered him to 
report at Cincinnati, and told him he 
would order the provost-marshal to eject 
him from the city. This morning, Gov- 
ernor Morton, of Indiana, and General 
Nelson were standing near the desk in 
the Galt House, when General Davis 
approached, and requested Governor 
Morton to witness a conversation be- 
tween himself and General Nelson. He 
demanded of Nelson an apology for the 
rude treatment he had received last 
week. Nelson, being a little deaf, asked 
him to. speak louder. Davis again de- 
manded an apology. Nelson denounced 
him and slapped him on the face. Da- 
vis stepped back, clenched his fist, and 
again demanded an apology. Nelson 
again slapped him in the face, and again 
denounced him as a coward. Davis 
turned away, procured a pistol from a 
friend, and followed Nelson, who was 
going up stairs. Davis told Nelson to 
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defend himself, immediately thereon fir- 
ing. The ball penetrated his left breast, 
and General Nelson died in about twenty 
minutes.” The coarse and violent con- 
duct of General Nelson was. generally 
thought, by its excessive provocation, to 
palliate the attack by General Davis, 
who, after a short detention under ar- 
rest, was ordered to duty in Kentucky. 
A guerrilla attack upon the town of 
Augusta, on the Kentucky bank of the 
Ohio about forty miles above Cincinnati, 
illustrates the character of the civil war 
ia the state, and the sufferings brought, 
at this time, upon the inhabitants by the 
rebel aggressors. At noon, on the 27th 
of September, this quiet place, with about 
1,500 inhabitants, was suddenly startled 
by the announcement of the approach 
of a band of some four or five hundred 
mounted guerrillas under a leader named 
Bazil Duke. There were in the town about 
a hundred home guards and militia, under 
command of Colonel J. T. Bradford, and 
there were several gunboats at hand in 
the river. With these resources, Col- 
onel Bradford resolved upon a defence. 
The rebel cavalry having captured the 
pickets and appeared with a piece of ar- 
tillery upon the hill immediately back of 
the place, there was barely time to order 
shell to be thrown from the gunboat Bel- 
fast, and to station the little militia band 
among the brick houses of the town. 
The women and children, unable to get 
away, were to take refuge in the cellars. 
A shell from the Belfast took effect. upon 
a party of the enemy and caused them 
to change the position of their gun. 
Fire was returned from the hill with 
little or no effect beyond causing the 
timorous withdrawal of the gunboats, 
leaving the town exposed to the assault 
of a body of men five times as numerous 
as its defenders. Then, in the words of 
Judge Joseph Doniphan, in his report of 
the affair to General Wright, “came a 
shout from the rebels, and they were 
upon us. From every window our true 


and trusty boys were firing, and for one 








half-hour the leaden hail was doing its 
work of death; rebel after rebel was 
made to bite the dust, while. our boys, 
thus secreted, were fighting for their 
homes and firesides. But what a scene 
now followed! The houses in which our 
forces were posted were set on fire, the 
cannon of the enemy was planted in our 
streets, and, disregarding the women and 
children, they were firing shell into the 
houses. Yet, true to their work, the 
little band of Union men fought on until 
it was madness to try to hold out longer. 
Colonel Bradford ordered a surrender. 
As soon as this was done, then com- 
menced the pillage and plunder—every 
rebel acting for himself. Stores were 
broken open and rifled of what was 
wanted by the rebels. This, however, 
was soon over, the rebel bugle was soon 
sounded, and the enemy retired from our 
town in good order, though in haste. 
“The fighting was desperate, and al- 
though our loss is small, yet gallant and 
brave men have gone from us forever. 
Our killed and wounded amount to 
twelve or fifteen, while that of the ene- 
my number between seventy-five and 
one hundred—among them some eight 
or ten officers. We had no means of 
ascertaining the names of all the rebels 
killed and wounded; but among the 
number mortally wounded is a son of 
George D. Prentice, of Louisville. Cap- 
tain W. Rogers, of Harrison county, was 
killed, and a Lieutenant Wilson. The 
rebels left some of their killed and 
wounded in our hands, all of whom have 
been properly cared for. They took our 
horses, buggies, wagons, and all means 
of transportation to carry off their dead 
and wounded.” Such were the scenes 
enacted by confederate fury on “ the 
dark and bloody ground” of Kentucky, 
and such the peace and_ prosperity 
brought by the invaders ! . 
There was much confusion at Louis- 
ville incident to the gathering of the 
new troops, the arrival of Buell’s army, 
the death of General Nelson, and the 
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conflicts of authority between new and 
old officers, suddenly brought together, 
and of the armies of Ohio and Kentucky. 
There was much distrust, too, expressed 
by the governors of the northwestern 
states, and others, in regard to the effi- 
ciency of General Buell, who was, in 
consequence, by order of General Hal- 
leck, at the last moment, unexpectedly 
superseded by General George H. Tho- 
mas. On the remonstrance, however, 
of General Thomas himself, seconded 
by Generals Crittenden, Rousseau, and 
others, General Buell was immediately 
Kentucky 
was withdrawn from General Wright’s 
department of Ohio, and the army of 
General Buell was organized in three 
corps, under the command respectively 
of Generals Alexander McDowell, Me- 
Cook, Thomas L. Crittenden, and Charles 
C. Gilbert. General Thomas was sec- 
ond in command of the whole. Affairs 
having been thus adjusted, on the lst 
of October General Buell left Louis- 
ville with an army of about 100,000 
men in pursuit of the forces of General 
Bragg. The military events which fol- 
lowed, including the battle of Chaplin’s 
Hills, or Perryville, are thus related in 
the account of the campaign by General 
Buell : . 

“The army marched in five columns. 
The left moved toward Frankfort, to 
hold_in check the forces of the enemy, 
which still remained at or near that 
place ; the other column, marching by 
different routes, finally fell, respectively, 
into the roads leading from Shepherds- 
ville, Mount Washington, Fairfield, and 
Bloomfield, to Bardstown, where the 
main force of the enemy, under General 
Bragg, was known to be; these roads 
converge upon Bardstown at an angle 
of about fifteen degrees from each other. 
Skirmishing with the enemy’s cavalry 
and artillery marked the movement from 
each column from within a few miles of 
Louisville. It was more stubborn and 
formidable near Bardstown; but the 
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rear of the enemy’s infantry. retired 
from that place eight hours before our 
arrival, when his rear guard of cavalry 
and artillery retreated after a sharp en- 
gagement with my cavalry. The pur- 
suit and skirmishing with the enemy’s 
rear guard continued toward Springfield. 
The information which I received indi- 
cated. that the enemy would concentrate 
his forces at Danville. The 1st Corps, 
under Major-General McCook, was there- 
fore ordered to march from Bloomfield 
on Harrodsburg ; while the 2d Corps, 
under Major-General Crittenden, moved 
on the Lebanon and Danville road, which 
passes four miles to the south of Perry- 
ville, with a branch to the latter place ; 
and the 3d Corps on the direct road to 
Perryville. My headquarters moved 
with the 3d (or centre) Corps. Major- 
General Thomas, second in command, 
accompanied the 2d (or right) Corps. 
After leaving Bardstown, I learned that 
the force of Kirby Smith had crossed to 
the west side of the Kentucky river, 
near Salvisa, and that the enemy was 
moving to concentrate either at Harrods- 
burg or Perryville. General McCook’s 
route was therefore changed from Har- 
rodsburg to Perryville. The centre 
corps arrived on the afternoon of the 
7th, and was drawn up in order of bat- 
tle about three miles from Perryville, 
where the enemy appeared to be in 
force. The advanced guard, under Cap- 
tain Gay, consisting of cavalry and ar- 
tillery, supported toward evening by two 
regiments of infantry, pressed success- 
fully upon the enemy’s rear guard to 
within two miles of the town, meeting a 
somewhat stubborn opposition. 

‘The whole army had for three days 
or more suffered from a scarcity of wa- 
ter, the last day, particularly, the troops 
and animals suffered exceedingly for the 
want of it, and from hot weather, and 
dusty roads. In the bed of Doctor’s 
creek, a tributary of Chaplin river, about 
two and a half miles from Perryville, 
some pools of water were discovered, of 
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which the enemy showed a determina- 
tion to prevent us gaining possession. 
The 36th brigade, under command of 
Colonel Daniel McCook, from General 
Sheridan’s division, was ordered forward, 
to seize and hold a commanding position 
which covered these pools: it executed 
the order that night, and a supply of 
bad water was secured for the troops. 
On discovering that the enemy was con- 
centrating for battle at Perryville, I sent 
orders on the night of the 7th to Gen- 
eral McCook and General Crittenden to 
march at three o’clock the following 
morning, so as to take position respec- 
tively, as early as possible, on the right 
and left of the centre corps, the com- 
manders themselves to report in person 
for orders on their arrival, my intention 
being to make the attack that day if pos- 
sible. The orders did not reach Gen- 
eral McQook until half-past two o’clock, 
and he marched at five. The 2d corps 
failing to find water at the place where 
it was expected to encamp on the night 
of the 7th, had to move off the road for 
that purpose, and consequently was some 
six miles or more further off than it 
would otherwise have been. The orders 
did not reach it in time, and these two 
causes delayed its arrival several hours. 
Still it was far enough advanced to have 
been pressed into the action on the 8th, 
if the necessity for it had been known 
early enough. 

“The engagement which terminated 
at night the previous day, was renewed 
early on the morning of the 8th by an 
attempt of the enemy to drive the brig- 
ade of Colonel McCook from the position 
taken to cover the water in Doctor's 
ereek ; the design had been discovered, 
and the divisions of Generals Mitchell 
and Sheridan were moved into position 
to defeat it, and hold the ground until 
the army was prepared to attack in 
force. A. spirited attack was made on 
Colonel McCook’s position, and was hand- 
somely repulsed. Between ten and elev- 
en o’clock the left corps arrived on the 





Maxville road. General McCook was 
instructed to get it promptly into posi- 
tion, on the left of the centre corps, and 
to make a reconnoissance to his front 
and left. The reconnoissance had been 
continued by Captain Gay toward his 
front and right, and sharp firing with 
artillery was then going on. I had some- 
what expected an attack early in the 
morning on Gilbert’s corps, while it was 
isolated, but as it did not take place, no 
formidable attack was apprehended after 
the arrival of the left corps. The dis- 
position of the troops was made, mainly, 
with a view to a combined attack on the 
enemy’s position at daylight the follow- 
ing morning, as the time required to get 
all the troops into position, after the un- 
expected delay, would probably make it 
too late to attack that day. The can- 
nonading, which commenced with the 
partial engagement in the centre, fol- 
lowed by the reconnoissance of the cav- 
alry under Captain Gay, extended to- 
ward the left, and became brisker as the 
day advanced; but was not supposed to 
proceed from any serious engagement, as 
no report to that effect was received. 
At four o’clock, however, Major-General 
McCook’s aide-de-camp arrived, and re- 
ported to me ‘ that the General was sus- 
taining a severe attack, which he would 
not be able to withstand unless rein- 
forced ; that his flanks were already giv- 
ing way.’ He added, to my _astonish- 
ment, ‘that the left corps had actually 
been engaged ina severe battle for seyv- 
eral hours, perhaps, since twelve o’clock.’ 
It was so difficult to credit the latter, 
that I thought there must even be some 
misapprehension in regard to the for- 
mer. I sent word to him that I should 
rely on his being able to hold his ground, 
though I should probably send him rein- 
foreements. I at once sent orders for 
two brigades from the centre corps— 
Schoepff’s division—to move promptly 
to reinforce the left. Orders were also 


sent to General Crittenden to move a 
division in, to strengthen the centre, and 












to move with the rest of his corps ener- 
getically against the enemy’s left flank. 
The distance from one flank of the army 
to the other was not, perhaps, less than 
six miles, and before the orders could be 
delivered, and the right corps make the 
attack, night came on and terminated 
the engagement. 

‘The roads going from Maxville and 
Springfield enter Perryville at an angle 
of about fifteen degrees with each other. 
The road from Lebanon runs nearly par- 
allel to the Springfield road to within 
five miles of Perryville, and these forks, 
the left hand fork going to Perryville, 
and the right continuing straight on to 
Danville, leaving Perryville four miles 
to the north. There is also a direct 
road from Perryville to Danville. Per- 
ryville, Danville, and Harrodsburg oc- 
cupy the vertices of an equilateral tri- 
angle, and are ten miles apart. Salt 
river rises midway between Perryville 
and Danville, and runs northward two 
miles west of Harrodsburg. Chaplin 
Fork rises near and passes through Per- 
ryville, bending in its course so as to 
run obliquely away from the Maxville 
and Perryville road, on which. the left 
corps advanced. Doctor’s creek, run- 
ning north, crosses the Perryville and 
Springfield road at right angles, about 
two and a half miles west of Perryville, 
and empties into Chaplin Fork about three 
miles from town. The ground bordering 
the Chaplin is hilly, with alternate patch- 
es of timber and cleared land. The hills, 
_ though in some places steep, are gener- 

ally practicable for infantry and cavalry, 
and in many places for artillery. The 
eround afforded the enemy great advan- 
tages for attacking a force on the Max- 
ville road, taken in the act of forming, 
as was the case in the battle of the 8th. 
General McCook’s line ran nearly paral- 
lel with Chaplin Fork, the right resting 
on the road, and the left to the north of 
it. Two of General Rousseau’s brigades, 
the 17th, under Colonel Lyttle, and the 
4th, under Colonel Harris, were on the 
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right ; then the 33d brigade, under Gen- 
eral Terrill, of Jackson’s division ; then 
on the extreme left, and to the rear of 
Terrill, the 28th brigade, under Colonel 
Starkweather, of Rousseau’s division. 
The other brigade of Jackson’s division, 
under Colonel Webster, was at first in 
rear of Rousseau’s two right brigades, 
and in the course of the battle was 
brought into action on the right of Rous- 
seau. General Gilbert’s corps was on 
the right of Rousseau, but the space be- 
tween them was somewhat too great— 
first Sheridan’s division, then Mitchell’s, 
and Schoepff’s in reserve opposite the 
left of the corps. The fight commenced 
early in the day, as has been described, 
with a feeble attack on the centre corps ; 
then, later, the attack fell with severity 
and pertinacity on Rousseau’s right brig- 
ades ; then, somewhat later, on Terrill’s 
brigade, and on Rousseau’s 3d brigade 
on the extreme left. It was successful 
against Terrill’s brigade, composed of 
new regiments. The gallant commander 
of the division, General J. 8. Jackson, 
was killed almost instantly. The heroic 
young Brigadier Terrill lost his life in 
endeavoring to rally his troops, and ten 
pieces of his artillery were left on the 
ground; two of them were carried off 
by the enemy next morning; the rest 
were recovered. The main weight of 
the battle thus fell upon the 3d division, 
under General Rousseau. No troops 
could have met it with more heroism. 
The left brigade, compelled at first to 
fall back somewhat, at length maintained 
its grouud, and repulsed the attack at 
that point. Taking advantage of the - 
opening between Gilbert’s left and Rous- 
seau’s right, the enemy pressed his at- 
tack at that point with an overwhelming 
force. Rousseau’s right was being turned, 
and was forced to fall back, which it did 
in excellent order, until reinforced by 
Gooding’s and Steadman’s brigades from 
Gilbert’s corps, when the enemy was 
repulsed. That result was also pro- 
moted by the fire which the artillery of 
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Sheridan’s division poured into the ene- 
my’s left flank. Simultaneously with 
the heaviest attack on Rousseau’s divis- 
ion, the enemy made a strong attack on 
Sheridan’s right. Sheridan was rein- 
forced from Mitchell’s division by Col- 
onel Carlin’s brigade, which charged the 
enemy with intrepidity and drove him 
through the town to his position beyond, 
capturing in the town two caissons and 
fifteen wagons loaded with ammunition, 
and the guard that was with them, con- 
sisting of three officers and one hundred 
and thirty-eight men. This occurred 
about nightfall, which terminated the 
battle. The corps of General Critten-. 

| den closed in, and Wagner’s brigade of 
Wood’s division became engaged, and 
did good service on the right of Mitch- 
ell’s division, but, knowing nothing of 
the severity of the fight in the extreme 
left, the rest of the corps did not get 
into action. 

““No doubt was entertained that the 
enemy would endeavor to hold his posi- 
tion. Accordingly, orders were sent to 
the commanders of corps to be prepared 
to attack at daylight in the morning. 
They received instructions in person, at 
headquarters that night, except General 
Crittenden, for whom instructions were 
given to Major-General Thomas, second 

| incommand. General McCook supposed, 


+s 


| from indications in his front, that the 
| | enemy would throw a formidable force 
| against his corps, in pursuance of the 
original attempt to turn our left. He 
represented also that his corps was very 
much crippled, the new division of Gen- 
eral Jackson having in fact almost en- 
tirely disappeared as a body. He was 
instructed to move in during the night, 
and close the opening between his right 
and General Gilbert’s left. His orders 

for the following day were to hold his 
position, taking advantage of any oppor- 

| | tunity that the events of the day might 
| present. The corps of Generals Crit- 
| | tenden and Gilbert were to move for- 
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ward at six o’clock, and attack the ene- 


my’s front and left flank. The advance 
the following morning, in pursuance of 
these orders, discovered that the ene- 
my’s main body had retired during the 
night, but without any indications of 
haste or disorder, except that his dead, 
and many of his wounded were left upon 
the field. The reconnoissance during the 
day showed that his whole force had 
fallen back on Harrodsburg, where the 
indications seemed to be that he would 
make a stand. 

“Tt will be impossible to form any 
correct judgment of the operations from 
this time, particularly without consider- 
ing the condition of the two armies, and 
the probable intention of the enemy. 
The rebel army has been driven from 
the borders of Kentucky without a de- 
cisive battle. It is spoken of as if it 
were a comparatively insignificant force, 
and pursued by an overwhelming one, 
which had nothing to do but to send out 
patrols, and gather in the fragments of a 
routed and disorganized army. The very 
reverse was the case. The rebel force 
which invaded Kentucky, at the lowest 
estimates, has been rated at from 55,000 
to 65,000 men. It was composed of vet- 
eran troops, well armed, and thoroughly 
inured to hardship. Every circumstance 
of its march, and the concurrent testi- 
mony of all who came within reach of 
its lines, attest that it was under perfect 
discipline. It had entered Kentucky 
with the avowed purpose of holding the 
state ; its commanders declared that to 
be their intention to the last ; intercept- 
ed communications disclosing their plans, . 
and the disappointment experienced by 
the Southern Press at the result, show 
that to have been their purpose. The 
enterprise certainly seemed desperate, 
but it was entered into deliberately ; 
was conducted by the best talent in the 
rebel service, and there was nothing to 
indicate that it would be abandoned 
lightly. Some maneuvering for advan- 
tages, and one decisive battle, were to 
be expected before Kentucky could be 
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SUBSEQUENT 


rid of her invaders. Everything goes 


to show that the final retreat of the ene- 


my was suddenly determined on, and 
that it was not at the time to be calcu- 
lated on as a matter of course. Any 
movement on my part solely in anticipa- 
tion of it would only have turned the 
enemy ina different direction, and any 
presumptuous attempt to capture a su- 
perior force. by detachments would, ac- 
cording to all probabilities, have been 
more likely to result in defeat than in 
success. 

“The effective force which advanced 
on Perryville, on the 7th, and 8th, under 
my command, was about 58,000 infantry, 
artillery and cavalry. Of these, about 
22,000 were raw troops, with very little 
instruction or none at all. The reports 
show an actual loss of upward of 4,000 
killed, wounded and missing in the bat- 
tle, which would leave the effective force 
about 54,000 after it.* I did not hesi- 
tate, therefore, after crossing Chaplin 
river, and finding the enemy had fall- 
en back, to await the arrival of Gen- 
eral Sill’s division, which had marched 
to Frankfort, and had been ordered to 
join via Lawrenceburg and Chaplin- 
town, when it was ascertained that Kir- 
by Smith’s force had marched to form a 
junction with Bragg. That division on 
the march from Louisville encountered 
a strong outpost of the enemy on the 
Frankfort road, about twelve miles out, 
and skirmishing was kept up until its 
arrival at Frankfort. It. was followed 
closely by the division of General Du- 
mont which remained at Frankfort. In 
marching from Frankfort to join the 
main body, Sill’s division was attacked 


near Lawrenceburg by a portion of Kir- 


by Smith’s force, which it drove off, and 
then continued its march, arriving at 
Perryville on the evening of the 11th. 
Pending its arrival, the army took posi- 
tion, with its right four miles from Dan- 
ville, its cenfre on the Perryville and 
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* The exact number was 916 killed, 2,943 wounded, and 
489 missing. 
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Harrodsburg pike, and the left near 
Dicksville, on the road ‘converging on 
Harrodsburg. On the 11th, three brig- 
ades from Crittenden’s and Gilbert’s 
corps with Gay’s and Colonel McCook’s 
cavalry brigades were sent out to recon- 
noiter the enemy’s position. He was 
found in some force two miles south of 
Harrodsburg, in the morning; but re- 
tired during the day, and his rear guard 
was driven out in the evening with the 
loss of some stores, and about 1,200 
prisoners, mostly sick and wounded. It 
was probable he would retire his whole 
force to Camp Dick Robinson, though it 
was not certainly ascertained what por- 
tion of it had crossed Dick’s river. To 
compel him at.once to take one side or 
the other, and either give battle on this 
side, or be prevented from recrossing to 
attack our communications, when a move 
was made to turn his position—the left 
corps moved on the 12th to Harrodsburg 
(General Sill’s division having arrived 
the night before) ; the right corps mov- 
ing forward and retiring near and to the 
left of Danville, and the centre midway 
on the Danville and Harrodsburg road, 
while a strong reconnoissance was sent 
forward to the crossing of Dick’s river. 
The enemy was found to have crossed 
with his whole force. 

“The ground between the Kentucky 
river and Dick’s river, as a military po- 
sition, is rendered almost impregnable 
on the north and west by the rocky cliffs 
which border those streams, and which 
are only passable at a few points, easily 
defended. Such is the character of 
Dick’s river from its mouth to where the 
Danville and Lexington road crosses it, 
a distance of about twelve miles. It 
could only be reached by turning it to 
the south, while the passes to the west, 
by which our line of communication 
would be exposed, were suitably guard- 
ed. The army was moving with that 
view, when I learned, on the evening of 
the 13th, at Danville, that the enemy 


was retiring from his position toward the 









































on the branch road to Manchester. 
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south. Pursuit was immediately ordered 
for the purpose of overtaking or inter- 
cepting him, if he should attempt to pass 
toward Somerset. General Wood’s di- 
vision marched at twelve o’clock that 
night and engaged the enemy’s cavalry 
and artillery at Stanford at daylight the 
next morning. The remainder of Gen- 
eral Crittenden’s corps and General Mc- 
Cook’s corps followed on that road, and 
General Gilbert’s marched on the Lan- 
caster road. The enemy kept the road 
toward Cumberland Gap, opposing with 
cavalry and artillery the advance of both 
of the pursuing columns, which, however, 
progressed steadily. At Crab Orchard 
the character of the country suddenly 
changes. It becomes rough and barren, 
affording scarcely more than enough corn 
for its sparse population ; and the road 
passes through defiles where a small 
force can resist with great effect a large 
one—where, in fact, the use of a large 
force is impracticable. The little forage 
the country afforded was consumed by 
the enemy in his retreat, rendering it 
impossible to subsist. any considerable 
number of animals. The corps of Gen- 
erals Gilbert and McCook were there- 
fore halted at Crab Orchard, while that 
of General Crittenden, with General W. 
S. Smith’s division in advance, continued 
the pursuit with judgment and energy 
as far as London on the direct road, and 
The 
road was cleared of the trees felled 
across it by the enemy, and his rear 
guard attacked successfully at several 
points. Some prisoners were taken and 
about three hundred head of cattle, and 
other property, to no very great amount, 
captured. It was not expedient to con- 
tinue the pursuit beyond London ; part- 
ly, because it was impracticable in a 
manner to afford any material advan- 
tage ; partly, because without advantage, 
it took the troops out of the way, when 
they were likely to be required else- 
where. They were, therefore, promptly 
turned upon other routes towards Ten- 








nessee. A portion were to be at Bowl- 
ing Green, and the rest at Glasgow on 
the 31st ult, and thence continue their 
march by certain routes. In that posi- 
tion I relinquished the command of the 
army on the 30th to Major-General Ros- 
ecrans, in obedience to instructions from 
the General-in-Chief.” 
Brigadier-General James S. Jackson, 
who fell at the battle of Perryville, in 
the Union ranks, leading his command, 
was born in Kentucky, a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion was a member of Congress from 
his native state. Having raised a regi- 
ment and served in the Mexican war, he 
now offered his military experience to 
the government for the suppression of - 
the rebellion, resigned his seat in Con- 
eress and took command of a regiment 
of Kentucky cavalry. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral William K. Terrill was a native of 
Virginia, a graduate of West Point of 
1853 in the 8d artillery. He was at one 
time assistant professor of mathematics 
at the military academy. At the open- 
ing of the war he was captain in the 5th 


artillery. He was appointed brigadier- 


general of volunteers for his meritorious 
conduct at Shiloh. Colonel Curran Pope 
of the 15th Kentucky regiment, wounded 
in this engagement, died of his injuries 
the following month. He was of an emi- 
nent family in Kentucky, a graduate of 
West Point of 1834, and leaving the 
army, had been employed as an engi- 
neer when the war recalled him to the 
service of his country. 

Such was the pursuit of the forces of 
General Bragg through a region in which 
he had fondly hoped to establish a per- 
manent settlement for the Confederacy. 
He had even gone so far, while in pos- 
session of Frankfort, as to inaugurate a 
new governor, Richard Howes, a repre- 
sentative of the confederate interest, and, 
a more troublesome exercise of autho- 
rity, had threatened a conscription for 
the confederate army. These dreams of 
empire were necessarily, for the time at 
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least, abandoned when he was driven 


from the state, but the government of 
Jefferson Davis continued to claim Ken- 
tucky as a member of the confederacy. 
A more practical advantage was the 
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large number of cattle and quantity of 
provisions which the army of invasion 
carried away wit it, or sent before it, 
for the replenishment of the impover- 
ished Southern commissariat. 


CILA\P TER DX XV UL, 


DEPARTMENT OF WESTERN TENNESSEE.—BATTLES AT IUKA AND CORINTH—SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER, 1862. 


Waite General Buell was holding the 
line of Northern Alabama, covering mid- 
dle Tennessee and the communications 
with Nashville, General Grant was in 
charge of the Department of Western 
Tennessee, including the region between 
the Tennessee river and the Mississippi, 
with its lines of railway running due 
south from Columbus, Kentucky, and 
east and west on the northern border of 
Mississippi from Memphis to Corinth, and 
thence to Tuscumbia in Alabama. The 
withdrawal of a considerable portion of 
his troops to Louisville for the defence of 
Kentucky, against the invasion of Bragg, 
induced the enemy to appear in-force and 
threaten his several lines of communica- 
tion. A demonstration of this kind was 
made by a large body of cavalry under 
the rebel General Armstrong, on the 
30th of August, against the Union post 
at Bolivar in Tennessee, with the view 
of severing the railway at that point. 
Colonel Crocker, of the Iowa volunteers, 
commanding the district, sent Colonel 
Leggett with a portion of his brigade, 
several companies of Illinois cavalry and 
a section of artillery to meet the enemy, 
who was at first supposed to be in no 
great number. Colonel Leggett with a 
small party of Ohio troops, of his com- 
mand came up with them, about five 
miles from Bolivar, when he found that 
he had thousands instead of hundreds to 
deal with. His troops at hand were 
brought up, and a skirmishing fight 


loss of the enemy was not known. 


maintained till reinforcements arrived in 
the afternoon, when by the excellent dis- 
positions of Colonel Leggett, and “ the 
determined persistent courage” of his 
men the enemy was effectually repulsed. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey Hogg, of the 
2d. Illinois cavalry, fell while gallantly 
leading a charge. ‘‘A braver, truer man,” 
says Colonel Leggett, ‘never lifted his 
arm in defence of his country.” The 


Union loss in this contest was five killed, 


eighteen wounded and sixty-four missing. 
Colonel Leggett states his force engaged 
in the action at less than nine hundred, 
against over 6,000 of the enemy. The 
The 
next day General Armstrong’s force mov- 
ing northerly toward Jackson, attacked 
a detachment of Illinois volunteers on 
the railway at Medon, but reinforcements 
arriving the enemy was repulsed at that 
place, and retiring, on the road to Den- 
mark, were again met at Britton’s Lane, 
on the Ist of September, by Colonel 
Dennis, with two regiments of Illinois 
troops, a section of two pieces of gun- 
boat artillery, and two companies of 
cavalry, and after a contest of four hours 
were defeated, leaving one hundred and 
seventy-nine dead and wounded on the 
field. The Union loss was five killed, 
seventy-eight wounded and ninety-two 
prisoners and missing. 

General Rosecrans, who after his signal 
services in Virginia, had succeeded Gen- 
eral Pope in his command in General 
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Grant’s army, was now at the head of the 
division known as the Army of the Missis- 
sippi, with his headquarters at Corinth, 
where in September he was called upon to 
resist the advance of a large Confederate 
force led by the Missouri general, Sterling 
Price. It was the object of the latter in 
this movement to break the line of commu- 
nication between Grant and Buell, and 
crossing the Tennessee river, operate on 
the flank of Buell’s army in concert with 
the advance of Bragg to Kentucky. Iuka, 
a small town on the Memphis and Charles- 
ton railroad, celebrated for its chalybeate 
spring, twenty miles southeast of Cor- 
inth, was the first point of attack. Since 
the evacuation of Corinth it had been 
occupied by the Union troops, and at the 
present time, on the approach of the 
rebel army, was held by Colonel Mur- 
phy, of the 8th Wisconsin, with a small 
force waiting the removal of the military 
property to Corinth. Before this was 
accomplished the town was taken by a 
body of the enemy’s cavalry, the garri- 
son put to flight, and a considerable 
quantity of stores captured. General 
Price now occupied the place in force, 
and it became necessary to meet his 
army in the field. General Grant re- 
solved to dislodge him from his position 
at Iuka. « A double attack was deter- 
mined upon. ‘‘It was decided upon that 
a column of eighteen thousand men, un- 
der Generals Grant and Ord, should 


‘ move vza Burnsville and attack Price, 


while General Rosecrans would move 
with part of his corps vza Jacinto, and 
attack the enemy on the flank, while the 
balance of his column would move on 
the Fulton road, and cut off his (Price’s) 
retreat in case he should attempt it. 
With this understanding, on the morning 
of the 18th inst., our army was on the 
move. Generals Stanley’s and Hamil- 
ton’s divisions, under General Rosecrans, 
amid a drenching rain left ‘ Clear Creek,’ 
and after a fatiguing march bivouaced 
that night at this place. At early dawn, 
on the morning of the 19th, we were 





again on the march, and at about ten 
o’clock the advance of General Hamil- 
ton’s division encountered the pickets of 
the enemy at ‘Barnett’s Corners,’ with 
whom a sharp skirmish took place, re- 
sulting in their being driven six miles 
toward Iuka, with a small loss in killed 
and prisoners. 
whole of the column had arrived at 
‘Barnett’s,’ and according to the pro- 
gramme, General Rosecrans was waiting 
for the sound of Grant’s artillery, to 
warn him that it was time to move for- 
ward, but after waiting over two hours, 
he was much chagrined at receiving a 
dispatch from Grant (who was then only 
seven miles from Iuka) to the effect that 
he (Grant) was waiting for General 
Rosecrans to open the battle. Without 
further ado, our column. accordingly 
moved forward until within two miles of 
Iuka, when the enemy were discovered 
posted on a broad ridge commanding the 
country for some distance around. As 
soon as our skirmishers advanced in 
sight, the rebels opened a severe fire of 
musketry upon them, when they awaited 
the arrival of General Hamilton’s di- 
vision, which soon came up on the ‘double- 
quick,’ and formed in line. They were 
also received by a hot fire of artillery 
and musketry, when the 11th Ohio bat- 
tery, which had by this time got into 
position, opened. out on the rebels. In 
afew moments the engagement became 
general, and lasted for two hours, when 
darkness precluded the possibility of any 
further advantage accruing to either side. 
The night was therefore spent in burying 
our dead and caring for the wounded, 
while our men lay on their arms on the 
battlefield, waiting for the dawn of a 
new day to continue the work of death.”* 
In the morning Iuka was found evacua- 
ted by the enemy, who were in full re- 
treat, and who were pursued several 
miles by the cavalry of Hamilton and 
Stanley. In this battle the enemy left 





* Jacinto, Mississippi, Correspondence of the Cincinnati 
Commercial. September 22, 1862. 
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on the field two hundred and fifty-five 
dead, about seven hundred wounded ; 
three hundred and sixty-one prisoners 
were taken, with 1,600 stand of arms, 
and a large quantity of stores. The 
Confederate General Henry Little was 
killed, and General Whitfield wounded. 
General Little, a native of Mississippi, 
was a graduate of West Point, of 1839. 
He had served with distinction in the 
war with Mexico, and previously to 
joining the Confederates, at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, was a captain of in- 
fantry in command in New Mexico. 
The Union loss was one hundred and 
eight killed, six hundred and eleven 
wounded, and seventeen missing.* <A 
general order issued by Major-General 
Rosecrans, on the 27th, celebrates the 
conduct of his command in this spirited 
engagement. ‘‘ Brothers in arms: You 
may well be proud of the battle of Inka. 
On the 18th you concentrated at Jacinto ; 
on the 19th you marched twenty miles, 
driving in the rebel outposts for the last 
eight ; reached the front of Price’s army 
advantageously posted in unknown woods, 
and opened the action by four P.M. On 
a narrow front, intersected by ravines 
and covered with dense undergrowth, 
with a single battery, Hamilton’s division 
went into action against the combined 
rebel hosts. On that unequal ground, 
which permitted the enemy to outnumber 
them three to one, they fought a glorious 
battle, mowing down the rebel hordes 
until, night closing in, they rested on 
their arms on the battle-ground, from 
which the enemy retired during the night, 
leaving us masters of the field. The 
General Commanding bears cheerful tes- 
timony to the fiery alacrity with which 
the troops of Stanley’s division moved 
up, cheering, to support, when called 
for, the 3d division, and took their places 
to give them an opportunity to replenish 
their ammunition; and to the magnifi- 
cent fighting of the 11th Missouri, under 





* General Halleck’s Report. Washington, December, 
- 1862. ; 
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the gallant Mower. To all the regiments 
who participated in the fight, he presents 
congratulations on their bravery and 
good conduct. He deems it an especial 
duty to signalize the 48th Indiana, which, 
posted on the left, held its ground until 
the brave Eddy fell, and a whole brigade 
of Texans came in through a ravine on the 
little band, and even then they only yield- 
ed a hundred yards until relieved. The 
16th Iowa, amid the roar of battle, the 
rush of wounded artillery-horses, the 
charge of a rebel brigade and a storm of 
grape, canister, and musketry, stood like 
a rock, holding the centre, while the glo- 
rious 5th Iowa, under the brave and dis- 
tinguished Matthias, sustained by Boomer 
with part of his noble little 26th Mis- 
souri, bore the thrice-repeated charges 
and cross-fires of the rebel left and 
centre, with a valor and determination 
seldom equaled, never excelled by the 
most veteran soldiery. The 10th Lowa, 
under Colonel Perczel, deserves honora- 
ble mention for covering our left flank 
from the assault of the Texan Legion. 
Sands’ 11th Ohio battery, under Lieu- 
tenant Sears, was served with unequaled 
bravery, under circumstances of danger 
and exposure such as rarely, perhaps 
never, have fallen to the lot of a single 
battery during the war. The 39th Ohio 
and 47th Illinois, who went into position 
at the close of the fight, and held it du- 
ring the night, deserve honorable mention 
for the spirit they displayed in the per- 
formance of their duty. The General 
Commanding regrets that he must men- 
tion the conduct of the 17th Iowa, whose 
disgraceful stampeding forms a melan- 
choly exception to the general good 
courage of the troops. He doubts not 
that there are a good many officers and 
men in that regiment whose cheeks burn 
with shame and indignation at the part 
the regiment acted, and he looks to them 
and to all its members on the first op- 
portunity, by conspicuous gallantry, to 
wipe out the stain on their fair fame. 
To the brave and gallant Hamilton, who 
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formed and maintained his division under 
the galling fire from the rebel front, hav- 
ing his horse shot under him in the ac- 
tion—to the veteran and heroic Sullivan, 
young in years but old in fight ; Colonel 
Sanborn, commanding the leading brigade 
in his maiden battle ; Brigadier-General 
D. 8. Stanley, indefatigable soldier, ably 
aiding the advance division; to their 
staff-officers as well as to the regiments 
which have been mentioned in this order, 
the General Commanding tenders indi- 
vidually his heartfelt thanks and con- 
gratulations. Their gallantry and good 
conduct commands his respect, and has 
added a page to the claims they have on 
the gratitude of a great people now strug- 
gling to maintain national freedom and 
integrity, against an unhallowed war in 
favor of caste and despotism. To Colo- 
nel Miezner, Chief of the cavalry divi- 
sion, and to the officers and men of his 
command, the General Commanding here 
publicly tenders his acknowledgments. 
For courage, efficiency, and for incessant 
and successful combats, he does not be- 
lieve they have any superiors. 
advance on Iuka, and during the action, 
they ably performed their duty. Colo- 
nel Hatch fought and whipped the rebels 
at Peyton’s Mills on the 19th, pursued 
the retreating rebel column on the 20th, 
harassed their rear, and captured a large 
number of arms. During the action five 
privates of the 3d Michigan cavalry, be- 
yond our extreme right, opened fire, 
captured a rebel stand of colors, a cap- 
tain and lieutenant, sent in the colors 
that night, alone held their prisoners 
during the night and brought them in 
next morning. The unexpected accident 
which alone prevented us from cutting 
off the retreat and capturing Price and 
his army, only shows how much success 
depends on Him in whose hands are the 
accidents as well as the laws of life. 
Brave companions in arms! Be always 


prepared for action, firm, united, and 
disciplined. The day of peace from the 
hands of God, will soon dawn, when we 
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shall return to our happy homes, thank- 
ing Him who gives both courage and 
victory.” 

On the 20th, from his headquarters at 
Corinth, General Grant issued the fol- 
lowing congratulatory order: ‘The Gen- 
eral Commanding takes pleasure in con- 
gratulating the two wings of the army, 
commanded respectively by Major-Gen- 
eral Ord and Major-General Rosecrans, 
upon the energy, alacrity, and bravery 
displayed by them on the 19th and 20th 
inst., in their movement against the 
enemy at Iuka. Although the enemy 
was in numbers reputed far greater than 
their own, nothing was evinced by the 
troops but a burning desire to meet him, 
whatever his numbers, and however 
strong his position. With such a dispo- 
sition as was manifested by the troops 
on this occasion, their commanders need 
never fear defeat against anything but 
overwhelming numbers. While it was 
the fortune of the command of General 
Rosecrans, on the evening of the 19th 
inst., to engage the enemy in a most 
spirited fight for m@re than two hours, 
driving him, with great loss, from his 
position, and winning for themselves fresh 
laurels, the command of General Ord is 
entitled to equal credit for their efforts 
in trying to reach the enemy, and in di- 
verting his attention. And, while con- 
eratulating the noble living, it is meet to 
offer our condolence to the friends of the 
heroic dead, who offered their lives as a 
sacrifice in defence of constitutional lib- 
erty, and in their fall rendered memora- 
ble the field of Luka.” 

Repulsed at Iuka, the enemy passed 
the remainder of the month in gathering 
their forces for a determined onset upon 
Corinth, where General Rosecrans con- 
tinued in command, diligently fortifying, 
and eagerly on the look out for their ar- 
rival. Price, it was tnderstood, had 
marched to the vicinity of Ripley, a 
town in Mississippi to the southwest of 
Corinth, midway between Holley Springs 
and Jacinto, where he was joined by - 









APPROACH OF THE ENEMY. 
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General Van Dorn, with all the available 
troops in North Mississippi, whence the 
joint force proceeded northerly, struck 
the line of the Memphis and Charleston 
railroad in Tennessee, in the rear of 
Corinth, at Pocahontas. There they me- 
naced alike Grant at his headquarters at 
Jackson, and Rosecrans at Corinth. ‘‘ Ru- 
mors,” says the latter, ‘‘ that the attack 
was to take the direction of Jackson or 
Bolivar, via Bethel, were so rife, and the 
fortifications of Corinth were so well 
known to the rebels, that I had hopes 
that they would undertake to mask me, 
and, passing north, give me an opportu- 
nity to beat the masking force, and cut 
off their retreat.” Such, however, was 
not the intention of the enemy. The 
intermediate country to the northwest of 
Corinth, in the present dry season, gave 
them the opportunity of moving in that 
quarter, and they accordingly advanced 
from that direction by way of Chewalla. 
The Union commander was prepared for 
them. ‘The eyes of the army ’—as 
General Rosecrans sharply styles cav- 
alry—” (we cite the interesting narrative 
of the able war correspondent of the 
Cincinnati Commercial) ‘ were open and 
the General was apprised of their ap- 
proach. General Davies’ division and 
other troops were sent out the Chewalla 
road to meet the rebels, with instructions 
to resist strongly enough to draw them 
under the defences of Corinth. The 
rebels skirmished with us on Tuesday, 
30th September, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, and appeared in great force on 
Friday, October 3d. Our troops were 
then rather rudely pushed back. We 
were, in fact, getting the worst of it, and 
severely. Stanley’s division meantime 
was sent out to support the advance, and 
our forces in Corinth were prepared for 
the encounter. By night our whole force 
was driven in, with General Oglesby 
wounded, General Hackelman killed, and 
many others lost ; and the enemy, flushed 
with apparent success, enveloped our 
front and laid upon their arms, within a 
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mile of town. Our own officers went on 
perfecting preparations for the conflict. 
Captain W. B. Gau, of General Rose- 
crans’s staff, took charge of his corps of 
negro (slave) Sappers and Miners, and 
constructed two revetted redoubts du- 
ring the night: The Yates Sharp-shoot- 
ers of Illinois, and the Burgess Sharp- 
shooters, rolled up a mass of logs and 
made a passable breastwork in front of 
Bolivar road. General Rosecrans and 
his staff were on the field all night mak- 
ing preparations to receive the enemy, 
and nothing was neglected that seemed 
necessary to insure victory. 

“The features of the field of battle 
are necessary to a correct view of it. 
On the north and east side of the town 
there is alternate hill and swampy 
ground, generally heavy timbered, but 
now and then a field on the left of the 
railroad. Our army faced north. Front- 
ing our right centre there is a heavy 
thicketed swamp, almost impassable for 
masses of infantry. On the left centre 
the ground is quite hilly ; on the right, 
where our right wing was posted, it was 
rolling, but fell off in front into heavily- 
timbered ground —swampy in rainy 
weather. The Chewalla road enters the 
town on the left, the Bolivar road about 
the right centre. Excepting in the right 
centre, Corinth was approachable in un- 
broken line of battle from that side. 
Our new line of fortifications consisted 
of four revetted redoubts, covering the 
whole front of Corinth and protecting 
the flanks. The fort on the extreme 
right was strengthened by Beauregard’s 
old works. Fort Richardson, a new five- 
gun battery, constructed during Friday 
night, was at the left of Hamilton’s di- 
vision, which held the extreme right, and 
was in direct range of the debouch into 
town of the Bolivar road, the former re- 
doubt flanking that road ; Fort Williams, 
mounted with 20-pound Parrotts, com- 
manded the hills over which the Che- 
walla road described its course into 
town; Fort Robinette, on a high, nar- 
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row ridge, which, with Fort Williams, 
enfiladed both the Chewalla and Bolivar 
roads. Another fort on the extreme 
left, near the Corinth Seminary, protect- 
ed our left and strengthened the centre. 
The several forts in the rear were also 
so located that they played a conspicu- 
ous part in the battle, their pieces being 
reversed and turned to the centre ata 
critical period. The gallant Hamilton’s 
division was assigned the post of honor 
on the extreme right, his right resting 
near Beauregard’s old works, and at 
Fort No. 1, stretching from the south 
side of the famous Purdy road, his left 
resting behind Fort Richardson. Gene- 
ral Davies’ division joined him on the 
left and in consecutive order, six com- 
panies of the Yates’ Illinois Sharp- 
shooters, Burke’s Western (Mo.) Sharp- 
shooters, Stanley’s division, consisting of 
two brigades, and McKean’s division, 
with McArthur’s brigade on the extreme 
left. The cavalry, under command of 
Colonel Mizner, was posted on the right 
and left wings, and in the rear, and com- 
petent forces were held as reserves and 
to protect the rear. The front line was 
carefully covered by crests of undula- 
tions on the town-plat, and the various 
batteries, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Jolonel Lathrop, Chief of Artillery, were 
generally covered by fortifications, one 
of them being protected by an apron of 
hay and cotton-bales. Friday night the 
non-combatants of Corinth were uneasy. 
Some of the troops were not altogether 
comfortable. The fact that the enemy 
had driven our forces back into the town 
was not reassuring. Butit was remarked 
that General Rosecrans was in magnifi- 
cent humor. It is said that he encour- 
aged the lads by quoting Barkis, assuring 
them that ‘things is workin’’ It might 
be so, but non-combatants couldn’t see 
it. They were told that the rebel line of 
battle was formed within one thousand 
yards of our Jine. Thus it was apparent 
they could shell the town. Civilians, 
you know, have a lively horror of shells. 
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It is assumed that there was not much 
sleep in Corinth that night. Before day- 
break the Ohio brigade (Stanley’s divi- 
sion), commanded by Colonel Fuller, 
which rested its left on Fort Robinette, 
heard the enemy placing a battery on 
the hill in front, not over two hundred 
yards from Fort Robinette. General 
Rosecrans, it is reported, said : ‘Let ’em 
plant it.’ Before a streak of dawn, Sat- 
urday morning, they opened furiously 
upon Corinth. ‘They saw our breakfast- 
fires,’ said a soldier, ‘and got range upon 
us.’ Shell flew about, exploding over 
the houses, in houses, and in the streets. 
Our own batteries did not reply for an 
hour or more. At sunrise non-combat- 
ants were ordered to the rear. Sutlers, 
storekeepers, employees of departments, 
teamsters, negroes and all, retired preci- 
pitately; but they were behind the troops, 
and their example was not contagious. 
Meantime the sharpshooters of both ar- 
mies had worked into the swamp thicket 
in front of the town, and were fighting 
sharply. Captain Williams (U. S. A.) 
had opened, at daylight, his 30-pounder 
Parrotts in Fort Williams, on the bat- 
tery which the enemy had so slyly posted 
in darkness, and in about three minutes 
it was silenced. This was why General 
Rosecrans said : ‘Let ’em plant it.’ The 
enemy dragged off two pieces, but were 
unable to take the other. Part of the 
63d Ohio, and a squad of the Ist United 
States artillery, went out and got the 
deserted gun, and brought it within our 
lines. Skirmishing had also opened at 
various points in front as soon as it was 
light, and it was constantly thickening 
into the magnitude of battle. Now and 
then there were brief intervals of quiet, 
but swiftly followed by furious volleys. 
The main lines of the enemy were still 
invisible. It was known, however, that 
they were forming upon the roads in the 
forests, and their debouch was anxiously 
awaited, Shells on both sides were do- 
ing their work. The enemy had opened 
batteries from several points, and our 
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guns directed their shots on the line of 
fire. A shell whistled over the town 
and crashed through the Tishomingo 
hotel, tearing to pieces a poor wounded 
soldier, who was striving to go to the 
rear. Another perforated a grocery, 
and scattered the stores; others ex- 
ploded in the streets, and frightened fu- 
gitives into a panic, while our own fierce 
missiles ripped up the forests. 

“Tt was perhaps half-past nine o’clock 
when the bitter tragedy began to develop 
in earnest. A prodigious mass, with 
gleaming bayonets, suddenly loomed out 
dark and threatening on the east of the 
railroad, moving sternly up the Bolivar 
road in column by divisions. Directly 
it opened out in the shape of a monstrous 


wedge, and drove forward impetuously 


toward the heart of Corinth. It was a 


‘splendid target for our batteries, and it 


was soon perforated. Hideous gaps were 
rent in it, but those massive lines were 
closed almost as soon as they were torn 
open. At this period the skillful manage- 
ment of General Rosecrans began to de- 
velop. It was discovered that the enemy 
had been enticed to attack precisely at 
the point where the artillery could sweep 
them with direct, cross and enfilading 
fire. He had prepared for such an oc- 
easion. Our shell swept through the 
mass with awful effect, but the brave 
rebels pressed onward inflexibly. Di- 
rectly the wedge opened and spread out 
magnificently, right and left, like great 
wings, seeming to swoop over the whole 
field before them. But there was a fear- 
ful march in front. A broad turfy glacis, 
sloping upward at an angle of thirty de- 
grees to a crest fringed with determined, 
disciplined soldiers, and clad with terri- 
ble batteries, frowned upon them. There 
were a few obstructions—fallen timber— 
which disordered their lines a_ little. 


But every break was instantly welded. 
Our whole line opened fire, but the ene- 
my, seemingly insensible to fear, or infu- 
riated by passion, bent their necks down- 
ward and marched steadily to death, 








with their faces averted like men striving 
to protect themselves against a driving 
storm of hail. The Yates and Burgess 
sharpshooters, lying snugly behind their 
rude breastworks, poured in a destruc- 
tive fire, but it seemed no more effectual 
than if they had been firing potato-balls, 
excepting that somebody was_ killed. 
The enemy still pressed onward undis- 
mayed. At last they reached the crest 
of the hill in front and to the right of 
Fort Richardson, and General Davies’ 
division gave way. It begun to fall back 
in disorder. General Rosecrans, who 
had been watching the conflict with eagle 
eye, and who is described as having ex- 
pressed his delight at the trap into which 
General Price was blindly plunging, dis- 
covered the break and dashed to the 
front, inflamed with indignation. He 
rallied the men by his splendid example 
in the thickest of the fight. Before the 
line was demoralized he succeeded in re- 
storing it, and the men, brave when 
bravely led, fought again. But it had 
yielded much space, and the loss of Fort 
Richardson was certain. Price’s right 
moved swiftly to the headquarters of 
General Rosecrans, took possession of 
it, and posted: themselves under cover of 
the portico of the house, and behind its 
corners, whence they opened fire upon 
our troops on the opposite side of the 
public square. Seven rebels were killed 
within the little enclosure in front of the 
General’s cottage. The structure is a 
sort of sieve now—bullets have punc- 
tured it so well. But the desperadoes 
got no further into town. 

‘Battle was raging about Fort Rich- 
ardson. Gallant Richardson, for whom 
it was named, fought his battery well. 
Had his supports fought as his artillery- 
men did, the record would have been 
different. The rebels gained the crest of 
the hill, swarmed around the little re- 
doubt, and were swept away from it as a 
breath will dissipate smoke. Again they 
swarmed like infuriated tigers. At last 
a desperate dash with a yell. Richard- 








tore the rebel ranks to pieces. 
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son goes down to rise no more. His 
supports are not at hand. The foe shouts 
triumphantly and seizes the guns. The 
horses are fifty yards down the hill to- 
ward Corinth. A score of rebels seize 
them. The 56th Illinois suddenly rises 
from cover in the ravine. One terrible 
volley, and there are sixteen dead artil- 
lery horses, a dozen dead rebels.  Illi- 
nois shouts, charges up the hill, across 
the plateau into the battery. The rebels 
fly out through embrasures and around 
the wings. The 56th yells again and 
pursues. The rebels do not stop. Ham- 
ilton’s veterans, meantime, have been 
working quietly—no lung-work, but gun- 
work enough. A steady stream of fire 
When 
Davies broke it was necessary for all to 
fall back. General Rosecrans thought it 
well enough to get Price in deeply. A 
rebel soldier says Van Dorn sat on his 
horse grimly and saw it all. ‘That’s 
Rosecrans’ trick,’ said he, ‘he’s got Price 
where he must suffer.’ Maybe this is 
one of the apocrypha of battle. A rebel 
soldier says it’s truth. But Hamilton’s 
division receded under orders—at back- 
ward step, slowly, grimly, face to the 
foe, and firing. But when the 56th Illi- 
nois charged, this was changed. Davies’ 
misfortune had been remedied. The 
whole line advanced. The rebel host 
was broken. <A destroying Nemesis pur- 
sued them. Arms were flung away wild- 
ly.. They ran to the woods. They fled 
into the forests. A shout of triumph 
and a gleaming line of steel followed 
them. ‘They’ report that such a shout 
was never before heard in Corinth. 
Price’s once ‘invincible’ now invisible 
legions were broken, demoralized, fugi- 
tive, and remorselessly pursued down 
the hill, into the swamps, through the 
thickets, into the forests. Newly dis- 


turbed earth shows where they fell and 
how very often. 

‘““General Van Dorn’s attack was to 
have been simultaneous with that of 
Price, 


The generals had arranged to 











carry Corinth by one grand assault. In 
their reconnoissance Friday evening they 
found no fort where Fort Richardson 
was, and they overlooked Fort Robi- 
nette. Ugly obstacles. When they drove 
their wedge toward Corinth, one flange 
on the Bolivar road, the other on a 
branch of the Chewalla, they intended 
both wings should extend together. To- 
pographical and artificial obstructions in- 
terrupted Van Dorn. He was obliged 
to sweep over a rugged ravine, through 
dense thickets, up hill over a heavy 
abattis with his left; it was necessary 
for his centre to dip down hill under the 
fire of Fort Williams, Captain Gan’s 
siege-guns in the rear of the town, and 
under heavy musketry, while his right 
had to girdle a ridge and move over al- 
most insurmountable abattis under a 
point-blank fire of both Fort Williams 
and Fort Robinette, supported by a 
splendid division of veteran troops. The 
latter fort had 10-pounder Parrots, three 
of them—the former 30-pounder Par- 
rotts, which devour men. It was a task 
to be accomplished, or a terrible failure 
to be recorded. Price had comparative- 
ly plain sailing, and lost no time. Van 
Dorn was seven or eight minutes behind 
time. During that precious seven min- 
utes Price was overwhelmed, and Van 
Dorn was left with a feat of desperation 
to be accomplished. He tried it auda- 
ciously. His men obeyed magnificently. 
Evidently he relied chiefly on Texas and 
Mississippi, for the troops of those States 
were in front. The wings were sorely 
distressed in the entanglement on either 
side. Two girdles of bristling steel 
glistened on the waist of the ridge. 
Two brigades, one supporting the front 
at close distance, moved up solidly to- 
ward the face of the fort. The Parrots 
of both redoubts were pouring shot and 
shell, and grape and canister into them 
from the moment of command—‘ for- 
ward—charge!’ shouted clearly from the 
brave Colonel Rogers (acting Brigadier), 
of Texas. They tell me it was a noble 
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exhibition of desperate daring. At every 
discharge great gaps were cut through 
their ranks. No faltering, but the ranks 
were closed and they moved steadily to 
the front, bend:ng their heads to. the 
storm. Dozens were slaughtered while 
thrusting themselves through the rugged 
‘timber, but no man wavered. Onward, 
onward, steadly and unyielding as fate, 
their General in front. At last they 
reach the ditch. It is an awful moment. 
They pause to take breath for a surge 
—a fatal pause. Texas Rogers, with the 
rebel flag in his left, revolver in his right, 
advanced firing, leaped the ditch, scaled 
the parapet, waved his banner aloft and 
tumbled headlong into the ditch. <A pa- 
triot’s bullet had killed him in the moment, 
of triumph. Five Texans who followed 
pitched forward through the embrasures 
like logs, and fell into the fort. 

‘But we anticipate. Remember that 
the two redoubts are on the same ridge, 
Fort, Williams commanding Fort Robi- 
nette, which is in front. Had the rebels 
taken the latter the guns of the former 
would have destroyed them. They were 
separated by a space not exceeding one 
hundred and fifty yards. The Ohio 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Fuller, 
was formed behind the ridge, on the 
right of the redoubts. The left of the 
63d Ohio resting on Fort Robinette, its 
right joining the left of the 27th Ohio ; 
the 39th was behind the 27th supporting 
it; the right of the 48d joined the left 
of the 63d, forming a right angle with it, 
and extending to Fort Williams, behind 
the crest of the ridge. The 11th Mis- 
souri, Colonel Mower (U. 8. A.), was 
formed behind the 63d Ohio, its left in 
the angle, and the regiment faced oblique- 
ly to the right of the 63d. The posi- 
tions of these gallant regiments should 
be described, because their actions are 
memorable. Colonel Fuller, perfectly 
collected, required his brigade to lie flat 
on their faces when not engaged. While 
the enemy was steadily approaching he 
warned them to wait till they could see 





the whites of their eyes, then fire coolly. 
It was at the moment the Texan Rogers 
was flaunting his flag on our parapet, 
that the 63d was ordered to fire. Dead 
Captain McFadden gave the first com- 
mand of his life to fire in the field of 
battle, and he fell mortally wounded. 
There were only two hundred and fifty 
of the 63d in the conflict, but their volley 
was fearful. It is said fifty rebels fell at 
once. Six volleys were fired and the 
rebels were gone. The 63d again laid 
down. Directly the supporting brigade 
of the rebels advanced. The 63d’ was 
ordered to make a half left wheel to 
sweep the front of the redoubt, and the 
maneuver was handsomely executed. 
The 11th Missouri moved on the left into 
line into the vacant space; the 43d 
moved by the right of companies to the 
left, and the 27th half-faced to the left. 
Suddenly the enemy appeared, and a fu- 
rious storm of lead and grape was 
launched at them. The 63d fired five 
or six volleys and the rebels rushed upon 
them. A terrific hand-to-hand combat 
ensued. The rage of the combatants 
was furious and the uproar bideous. It 
lasted hardly a minute, but the carnage 
was dreadful. Bayonets were used, 
muskets clubbed, and men were felled 
with brawny fists. Our noble fellows 
were victors, but at sickening cost. Of 
the two hundred and fifty of the splendid 
63d, one hundred and twenty-five lay 
there on the field, wounded, dead, or 
dying. The last final struggle terminated 
with a howl of rage and dismay. The 
foe flung away their arms and fled like 
frightened stags to the abattis and forests. 
The batteries were still vomiting destruc- 
tion. With the enemy plunging in upon 
him, brave Robinette, with his faithful 
gunners of the 1st United States artil- 
lery, double-shotted his guns and belched 
death upon the infuriate enemy, and now 
he sent the iron hail after the fugitives 
with relentless fury. The abattis was 


‘full of them, but they were subdued. 


Directly they begun to wave their hand- 
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kerchiefs upon sticks in token of submis- 
sion, shouting to spare them ‘for God’s 
sake.’ Over two hundred of them were 
taken within an area of a hundred yards, 
and more than two hundred of them fell 
on that frightful assault upon Fort Robi- 
nette. Fifty-six dead rebels were heaped 
up together in front of that redoubt, 
most. of whom were of the 2d Texas 
and 4th Mississippi. They were buried 
in one pit, but their brave General sleeps 
alone, our own noble fellows testifying 
their respect by rounding his grave 
smoothly and marking his resting-place.” 

The splendid results of this engage- 
ment, so disastrous to the foe, were com- 
memorated in a general order, reflecting 
the enthusiasm of the West in this con- 
flict, of General Rosecrans to his divis- 
ion on the 25th. ‘The preliminary 
announcement of the results of the great 
battle of Corinth was given to you on 
the battlefield by myself in person. I 
then proclaimed to you that ‘ they were 
badly beaten at all points and had fled, 
leaving their dead and wounded on the 
field.’ When I told you to replenish 
your cartridge-boxes and haversacks, 
snatch a sleep after your two days’ 
fighting and two nights of watching and 
movements, and be ready by the morn- 
ing’s dawn. to follow the retreating foe, 
my heart beat high with pride and plea- 
sure to the round and joyful response 
from your toil-worn and _ battle-stained 
ranks. Such a response was worthy of 
such soldiers, and of the country and 
cause for which they fought. I have 
now received the reports of the various 
commanders. I have now to tell you 
that the magnitude of the stake, the bat- 


tle, and the results, become more than 


ever apparent. Upon the issue of the 
fight depended the possession of west 
Tennessee, and perhaps even the fate of 
operations in Kentucky. The entire 
available force of the rebels in Mississip- 
pi, save a few garrisons and a small re- 
serve, attacked you. They were com- 
manded by Van Dorn, Price, Villipigue, 
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Rust, Armstrong, Maury, and others, in 
person. They numbered, according to 
their own authorities, nearly forty thou- 
sand men—almost double your own 
numbers. You fought them into the 
position we desired on the 3d, punishing 
them terribly ; and on the 4th, in three 
hours after the infantry entered into ac- 
tion they were completely beaten. You 
killed and buried 1,423 officers and men, 
some of their most distinguished officers 
falling, among whom was the gallant Col- 
onel Rogers, of the 2d Texas, who bore 
their colors at the head of his storming 
column to the edge of the ditch of Bat- 
tery Robinette, where he fell. Their 
wounded, at the usual rate, must exceed 
5,000. You took 2,268 prisoners, among 
whom are one hundred and thirty-seven 
field-officers, captains, and subalterns, 
representing fifty-three regiments of in- 
fantry, sixteen regiments of cavalry, 
thirteen batteries of artillery, and seven 
battalions, making sixty-nine regiments, 
thirteen batteries, seven battalions, be- 
sides several companies. You captured 
3,350 stands of small arms, fourteen 
stands of colors, two pieces of artillery, 
and a large quantity of equipments. 
You pursued his retreating columns 
forty miles in force with infantry, and 
sixty miles with cavalry, and were ready 
to follow him to Mobile, if necessary, 
had you received orders. I congratulate 
you on these decisive results; in the 
name of the government and the people 
I thank you. I beg you to unite with 
me in giving humble thanks to the great 
Master of all for our victory. 

‘It would be to me a great pleasure 
to signalize in this general order those 
whose gallant deeds are recorded in the 
various reports, but their number for- 
bids. I will only say that to Generals 
Hamilton, Stanley, McArthur, and Da- 
vies, to General Oglesby and Colonel 
Miezner, and the brigade and regimental 
commanders under them, I offer my 
thanks for the gallant and able manner 
in which they have performed their sev- 








eral duties. To the regimental comman- 
ders and chiefs of batteries and cavalry, 
and especially to Colonels Lee and 
Hatch, I present my thanks for their 
gallantry on the battlefield and in the 
pursuit. I desire especially to offer my 
thanks to General Davies and his divi- 
sion, whose magnificent fighting on the 
3d more than atones for all that was 
lacking on the 4th. To all the officers 
and soldiers of this army, who bravely 
fought, I offer my heartfelt thanks for 
their noble behavior, and pray that God 
and their country may add to the re- 
wards which flow from the consciousness 
of duty performed, and that the time 
may speedily come when, under the flag 
of a nation one and indivisible, benign 
peace may again smile on us amid the 
endearments of home and family. But 
our victory has cost us the lives of three 
hundred and fifteen brave officers and 
soldiers, besides the wounded.* Words 
of praise cannot reach those who died 
for their country in this battle, but they 
console and encourage the living. The 
memory of the brave Hackleman, the 
chivalrous Kirby Smith, the true and 
noble Colonels Thrush, Baker, and Miles, 
and Captain Guy C. Ward, with many 
others, live with us and in the memory 
of a free people, while history will in- 
scribe their names among its heroes.” 

General Grant, also, in a general or- 
der, celebrated this victory of the men 
of the West at Corinth, and the part 
borne by another division of the army, 
issuing from Bolivar. ‘‘ It is with heart- 
felt gratitude,” says he, ‘‘ the General 
commanding congratulates the armies of 
the West for another great victory won 
by them on the 3d, 4th, and 6th inst., 
over the combined armies of Van Dorn, 
Price, and Lovell. The enemy chose 
his own time and place of attack, and 
knowing the troops of the West as he 
does, and with great facilities for know- 
ing their numbers, never would have 
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* There were 1,812 wounded; 232 prisoners and miss- 
ing. 
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made the attack except with a superior 
force, numerically. But for the un- 
daunted bravery of officers and soldiers, 
who have yet to learn defeat, the efforts 
of the enemy must have proven success- 
ful. While one division of the army 
under General Rosecrans was resisting 
and repelling the onslaught of the rebel 
hosts at Corinth, another from Boli- 
var, under Major-General Hurlbut, was 
marching upon the enemy’s rear, driv- 
ing in their pickets and cavalry, and at- 
tracting the attention of a large force of 
infantry and artillery. On the following 
day, under Major-General Ord, these 
forces advanced with unsurpassed gal- 
lantry, driving the enemy back and 
across the Hatchie, over ground where 
it is almost incredible that a superior 
force should be driven by an inferior, 
capturing two of his batteries (eight 
guns), many hundred small arms, and 
several hundred prisoners. To these 
two divisions of the army all praise is 
due, and will be awarded by a grateful 
country. Between them there should 
be, and I trust is, the warmest bond of 
brotherhood. Hach was risking life in 
the same cause, and on this occasion 
risking it also to save and assist the 
other. No troops could do more than 
these separated armies. Hach did all 
possible for it to do in the places: as- 
signed it. As in all great battles, so in 
this, it becomes our fate to mourn the 
loss of many brave and faithful officers 
and soldiers, who have given up their 
lives a sacrifice for a great principle. 
The nation mourns for them.” 

In the action on the Hatchie river, 
on the 5th, as Brigadier-General Hurlbut 
was making dispositions for the attack, 
Major-General Ord arrived upon the 
field and assumed command, but, being 
wounded about an hour before noon, 
again relinquished it to General Hurl- 
but. The battle continued till about 
half-past three in the afternoon, when 
the enemy retreated south, crossing the 
Hatchie at Crum’s Mills, about six miles 
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further up tke river. The Union loss 
was fifty killed, four hundred and ninety- 
three wounded, and seventeen missing.* 

Major-General Edward Otto Cresap 
Ord, the son of an officer in the war of 
1812, was born in Maryland in 1818. 
He graduated at West Point in 1839 
with an appointment in the 3d artillery. 
He had since been actively employed in 
the national service in Florida, during 
the war with Mexico, in California, and 
the territories on the Pacific. He was 
appointed brigadier-general of volun- 
teers in the autumn of 1861, command- 
ed a brigade of General McCall’s divis- 
ion before Washington, and led his com- 
mand in the engagement with Stuart’s 
troops at Dranesville in December.f He 
was promoted a major-general of volun- 
teers in the following May, and not long 
after joined the army of General Hal- 
leck in the West. General Stephen A. 
Hurlbut was a native of Charleston, 
South Carolina. Educated to the pro- 
fession of the law, he had served in a 
regiment of his state in the Florida war. 
In 1845, at the age of thirty, he re- 
moved to Illinois, practiced his profes- 
sion at Belvidere, Boone county, and 
was several times elected to the state 
legislature. At the outbreak of the re- 
bellion he was appointed a brigadier- 
general of volunteers. He was with the 
army of Grant in its first advance into 
Tennessee, was prominently engaged at 
Pittsburg Landing, and, previous to the 
engagement just noticed, was in com- 
mand at Memphis. 

Brigadier - General Pleasant Adam 
Hackleman, of the Union army, who 
fell in the engagement at Corinth, was 
a native of Indiana, and had acquired 
reputation in the state as a lawyer and 
editor of the Leushville Republican. A 
republican in politics, he had been sent 
to the Peace Conference at Washington 
in 1861, and when the war broke out, 
served as colonel of the 10th Indiana 


* Report of General Halleck. December, 1862. 
+ Ante vol. ii, p. 185. 
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regiment. He was with General Banks 
in Virginia, previous to his appearance 
in the army of General Grant, with the” 
rank of brigadier. Colonel Joseph L. 
Kirby Smith, a nephew of the confeder- 
ate General Edward Kirby Smith en- 
gaged in the invasion of Kentucky, was 
a graduate of West Point of 1857 in 
the engineer corps. He was in com- 
mand of the 43d Ohio regiment and had 
rendered valuable service in the engin- 
eering operations at Island No. 10. The 
confederate general Villipigne was a na- 
tive of South Carolina, and a graduate 
of West Point of 1854. He then held 
the rank of 1st lieutenant of 2d dragoons, 
when in March, 1861, he resigned to en- 
gage in the rebellion. He was wounded 
at the bombardment of Fort Pickens in 
November, was made a brigadier-general, 





and held the command of Fort Wright on 
the Mississippi, after the capture of which 
he acted with the confederate army in 
the Southwest. Subsequently to this 
battle of Corinth he was in command at 
Mobile. He died the following month 
of pneumonia at Port Hudson, Louisiana. 

On receipt of the news of the engage- 
ments at Corinth, President Lincoln for- 
warded a brief dispatch to General 
Grant. ‘I congratulate you and all 
concerned in your recent battles and 
victories. I especially regret the death 
of General Hackleman, and am very 
anxious to know the condition of Gen- 
eral Oglesby, who is an intimate person- 
al friend.” The latter officer—Richard 
James Oglesby—who, as we have seen, 
was wounded in the first day’s fight, 
when he led his force to meet the enemy 
on the Chewalla road, was a native of 
Kentucky. He had studied law at 
Springfield in Hlinois, commenced prac- 
tice, and turned aside from his profes- 
sion to serve as lieutenant in Colonel 
Baker’s regiment of volunteers in the 
Mexican war. He had afterward re- 
sided in California, returned to Illinois, 





resumed his profession, been elected to 
_the state senate, and at the breaking out 








of the rebellion been placed at the head 
of the 8th Illinois volunteers. The Eng- 
lish traveller, Russell, who met him at 
the camp at Cairo in the summer of 
1861, was struck with his frank, ready, 
Western character, and in his record of 
his journey has recorded his impressions 
of this “excellent, kindly and shrewd 
man.” 

For his gallantry at Corinth and pre- 
vious services, Brigadier-General Ogles- 
by was promoted to a major-general- 
ship; but the continued effects of his 
wound incapacitating him for the active 
military duties required in the Southwest, 
in the summer of the ensuing year, when 
the fall of Vicksburg had crowned the 
arms of his compatriots with victory, re- 
warding them for their long toils, he 
took leave of his command in the follow- 
ing characteristic general order, in which 
he fondly recurs to the heroism of his 
comrades at the second battle of Cor- 
inth :—‘‘ Headquarters left wing 6th ar- 
my corps, Memphis, July 6, 1863. Con- 
tinual pain, resulting from physical in- 
firmity, assures me that I am not able 
faithfully to discharge the duties of the 
high position given me by the President 
of the United States. I have, therefore, 
tendered my resignation as a major-gen- 
eral of United States volunteers. In 
taking leave of a command, with a por- 
tion of which I have been so long and so 
intimately associated, I may be excused 
for indulging in. the expression of feel- 
ings, which have grown into sentiments 
of the most ardent attachment. It will 
‘be remembered by them also that I have 
never officially reported the part taken 
by the 2d brigade of the 2d divison of 
the Army of the Tennessee, in the ter- 
rible battle fought on the 3d day of Oc- 
tober, A. D., 1862, at Corinth. Now for 
them, let me do something like justice to 
the devoted courage of the soldiers of 
the 9th, 12th, and 66th Illinois, and 22d 
and 81st Ohio volunteers, and to Messrs, 
Chetlain, Burke, Wood, and Morton, 
their able and worthy commanders ; to 





GENERAL OGLESBY’S FAREWELL TO HIS COMRADES. 
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Colonel Mersy, as the command of the 
brigade fell upon him when I left the 
field. It must be recorded of those sol- 
diers that no men ever fought more dar- 
ingly, when, in the final charge on Fri- 
day afternoon, they actually drove 
three times their number of stub- 
born men fairly from the field, and 
from the high road to Corinth, then not 
one-half mile distant. I shall always 
believe that nothing but the desperate 
fighting of the 2d division of the Army 
of the Tennessee, on the main Chewalla 
road, saved Corinth from the possession 
of the enemy on Friday afternoon, for 
which I shall never cease to thank you. 
Fellow soldiers, I part with you with 
much regret. I have known your suffer- 
ings, and with pride have witnessed your 
devotion to our common and noble cause. 
You have endured one hardship to en- 
counter another; have gone from one 
field of victory to another of blood, and 
have at all times felt and so acted as to 
satisfy good men that you had honor and 
a country at stake, and have hesitated at 
no risk to save either. Your country 
must love you. Your country does love 
you. ‘The world in all time to come will 
honor you. Reverence for you must be 
eternal. The obscure soldier, who toils 
through this war, will have an unwritten 
but an unforgotten history, an ever pre- 
sent conscience repaying him with its 
rich rewards. 

‘Faithful soldier, thou hast served 
thy country well. I shall never forget 
you, nor shall I abate my efforts to sus- 
tain you at home. That man in the 
loyal states who is not thought and soul 
for you, for the Union, and for the war, 
is no friend of mine, is no true friend of 
humanity anywhere. I reflect with just 
pride upon the names of those gallant 
officers who have led you to battle, some- 
time under my command. How much 
the country owes them ; how much they 
are to be honored; the discreet and 
indefatigable Dodge, Sweeney, Mersy, 
Bane, Rice, Miezner, McCrillis, Hatch, 
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Cornyn, and Philips. Amongst those 
of former days I well remember Logan, 
McArthur, Ransom, Lawler, the lament- 
ed Wallace, and others equally worthy. 
With such men to lead and inspire you 
we cannot fail. The proud army of the 
Great West, with scarcely a reverse, 
presents to the nation a bouquet of vic- 
tories worthy the gratitude and admira- 
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to act upon the rebel flank. This expe- 
dition, which set out from Helena on the 
27th November, under General Alvin 
P. Hovey, an enterprising officer, who 
had entered the service at the beginning 
of the war as major of an Indiana regi- 
ment, and had rapidly risen to a briga- 
diership, consisted of about 6,000 in- 
fantry and 2,000 cavalry. The latter 


tion of the whole people. You may well| were commanded by Brigadier-General 
say, this war cannot last much longer. | C. C. Washburn, a native of Maine, who 
You, who have seen traitors with haugh- | had made his home in Wisconsin, repre- 
ty pretension crouch at your feet for|sented that state in Congress, and on 


mercy; the mansions of the domineer-| the breaking out of the war raised a 


ing rich turned into boarding-houses, and | regiment of cavalry, from the colonelcy 
the chivalry turned landlord and lady | of which he had been elevated to his 
for the entertainment of Yankee officers. | present rank. Crossing the low alluvial 
Those who have spurned, beg for favors | bottom-land from Delta below Helena, 
at your hands, and swearing a new alle-|on the Mississippi, General Washburn 
giance for protection to property, meanly | reached the Tallahatchie river at its 
violate it to serve a rebel. It is fit and | junction with the Coldwater, the evening 
proper that such a people, who foolishly | of the nextday. There Captain Walker, 
wage such a war, should at last meet |in command of a detachment of the Ist 
face to face the black race of the South, | Indiana cavalry, after nightfall, surprised 
bend to the rod of the slaves they have |a body of rebel cavalry, with a working 
so long outraged, and tremble before the | party of negroes, encamped on the oppo- 
men proclaimed by them to have nojsite side of the river. ‘‘They were 
rights. A just retribution, one they | laughing, talking, singing, and enjoying 
cannot avoid; the humiliation their own | themselves right merrily,” says General 
bold treason has brought upon them; a| Washburn in his report, when “ Captain 
resort that needs no justification in the | Walker immediately brought his guns to 
sight of God or man, for it is right.” bear at a distance of about three hundred 

The second battle at Corinth was fol- | yards, and opened out with all force at 
lowed by no immediate advance of the | once, while the dismounted men poured 
Union army into Mississippi, General |a volley into them from the river bank. 
Grant being content to keep open his |The enemy fled with the utmost precipi- 
communications with Columbus, and hold | tation, leaving many horses and arms 
his positions at Jackson and Bolivar in| upon the ground. The next day, five of 
Western Tennessee. At the end of No-| them, very seriously wounded, were 


vember, however, his army, which had 
been recruited, was again set in motion 
southward, and at the beginning of De- 
cember it had taken possession of Holly 
Springs on the Mississippi Central rail- 
road, and advanced some miles beyond 
to confront the enemy, under General 
Van Dorn, on the Tallahatchie river. 
To codperate with this movement, Gene- 
ral Curtis sent a detachment from his 





found in houses by the roadside, and the 
negroes reported that they had three 
killed during the engagement.” The fol- 
lowing day, General Washburn having 
constructed a bridge across the Talla- 
hatchie, set out in tae direction of Gre- 
nada, fifty-six miles distant, with the in- 
tention of breaking up the railway com- 
munications of the enemy. At Yockna 
creek he encountered a rebel picket force 


: forces at Helena, on the Mississippi river, | which retreated with their main body to 
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Panola. At daylight, on the 30th, Gen- 
eral Washburn was at Preston, sixteen 
miles from Grenada. From this vicinity 
he sent parties who destroyed several 
bridges, and the telegraph wires on the 
Mississippi and Tennessee, and the Mis- 
sissippi and Central railroad. The latter 
service was performed by Major Birge, 
who, with one hundred men of the 9th 
Illinois cavalry, armed with carbines, 
crowbars and axes, crossed the country, 
through the woods and canebrakes. The 
enemy in their retreat before Grant, 
being now at Grenada and its approaches, 
and aroused by General Washburn’s 
proceedings, the latter avoided them by 
retiring a short distance, to Mitchell’s 
Cross-roads, where he received a rein- 
forcement from General Hovey, of about 
1,200 infantry, with four field pieces. 
With these, a few days after, he came up 
with a body of Texan cavalry at Oak- 
land, after the first encounter, in which a 
gun was taken by the enemy, driving 
them through the town, wounding many 
severely, and capturing a number of 
prisoners, horses and arms, and 5,000 
rounds of minié ball cartridges. Here 
General Washburn received a dispatch 
from General Hovey recalling him to 
Helena, whither he returned, having in 
six days marched two hundred miles in 
a hostile country, surrounded by the 
enemy in force.* 

Another cavalry scout, not inferior in 
spirit to that of General Washburn, was 
made in the middle of December, by 
Colonel T. L. Dickey, at the order of 
General Grant, on the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad. His instructions were “to 
strike the line as far south as practicable, 
and destroy it as much as possible.” 
Accordingly, while another party was 
sent to engage the attention of the ene- 
my on the Mississippi Central, Colonel 
Dickey, on the 14th, with a picked body 
of Hlinois cavalry, took the road for 
Okolona, and succeeded in destroying 
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the bridges between Saltillo and that 
place. The expedition, which subsisted 
on the country, on its return to the camp 
of General Grant, at Oxford, reported 
having ‘‘marched about two hundred 
miles, worked two days at the railroad, 
captured about one hundred and fifty 
prisoners, destroyed thirty-four miles of 
important railroad, and a large amount 
of public stores of the enemy, and re- 
turned, passing round an enemy of nine 
to our one, without having a man killed, 
wounded, or captured.”* In this way 
confidence was gained by the Union 
forces, and a practical knowledge of the 
interior of Mississippi, important for fu- 
ture operations. 

The effect of the movements of Grant 
and his supporters from the Mississippi, 
had been the withdrawal of the Confed- 
erates to Grenada, and even beyond. 
The pursuit was not continued, Grant 
finding ‘“ the roads too impassable to get 
up supplies for a longer continuance of 
it.’ His long line of communication 
through Western Tennessee to Columbus, 
in fact offered a means of annoyance to 
the enemy, which he was not long in 
availing himself of. Towards the end of 
December, simultaneous attacks were 
made upon various points—at Holly 
Springs, Davis’ Mills, in the vicinity of 
Jackson, Tennessee, at Humboldt, and 
Trenton. At the last place, and at Holly 
Springs, a number of prisoners were 
taken and paroled, and a large quantity 
of stores destroyed. The attack upon 
Holly Springs, on the 20th of December, 
was led by the Confederate General Van 
Dorn himself, and certainly afforded a 
very complete illustration of a rebel 
raid. The enemy in force entered the 
town at daybreak, and readily overcame 
the scattered guards and pickets, when 
Colonel Murphy, who was in command, 
unprepared for conflict, surrendered the 
place, not, however, without resistance 
being made by the Illinois cavalry, a 





* General Washburn to Captain Phillips, A. A.G. De- 
cember 4, 1862. 








* Colonel T, Lyle Dickey to Lieutenant-Colonel John A. 
Rawlings, A. A. G, December 20, 1862. 
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portion. of whom cut, their way through 
the numbers of the foe, and escaped the 
parole which awaited the infantry. ‘The 
work of pillage and destruction was 
promptly commenced and systematically 
carried out. The railway depots and 
property, a foundry, the arsenal, full of 
military stores, a vast quantity of cotton, 
the property of government and private 
owners, and the armory hospital, ‘in 
violation of an express promise, and of 
all rules of civilized warfare,” were at 
once consigned to the flames. An at- 
tempt was even made to destroy the 
general hospital, located in the main 
square, and which at the time contained 
over five hundred sick. The report of 
the United States Medical Director, Sur- 
geon Wirtz, narrates the fearful suffering 
to which the inmates were exposed. 
Barrels of powder and boxes of shells 
and cartridges were piled up and set fire 
to in front of the building. Before the 
sick could be removed the walls and win- 
dows were riddled with flying balls and 
shell, and an explosion took place wound- 
ing twenty men, and setting fire to a 
number of buildings on the square. To 
add to the horrors of this pandemonium, 
a rebel cavalry officer forced a hundred 
and fifty sick soldiers from their beds to 
rise, and fall in line, and notwithstanding 
the expostulations of the medical officer, 
‘actually made the poor fellows, suffer- 
ing from typhoid fever, pneumonia and 
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diarrhea, to start with him on the road.” 
And it was not till they had fallen in the 
street, that the continued remonstrances 
of the surgeons were listened to.* While 
the fearful conflagration was going on, 
the northern cotton buyers, of whom 
there were a number in the place, were 
assembled and compelled to pay over 
the ample funds with which they were 
provided. ‘The southern ladies, however, 
by their kindness in taking charge of a 
portion of this property, saved consider- 
able sums from the grasp of the insatiate 
Van Dorn. The surrender at Holly 
Springs was severely censured by Gen- 
eral Grant, who had warned Colonel 
Murphy of the approach of the enemy, 
and who at the very time had sent rein- 
forcements on their way to his aid. Col- 
onel Jacob Fry, commanding at Trenton, 
gallantly, though unavailingly, opposed 
the attack on Trenton, which was led by 
the rebel General Forrest. 

The effect of these attacks was to 
confine General Grant to the borders 
of Tennessee. ‘The public, ignorant 
of the difficulties in his way, had 
looked for the immediate reduction of 
Vicksburg ; but that was an undertak- 
ing destined to tax the resources of the 
Union armies in more than one future 
campaign. 


* H. R. Wirtz, Surgeon, U. S. A., Medical Director, 13th 
Army Corps, to Lieutenant- Colonel Rawlings, A. A. G. 
Holly Springs. December 30, 1862. 
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GENERAL McCLELLAN’S OAMPAIGN—BATTLES OF SOUTH MOUNTAIN AND ANTIETAM IN 
MARYLAND—SEPTEMBER, 1862. 


Wuen General Pope at the end of a 
campaign of unintermitted toil, marked by 
the persistent and courageous efforts of 
his. overmatched forces, withdrew his 
wasted army within the defences of 
Washington he found there General 





McClellan in authority ; that officer after 
a brief interval of inaction since his ar- 
rival from the James River while his 
troops were reinforcing the army of Pope, 
having, on the 2d of September, been 
ordered by General Halleck to the com- 
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mand of the fortifications of Washington 
and of all the troops for the defence of 
the capital. The return of Pope’s forces 
virtually brought the entire army of the 
Potomac again under his authority, and 
when, as was immediately the case, it be- 
came necessary once more to take the field 
—General Pope having been relieved and 
appointed toa new sphere of duty—the 
command of the army for active opera- 
tions was virtually assigned by the Presi- 
dent to General McClellan, whose ex- 
perience and popularity with the army 
were looked to to repair its shattered 
fortunes. On the 4th he issued the first 
of a new series of general orders, an- 
nouncing his command and requiring 
corps commanders to place their troops 
in condition for immediate service. 
Rumors meanwhile began to be cur- 
rent that the Confederate General Lee 
was about to carry out a long-threatened 
plan of invasion of the North. It was 
observed that his lines were extended 
into the Shenandoah Valley and towards 
the Potomac, it was thought quite proba- 
ble, with the intention of crossing the 
riverinto Maryland. The public was not 
kept long in suspense. At noon of the 
5th of September a body of rebel cavalry 
from Leesburg attempted to pass the 
river at Edwards Ferry, but were re- 
pulsed by the Union forces at that place. 
The attempt, however, was renewed in 
the vicinity with success the following 
night, and the next day Poolesville and 
Darnstown were visited by a party of 
cavalry. At the same time the river, 
now fordable, was crossed in force by 
the enemy above and below Point of 
Rocks. This advance of the army of 
Lee under General Hill marched immedi- 
ately upon Frederick, the capital of the 
state, and occupied the city on the 6th. 


_ Their appearance was a signal to with- 


draw above and below the trains and roll- 
ing stock of the Baltimore anid Ohio Rail 
road, whose track they had crossed. A 
Provost Marshal, Bradley T. Johnson, a 
seceding Marylander who had entered 
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the Confederate, army was appointed to 
keep order at Frederick, and as a policy 
of conciliation was evidently intended, the 
presence of the rebel troops was made as 
endurable as was consistent with an en- 
forced supply of their necessities, to the 
inhabitants. Foraging parties were sent 
out for live-stock and provisions, and the 
most liberal purchases were made of 
drugs, shoes, clothing, and other articles 
from the shopkeepers of the town. An 
occasional ‘‘ greenback” was rumored to 
have been exhibited, but the tradesmen 
were for the most part paid in Confeder- 
ate currency, which they received with a 
blank incredulous aspect. Sound Union- 
ists ironically congratulated ‘“ copper- 
head” storekeepers on the excellent busi- 
ness they were doing. Beyond this com- 
pulsory traffic there appears to have been 
little violation of the ordinary privileges 
of the inhabitants. They had indeed to en- 
dure the sight of the rebel flag which was 
substituted for the stars and stripes on their 
public buildings ; but beyond a house or 
two occupied as headquarters, private 
residences were not disturbed by the 
soldiers who were encamped outside the 
town. Citizens were permitted to pass 
freely in and out of the place. This for- 
bearance was shown to ‘my Maryland” 
as by right, in the opinion of the invaders, 
an integral portion of the Confederacy. 
His forces having now entered in num- 
bers and gained a foothold in the state, 
General Lee, on the 8th September, from 
the headquarters of his Army of Northern 
Virginia, near Frederickton, issued his 
proclamation to the people of Maryland. 
‘Tt is right,” said he, ‘‘ that you should 
know the purpose that has brought the 
army under my command within the 
limits of your state, so far as that pur- 
pose concerns yourselves. The people 
of the Confederate States have long 
watche] with the deepest sympathy the 
wrongs and outrages that have been in- 
flicted upon the citizens of a common- 
wealth allied to the states of the South 
by the strongest social, political, and 
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commercial ties, and reduced to the con- 
dition of a conquered province. Under 
the pretence of supporting the Constitu- 
tion, but in violation of its most valuable 
provisions, your citizens have been ar- 
rested and imprisoned, upon no charge, 
and contrary to all the forms of law. A 
faithful and manly protest against this 
outrage, made by a venerable and il- 
lustrious Marylander, to whom in better 
days no citizen appealed for right in vain, 
was treated with scorn and contempt. 
The government of your chief city has 
been usurped by armed strangers ; your 
Legislature has been dissolved by the 
unlawful arrest of its members ; freedom 
of the Press and of speech has been 
suppressed ; words have been declared 
offences by an arbitrary decree of the 
Federal Executive, and citizens ordered 
to be tried by military commission for 
what they may dare to speak. Believ- 
ing that the people of Maryland possess 
a spirit too lofty to submit to such a 
Government, the people of the South 
have long wished to aid you in throwing 
off this foreign yoke, to enable you again 
to enjoy the inalienable rights of freemen, 
and restore the independence and sove- 
reignty of your state. In obedience to 
this wish, our army has come among you, 
and is prepared to assist you with the 
power of its arms in regaining the rights 
of which you have been so unjustly des- 
poiled. This, citizens of Maryland, is 
our mission, so far as you are concerned. 
No restraint upon your free will is in- 
tended—no intimidation will be allowed 
within the limits of this army at least. 
Marylanders shall once more enjoy their 
ancient freedom of thought and speech. 
We know no enemies among you, and 
will protect all of you in every opinion. 
Itis for you to decide your destiny freely 
and without constraint. This army will 
respect your choice, whatever it may be, 
and while the Southern people will rejoice 
to welcome you to your natural position 
among them, they will only welcome you 
when you come of your own free will.” 
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Provost Marshal Johnson also issued a 
proclamation energetically appealing to 


his late fellow-citizens to join the Con- 


federate service. Its terms, like the 
invitation of Lee, and the similar ad- 
dresses from the ‘officers of the rebel 
army of invasion in Kentucky, show the 
reliance placed, and, happily, placed in 
vain, upon border-state sympathy. “To 
the people of Maryland. After sixteen 
months of oppression, more galling than 
Austrian tyranny, the victorious army of 
the South brings freedom to your doors. 
Its standard now waves from the Poto- 
mac to Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
men of Maryland, who during the last 
long months have been crushed under 
the heel of this cruel despotism, now 
have the opportunity for working out 
their own redemption, for which they have 
so long waited, and suffered, and hoped. 
The Government of the Confederate 
States is pledged by the unanimous vote 
of its Congress, by the distinet declaration 
of its President — the soldier and states- 
man, Davis— never to cease the war 
until Maryland has the opportunity to 
decide for herself her own fate, untram- 
meled, and free from Federal bayonets. 
The people of the South, with unanimity 
unparalleled, have giveu their hearts 
to our native state, and hundreds of 
thousands of her sons have sworn, with 
arms in their hands, that you shall be 
free. You must now do your part. 
We have the arms here for you ; I am au- 
thorized to immediately muster in, for 
the war, companies and regiments. The 
companies of a hundred men, the regi- 
ments of ten companies. Come! all who 
wish to strike for their liberties and 
their homes. Let each man provide 
himself with a stout pair of shoes, a good 
blanket, and a tin cup. Jackson’s men 
have no baggage. Officers are in Fred- 
erick to receive recruits, and all com- 
panies formed will be armed as soon as 
mustered in. Rise at once. Remem- 
ber the cells of Fort HeMenry. Remem- 
ber the dungeons of Fort Lafayette and 
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Fort Warren; the insults to your wives 
and daughters ; the arrests, the midnight 
searches of your houses. Remember 
these your wrongs, and rise at once in 
arms, and strike for Liberty and Right!” 

A debate in the Confederate Congress 
at Richmond, on the 12th, in the first 
flush of Lee’s invasion of Maryland, ex- 
hibited the expectations formed at. the 
South from this event. Not only were 
thanks tendered to General Lee and the 
officers and men under his command, 
“for their brilliant victory, culminating 
in the signal defeat of the combined for- 
ces of the enemy in the two great battles 
of Manassas ;” but it was resolved, “ That 
Congress has heard with profound’ satis- 
faction of the triumphant crossing of the 
Potomac by our victorious army, and, 
assured of the wisdom of that masterly 
movement, could repose with entire 
confidence on the distinguished skill of 
the commanding-general and the valor 
of his troops, under favor of the Great 
Ruler of nations, to achieve new tri- 
umphs, to relieve oppressed Maryland, 
and advance our standard into the terri- 
tory of the enemy.” In the debate on 
these resolutions, Mr. Lyons of Virginia 
demurred to. committing the House to 
any movement of the army beyond 
Maryland, in which he was stoutly op- 
posed by Mr. Miles of South Carolina, 
who hailed the invasion as the fulfillment 
of the long-cherished and openly-ex- 
pressed wishes of the South. Do you 
believe that we could safely go into the 
heart of the North,” asked Lyons. “I 
‘say promptly, yes!” responded Miles. 
“T was told by a general, for whose 
opinion I know the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has a high regard, that give Jackson 
oue half of our present army, and al- 
though there were 600,000 men in the 
field he would drive them all before him. 
I believe now is the time. to strike the 
blow. The regular armies of McClellan 
and Pope are unable to meet one-fifth of 
the number they ought to be.” Mr. 
Ayer of South Carolina seconded the 
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aggressive policy. ‘It is the desire of 
the people,” said he, ‘‘that the war 
should be carried into the enemy’s coun- 
try. Mirabeau, the French philosopher, 
said that the only way to conduct a suc- 
cessful revolution was ‘to dare, to dare 
again,,and still to dare,’ and I wish 
this army, this people of ours, the Hx- 
ecutive, ‘‘to dare, to dare again, and 
still to dare,” and dare at once. We 
have tried the opposite policy long ; 
and it has been partially successful. 
But now is the time to make the enemy 
suffer,—to make them bleed, and feel 
the iron heel of war. I believe we can 
do it,— at least I am willing to make the 
experiment. We have battled long on 
our territory, and now is the time to 
cease ; and I speak the sentiment of at 
least my own constituents when I say, 
go into the enemy’s country. 
‘Go with banner, brand and bow, 
As foeman meets his mortal foe.’” 

A more moderate view was taken by 
Mr. Smith of Alabama. ‘‘ Our troops,” 
said he, ‘‘have already achieved great 
victories, and the great success of our 
arms has been marked by triumphs un- 
paralleled in the history of nations. But it 
is a question yet as to whether we shall 
be able to hold Maryland. We have 
never been invited to enter Maryland, 
and we do. not know how we shall be 
received, When our armies entered 
Kentucky, where we had been invited 
to go, we had to meet. the Kentuckians 
steel to steel and knee to knee, and we 
were driven out by Kentuckians. This ill- 
fated move lost us Nashville, and led to 
a series of other disasters, until the great 
valley of the Missisippi was lost. It was an 


old saying, that ‘ whom the gods would de- 


stroy, they first made mad.’ The people 
go mad twice a year, when they have any- 
thing to go mad about. No war of in- 
vasion had ever. been successful except 
it was for the purpose of colonizing the 
country which they invaded. If the pol- 
icy was continued we might look for the 
second day which tried men’s souls.” 
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The remonstrance of Mr. Smith did not 
suit the temper of the House. The ‘‘ag- 
gressive” clause of the resolution was 
passed, — yeas 63 ; nays 15. 
Nothwithstanding these good set terms 
of invocation, in the proclamation of Lee 
and his Provost Marshal, the people of 
Maryland, insensible alike to the self- 
sacrificing sympathies of their Southern 
brethren, and to the accumulated wrongs 
inflicted on themselves thus temptingly 
catalogued, responded but feebly to the 
call of the rebel leaders. There’ was 
nothing of the general uprising so fondly 
anticipated in rebeldom, and often fore- 
told by certain parties in the North, 
with whom the success of the rebellion 
was a foregone conclusion. A few hun- 
dred recruits only, it is said, were ob- 
tained by them, and these were without 
arms or equipments. Various reasons 
were given for this reluctance to join 
the fortunes of the Confederacy. The most 
influential, doubtless, was the substantial 
loyalty to the Union of the great majority 
of the inhabitants of the state ; nor was it 
to be expected that sympthizers who 
wished well to the rule of Jefferson 
Davis would leave comfortable homes, 
and rush in a body, in the face of Gen- 
eral McClellan and his army, to encoun- 
ter the obvious deprivations of the 
rebel service. The impression made by 
the common soldier in the army of invas- 
ion, as he passed among the neat and 
prosperous citizens of Maryland, was 
not calculated to further the operations 
of the recruiting sergeant. Observers 
agreed with great unanimity as to his 
ill-provided, squalid appearance. A gen- 
tleman of Maryland, who passed four days 
in Frederick during the rebel rule, an- 
swered a series of questions, which with 
his replies were published in the PBadléz- 
more American. He was asked whether 
the rebels obtained many recruits in Fred- 
erick ; to which he answered, ‘‘ Not many 
in Frederick, but there were about five- 


hundred came in from Baltimore, Anne | 


Arundel, Montgomery and Carroll Coun- 





ties, and some from Baltimore City. 
After seeing the character of the army 
and the life which the men led, many of 
them refused to join, and were getting 
home again. When leaving, myself, I 
met six young men from Carroll County, 
and piloted them to Westminister. They 
acknowledged they had been to Fred- 
erick to join the army, but after ‘seeing 
and smelling’ it, had concluded to re- 
turn home. They begged me not to 
give their names. Y. What did they 
mean by smelling it? A. They meant 
exactly what they said. I have never 
seen a mass of such filthy, strong-smelling 
men. Three of them in a room would 
make it unbearable, and when marching 
in column along the street the smell 
from them was most offensive. There 
are some of the better class of men 
among them, but the great mass are 
men of lowest caste, and although under 
strict discipline, the filth that pervades 
them is most remarkable. Their sympa- 
thizers at Frederick have been greatly 
disappointed in the character of the 
army, and most .of them are now as 
anxious for them to disappear as they 
were for them to come. They have no 
uniforms, but are well armed and equip- 
ped, and have become so inured to 
hardships that they care but little for 
any of the comforts of civilization. Q. 
What was the appearance of the rebel 
soldiers? -A. They were the roughest 
set of creatures I ever saw: their fea- 
tures, hair and clothing matted with dirt 
and filth, and the scratching they kept 
up gave warrant of vermin in abundance ; 
the Secession ladies of Frederick used 
to call the troops of General Banks 
‘nasty, dirty creatures,’ and the Union->* 
ists had adopted a species of signs to 
remind them of their old taunts ; when- 
ever a Unionist met a Secessionist on 
the street, he would commence to scratch, 
which all understood.” It was observed, 
however, in spite of their ragged and - 
filthy appearance, that these half-fed, 
barefooted soldiers of the rebellion, ac- 
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customed to hard fare and privations, 
were robust and healthy ; while of their 
warlike spirit they had given too many 
proofs on various battlefields to leave 
that any longer a matter of doubt. The 
lack of supplies in the rebel service was 
perhaps in one way an advantage; it 
freed the army from many of those impedi- 
ments which harass soldiers on the 
march; the men became more hardy 
and self-reliant, and depended for their 
prestige not upon military pomp and 
equipments, but upon hard fighting. In 
the end they must needs suffer from ne- 
elect and want of comforts, but their un- 
kempt savagery might in the meantime tell 
in encounters with their tamer, less endur- 
ing, though better provided opponents. 
The certain intelligence of Lee’s inva- 
sion of Maryland created, as was to be 
expected, no little excitement in the 
state. As pickets and reconnoitering 
parties were sent out, rumors were 
rapidly circulated of an advance to the 
east toward Baltimore, to seize upon the 
city with the aid of friendly insurgents, 
and cut off Washington from its north- 
ern communications ; of a probable at- 
tempt on the Central railroad, and move- 
ment up the Cumberland valley into 
Pennsylvania ; while it was conjectured 
that, in another direction, they might 
proceed westward and codperate with 
the army of invasion in Kentucky, 
threatening Cincinnati and Louisville. 
Promptly appreciating the crisis, Gov- 
ernor Bradford issued a proclamation 
calling upon the citizens to enroll them- 
selves in voltmtary military organiza- 
tions of infantry and cavalry to meet 
“Let,” said he, “ our 
loyal citizens not wait for the distribu- 
tion of arms, but organize everywhere 
without delay and assist in driving from 
the state the invading host that now oc- 
cupies its soil, armed with any weapon 
which opportunity may furnish.” Gen- 
eral Wool, in command of the military 
department at Baltimore, looked to the 


defences of the city, and planned addi- | 











tional works. The patriotic General 
Kenly, having recovered from his wound 
at Front Royal and been exchanged, 
was appointed to the command of a bri- 
gade of troops for the defence of the 
city. Governor Curtin of Pennsylvania, 
warned of impending danger by the ru- 
mored approach of the enemy to Ha- 
gerstown, called upon all the able-bodied 
men of the state to. organize immediately 
for its defence, and be ready for march- 
ing orders at an hour’s notice. By au- 
thority of the President of the United 
States, he also summoned “fifty thou- 
sand of the freemen of Pennsylvania for 
immediate service to repel the now im- 
minent danger from invasion by the ene- 
mies of the country.”* General Wool 
was assigned to the command of the 
troops north of the Susquehanna. The 
people of Pennsylvania freely responded 
to the call upon them, and hastened in 
great numbers to Harrisburg. There 
was a great panic at Chambersburg on 
the 10th, as the enemy threatened the 
valley of the Cumberland, and even 
Philadelphia sent specie, papers, and 
other valuables for safe keeping to New 
York.+ The danger, in fact, appeared 
equal to Pennsylvania and Maryland, as 
the rebel army, unless speedily checked, 
might strike either at Harrisburg or 
Baltimore. 

Everything depended upon the action 
of McClellan and aid from the army of 
the Potomac. Having made the neces- 
sary dispositions to strengthen the vari- 
ous garrisons about Washington, he at 
once, on the first intimation of Lee’s 
forces crossing the river, prepared to 
meet the enemy. General Banks was 
placed in command of the defences at 
the capital, and General Heintzelman in 
charge of the forces on the Virginia 
side. In the new army arrangements 
the command of Fitz John Porter’s 
corps was given to General Hooker ; 
that of General McDowell was assigned 





* Orders at Harrisburg. September 10 and 11, 1862. 
+ New York Huening Post. September 18, 1862. 
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to General Reno, late of the North Caro- | 


lina department. Having sent forward 
the bulk of his army, General McClellan 
on the evening of Sunday, the 7th, left 
Washington, and that night established 
his headquarters at Rockville. The fol- 
lowing was the disposition of his forces : 
‘“T pushed forward,” says he, “ the 1st 
and 9th corps, under Generals Reno and 
Hooker, forming the right wing under 
General Burnside, to Leesburg, on the 
5th instant; thence, the lst corps, by 
Brooksville, Cooksville, and Ridgeville, 
to Frederick, and the 9th corps, by Da- 
mascus, on New Market and Frederick. 
The 2d and 11th corps, under Generals 
Sumner and Williams, on the 6th were 
moved from Tenallytown to Rockville, 
thence by Middlebury and Urbana on 
Frederick, the 11th corps moving by a 


lateral road between Urbana and New- 


Market, thus maintaining the gommuni- 
| | cation between the centre and right 
wing, as well as covering the direct 
route from Frederick to Washington. 
The 6th corps, under General Franklin, 
was moved to Darnestown on the 6th 
inst., thence, by Dawsonville and Barn- 
ville on Buckeystown, covering the road 
from the mouth of the Monocracy to 
Rockville, and being in position to con- 
nect with and support the centre should 
it have been necessary (as was sup- 
posed) to force the line of the Monoc- 
racy. -Couch’s division was thrown for- 
ward to Offut’s Cross Roads and Pooles- 
ville by the river road, thus covering 
that approach, watching the fords of the 
Potomac, and ultimately following and 
| supporting the 6th Corps. The object of 
these movements was to feel the enemy 
| —to compel him to develop his inten- 
| | tions—at the same time that the troops 
' | were in position readily to cover Balti- 
| more or Washington, to attack him 
| should he hold the line of the Monoc- 
| | racy, or to follow him into Pennsylvania 
if necessary.” 
While General McClellan was direct- 
ing these operations. General Lee, at his 
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| headquarters at Frederick, was expedit- 


ing an important movement for the cap- 
ture of the Union forces at Harper’s 
Ferry, which he had cut off from. relief 
by the interposition of his army, on the 
line of the Potomac, between that post 
and Washington. On the first intima- 
tion of danger in that part of the valley, 
the garrison at Winchester, under com- 
mand of General Julius White, an Ili- 
nois volunteer officer, who for his gal- 
lantry at Pea Ridge had been rewarded 
with a brigadier-generalship, was, on the 
3d of September, withdrawn by him to 
Harper’s Ferry, then held by Colonel 
Dixon H. Miles, of the regular army, 
who will be remembered as the com- 
mander of the reserve division at the first 
battle of Bull Run. General White was 
now sent to take command of the garri- 
son at Martinsburg, and Colonel Miles 
ineffectively turned his attention to the 
excellent defensive position of Maryland 
Heights which he had hitherto neglected, 
thongh he had been ordered by General 
Wool to fortify it a fortnight before. 
Colonel Thomas H. Ford, of the 32d 
Ohio regiment, was placed with a small 
force in command on the heights on the 
5th. He was fully supported by Colonel 
Miles, who exhibited a strange indiffer- 
ence to the value of the position in its 
relation to Harper’s Ferry. Colonel 
Ford called in vain for men, and was 
without even the means of adequate in- 
trenchment. Colonel Miles’ 
Harper’s Ferry, with the additions from 
Winchester and Martinsburg, numbered 
some 13,000, mostly composed of raw 
New York and Ohio troops, a liberal 
supply of artillery, and a body of about 
2,000 cavalry. To capture this force 
with their supplies was the object. of 
General Lee. For this purpose General 
“Stonewall” Jackson was, on the 9th, 
ordered with the advance of the army 
from Frederick by the Hagerstown road 
to Middleton, thence to Sharpsburg, or 
its vicinity, where he was to cross the 
Potomac at some convenient point, and, 


force at 
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taking possession of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, capture any Union troops 
he might find at Martinsburg, and inter- 
cept such as might attempt to escape 
from Harper’s Ferry. Simultaneously 
with this movement, General McLaws, 
with his own division and that of Gen- 
eral R. H. Anderson, was ordered to take 
the route from Middleton to Harper’s 
Ferry, possess himself of the Maryland 
Heights, and endeavor to capture the 
Union troops at Harper’s Ferry and in 
the vicinity. General Walker was to 
cross the Potomac below Harper’s Ferry, 
ascend its right bank to Lovettsville, take 
possession of Loudon Heights, and co- 
operate with Jacksonand McLaws, while 
all were to be assisted by a detachment 
of Stuart’s cavalry. The morning of 
Friday the 12th was fixed for the sepa- 
rate forces to reach their respective sta- 
tions in this triple’ investment of Har- 
_per’s Ferry. General Longstreet was at 
the same time ordered, with General 
Hill’s division as a rear guard, to move 
toward Hagerstown, where they were to 
be joined by the forces sent against Har- 
per’s Ferry after the latter had accom- 
plished the objects of their expedition. 
A copy of the order of General Lee 
setting forth these operations was found 
by General McClellan on his arrival at 
Frederick, and convinced him of the ul- 
terior design of the enemy “to go to 
Pennsylvania, or, at least, to remain in 
Maryland.” 

Lee’s Harper’s Ferry scheme appears 
to have been carried out to the letter. 
By the 12th, Jackson was across the Po- 
tomac; Martinsburg had been threat- 
ened, when General White withdrew the 
troops to Harper’s Ferry, and the enemy 
had commenced the attack upon Mary- 
land Heights. The outposts of the lat- 


ter, at Solomon’s Gap, were driven in on | 


the llth. The next day there was some 
skirmishing on the mountain. The 126th 
and 39th New York (Garibaldi Guards) 
regiments were sent over from Harper’s 


Ferry, and on the morning of the 13th 
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Colonel Ford was further reinforced by 
another New York regiment and a por- 
tion of a Maryland regiment, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Downey. Anxious to con- 
struct defences on the Heights, Colonel 
Ford had sent for axes and spades, but 
could obtain none. With ten axes, which 
were all that could be procured, a slight 
breastwork of trees was constructed near 
the summit, and the timber slashed for a 
short distance in front. At daybreak of 
the 13th the enemy came up to the at- 
tack. A correspondent of the Vew York 
Times thus describes the conflict which 
ensued : ‘ The line of battle was. formed 
about three hundred yards in front of the 
barricade, as follows: Companies K and 
B, lst Maryland home brigade, held the 
extreme right, the 126th New York next 
in order, 32d Ohio front.and centre, Ga- 
ribaldi. Guard extreme left. The rein- 
foreements were sent up late, eight com- 
panies of the 3d Maryland home brigade 
not reaching the field until eight o’clock, 
and the 111th New York not until near 
noon, too late to render any assistance 
to companies I and H of the Ist Mary- 
land cavalry. ‘ Russell’s Roughs’ ad- 
vanced on foot with revolver and car- 
bines in hand, in front of the line of bat- 
tle near to the clearing. . The enemy ap- 
pearing on the other side, they fell back. 
The rebels then, about seven o’clock, 
opened with musketry on the front and 
right, and made two partial charges, in 
which they were handsomely repulsed. 
Fighting became general along the whole 
line, continuing one hour. At the end 





of this time the rebels received reinforce- 


ments and advanced with terrific yells, 
at the same time beating the long roll. 
The 126th New York then became dis- 
organized, and the whole line fell back to 
‘the barricade, fighting as they receded. 
‘Having reached the barricade, a new 
‘stand was made, Colonel Sherrill, of the 
126th, gallantly dismounting from his 
horse, and with revolver in each hand, 
‘rallying his wavering troops. The balls 


“fell thick and fast around him, but he 
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never flinched, calling upon his boys to 
stay by him, until he was shot in the 
mouth by a musket-ball, and borne to 
the rear. Two thirds of the regiment 
rallied and fought well during the rest of 
the engagement. We maintained our po- 
sition for several hours, company K, of 
the Ist Maryland home brigade, with its 
handful of men, preventing a flank move- 
ment on the right. But the enemy turn- 
ing our left flank, we were obliged to fall 
back again for some distance. The 8th 
company of the Maryland home brigade 
then coming to the support, we advanced, 
redccupying the lookout. Again, how- 
ever, the enemy succeeded in flanking us 
on the left, and we were obliged to fall 
back, first to the guns and afterwards 
down the mountain. Our large guns on 
the Heights commenced shelling the 
woods in their rear at ten o’clock, and 
kept it up until half-past three o’clock 
Pp. M. (one hour and twenty minutes 
after the order to spike them had been 
given). They were then dismounted, 
spiked, and otherwise rendered ineffec- 
tive. Too much praise cannot be award- 
ed to Captain McGrath, when command- 
ing the guns, for the skillful manner in 
which he manned them. <A detachment 
of Fremont’s, more familiarly known as 
‘jackass’ guns, were taken to the Heights 
during the day, and rendered valuable 
assistance. They were manned by com- 
pany I, 12th regiment New York State 
militia. Colonel Ford, though seriously 
indisposed, left his couch repeatedly to 
go upon the field. Captain Russell, of 
the Maryland home brigade, who ex- 
charged the pastorate of the Presbyte- 
rian church at Williamsport for his cap- 
taincy, displayed much fearlessness and 
courage, at one time mounting the breast- 
works in full view of the rebels,. who 
were close upon it.” The guns were 
spiked and the Heights abandoned by 
Colonel Ford in accordance with discre- 
tionary authority given him on the field 
by Colonel Miles. After his return to 
Harper’s Ferry, Colonel Miles is said to 





have sent a dispatch to Colonel Ford 
stating that an observation of the range 
of the cannon at Camp Hill, had shown 


‘him that the position on the Heights was 


more defensible than it had appeared 
from his station, and ending: ‘* You will 
hold on and can hold on until the cows’ 
tails drop off.” 

We turn now to the events of the fol- 
lowing day, Sunday, the 14th, at Har- 
per’s Ferry. 
correspondent just cited, ‘‘came, but 
with it no signs of the enemy, (except in 
front.) Our guns and camps on the 
mountains remained just as we had left 
them, and yet the silence was ominous 
of no good. One rifled 6-pounder and 
one 12-pounder Napoleon remained post- 
ed at the bridge to guard it and prevent 
an approach from Sandy Hook below. 
The Ist Maryland home brigade took 
position near the pontoon-bridge, to des- 
troy it should the enemy attempt to 
make a crossing, while a portion of the 
87th Ohio were so posted as to guard 
the approach from Winchester. Four 


20-pound Parrotts, three 24-pound how- 


itzers, and several 12 and 6-pounders 
were planted in the graveyard, half-way 
up the hill, and behind the first line of 
intrenchments, to open on Loudon and 
Maryland Heights. They continued 
shelling them for several hours. The 
line of battle was formed on the breast- 
works behind the Bolivar Heights, near- 
ly as it had been the day before, namely, 
Colonel D’Utassy occupied the extreme 
right with his brigade, consisting of the 
65th Illinois, 111th, 115th, and 39th 
New York, Garibaldi Guard, Captain 
Phelps’s New York and 15th Indiana 
batteries, and two sections of the dth 
New York artillery. Colonel Trimble’s 
brigade, consisting of the 382d and 60th 
Ohio, 126th and 125th New York, de- 
tachments of the 3d Maryland home bri- 
gade, 9th Vermont (deployed as skir- 
mishers), and Rigby’s battery, occupied 
the extreme left. The 12th New York 
militia remained posted behind the first 


‘‘ Morning,” continues the — 
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intrenchments, and a portion of Captain 
Potts’s battery were moved up to the 
Bolivar Heights and planted near the 
Charlestown road. General White com- 
manded the heights, Major McIlvaine all 
the artillery, and General Miles held 
command over all the forces. Colonel 
Baring, acting brigadier-general, whose 
forces consisted of all the infantry and 
artillery (5th New York and Potts’s bat- 
tery) behind the first line of intrench- 
ments, continued to shell the neighbor- 
ing heights. About twelve o’clock, two 
companies of the Garibaldi Guard and 
two of the 65th Ohio bravely ascended 
the Maryland Heights, secured some of 
their camp equipage, and brought down 
four of the pieces of artillery, which had 
been left spiked. This was a daring 
deed. On the day before, a portion of 
the Garibaldians, who were doing picket- 
duty, barely escaped capture, no word 
having been sent them to retreat. Hour 
after hour passed by, and no signs of the 
enemy appearing on the heights, we were 
beginning to think that they were foiled 
in their plans, and that the only force we 
should have to contend with was that in 
front. 

“The hope, however, was dispelled 
when, at ten minutes to two o’clock, they 
opened a furious fire simultaneously from 
Maryland, Loudon Heights, and Sandy 
Hook, with howitzers. Our artillery 
replied with much spirit, Captains Mc- 
Elrath and Graham, of the oth artillery, 
silencing the Loudon batteries. Shot and 
shell flew in every direction, and the sol- 
diers and citizens were compelled to seek 
refuge behind rocks, in houses, and else- 
where. The enemy opened two more 
guns on the Shepherdstown and a full 
battery on the Charlestown roads. Heavy 
cannonading was thus brought to bear 
upon us from five different points. Yet 
we held our own manfully until it closed, 
toward sunset. About dusk, the enemy 
in front opened a musketry-fire on our 
left, which was replied to by the 32d 
Ohio, 9th Vermont, and Ist Maryland. 








It continued some time, when our forces 
were obliged to contract their lines, the 
rebels having turned our left flank. An 
attempt to storm Rigby’s battery, about 
eight o’clock, which did fearful execu- 
tion, signally failed. During the after- 
noon the 111th and 115th and 39th New 
York moved down the hill to the out- 
skirts of a piece of woods, where they 
took up position for the night. By some 
mistake the 111th fired into one another 
about nine o’clock, killing several. All 
became quiet, and the men slept on their 
arms. During the night the 125th New 
York fell back to a ravine running at 
right angles with our line of defence, and 
the 9th Vermont changed position, so 
as to support Rigby’s battery. Under 
cover of the night the enemy planted 
new batteries in every direction. 
‘‘Monday morning the rebels opened 
fire on Bolivar Heights at five o’clock, 
which was replied to until eight, when 
our ammunition gave out. The rebel 
batteries were so arranged as to enfi- 
lade us completely. To hold out longer 
seemed madness. <A few minutes after 
eight a council of war was held. The 
brave Colonel D’Utassy, for one, voted 
never to surrender, and requested that 


‘he might have the privilege of cutting 


his way out. White flags were run up 
in every direction, and a flag of truce 
was sent to inquire on what conditions a 
surrender would be accepted. General 
A. P. Hill sent back word that it must 
be unconditional. Further parleying re- 
sulted in our obtaining the following lib- 
eral conditions, which were accepted : 
The officers were to be allowed to go out 
with their side-arms and private effects ; 
the rank and file with everything save 
arms and equipments. As soon as the 
terms of surrender were completed, Gen- 
erals A. P. Hill and Jackson rode into 
town, accompanied by their staff, and 
followed by a troop of Loudon soldiers, 
who straightway commenced looking for 
‘those d Loudon guerrillas,’ refer- 
ring to Captain Means’s Union company, 
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who were fortunately not to be found. 
General Hill immediately took up his 
headquarters in the tavern-stand, next 
to Colonel. Miles’s. Old ‘ Stonewall,’ 
after riding down to the river, returned 
to Bolivar Heights, the observed of all 
observers. He was dressed in the coars- 
est kind of homespun, seedy and dirty 
at. that; wore an old hat which any 
Northern beggar would consider an in- 
sult to have offered him, and in his gen- 
eral appearance was in no respect to be 


‘distinguished from the mongrel, bare- 


footed crew who follow his fortunes. I 
had heard much of the decayed appear- 
ance of the rebel soldiers, but such a 
looking crowd! Ireland in her worst 
straits could present no parallel, and yet 
they glory in their shame. 

“As soon as Jackson returned from 
the village, our entire force was mustered 
on Bolivar preparatory to stacking arms 
and delivering over generally. They com- 
prised the following: 12th New York 
State Militia, from New York, 600 ; 39th 
New York, 530; 111th New York, raw 


troops, 1,000; 115th New York, raw 
troops, 1,000; 125th New York, raw 
troops, 976; 126th New York, raw 
troops, 1,000; 382d Ohio, 650; 60th 


Ohio, 800; 87th Ohio, three. months’. 
regiment, 850; 9th Vermont, 806 ; 65th 


Illinois, 840; 1st Maryland home bri- 
gade, 800; 3d Maryland home brigade, 
500; 5th New York artillery, 267 ; 
Graham’s battery, 110; 15th Indiana 
battery, 128; Phillips’s New York bat- 
tery, 120; Potts’s battery, 100 ; Rigby’s 
battery, 100; officers connected with 
headquarters and commissary depart- 
ment, 50; scattering cavalry, 50; sick 
and wounded in hospitals, 312: Total, 
11,583. All of the cavalry, numbering 
about two thousand, under command of 
Colonel Davis, cut their way out Sat- 
urday evening, going by the road to 
Sharpsburg, and capturing on its way, 
Longstreet’s train, and more than a hun- 
dred prisoners. They comprised the 
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Rhode Island and Maryland. They left 
at nine o’clock, crossing to Maryland on 
the pontoon-bridge. Rebel pickets fired 
on them as they passed by. The artil- 
lery taken comprised, twelve 3-inch rifled 
guns, six James's, six 24-pound howitz- 
ers, four 20-pound Parrott guns, six 12- 
pound guns, four 12-pound howitzers, 
two 10-inch Dahlgrens, one 50-pound 
Parrott, six 6-pound guns, and several 
pieces of ‘Fremont’s Guns,’ of but. lit- 
tle value. Seven of the whole number 
were thoroughly spiked. But few horses 
were taken, the cavalry having secured 
most of them. The commissary depart- 
ment. comprised six days’ rations for 
twelve thousand men. This embraces 
nearly all the government. property 
which was surrendered.” 

“Yesterday,” wrote the confederate 
general Jackson in a dispatch on the 
16th, ‘God crowned our arms with an- 
other brilliant success in the surrender 
at Harper’s Ferry of Brigadier-General 
White and 11,000 troops, an equal num- 
ber of small arms, 73 pieces of artillery 
and about 200 wagons. In addition to 
other stores, there is a large amount of 
camp and garrison equipage. Our loss 
was very small.” After the white flag 
was raised, and before it was perceived 
by the assailants, Colonel Miles was 
fatally wounded by the explosion of a 
shell of the enemy. He died in camp 
the next day. The Federal loss in killed 
and wounded was about 200. 

This success, as we shall see, was 
on many accounts a subject of great fe- 
licitation to the confederates. The sur- 
render at Harper’s Ferry was made by 
the government the subject of a military 
investigation. A commission, presided 
over by Major-General Hunter, assisted 
by Major-General Cadwalder, Brigadier- 
General Augur, Major Donn Piatt, Cap- 
tain F. Ball, with Colonel Holt, judge- 
advocate-general, after fully reviewing 
the circumstances, decided that the de- 
fence of Maryland Heights was conduct- 
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that he ‘ abandoned his position without 
sufficient cause,” and exhibited ‘‘ through- 
out such a lack of military capacity as to 
disqualify him for a command in the ser- 
vice.” A still heavier censure fell upon 
Colonel Miles. It was not forgotten, in 
his case, that ‘‘an officer who cannot ap- 
pear before any earthly tribunal to an- 
swer or explain charges gravely affecting 
his character, who has met his death at 
the hands of the enemy, even upon the 
spot he disgracefully surrenders, is en- 
titled to the tenderest care and most 
careful investigation.” But the commis- 
sion, according all this, after patiently 
hearing the amplest testimony, running 
through a record of nine hundred pages, 
found it ‘‘ strangely unanimous upon the 
fact, that Colonel Miles’s incapacity, 
amounting to almost imbecility, led to 
the shameful surrender of this important 
post.” In accordance with this verdict, 
by direction of the President of the 
United States, Colonel Ford, of the 
Ohio volunteers, and Major Baird, of 
the 126th New York, were dismissed 
from the service. Brigadier - General 
White, whose conduct was included in 
the investigation, was found to have 
‘acted with decided capability and 
courage,” meriting the approbation of 
the commission. 

Why, it was asked, was not Harper’s 
Ferry relieved by General McClellan ? 
The answer to this question is either 
that the Army of the Potomac arrived 
in the neighborhood too late or that the 
garrison surrendered too soon. As the 
latter had ample means of resistance, if 
they had been properly used, it is alto- 
gether gratuitous to shelter the incapac- 
ity of the officers in command by censur- 
ing General McClellan, who, in the move- 
ment of his army must needs look to the 
protection of Washington and Baltimore, 
and who, indeed, was close at hand when 
the garrison prematurely surrendered. 
The narrative of General McClellan in 
his report sets this matter in the clearest 
light. On the afternoon of the 12th the 
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INVESTIGATION. 
advance of the right wing of his army, a 
portion of General Pleasanton’s cavalry, 
entered Frederick on the heels of Lee’s 
army, which, in pursuance of his plans, 
had taken the route to Hagerstown. 
There was a sharp skirmish on the out- 
skirts and the streets, with Stuart’s cav- 
alry, which ended with the full retreat 
of the enemy, with the exception of sev- 
eral hundred of their sick whom they 
left in the city. The reception of the 
Union troops by the people from whom 
so much had been expected by the con- 
federates, is described as of the most en- 
thusiastic character. The townspeople, 
including ladies, thronged the streets 
through which the troops passed, the old 
flag, brought out from its hiding places, 
was waved from windows and housetops, 
and everything gave token of the delight 
of the inhabitants. The main bodies of 
the right wing and centre, cheered by 
this hearty reception, passed through the 
city on the 13th, and on the same day 
‘the advance, consisting of Pleasanton’s 
cavalry and horse artillery, after some 
skirmishing, cleared the main passage 
over the Catoctin Hills, leaving no seri- 
ous obstruction to the movement of the 
main body until the base of the South 
Mountain was reached.” 

It was on his arrival at Frederick that 
General McClellan found the original 
order issued by General Lee to General 
Hill, already cited, fully acquainting him 
with the plans of the confederate com- 
mander, and that he was specially in- 
formed of the condition of affairs at 
Harper’s Ferry. ‘‘ While at Frederick, 
on the 13th,” says he, ‘I obtained re- 
liable information of the movements and 
intentions of the enemy, which made it 
clear that it was necessary to force the 
passage of the South Mountain range 


‘and gain possession of Boonsboro’ and 


Rohrersville before any relief could be 
afforded to Harper’s Ferry. On the 
morning of the 13th I received a verbal 
message from Colonel Miles, command- 
ing at Harper’s Ferry, informing me that 
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on the preceding afternoon the Maryland 
Heights had been abandoned, after re- 
pelling an attack by the rebels, and that 
the whole force was concentrated at Har- 
per’s Ferry, the Maryland, Loudon and 
Bolivar Heights being all in possession of 
the enemy. The messenger stated that 
there was no apparent reason for the 
abandonment of the Maryland Heights, 
and that, though Colonel Miles asked for 
assistance, he said he could hold out cer- 
tainly two days. I directed him to make 
his way back, if possible, with the infor- 
mation that I was rapidly approaching, 
and would undoubtedly relieve the place. 
By three other couriers I sent the same 
message, with the order to hold out to 
the last. I do not learn that any of 
these messengers succeeded in reaching 
Harper’s Ferry. I should here. state 
that on the 12th I was directed to as- 
sume command of the garrison at Har- 
per’s Ferry, but this order reached me 
after all communication with the garri- 
son was cut of. Before I left Washing- 
ton, and while it was yet time, I recom- 
mended to the proper authorities that 
the garrison of Harper’s Ferry should 
be withdrawn, vz@ Hagerstown, to aid in 
covering the Cumberland Valley, or that, 
taking up the pontoon bridge and ob- 
structing the railroad bridge, it should 


~ fall back to the Maryland Heights, and 


there hold its own to the last. In this 
position it could have maintained itself 
for weeks. It was not deemed proper to 
adopt either of these suggestions, and 
when the subject was left to my discre- 
tion it was too late to do anything except 
to try to relieve the garrison. I directed 
artillery to be frequently fired by our 
advanced guards as a signal to the garri- 


son that relief was at hand. This was | 


done, and I learn that our firing was dis- 
tinctly heard at Harper’s Ferry, and 
that they were thus made aware that we 
were approaching rapidly. It was. con- 


fidently expected that this place could | 
hold out until we had earried the moun-— 


tains, and were in a position to make a 





detachment for its relief. The left, there- 
fore, was ordered to move through Jef- 
ferson to the South Mountains, at Cramp- 
ton’s Pass, in front of Burkettsville, while 
the centre and right moved upon the 
main or Turner’s Pass, in front of Mid- 
dletown. During these movements I had 
not imposed long marches on the columns. 
The absolute necessity of refitting and - 
giving some little rest to troops worn 
down by previous long-continued march- 
ing and severe fighting, together with 
the uncertainty as to the actual position, 
strength and intentions of the enemy, 
rendered it incumbent upon me to move 
slowly and cautiously until the head- 
quarters reached Urbana, where I first 
obtained reliable information that the 
enemy’s object was to move upon Har- 
per’s Ferry and the Cumberland valley, 
and not upon Baltimore, Washington or 
Gettysburg.” 

“The brilliant operations which re- 
sulted in the carrying of the two passes 
through the South Mountains,” are thus 
lucidly narrated by General McClellan : 
‘The South Mountain range, near Tur- 
ner’s Pass, averages perhaps a thousand 
feet in height, and forms a strong natural 
military barrier. The practicable passes 
are not numerous, and are readily de- — 
fensible, the gaps abounding in fine posi- 
tions. Turner’s Pass is the more promi- 
nent, being that by which the national 
road crosses the mountains. It was ne- 
cessarily indicated as the route of ad- 
vance of our main army. The carrying 
of Crampton’s Pass, some five or six 
miles below, was also important to furn- 
ish the means of reaching the flank of 
the enemy, and having as a lateral move- 
ment, direct relations to the attack on 
the principal pass, while it at the same 
time presented the most direct practical 
route for the relief of Harper’s Ferry. 
Karly in the morning of the 14th inst., 
General Pleasanton, with a cavalry force, 
reconnoitered the position of the enemy, 
whom he discovered to occupy. the crest 
of commanding hills in the gap on either 
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side of the national road, and upon ad- 
vantageous ground in the centre upon 
and near the road, with artillery bearing 
upon all the approaches to their position, 
whether that by the main road or those 
by the country roads which led around 
up to the crest upon the right and left. 
At about eight o’clock a. m., Cox’s divis- 
ion of Reno’s corps, a portion of Burn- 
side’s column, in codperation with the 
reconnoissance, which by this time had 
become an attack, moved up the moun- 
tain by the old Sharpsburg road to the 
left of the main road, dividing as they 
advanced into two columns. ‘These col- 
umns (Scammon’s and Cook’s brigades) 
handsomely carried the enemy’s position 
on the crest in their front, which gave us 
possession of an important point for fur- 
ther operations. Fresh bodies of the 
enemy now appearing, Cox’s position, 
though held stubbornly, became critical, 
and between twelve and one o’clock P. M. 
Wilcox’s division of Reno’s corps was 
sent forward by General Burnside to 
support Cox, and between two and three 
p.m. Sturgis’ division was sent up. The 
contest was maintained with persever- 
ance until dark, the enemy having the 
advantage as to position, and fighting 
with obstinacy ; but the ground won was 
fully maintained. The loss in killed and 
- wounded here was considerable on both 
sides ; and it was here that Major-Gen- 
eral Reno, who had gone forward to ob- 
serve the operations of his corps, and to 
give such directions as were necessary, 
fell pierced with a musket ball. The 
loss of this brave'and distinguished offi- 
cer tempered with sadness the exulta- 
tions of triumph. A gallant soldier, an 
able general, endeared to his troops and 
associates, his death is felt as an irrepar- 
able misfortune. 

‘About three o’clock p. m., Hooker’s 
corps, of Burnside’s column, moved up 
to the right of the main road by a coun- 
try road, which, bending to the right, 
then turning up to the left, circuitously 
wound its way beyond the crest of the 








pass to the Mountain House, on the main 
road. General Hooker sent Meade, with 
the division of Pennsylvania Reserves, 
to attack the eminence to the right of 
this entrance to the gap, which was done 
most handsomely and successfully. Pat- 
rick’s brigade of Hatch’s division, was 
sent—one portion up around the road, 
to turn the hill on the left; while the re- 
mainder advanced as skirmishers—up 
the hill, and occupied the crest, support- 
ed by Doubleday’s and Phelps’s bri- 
gades. The movement, after a sharp 
contest on the crest and in the fields in 
the depression between the crest and 
and the adjoining hill, was fully success- 
ful. Rickett’s division pressed up- the 
mountain about five P. M., arriving at 
the crest with the left of his command 
in time to participate in the closing 
scene of the engagement. Relieving 
Hatch’s division, Rickett’s remained on 
the ground, holding the battlefield dur- 
ing the night. The mountain sides thus 
gallantly passed over by Hooker on the 
right of the gap and Reno on the left, 
were steep and difficult in the extreme. 
We could make but little use of our ar- 
tillery, while our troops were subject to 
a warm artillery fire, as well as to that 
of infantry in the woods and under cov- 
er. By order of General Burnside, Gib- 
bon’s brigade, of Hatch’s division, late 
in the afternoon advanced upon the cen- 
tre of the enemy’s position on the main 
road. Deploying his brigade, Gibbon 
actively engaged a superior force of the 
enemy, which, though stubbornly resist- 
ing, was steadily pressed back until some 
hours after dark, when Gibbon remained 
in undisturbed possession of the field. 
He was then relieved by a brigade of 
Sedgwick’s division. Finding themselves 
outflanked, both on the right and left, the 
enemy abandoned their position during 
the night, leaving their dead and wound- 
ed on the field, and hastily retreated 
down the mountain. In the engagement 
at Turner’s Pass our loss was 328 killed, 
and 1,463 wounded and missing; that 
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of the enemy is estimated to be, in all, 
about 3,000. Among our wounded, I 
regret to say, were Brigadier-General 
J. P. Hatch and other valuable officers. 

‘The carrying of Crampton’s Pass by 
Franklin was executed rapidly and de- 
cisively. Slocum’s division was formed 
upon the right of the road leading through 
the gap, Smith’s upon the left. A line, 
formed of Bartlett’s and Torbitt’s bri- 
gades, supported by Newton, whose ac- 
tivity was conspicuous (all of Slocum’s 
division), advanced steadily upon the 
enemy at a charge on the right. The 
enemy were driven from their position 
at the base of the mountain, where they 
were protected by a stone wall, and 
steadily forced back up the mountain 


until they reached the position of their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
battery near the road, well up the moun- 
tain. Here they made a stand. They 
| were, however, driven back, retiring 
their artillery:in echelon until, after an 
action of three hours, the crest was 
gained, and the enemy fled hastily down 
| the mountains on the other side. On 
the left of the road Brooks’ and Irwin’s 
brigades, of Smith’s division, formed for 
the protection of Slocum’s flank, charged 
up the mountain in the same steady man- 
ner, driving the enemy before them un- 
til the crest was carried. The loss’ in 
| Franklin’s corps was one-hundred and 
| | fifteen killed, four hundred and sixteen 
|| wounded, and two missing. The ene- 
_| my’s loss was about the same. One 
| | piece of artillery and four colors were 
| captured, and knapsacks, and even hav- 
| ersacks, were abandoned as the enemy 
| | were driven up the hill.” 
| | ‘On the morning of the 15th,” con- 
tinues General McClellan, ‘‘I was in- 
| formed by Union civilians living on the 
side of the mountains that the enemy 
|| were retreating in the greatest haste 
| | and in disordered masses *to the river. 
| There was such a concurrence of testi- 
| mony on this point that there seemed no 
doubt as to the fact. The hasty retreat 
of the enemy’s forces from the mountain, 





-and the withdrawal of the remaining 
troops from between Boonsboro’ and 
Hagerstown to a position where they 
could resist attack and cover the Shep- 
hardstown Ford, and receive the rein- 
forcements expected from Harper’s Fer- 
ry, were for a time interpreted as evi- 
dences of the enemy’s disorganization 
and demoralization. As soon as it was 
definitely known that the enemy had 
abandoned the mountains, the cavalry, 
and the corps of Sumner, Hooker and 
Mansfield were ordered to pursue them 
via the turnpike and Boonsboro’, as 
promptly as possible. The corps of 
Burnside and Porter (the latter having 
but one weak division present) were 
ordered to move by the old Sharpsburg 
road, and Franklin to advance into 
Pleasant Valley, occupy Rohrersville, 





and to endeavor to relieve Harper’s 
Ferry. Burnside and Porter, upon 
reaching the road from Boonsboro’ to 
Rohrersville, were to reinforce Frank- 
lin or move on Sharpsburg, according to 
circumstances. Franklin moved toward 
Brownsville, and found there a force 
largely superior in numbers to his own, 
drawn up in a strong position to receive 
him. Here the total cessation of firing 
in the direction of Harper’s Ferry indi- 
cated but too clearly the shameful and 
premature surrender of that post. The 
cavalry advance overtook a body of the 
enemy’s cavalry at Boonsboro’, which it 
dispersed after a brief skirmish, killing 
and wounding many, taking some two 
hundred and fifty prisoners and two 
guns. Richardson’s division, of Sum- 
ner’s corps, passing Boonsboro’ to Ke- 
dysville, found, a few miles beyond the 
town, the enemy’s forces, displayed in 
line of battle, strong, both in respect to 
numbers and position, and awaiting at- 
tack. Upon receiving reports of the 
disposition of the enemy, I directed all 
the corps, except that of Franklin, upon 
Sharpsburg, leaving Franklin to observe 
and check the enemy in his front, and 
avail himself of any chance that might 
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offer. I had hoped to come up with the 
enemy, during the 15th, in sufficient 
force to beat them again, and drive 
them into the river. My instructions 
were, that if the enemy were not on the 
march, they were to be at once attack- 
ed; if they were found in force and po- 
sition, the corps were to be placed in 
position for attack, but no attack was to 


_ be made until I reached the front. On 


arriving at the front, in the afternoon, I 
found but two divisions, Richardson’s 
and Sykes’, in position; the rest were 
halted in the road, the head of the col- 
umn some distance in rear of Richard- 
son. After a rapid examination .of the 
position, I found that it was too late to 
attack that day, and at once directed 
locations to be selected for our batteries 
of position, and indicated the bivouacs 
for the different corps, massing them 
near and on both sides of the Sharps- 
burg Pike. The corps were not all in 
their places until the next morning, some 
time after sunrise. 

“On the 16th, the enemy had slightly 
changed their line, and were posted upon 
the heights in the rear of the Antietam 
ereek, their left: and centre being upon 
and in front of the road from Sharps- 
burg to Hagerstown, and protected by 
woods and irregularities of the ground. 
Their extreme left rested upon a wooded 
eminence near the cross-roads to the 
north of J. Miller’s farm, the distance at 
this point between the road and the Po- 
tomac, which makes here a great bend to 
the east, being about three-fourths of a 
Their right rested on the hills, to 
the right of Sharpsburg, near Snavely’s 
farm, covering the crossing of the An- 
tietam, and the approaches to the town 
from the southeast. The ground from 
their immediate front and the Antietam 
is undulating. Hills intervene whose 
erests in general are commanded by the 
crests of others in their rear. On all 
favorable points, their artillery was post- 
ed. It became evident from the force 
of the enemy and the strength of their 








position, that desperate fighting alone 
could drive them from the field, and all 
felt that a great and terrible battle was 
at hand. In proceeding to the narrative 
of the events of this and the succeeding 
day, I must here repeat what [have ob- 
served in reporting upon the other, sub- 
jects of this communication, that I at- 
tempt in this preliminary report nothing 
more than a sketch of the main features 
of this great engagement, reserving for 
my official report, based upon the re- 
ports of the corps commanders, that full 
description of details which shall place 
upon record the achievements of indi- 
viduals and of particular bodies of 
troops. The design was to make the 
main attack upon the enemy’s left—at 
least to create a diversion in favor of the 
main attack, with the hope of something 
more—by assailing the enemy’s right, 
and as.soon as one or both of the flank 
movements were fully successful, to at- 
tack their centre with any reserve I 
might then have on hand. The morning 
of the 16th (during which there was con- 
siderable artillery firing) was spent in 
obtaining information as to the ground, 
rectifying the position of the troops, and 
perfecting the arrangements for the at- 
tack. ; 

‘On the afternoon of the 16th, Hook- 


er’s corps, consisting of Rickett’s and _ 


Doubleday’s divisions, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves, under Meade, was sent 
across Antietam creek, by a ford and 
bridge to the right of Kedysville, with 
orders to attack, and, if possible, turn the 
enemy’s left. 
was sent in the evening to support Hook- 
er. Arrived in position, Meade’s divis- 
ion of the Pennsylvania Reserves, which 
was at the head of Hooker’s corps, be- 
came engaged ina sharp contest with the 
enemy, which lasted until after dark, 
when it had succeeded in driving ina 


portion of the opposing line, and held . 


the ground. At daylight the contest 
was renewed between Hooker and the 
enemy in his front. Hooker’s attack 





Mansfield, with his corps, - 
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was successful for a time, but masses of 
the enemy, thrown upon his corps, 
checked it. Mansfield brought up his 
corps to Hooker’s support, when the two 
corps drove the enemy back, the gallant 
and distinguished veteran Mansfield los- 
ing his life in the effort. General Hook- 
er was, unhappily, about this time wound- 
ed, and compelled to leave the field, 
where his services had been conspicuous 
and important. About an hour after 
this time, Sumner’s corps, consisting of 
Sedewick’s, Richardson’s and French's 
divisions, arrived on the field—Rich- 
ardson some time after the other two, 
as he was unable to start as soon as 
they. Sedgwick, on the right, penetrat- 
ed the woods in front of Hooker’s and 
Mansfield’s troops. French and Rich- 
ardson were placed to the left of Sedg- 
wich, thus attacking the enemy toward 
their left centre. Crawford’s and Sedg- 
wick’s lines, however, yielded to a des- 
tructive fire of masses of the enemy in 
the woods, and, suffering greatly (Gen- 
erals Sedgwick and Crawford being among 


the wounded), their troops fell back in 


disorder ; they, nevertheless, rallied in 
the woods. The enemy’s advance was, 
however, entirely checked by the des- 
tructive fire of our artillery. Franklin, 
who had been directed the day before to 
join the main army with two divisions, 
arrived on the field from Brownsville 
about an hour after, and Smith’s division 
replaced Crawford’s and Sedgwick’s lines. 
Advancing steadily, it swept over the 
ground just lost, but now permanently 
The divisions of French and 
Richardson maintained with consider- 
able loss the exposed positions which 
they had so gallantly gained, among the 
wounded being General Richardson. 
‘The condition of things on the right 
toward the middle of the afternoon, not- 
withstanding the success wrested from 
the enemy by the stubborn bravery of 
the troops, was at this time unpromising. 
Sumner’s, Hooker’s and Mansfield’s corps 
had lost heavily, several general officers 








having been carried from the field. I 
was at one time compelled to draw two 
brigades from Porter’s corps (the reserve) 
to strengthen the right. This left for the 
reserve the small division of regulars 
who had been engaged in supporting 
during the day the batteries in the cen- 
tre, and a single brigade of Morell’s di- 


vision. Before I left the right to return . 
_to the centre, I became satisfied that the - 
‘line would be held without these two 


brigades, and countermanded the order 
which was in course of execution. The 
effect of Burnside’s movement on the 
enemy’s right was to prevent the further 
massing of their troops on their left, and 
we held what we had gained. Burn- 
side’s corps, consisting of Wilcox’s, Stur- 
gis’ and Rodman’s division, and Cox’s Ka- 
nawah division, was intrusted with the 
difficult task of carrying the bridge across 
the Antietam, near Rohrback’s farm, and 
assaulting the enemy’s right, the order 
having been communicated to him at ten 
o’clock a.m. The valley of the Antie- 
tam, at and near the bridge, is narrow, 
with high banks. On the right ‘of the 
stream the bank is wooded, and com- 
mands the approaches both to the bridge 
and the ford. The steep slopes of the 
bank were lined with rifle-pits and 
breastworks of rails and stones. These, 
together with the woods, were filled 
with the enemy’s infantry, while their 
batteries completely commanded and en- 
filaded the bridge and ford and their ap- 
proaches. The advance of the troops 
brought on an obstinate and sanguinary 
contest, and from the great natural ad- 
vantages of the position, it was nearly 
one o’clock before the heights on the 
right bank were carried. At about 
three o’clock p. mM. the corps again ad- 
vanced, and with success, driving the 
enemy before it, and pushing on nearly 
to Sharpsburg, while the left, after a 
hard encounter, also compelled the ene- 
my to retire before it. The enemy here, 
however, were speedily reinforced, and 
with overwhelming masses. New bat- 
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teries of their artillery, also, were 
brought up and opened. 


and the order was given to retire to the 
cover of the hill, which was taken from 


_the enemy earlier in the afternoon. This 


movement was effected without confusion, 
and the position maintained until the ene- 
my retreated. General Burnside had 
sent to me for reinforcements late in the 
afternoon, but the condition of things on 
the right was not such as to enable me to 
afford them. During the whole day our 
artillery was everywhere bravely and 
ably handled.” Indeed, I cannot speak 
too highly of the efficiency of our bat- 
teries, and of the great service they ren- 
dered. On more than one occasion, when 
our infantry was broken, they covered 
its reformation, and drove back the ene- 
my. The cavalry had little field for 
operations during the engagement, but 
was employed in supporting the horse 
artillery batteries in the centre, and in 
driving up stragglers, while awaiting op- 
portunity for other service. The signal 
corps, under Major Myers, rendered dur- 
ing the operations at Antietam, asat South 
Mountain, and during the whole move- 
ments of the army, efficient and valuable 
service. Indeed, by its services here, 
as on other fields elsewhere, this corps 
has gallantly earned its title to an inde- 
pendent and permanent organization. 
The duties devolving upon my staff 
during the action were most important, 
and the performances of them able and 
untiring. 

‘“ With the day closed this memorable 
battle, in which, perhaps, nearly 200,000 
men were for fourteen hours engaged in 
combat. We had attacked the enemy in 
position, driven them from their line on 
one flank, and secured a footing within 
it on the other. Under the depression 
of previous reverses, we had achieved a 


victory over an adversary invested with | 


the prestige of former successes and in- 
flated with a recent triumph. Our forces 


It became | 
evident that our force was not sufficient. 
to enable the advance to reach the town, | 


slept that night conquerors on a field won 
by their valor, and covered with the 
dead and wounded of the enemy. The 
night, however, presented serious ques- 
tions ; morning brought on grave respon- 
sibilities. To renew the attack again on 
the 18th, or to defer it, with the chance 
of the enemy’s retirement after a day of 
suspense, were the questions before me. 
A careful and anxious survey of the con- 
dition of my command, and my know- 
ledge of the enemy’s force and position, 
failed to impress_me with any reasonable 
certainty of success, if I renewed the at- 
tack without reinforcing columns. <A 
view of the shattered state of some of 
the corps sufficed to deter me from press- 
ing them into immediate action, and I 
felt that my duty to the army and the 
country forbade the risks involved in a 
hasty movement, which might result in 
the loss of what-had been gained the 
previous day. Impelled by this consid- 
eration, I awaited the arrival of my re- 
inforcements, taking advantage of the 
occasion to collect together the dispers- 
ed, give rest to the fatigued, and remove 
the wounded. Of the reinforcements, 
Couch’s division, although marching with 
commendable rapidity, was not in posi- 
tion until a late hour in the morning ; 
and Humphrey’s division of new troops, 
fatigued with forced marches, were ar- 


available until near its close. Large re- 
inforcements from Pennsylvania, which 
were expected during the day, did not 
arrive at all. During the 18th, orders 
were given for a renewal of the attack 
at daylight on the 19th. On the night 
of the 18th, the enemy, after having 
been passing troops in the latter part of 
the day from the Virginia shore to their 
position behind Sharpsburg, as seen by 
our officers, suddenly formed the design 
of abandoning their line. This move- 
ment they executed before daylight. Be- 
ing but a short distance from the river, 
the evacuation presented but little diffi- 
culty. It was, however, rapidly followed 





riving throughout the day, but were not 
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up. A reconnoissance was made across 
the river on the evening of the 19th, 
which resulted in ascertaining the near 
presence of the enemy in some force, 
and in our capturing six guns. <A sec- 
ond reconnoissance, the next morning, 
which, with the first, was made by a 
small detachment from Porter's corps, 
resulted in observing a heavy force of 
- the enemy there. The detachment with- 
drew with slight loss. The enemy’s loss 
is believed, from the best sources of in- 
formation, to be nearly 30,000. ‘Their 
dead were mostly left on the field, and a 
large number of wounded were left be- 
hind. 

‘‘ While it gives me pleasure to speak 
of the gallantry and devotion of officers 
and men, generally displayed through 
this conflict, I feel it necessary to men- 
tion that some officers and men skulked 
from their places in the ranks until the 
battle was over. Death on the spot 
must hereafter be the fate of all such 
cowards, and the hands of the military 
commanders must be strengthened with 
all the power of the government to in- 
flict it summarily. The early and dis- 
graceful surrender of Harper’s Ferry 
deprived my operations of results which 
would have formed a brilliant sequence 
to the substantial and gratifying success 
already related. Had the garrison held 
out twenty-four hours longer, I should, 
in all probability, have captured that 
part of the enemy’s force engaged in the 
attack on the Maryland Heights, while 
the whole garrison, some 12,000 strong, 
could have been drawn to reinforce me 
on the day of the decisive battle—cer- 
tainly on the morning of the 18th. I 
would thus have been in position to have 
destroyed the rebel army. Under ‘the 
same circumstances, had the besieging 
force on the Virginia side at Harper’s 
Ferry not been withdrawn, I would have 
had 35,000 or 40,000 less men to en- 
counter at Antietam, and must have 

captured or destroyed all opposed to 
me. As it was, I had to engage an 
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army fresh from a recent, and to them 
a great victory, and to reap the disad- 
vantages of their being freshly and 
plentifully supplied with ammunition 
and supplies. The object and results 
of this brief campaign may be summed 
up as follows: In the beginning of the 
month of September, the safety of the” 
National Capital was seriously endan- 
gered by the presence of a victorious 
enemy, who soon after crossed into 
Maryland, and then directly threatened 
Washington and Baltimore, while they 
occupied the soil of a loyal state, and 
threatened an invasion of Pennsylvania. 
The army of the Union, inferior in num- 
bers, wearied by long marches, deficient 
in various supplies, worn out by num- 
erous battles, the last of whick had 
not been successful, first covered, by 
its movements, the important cities of 
Washington and Baltimore ; then boldly 
attacked the victorious enemy in their 
chosen strong position, and drove them 
back, with all their superiority of num- 
bers, into the State of Virginia; thus 
saving the loyal states from invasion, 
and rudely dispelling the rebel dreams 
of carrying the war into our country and 
subsisting upon our resources. ‘Thirteen 
guns and thirty-nine colors, more than 
fifteen thousand stand of small arms, and 
more than six thousand prisoners, were 
the trophies which attest the success of 
our arms. Rendering thanks to Divine 
Providence for its blessing upon our ex- 
ertions, I close this brief report. I beg 
only to add the hope that the army’s 
efforts for the cause in which we are en- 
gaged will be deemed worthy to receive: 
the commendation of the government 
and the country.’”* 

The Union loss in the several battles 
on South Mountain and at Antietam, ac- 
cording to the report of General Hal- 
leck, was 1,742 killed, 8,066 wounded, 


* Preliminary Report of military operations since the 
evacuation of Harrison’s Landing. Major-General Mc- 
Clellan to Brigadier-General Thomas, Adjutant-General 
United States Army. Headquarters Army of the Poto- 
mac, October 15, 1862. 
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and 913 missing, making a total of 10,- 
721.* General McClellan’s dispatch, 
dated near Sharpsburg, September 29th, 
made the return “at South Mountain, 443 
dead, 1,806 wounded, and 76 missing ; 
at Antietam, 2,010 killed, 9,416 wound- 
ed, and 1,043 missing—a total loss in 


the two battles of 14,794. The loss of | 


the rebels in the two battles, as near as 
ean be ascertained from the number of 
their dead found upon the field, and from 
other data,” says the same authority, “ will 
not fall short of the following estimate : 
Major Davis, assistant inspector-general, 
who superintends the burial of the dead, 
reports about 3,000 rebels buried upon 
the field of Antietam by our troops. 
Previous to this, however, the rebels had 
buried many of their own dead upon the 
distant portion of the battlefield, which 
they occupied after the battle—probably 
at least 500. ‘The loss of the rebels at 
South Mountain cannot be ascertained 
with accuracy, but as our troops con- 
tinually drove them from the commence- 
ment of the action, and as a much great- 
er number of their dead were seen on 
the field than of our own men, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that their loss 
was greater than ours. LHstimating their 
killed at 500, the total rebels killed in 
the two battles would be 4,000. Ac- 
cording to the ratio of our own killed 
and wounded, this would make their loss 
in wounded 18,742. As nearly as can 
be determined at this time, the number 
of prisoners taken by our troops in the 
two battles will, at the lowest estimate, 
amount to 5,000. The full returns will 
no doubt show a larger number. Of 
these about 1,200 are wounded. This 
gives a rebel loss in killed, wounded and 
prisoners of 25,542. It will be observed 
that this does not include their strag- 
glers, the number of whom is said by 
citizens here to be large. It may be 
safely concluded, therefore, that the re- 
bel army lost at least 30,000 of their 
best troops. From the time our troops 


* Report of General Halleck, December, 1862. 
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first encountered the enemy in Maryland 
until he was driven back into Virginia 
we captured thirteen guns, seven cais- 
sons, nine limbers, two field forges, two 
caisson bodies, thirty-nine colors and one 
singal flag. We have not lost a single 
gun ora color. On the battlefield of An- 
tietam 14,000 small arms were collected, 
besides the large number carried off by 
citizens and those distributed on the 
ground to recruits and other unarmed 
men arriving immediately after the bat- 
tle. At South Mountain no collection of 
small arms was made, but owing to the 
haste of the pursuit from that point, 400 
were taken on the opposite side of the 
Potomac.” 

A congratulatory order by General 
McClellan, on the 3d of.October, con- 
firms these statements of spoils taken 
from the enemy, and pays an honorable 
tribute to the corps commanders and the 
army. . ‘‘ The commanding-general ex- 
tends his congratulations to the army 
under his command for the victories 
achieved by their bravery at the passes 
of the South Mountain and upon the An- 
tietam creek. The brilliant conduct of 
Reno’s and Hooker’s corps under Burn- 
side, at Turner’s Gap, and of Franklin’s 
corps at-Crampton Pass, in which, in the 
face of an enemy strong in position and 
resisting with obstinacy, they carried the 
mountain, and prepared the way for the 
advance of the army, won for them the 
admiration of their brethren in arms. 
In the memorable battle of Antietam we 
defeated a numerous and powerful army 
of the enemy, in an action desperately 
fought, and remarkable for its duration, 
and for the destruction of life which at- 
tended it. The obstinate bravery of the 
troops of Hooker, Mansfield and-Sum- 
ner, the dashing gallantry of those of 
Franklin on the right, the steady valor 
of those of Burnside on the left, and the 
vigorous support of Porter and Pleas- 
anton, present a brilliant spectacle to 
our countrymen, which will swell their 
hearts with pride and exultation. Four- 
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teen guns, thirty-nine colors, 15,500 
stand of arms, and nearly 6,000 pris- 
oners, taken from the enemy, are evi- 
dence of the completeness of our tri- 
umph. A grateful country will thank 
the noble army for achievements which 
have rescued the loyal states of the Hast 
from the ravages of the invader and 
driven him from their borders. While 
rejoicing at the victories which, under 
God’s blessing, have crowned our exer- 
tions, let us cherish the memory of our 
brave comrades who have laid down 
their lives upon the battlefield, martyrs 
in their country’s cause. Their names 
will be enshrined in the hearts of the 
people.” 

Among the Confederate losses was 
Brigadier-General Lawrence O’Brien 
Branch, of North Carolina, who; it will 
be remembered, was in command of the 
Confederate forces at Newbern, on the 
capture of that place.* General Starke, 
of Mississippi, was also killed. Six 
brigadier-generals, Anderson and Ran- 
some, of North Carolina; Wright and 


Lawton, of Georgia ; Armistead, of Vir- |’ 


ginia; Ripley, of South Carolina, and 
other officers in proportion, were report 
ed wounded. ‘The Union success in the 
overthrow of the army of invasion, as we 
have seen, had its full price. The num- 
ber of field and general officers in the 
terrible bill of mortality—whether ten 
or fifteen thousand—bears witness to the 
fearful nature of the conflict. Of the 
officers who fell, we have seen Generals 
Mansfield and Reno in active occupation 
since the beginning of the war. The for- 
mer, in his fifty-ninth year, was one of the 
veterans of the service. Born in New 
Haven, Conn., he had passed: through 
West Point with singular credit ; entered 
the Engineers ; served with distinction 
in the Mexican war, being severely 
wounded at Monterey, and_ brevetted 
Colonel for his gallantry at Buena Vista ; 
and at the breaking out of the rebellion 
was created Brigadier-General and 


* Ante, p. 320-321. 





placed in charge of the fortifications at 
Washington. He was in command at 
Hatteras shortly after its capture, took 
part in the occupation of Norfolk, and 
was Military Governor at Suffolk, Va. 


In the battle at Antietam he commanded 


the corps previously under General 
Banks. 

General Reno, who fell on the 14th, at 
the battle of South Mountain, had passed 
a life of steady usefulness. A native of 
Virginia, he had entered West Point 
from Pennsylvania ; graduated in 1846 ; 
was appointed Second Lieutenant of Ord- 
nance, and continued in the discharge of 
various duties of that service and the 
coast survey till the rebellion brought 
him into the field as Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers. His gallant services with 
General Burnside, at Roanoke, Newbern, 
and elsewhere, will be remembered by 
the reader. Summoned from North 
Carolina to the army of the Potomac, he 
had fought in the campaign with Pope, 
and was now called to meet death on the 
field in the moment of victory.. 

Brigadier-General Isaac Peace Rod- 
man, of Rhode Island, also a hero of Ro- 
anoke Island and Newbern, was another 
of the victims of Antietam. Educated 
to mercantile pursuits, as a woollen manu- 
facturer, he had entered the service as 
Captain of Colonel Slocum’s 2d Rhode 
Island regiment. After his gallant ser- 
vices in North Carolina which gained him 
his promotion, he had been compelled to 
return home by an attack of fever, re- 
joing General Burnside in Virginia to 


take part in the campaigns of Pope and 


McClellan. 
fortieth year. 
Major-General Israel B. Richardson, 
died of wounds received in the battle of 
Antietam, at Sharpsburg, on the following 
November. A native of Burlington, Vt., 
he graduated at West Point in 1841, 2d 
Lieutenant in the 3d Infantry. Eminently 
distinguished by his valor in the Mexican 
war, he was brevetted Captain for his 
gallantry at Contreras and Cherubusco, 


He had just completed his 








pec. Resigning his commission in 1856, 
he settled as a farmer in Michigan, to be 
recalled to arms by the rebellion, and re- 
join the service as Colonel of the 2d 
regiment of volunteers from his adopted 
State. He was in the first list.of Briga- 
dier appointments, dating from May, 
1861 ; will be remembered for the emi- 
nent part he bore in the battles of Bull 
Run, and for his services on the Penin- 
sula, at Fair Oaks, and the retreat to 
Harrison’s Landing, which gained him his 
Major-Generalship. When he met his 
death at Antietam, ‘“‘he was leading a 


regiment that had shown signs of waver- | 


ing, under a fierce artillery fire, when a 
shell, bursting, struck him in the left 
breast, and his Aid bore him from the 
field. ‘Tell General McClellan,’ said 
he, ‘that I have been doing a Colonel’s 
work all day, and am now too badly 
hurt to do a General’s.’’”* 

We might multiply this list with the 
names of Colonel Kingsbury, of Connec- 
ticut ; Crossdale, Childs and McNeill, of 
Pennsylvania ; Hinks, of Massachusetts ; 
Coleman, of Ohio; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dwight, of Boston ; Captain Manross, who 
left a professor’s chair of chemistry, at 
Amherst, for the field, and others, but 
must close the sad record with a brief 
obituary of an honored son of New Eng- 
land, from a friendly hand. ‘ Major 
William Dwight Sedgwick,” says an edi- 
torial of the New York Hvening Post, of 
October 11, ‘‘who has just died of the 
wounds he received at the bloody battle 
of Antietam, was a member of the well- 
known Massachusetts family of that name, 
eminent for its talent. On the mother’s 
side his intellectual inheritance was not 
less remarkable, belonging, if our recol- 
lection serves us rightly, to the stock of 
Jonathan Hdwards, the illustrious meta- 
physician. He was settled in St. Louis, 
a young lawyer of high promise and 


* Obituary, New York Times, November 6, 1862. 
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and Major for his services at Chapulte- 


noble character. On the breaking out 
of the war he forsook his profession, 
came to Berkshire in Massachusetts, his 
native place, joined. a regiment raised 
there, and gave his services and his life, 
if necessary, to the cause of his country. 
His life was required of him. Those 
who sorrow for his death have at least the 
mitigation of reflecting that he died in a 
great, just and holy cause. The sweet 
but somewhat fantastic lines of Collins 
have yet a profound truth in them, and 
haunt the mind like a strain of unearthly 
music : 
‘How sleep the brave who sink to rest 

By all their country’s wishes blest ! 

When Spring with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 


She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


“By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To deck the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
To dwell, a weeping hermit, there.” 

At the funeral of Major Sedgwick at 
the family home at Lenox, the Rev. Dr. 
Dewey, after paying his tribute to the 
worth of the deceased, improved the oc- 
casion to arouse in his hearers a sense 
of the iniquity of the treason which had 
brought them to the sad ceremonial. 
“Far from the battlefield,” 
‘from the confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood’—amidst the hills of New 
England, amidst the peaceful scenes of 
his nativity, these precious remains are 
now to be laid down to their last rest. 
Dwelling as I do amidst such peaceful 
scenes, in the quiet and security of our 
Northern homes, unvisited by the horrors 
of war, I have been saying, with myself, 
for months past, ‘It must strike deeper !— 
the discipline must strike deeper before it 
accomplishes the end ; before this nation 
understands what God is teaching it ; be- 
fore it awakes to its solemn trust of self- 
government ; before a due horror of trea- 
son is stamped upon the national heart.’ ” 


said he, . 
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CHAPTER .LXXA1IX, 


GENERAL McCLELLAN’S ADVANCE INTO VIRGINIA—REMOVAL FROM HIS COMMAND, 
NOVEMBER 7; 1862. _ 


Tue defeat of the enemy at the battle 
of Antietam, though not a decisive vic- 
tory in arresting the war, was a signifi- 
cant indication of the future fortunes of 
the struggle, and might well be received 


at the North with heartfelt congratula- 


tions, succeeding, as it did, to a series of 
disasters suffered by the Army of the 
Potomac. Much disappointment, how- 
ever, was expressed at the successful re- 
treat across the Potomac of the baffled 
host, which, inferior in numbers and 
equipment and with the discouragement 
of their heavy losses, speedily—as the re- 
connoissances sent over the river learnt 
to their cost—took up a position in Vir- 
ginia, from which General McClellan 
thought it inexpedient for the time to 
make any attempt to dislodge them. 
The battle of Antietam was fought on 
the 17th of September. Ten days after, 
when the losses of the day had been as- 
certained and an estimate formed of the 
strength of the army, General McClellan 
pronounced it the best policy to retain 
his forces on the north bank of the river, 
render Harper’s Ferry secure and watch 
the movements of the enemy until the 
rise of the Potomac should render a 


new invasion of Maryland impractic-- 


able ; when, as it appeared advantage- 
ous, he might move on Winchester, or 
“devote a reasonable time to the organ- 
ization of the army and instruction of 
the new troops preparatory to an ad- 
vance on whatever line may be deter- 
mined. In any event, I regard it as ab- 
solutely necessary to send new regiments 
at once to the old corps for purposes of 
instruction, and that the old regiments 
be filled at once.” - At the same time he 
called upon General Halleck for the 








troops about. the capital, leaving only a 
garrison, promising, ‘‘if I am reinforced, 
as I ask, and am allowed to take my own 
course, I will hold myself responsible for 
the safety of Washington.” 

To ascertain the condition of the army 
-and make himself acquainted with the 
scene of the recent military operations, 
President Lincoln, on the Ist of October, 
visited the camps in the vicinity of Har- 
per’s Ferry, reviewed the troops, whose 
condition he found’ to be, upon the 
whole, satisfactory, and was everywhere 
in Maryland, on his route, received with 
enthusiasm. On his return to Washing- 
ton, General Halleck, on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, sent an explicit order to General 
McClellan : ‘‘ The President directs that 


you cross the Potomac and give battle to — 


the enemy or drive him South. Your 
army must move now while the roads are 
good.” The President, it was added, ad- 
vised the passage of the river below 
Harper’s Ferry, by which -an interior 
line might be gained, Washington pro- 
tected, and large reinforcements added 
to the army. In reply, the next day, 
General McClellan stated his preference 
of and determination to advance upon 
the line of the Shenandoah for immediate 
operations against the enemy near Win- 
chester. It offered greater facilities, he 
thought, for supplying the army, and to 
abandon it would be to leave Maryland 
uncovered for another invasion. 
General Halleck, at. the same time, in 
a letter to Generai McClellan, replied to 
the latter’s suggestions, that the army 
must move, with its crippled regiments, 
without waiting for the new men from 
the draft. ‘The country,” he wrote, 
| “ig becoming very impatient at the want 
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ANOTHER CAVALRY RAID. ~ 


of activity in your army, and we must 
push it on. Iam satisfied that the ene- 
my are falling back towards Richmond. 
We must follow them and seek to punish 
them. There is a decided want of legs 
in our troops. They have too much im- 


mobility, and we must try to remedy the. 


defect.” . 

The same day General McClellan is- 
sued a proclamation to the army, calling 
attention to the recent Emancipation 
Proclamation by the President, of the 
22d of September, which, with the pro- 
ceedings relating to it, the reader will 
find in a subsequent chapter. ‘A pro- 
clamation,” said he, ‘‘ of such grave mo- 
ment to the nation, officially communi- 
cated to the army, affords to the Gen- 
eral commanding an opportunity of de- 
fining specifically to the officers and sol- 
diers under his command the relation 
borne by all persons in the military ser- 
vice of the United States towards the 
civil authorities of the government. The 
Constitution confides to the civil authori- 
ties, legislative, judicial and executive, the 
power and duty of. making, expounding 
and executing the federal laws. Armed 
forces are raised and supported simply 
to sustain the civil authorities, and are 
to be held in strict subordination thereto 
This fundamental rule 
of our political system is essential to the 
security of our republican institutions, 
and should be thoroughly understood 
and observed by every soldier.” 

The Army of the Potomac was now 


aroused by another adventurous raid of 


the rebel cavalry General Stuart, simi- 
lar to his exploit on the Peninsula. On 
the 8th of October, the Confederate 
General Lee ordered an expedition into 
Maryland, directing Stuart, with a de- 
tachment of from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred well-mounted men, to cross the 
Potomac above Williamsport, and leav- 
ing Hagerstown and Greencastle on the 
right, to proceed to the rear of Cham- 
bersburg, in Pennsylvania, and endeavor 
to destroy the railroad bridge over the 
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branch of the Coneocheague. The expe- 
dition was also specially authorized to 
supply itself with horses and “other ne- 
cessary articles on the list of legal cap- 
tures.” All citizens met with on the 
way, who were likely to give informa- 
tion to the Union army, were to be ar- 
rested, and citizens of Pennsylvania, 
holding state or government offices, were 
to be brought off as hostages, or ‘‘ the 
means of exchanges for our own citizens 
that have been carried off by the enemy.” 
The region about Cumberland was to be 
watched for a safe return, unless the ex- 
pedition was led to the Hast, when it was 
expected to cross the Potomac in the 
vicinity of Leesburg. Armed with these 
instructions, General Stuart left the main 
camp of the enemy, at Winchester, on 
the 9th, and making his way, by Darks- 
ville and Hedgesville, with a cavalry 
force of eighteen hundred men and four 
pieces of horse artillery, under command 
of Brigadier-General Hampton and Colo- 
nels W. H. F. Lee and Jones, at day- 
light the next day, with slight oppo- 
sition, crossed the Potomac at McCoy’s 
Ford, between Williamsport and Han- 
cock. He then learnt that the division 
of General Cox, after its service with 
Pope and McClellan, had just passed 
westward, on its return to the Kanawha. 
“Striking directly across the national 
road,” continues General Stuart in his 
report, ‘I proceeded in the direction of 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, which point 
was reached about twelve mM. I was ex- 
tremely anxious to reach Hagerstown, 
where large supplies were stored ; but 
was satisfied from reliable information 
that the notice the enemy had of my ap- 
proach and the proximity of his forces, 
would enable him to prevent my captur- 
ing it. I therefore turned towards Cham- 
bersburg. I did not reach this point 
till after dark, inarain. Idid not deem 


it safe to defer the attack till morning, 
nor was it proper to attack a place full 
of women and children without summon- 
I accordingly 





ing it first to surrender. 
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sent in a flag of truce, and found no 
military or civil authority in the place ; 
but some prominent citizens who met the 
officer were notified that the place would 
be oceupied, and if any resistance were 
made the place would be shelled in 
three minutes. Brigadier-General Wade 
Hampton’s command, being in advance, 
took possession of the place, and I ap- 
pointed him Military Governor of the 
city. No incidents occurred during the 
night, during which it rained continu- 
ously. The officials all fled the town on 
our approach, and no one could be found 
who would admit that he’ held office in 
the place. About two hundred and 
seventy-five sick and wounded in hospi- 
tal were paroled. During the day a 
large number.of horses of citizens were 
seized and brought along. The wires 
were cut, and railroads were obstructed. 
Next morning it was ascertained that a 
large number of small arms and muni- 
tions of war were stored about the rail- 
road buildings, all of which that could 
not be easily brought away were destroy- 
ed—consisting of about five thousand 
new muskets, pistols, sabres, ammunition ; 
also a large assortment of army clothing. 
The extensive machine-shops and depot 
buildings of the railroad and several trains 
of loaded cars were entirely destroyed.”’ 

From Chambersburg General Stuart 
took the road eastwardly towards Get- 
tysburg, turning into Maryland by Em- 
metsburg, and thence by way of Fred- 
erick, crossing the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad to the vicinity of Poolesville. 
Here he met the advance of General 
Pleasanton’s cavalry, which had started 
from the camp at Sharpsburg in pursuit 
of the invaders. ‘There was some skir- 
mishing, with little injury to either side, 
Stuart succeeding in crossing the river 
before reinforcements could come up to 
assist the small force of Pleasanton, who 
had conducted the march with extraor- 
dinary vigor, accomplishing ninety miles 
in twenty-four hours. Besides the dam- 
age they inflicted on railway and gov- 





ernment property, Stuart’s party made 
prize, at Chambersburg, of a moderate 
quantity of shoes and clothing, and the 
more valuable spoil of some eight hun- 
dred horses from gentlemen’s and farm- 
ers’ stables. Colonel A. K. McClure, 
of the town, who escaped capture, but not 
spoliation, has given a good-humored ac- 
count of his enforced hospitalities to a 
portion of the raiders, at the close of 
which he pleasantly pays a passing com- 
pliment to his guests. ‘ Our people,” 
says he, ‘“‘ generally feel that, bad as they 
are, they are not so bad as they might 
be. I presume that the cavalry we had 
with us are the flower of the rebel army. 
They are made up mainly of young men 
in Virginia, who owned fine horses and 
have had considerable culture. I should 
not like to risk a similar experiment 
with their infantry.”* 

The greatest sufferer, in fact, by this 
expedition, appears to have been General 
McClellan, the raid affording a new argu- 
ment to the War Department for his im- 
mediate advance upon the enemy—a 
proceeding which would seem to have 
been opposed to his better judgment. 
He called upon the government for 
horses to remount his dismounted cay- 
alry soldiers, that he might oppose these 
rebel raids; a request which brought 
from the President a suggestion, ‘ that 
if the enemy had more occupation south 
of the river, his cavalry would not be so 
likely to make raids north of it.” A few 
days after, the President wrote at length 
to General McClellan, reviewing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the on- 
ward movement, which he had advised 
below the Shenandoah and Blue Ridge. 
With regard to transportation, which had 
been stated as defective, it was urged 
that the Union army was certainly better 
off in that respect than the enemy, who 
managed very formidable movements, 
and that to supply it fully, would ‘“igndére 
the question of time, which cannot and 
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must not be ignored.” ‘ Again,” con- 
tinued the President, ‘‘ one of the stand- 
ard maxims of war, as you know, is ‘ to 
operate upon the enemy’s communica- 
tions as much as possible, without ex- 
posing your own.’ You seem to act as 
if this applies against you, but cannot 
apply in your favor. Change positions 
with the enemy, and think you not he 
would break your communication with 
Richmond within the next twenty-four 
hours? You dread his going into Penn- 
sylvania. Butif he does so in full force, 
he gives up his communications to you 
absolutely, and you have nothing to do 
but to follow and ruin him; if he does 
so with less than full force, fall upon and 
beat what is left behind all the easier. 
Exclusive of the water-line, you are now 
nearer Richmond than the enemy is by 
the route that you can, and he must, 
take. Why can you not reach there be- 
fore him, unless you admit that he is 
more than your equal ona march? His 
route is the are of a circle, while yours 
is the chord. The roads are as good on 
yours as onhis.” Hither way, the Presi- 
dent thought, the enemy should be met. 
‘In coming to us,” said he, ‘he tenders 
us an advantage which we should not 
waive. We should not so operate as to 
merely drive him away. As we must 
beat him somewhere, or fail finally, we 
can do it, if at all, easier near to us 
than far away. If we cannot beat the 
enemy where he now is, we never can, 
he again being within the intrenchments 
of Richmond.’* The arguments of the 
President proved so much in accordance 
with the necessities of the position, that 
General McClellan, taking them into con- 
sideration, finally resolved to execute 
the suggested movement on the east of 
the Blue Ridge. Accordingly, on the 
26th of October the army commenced 
crossing the Potomac by a pontoon 
bridge at Berlin, General Pleasanton 
taking the lead with a body of cavalry, 





* Letter of President Lincoln to General McClellan, 
Washington, October 13, 1862. - 
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followed by the corps of General Burn- 
side. General Sedgwick and General 
Hancock in the lower part of the Shenan- 
doah valley, about Charlestown, pressed 
the enemy, who’ now began their retreat 
towards Richmond, leaving a sufficient 
garrison at Harper’s Ferry. The Union 
forces occupied the passes of the Blue 
Ridge. » Snicker’s Gap was taken posses- 
sion of by General Hancock, on the 2d 
of November, while General Pleasanton, 
with his cavalry, was driving the enemy 
beyond. Upperville and Piedmont were 
occupied on the 4th, by the Union cav- 
alry, cutting off the approaches from 
Ashby’s and Manassas Gap. The last 
corps of the army was over the Potomac 
on the 5th, and on the 6th the advance 
was at Warrenton, General McClellan 
holding his headquarters at Rectortown, 
on the Manassas Gap Railway. The 
movement thus far, spite of the inclem- 
ency of the weather, a severe winter 
storm having set in, was attended with 
success, and hopes were entertained by 
the public of a decisive engagement, 
when it was unexpectedly announced 
that General McClellan had been super- 
seded in command of the Army of the 
Potomac by General Burnside. The 
order to this effect, of the Secretary of 
War, dated Washington, November dth, 
was accompanied by the following from 
General Halleck: ‘‘On receipt of the 
order of the President, sent herewith, 
you will immediately turn over your 
command to Major-General Burnside 


and repair to Trenton, New Jersey, re- 


porting, on_your arrival at that place, by 
telegraph, for further orders.” 
Apparently, in justification of this re- 
moval, a correspondence was published 
between Secretary Stanton and General 
Halleck, dated the 27th and 28th of Oc- 
tober, in which the demands of General 
McClellan upon the War Department 
for supplies were discussed, and it was 
made to appear that various important 
requisitions made by him for horses and 
clothing had been filled, thus throwing 
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the burden upon him of a reluctant or in- 
efficient discharge of duty in delaying to 
set his army in motion after positive or- 
ders had been given him to that effect. 
Whatever the real merits of the case may 
have been, the explanation given by the 
friends of the Administration for the 
withdrawal of General McClellan was, 
that the times demanded an officer of 
greater activity. In the words of a Re- 
publican journal of the day :—‘“‘ The sole 
defeat of General McClellan has been 
that he lacked motive power. He has an 
excessive caution which cramps all of his 
better energies, and practically disables 
him for aggressive warfare ; the very first 
requisite is boldness. That over-cautious 
disposition was noticed long ago, but 
there was a fond hope that experience 
would cure it. Experience, and. that 
too of the hardest sort, has not cured it. 
It has been demonstrated to be an insep- 
arable part of General McClellan’s na- 
ture. It is the presence of this fatal 
quality alone—the parent of indeci- 
sion, procrastination and inaction—that 
reconciles us, and will reconcile the 
country, to the displacement of a com- 
mander otherwise so competent.”* 

The orders of removal was brought to 
General McClellan by a special messen- 
ger from Washington, General Bucking- 
ham, and reached him in his camp at 
Rectortown at eleven o’clock on the night 


* New York Daily Times, Noy. 11, 1862. 
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of Saturday, November 7th ; on the 11th 
he left Warrenton for the North, having 
taken leave of the army in a personal 
farewell, and in the following address to 
the officers and soldiers: ‘‘ An order of 
the President devolves upon Major-Gen- 
eral Burnside the command of this army. 
In parting from you I cannot express the 
love and gratitude I bear to you. Asan 
army, you have grown up under my care. 
In you I have never found doubt or 
coldness. The battles you have fought 
under my command will proudly live in 
our nation’s history. The glory you have 
achieved, our mutual perils and fatigues, 
the graves of our comrades fallen in 
battle and by disease, the broken forms . 
of those whom wounds and sickness have 
disabled —the strongest associations which 
can exist among men—unite us still by 
an indissoluble tie. -We shall ever be 
comrades in supporting the constitution ~ 
of our country, and the nationality of its 
people.” A few days after, on the 12th, 
Major-General Fitz John Porter, in a 
general order, took leave of the army 
corps which he had led, being summoned 
to Washington to meet the charges pre- 
ferred against him by General Pope, and 
was succeeded in his command by Major- 
General Joseph Hooker, who, though not 
yet quite recovered from his wound re- 
ceived at Antietam, and unable to ride 
on horseback, brought to the field his ac- 
customed energy of character. 
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